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DEDICATION 

The work and ambition of a life-time is herein humbly 
dedicated with supreme reverence to the great sages 
of India, who, for the first time in history, formulated 
the true principles of freedom and devoted themselves 
to the holy quest of truth and the final assessment 
and discovery of the ultimate spiritual essence of 
man through their concrete lives, critical thought, 
dominant will and self-denial. 



NOTE ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF 
TRANSLITERATED SANSKRIT 
AND PALI WORDS 

The vowels are pronounced almost in the same way 
as in Italian, except that the sound of a approaches 
that of 0 in bond or u in but, and d that of a as in army. 
The consonants are as in English, except c, ch in church ; 
/, d, n are cerebrals, to which English /, d, n almost 
correspond; /, d, n are pure dentals; kh, gh, ch, jh, 
fh, dh, th, dh, ph, bh are the simple sounds plus an 
aspiration; A is the French gn] r is usually pronounced 
as ri, and ; as sh. 



PREFACE 


T he old civilisation of India was a concrete unity of many- 
sided developments in art, architecture, literature, religion, 
morals, and science so far as it was understood in those days. 
But the most important achievement of Indian thought was 
philosophy. It was regarded as the goal of all ^ the highest 
practical and theoretical activities, and it indicated the point of 
unity amidst all the apparent diversities which the complex 
growth of culture over a vast area inhabited by different peoples 
produced. It is not in the history of foreign invasions, in the. 
rise of independent kingdoms at different times, in the empires 
of this or that great monarch that the unity of India is to be 
sought It is essentially one of spiritual aspirations and obedience 
to the law of the spirit, which were regarded as superior to every- 
thing else, and it has outlived all the political changes through 
which India passed. 

The Greeks, the Huns, the Scythians, the Pathans and the 
Moguls who occupied the land and controlled the political 
machinery never ruled the minds of the people, for these political 
events were like hurricanes or the changes of season, mere 
phenomena of a natural or physical order which never affected 
the spiritual int^rity of Hindu culture. If after a passivity of 
some centuries India is r^ain going to become creative it is 
mainly on account of this fundamental unity of her prepress and 
civilisation and not for anything that she may borrow from other 
countries. It is therefore indispensably necessary for all those 
who wish to appreciate the significance and potentialities of 
Indian culture that they should properly understand the history 
of Indian philosophical thought which is the nucleus round 
which all that is best and highest in India has grown. Much harm 
has already been done by the circulation of opinions that the 
culture and philosophy of India was dreamy and abstract. It is 
therefore very necessary that Indians as well as other peoples 
should become more and more acquainted with the true charac- 
teristics of the past history of Indian thov^ht and form a correct 
estimate of its special features. 

But it is not only for the sake of the right understanding of 
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India that Indian philosophy shopld be read, or only as a record 
of the past thoughts of India. For most of the problems that 
are still debated in modem philosophical thought occurred in 
more or less diveigent forms to the philosophers of India. Their 
discussions, difficulties and solutions when properly grasped in 
connection with the problems of our own times may throw light 
on the course of the process of the future reconstruction of modern 
thought The discovery of the important features of Indian 
philosophical thought, and a due appreciation of their full signi- 
ficar)c^ may turn out to be as important to modem philosophy 
as the discovery of Sanskrit has been to the investigation of 
modem philol<^cal researches. It is unfortunate that the task 
of re>interpretation and re-valuation of Indian thought has not 
yet been undertaken on a comprehensive scale. Sanskritists 
also with very few exceptions have n^lected this important 
field of study, for most of these scholars have been interested 
more in mythology, philolc^, and history than in philosophy. 
Much work however has already been done in the way of the 
publication of a large number of important texts, and translations 
of some of them have also been attempted. But owing to the 
presence of many technical terms in advanced Sanskrit philo- 
sophical literature, the translations in most cases are hardly in- 
tell^ble to those who are not familiar with the texts themselves. 

A work containing some general account of the mutual rela- 
tions of the chief systems is necessary for those who intend to 
pursue the study of a particular school. This is also necessary 
for lay readers interested in philosophy and students of Western 
philosophy who have no inclination or time to specialise in any 
Indian system, but who are at the same time interested to know 
what they can about Indian philosophy. In my two books The 
Study ofPataujSli and Yoga Phihsop^ in relation to other Indian 
Systems of Thought I have attempted to interpret the Sainkhya 
and Yoga systems both from their inner point of view and from 
the point of view of their relation to other Indian systems. The 
{vesent attempt deals with the Important features of these as also 
of all the other ^sterns and seeks to show some of their inner 
philosophical relations especially in r^ard to the history of their 
development I have tried to be as fkithful to the original texts 
as I could and have idways given the Sanskrit or Pali technical 
terms for the Indjp.o/ tiibSe who want to make this book a guide 
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for further study. To understand something of these terms is 
indeed essential for anyone who wishes to be sure that he is 
following the actual course of the thoughts. 

In Sanskrit treatises the style of argument and methods of 
treating the different topics are altogether different from what 
we find in any modem work of philosophy. Materials had there- 
fore to be collected from a large number of works on each system 
and these have been knit tc^ether and given a shape which 
is likely to be more intelligible to people unacquainted with 
Sanskritic ways of thought. But at the same time I considered 
it quite undesirable to put any pressure on Indian thoughts in 
order to make them appear as European. This will explain 
much of what might appear quaint to a European reader. But 
while keeping all the thoughts and expressions of the Indian 
thinkers I have tried to arrange them in a systematic whole in a 
manner which appeared to me strictly faithful to their clear 
indications and suggestions. It is only m very few places that I 
have translated some of the Indian terms by terms of English 
philosophy, and this I did because it appeared to me that those 
were approximately the nearest approach to the Indian sense of 
the term. In all other places I have tried to choose words which 
have not been made dangerous by the acquirement of technical 
senses. This however is difficult, for the words which are used in 
philosophy always acquire some sort of technical sense. I would 
therefore request my readers to take those words in an unsophisti- 
cated sense and associate them with such meanings as are 
justified by the passages and contexts in which they are used. 
Some of what will appear as obscure in any system may I hope be 
removed if it is re-read with care and attention, for unfamiliarity 
sometimes stands in the way of right comprehension. But I 
may have also missed giving the proper suggestive links in 
many places where condensation was inevitable and the systems 
themselves have also sometimes insoluble difficulties, for no 
system of philosophy is without its dark and uncomfortable 
comers. 

Though I have begun my work from the Vedic and BrSh- 
manic stage, my treatment of this period has been very slight 
The beginnings of the evolution of philosophical thought, thor^h 
they can be traced in the later Vedic hymns, are neither connected 
nor systematic 
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More is found in the Brahmainas, but I do n’ot think it worth 
while to elaborate the broken shreds of thought 'of this epoch. 
I could have dealt with the Upanisad period more fully, but 
many works on the subject have already been published in 
Europe and those who wish to go into details will certainly go 
to them. I have therefore limited myself to the dominant current 
flowing through the earlier Upanisads. Notices of other currents 
of thought will be given in connection with the treatment of other 
systems in the second volume with which they are more intimately 
connected. It will be noticed that my treatment of early Bud- 
dhism is in some places of an inconclusive character. This is 
largely due to the inconclusive character of the texts which were 
put into writing long after Buddha in the form of dialogues and 
where the precision and directness required in philosophy were 
not contemplated. This has given rise to a number of theories 
about the interpretations of the philosophical problems of early 
Buddhism among modern Buddhist scholars and it is not always 
easy to decide one way or the other without running the risk of 
being dogmatic ; and the scope of my work was also too limited 
to allow me to indulge in very elaborate discussions„Qf textual 
difficulties. But still I also have in many places formed theories 
of my own, whether they are right or wrong it will be for scholars 
to judge. I had no space for entering into any polemic, but it 
will be found that my interpretations of the systems are different 
in some cases from those offered by some European scholars who 
have worked on them and I leave it to those who are acquainted 
with the literature of the subject to decide which of us may be 
in the right. 1 have not dealt elaborately with the new school of 
Logic (Navya-NySya) of Bengal, for the simple reason that most 
of the contributions of this school consist in the invention of 
technical expressions and the emphasis put on the necessity of 
strict exactitude and absolute preciseness of logical definitions 
and discussions and these are almost untranslatable in intelligible 
English. I have however incorporated what important diflferences 
of philosophical points of view 1 could find in it Discussions of 
a purely technical character could not be very fruitful in a work 
like this. The bibliography given of the different Indian systems 
in the last six chapters is not exhaustive but consists mostly of 
books which have been actually studied or consulted in the 
writii^ of those chapters. Exact tefeiences to the ps^es of the 
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texts have generally been given in footnotes in those cases where 
a difference of interpretation was anticipated or where it was felt 
that a reference to the text would make the matter clearer, or 
where the opinions of modem writers have been incorporated. 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to acknowledge my deepest 
gratefulness to the Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Manindrachandra 
Nundy, K.C.I.E. Kashimbazar, Bengal, who has kindly promised 
to bear the entire expense of the publication of both volumes 
of the present work. 

The name of this noble man is almost a household word in 
Bengal for the magnanimous gifts that he has made to educational 
and other causes. Up till now he has made a total gift of about 
;^ 300 ,ocx), of which those devoted to education come to about . 
;£'200,ooo. But the man himself is far above the gifts he has 
made. His sterling character, universal sympathy and friendship, 
his kindness and amiability make him a veritable Bodhisattva — 
one of the noblest of men that I have ever seen. Like many 
other scholars of Bengal, I am deeply indebted to him for the 
encouragement that he has given me in the pursuit of my studies 
and researches, and my feelings of attachment and gratefulness 
for him are too deep for utterance. 

I am much indebted to my esteemed friends Dr E. J. Thomas 
of the Cambridge University Library and Mr Douglas Ainslie 
for their kindly revising the proofs of this work, in the course 
of which they improved my English in many places. To the 
former I am also indebted for his attention to the translitera- 
tion of a large number of Sanskrit words, and also for the 
whole-hearted sympathy and great friendliness with which he 
assisted me with his advice on many points of detail, in par- 
ticular the exposition of the Buddhist doctrine of the cause of 
rebirth owes something of its treatment to repeated discussions 
with him. 

I also wish to express my gratefulness to my friend Mr 
N. K. Siddhanta, M.A., late of the Scottish Churches Collie, and 
Mademoiselle Paule Povie for the kind assistance they have 
rendered in preparing the index. My obligations are also due to 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press for the honour 
they have done me in publishing this work. 

To scholars of Indian philosophy who may do me the honour 
of reading my book and who may be impressed with its inevit- 
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able shortcomings and defects, I can only pray in the words of 
Hemacandra:. 

PramantJtsiddhantaviruddhafn atra 
YatkiHciduktam maHmandyadosat 
Mdtsaryyam utsdryya taddryyacittdh 
Prasddam ddhdya viiodhayantu 


February^ 1922. 


> May the noble-minded scholars instead of cherishing ill feeling kindly correct 
whatever errors have been here committed throng the dullness of my intellect in the 
way of wrong interpretations and mis^temenfe* 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The achievements of the ancient Indians in the fidd of philosophy 
ate but very imperfectly known to the world at large, and it is 
unfortunate that the condition is no better even in India. There 
is a small body of Hindu scholars and ascetics living a retired 
life in solitude who are well acquainted with the subject, but they 
do not know English and are not used to modem ways of thinking, 
and the idea that they ought to write books in vernaculars in 
order to popularize the subject does not appeal to them. Through 
the activity of various learned bodies and private individuals both 
in Europe and in India lai^e numbers of philosophical works in 
Sanskrit and Psli have been published, as well as translations of 
a few of them, but there has been as yet little systematic attempt 
on the part of scholars to study them and judge their value. There 
are hundreds of Sanskrit works on most of the systems of Indian 
thought and scarcely a hundr^th part of them has been trans- 
lated. Indian modes of expression, entailing difficuit technical 
philosophical twms are so different from those of European 
thought, that they can hardly ever be accurately translated. It 
is therefore very difficult for a person unacquainted with Sanskrit 
to understand Indian philosophical thought in its true bearing 
from translations. Pali is a much easier language than Sanskrit, 
but a knowledge of Pali is heipful in understanding only the 
earliest school of Buddhism, when it was in its semi-philosophical 
stage. Sanskrit is generally regarded as a difficult language. But 
no one from an acquaintance with Vedic or ordinary literary 
Sanskrit can have any idea of the difficulty of the logical and 
abstruse parts of Sanskrit philosophical literature. A mart who 
can easily understand the Vedas, the Upanifads, the PurSpas, the 
Law Books and the literary works, and is also well acquainted with 
European philosophical thought, may find it iiteraliy impossible 
to understand even small portions of a work of advanced Indian 
iogiCfOr the dialectical Vedinta. This is due to two reasons, the 
use of technical terms and of great condensation in expression, 
and the hidden allusions to doctrines of other systems. The 
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tendency to conceiving philosophical proUehis in a dear and un- 
ambiguous manner is an important feature of Sanskrit thought, but 
from the ninth century onwards, the habit of using dear, definite, 
and precise expressions, began to devdop inavety striking manner, 
and as a result of that a large number of technical terms b^;an tobe 
invented. These terms are seldom properly explained, and it is 
presupposed that the reader who wants to read the works should 
have a knowledge of them. Any one in olden times who took to the 
study of any system of philosophy, had to do so with a teacher, who 
explained those terms to him. The teacher himself had got it from 
his teacher, and he fix>m his. There was no tendency to popularize 
philosophy, for the idea then prevalent was that only the chosen 
few who had otherwise shown their fitness, deserved to become 
fit students {adhikari) of philosophy, under the direction of a 
teacher. Only those who had the grit and high moral strength 
to devote their whole life to the true understanding of philosophy 
and the rebuilding of life in accordance with the high truths of 
philosophy were allowed to study it 

Another difficulty which a beginner will meet is this, that 
sometimes the same technical terms are used in extremely 
different senses in different systems. The student must know the 
meaning of each technical term with reference to the system in 
wluch it occurs, and no dictionary will enlighten him much about 
the matter*. He will have to pick them up as he advances and 
finds them used. Allusions to the doctrines of other systems and 
their refutations during the discussions of similar doctrines in any 
particular ^stem of thought are often very puzzling even to a 
well-equipped reader; for he cannot be expected to know all the 
doctrines of other systems without going through them, and so 
it often becomes difficult Jto follow the series of answers and 
refutations which are poured forth in the course of these discus- 
sions. There are two important compendiums in Sanskrit giving 
a summary of some of the principal systems of Indian thought, 
viz. the Sarvadarianaseu(igrahaf and the ^a^darSanasamuccaya of 
Haribhadra with the commentary of Guparatna; but the former is 
very sketchy and can throw very little light on the understanding 
of the ontological or epistemolc^cal doctrines of any of the 
s)^tems. It has been translated by Cowell and Gough, but I 

* Rsoently ■ verjr able Suukiit tttctkiBwy «f technical philoiqihical tema called 
MySyskofahaabecn pKpaied I7 M. M. MUmicSrya Jhalkikar, Bombay, Govt. Freaa. 
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am afkaid the translation may not be found very intelligible. 
Gu^aratna'scommentary isexcdlentso faras Jainism is concerned, 
and it sometimes gives interesting information about other 
^tems, and also supplies us with some short bibliographical 
notices, but it seldom goes on to explain the epistemological or 
ontological doctrines or discussions which are so necessary for the 
right understanding of any of the advanced systems of Indian 
thought Thus in the absence of a book which could give us in 
brief the main epistemol<^cal, ontological, and psy^ological 
positions of the Indian thinkers, it is difficult even for a good 
Sanskrit scholar to follow the advanced philosophical literature, 
even though he may be acquainted with many of the technical 
philosophical terms. I have spoken enough about the difficulties 
of stud3ring Indian philosophy, but if once a person can get him- 
self used to the technical terms and the general positions of the 
different Indian thinkers and their modes of expression, he can 
master the whole by patient toil. The technical terms, which are 
a source of difficulty at the beginning, are of inestimable value in 
helping us to understand the precise and definite meanii^ of the 
writers who used them, and the chances of misinterpreting or 
misunderstanding them are reduced to a minimum. It is I think 
well-known that avoidance of technical terms has often rendered 
philosophical works unduly verbose, and liable to misinterpre- 
tation. The art of clear writing is indeed a rare virtue and every 
philosopher cannot expect to have it. But when technical ex- 
pressions are properly formed, even a bad writer can make himself 
understood. In the early days of Buddhist philosophy in the 
PSli literature, this difficulty is greatly felt There are some 
technical terms here which are still very elastic and their repeti- 
tion in different places in more or less different senses heighten 
the difficulty of und^tanding the real meaning intended to be 
conv^ed. 

But is it necessary that a history of Indian philosophy should 
be written? There are some people who think that the Indians 
never rose beyond the st^[e of simple faith and that therefore they 
cannot have any philosophy at all in the proper sense of the term. 
Thus Professor Frank Thilly of the Cornell University says in 
his History of Philosopf^'^h universaThistory of philosophy would 
include the philosophies of all people$. Not all peoples, however 
* New York, 1914, p. 3. 
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have produced real s)rsteins of thought, sind the speculations of 
only a few can be said to have had a history. Many do not rise 
bqwnd the mythological stage. Even the theories of Oriental 
peoples, the Hindus, Egyptians, Chinese, consist, in the main, of 
mythological and ethical doctrines, and are not thoroughgoing 
systems of thought: they are shot through with poetry and faith. 
We shall, therefore, limit ourselves to the study of the Western 
countries, and b^n with the philosophy of the ancient Greeks, 
on whose culture our own civilization in part, rests.” There are 
doubtless many other people who hold such uninformed and 
untrue beliefs, which only show their ignorance of Indian matters. 
It is not necessary to say anything in order to refute these views, 
for what follows will I hope show the falsity of their beliefs. If 
th^ are not satisfied, and want to know more definitely and 
elaborately about the contents of the different systems, I am afraid 
they will have to go to the originals referred to in the biblio- 
graphical notices of the chapters. 

There is another opinion, that the time has not yet come for 
an attempt to write a history of Indian philosophy. Two 
different reasons are given from two different points of view. It 
is said that the field of Indian philosophy is so vast, and such a 
vast literature exists on each of the systems, that it is not possible 
for anyone to collect his materials directly from the original 
sources, before separate accounts are prepared by specialists 
working in each of the particulcu* systems. There is some truth 
in this objection, but although in some of the important systems 
the literature that exists is exceedingly vast, yet many of them 
are more or less- repetitions of the same subjects, and a judicious 
selection of twenty or thirty important works on each of the 
systems could certainly bemade, which would give a fairly correct 
exposition. In my own undertaking in this direction I have 
always drawn directly from the original texts, and have always 
tried to collect my materials from those sources in which they 
appeal at their best My space has been very limited and I have 
chosen the features which appeared to me to be the most 
important I had to leave out many discussions of difficult 
problems and diverse important bearings of each of the systems 
to many interesting aspects ’ of philosophy. This I hope may be 
excused in a history oC philo^phy which does not aim at com- 
pleteness. There are indeed many defects and shortcomings, and 
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these would have been much less in the case of a writer abler 
than the present one. At any rate it may be hoped that the 
imperfections of the pretent attenipt will be a- stimulus to those 
whose better and more competent efforts will supersede it No 
attempt ought to be called impossible on account of its imper' 
fections. 

In the second place it is said that the Indians had no proper 
and accurate historical records and bit^raphies and it is therefore 
impossible to write a history of Indian philosophy. This objection 
is also partially valid. But this defect does not affect us so much 
as one would at first sight suppose; for, though the dates of the 
earlier beginnings are very obscure, yet, in later times, we aie in 
a position to affirm some dates and to point out priority and 
posteriority in the case of other thinkers. As most of the systems 
developed side by side through many centuries their mutual 
relations also developed, and these could be well observed. The 
special nature of this development has been touched on in the 
fourth chapter. Most of the systems had very early beginnings 
and a continuous course of development through the succeeding 
centuries, and it is not possible to take the state of the philosophy 
of a particular system at a particular time and contrast it with 
the state of that system at a later time; for the later state did not 
supersede the previous state, but only showed a more coherent 
form of it, which was generally true to the original system but 
was more determinate. Evolution through history has in Western 
countries often brought forth the development of more coherent 
types of philosophic thought, but in India, though the types 
remained the same, their development through history made them 
more and more coherent and determinate. Most of the parts 
were probably existent in the earlier sts^^, but they were in an 
undifferentiated state; through the criticism and conflict of the 
different schools existing side by side the parts of each of the 
systems of thought became more and more diflerentiated, deter- 
minate, and coherent. In some cases this development has been 
almost imperceptible, and in many cases the earlier forms have 
been lost, or so inadequately expressed that nothing definite 
could be made out of them. Wherever such a differentiation 
could be made in the interests of philosophy, I have tried to do 
it. But 1 have never considered it desirable that the philosophical 
interest should be subordinated to the chronological. It is no 
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doubt true that more definite chronological information would be 
a very desirable thing, yet I am of opinion that the little 
chronol<^cal data we have give us a fair amount of help in form- 
ing a general notion about the growth and development of the 
different systems ly mutual association, and conflict If the con- 
dition of the development of philosophy in India had been the 
same as in Europe, definite chronol(^ical knowledge would be 
considered much more indispensable. For, when one system 
supersedes another, it is indispensably necessary that we should 
know which preceded and which succe^ed. But when the systems 
are developing side by side, and when we are getting them in 
their richer and better forms, the interest with regard to the 
conditions, nature and environment of their early origin has rather 
a historical thah a philosophical interest. I have tried as best 
I could to form certain general notions as regards the earlier 
stages of some of the systems, but though the various features of 
these systems at these sts^es in detail may not be ascertainable, 
yet this, I think, could never be considered as invalidating the 
whole programme. Moreover, even if we knew definitely the 
correct dates of the thinkers of the same system we could not 
treat them separately, as is done in European philosophy, without 
unnecessarily repeating the same thing twenty times over; for 
they all dealt with the same system, and tried to bring out the 
same type of thought in more and more determinate forms. 

The earliest literature of India is the Vedas. These consist 
mostly of hymns in praise of nature gods, such as fire, wind, etc. 
Excepting in some of the hymns of the later parts of the work 
(probably about looo B.C.), there is not much philosophy in them 
in our sense of the term. It is here that we first find intensely 
interesting philosophicaLquestions of a more or less cosmological 
character expressed in terms of poetry and imagination. In the 
later Vedicworks called the Brahmanas and the Aranyakas written 
mostly in prose, which followed the Vedic hymns, there are two 
tendencies, viz. one that sought to establish the magical forms of 
ritualistic worship, and the other which indulged in speculative 
thinking through crude generalizations. This latter tendency was 
indeed much feebler than the former, and it might appear that 
the rittialistic tendency had actually swallowed up what little of 
philosophy the later part9 of the Vedic hymns were trying to 
express, ^t there are' piilhlstakable marks that this tendency 
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existed and worked. Next to this come certain treatises written 
in prose and verse called the Upanisads, which contain various 
sorts of philosophical thoughts mostly monistic or singularistic 
but also some pluralistic and dualistic ones. These are not 
reasoned statements, but utterances of truths intuitively perceived 
or felt as unquestionably real and indubitable, and carrying great 
forc^ vigour, and persuasiveness with them. It is very probable 
that many of the earliest parts of this literature are as old as 
500 B.C. to 700 B.C Buddhist philosophy began with the Buddha 
from some time about 500 B.C. There is reason to believe that 
Buddhist philosophy continued to develop in India in one or 
other of its vigorous forms till some time about the tenth or 
eleventh century A.D. The earliest b^nnii^s of the other Indian 
systems of thought are also to be sought chiefly between the age 
of the Buddha to about 200 B.C Jaina philosophy was probably 
prior to the Buddha. But except in its earlier days, when it came 
in conflict with the doctrines of the Buddha, it does not seem to 
me that the Jaina thought came much in contact with other 
systems of Hindu thought. Excepting in some forms of Vaisnava 
thought in later times, Jaina thought is seldom alluded to by 
the Hindu writers or later Buddhists, though some Jains like 
Haribhadra and Gunaratna tried to refute the Hindu and Buddhist 
systems. The non-aggressive nature of their religion and ideal 
may to a certain extent explain it, but there may be other 
reasons too which it is difficult for us to guess. It is interesting 
to note that, though there have been some dissensions amongst 
the Jains about dogmas and creeds, Jaina philosophy has not 
split into many schools of thoi^ht more or less differing from one 
another as Buddhist thought did. 

The first volume of this work will contain Buddhist and Jaina 
philosophy and the six systems of Hindu thought These six 
terns of orthodox Hindu thought are the Samkhya, the Yoga, the 
Nyaya, the Vai^ika, the Mimimsa (generally known as Purva 
Mimamsa), and the Vedanta (known also as Uttara Mimaipsa). 
Of these what is differently known as Samkhya and Yoga are but 
different schools of one system. The VaiSesika and the Nyaya in 
later times became so mixed up that, though in early times the 
similarity of the former with Mimamsa was greater than that with 
Nya}ra, they came to be regarded as fundamentally almost the 
same systems. Nyaya and Vaitesika have therefore been treated 
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t(^;ether. In addition to these systems some Aeistic ^sterns b^an 
to grow prominent from tiie ninth century •A.D. They also probably 
had their early h^nnings at the time of the Upanisads. But at 
that time their interest was probably concentrated on problems 
of morality and religion. It is not improbable that these were 
associated with certain metaphysical theories also, but no works 
treating them in a systematic way are now available. One of 
their most important early works is the Bhagavadglta. This book 
is rightly r^arded as one of the greatest masterpieces of Hindu 
thought. It is written in verse, and deals with moral', religious, 
and metaphysical problems, in a loose form. It is its lack of 
system and method which gives it its peculiar charm more akin 
to the poetry of the Upanisads than to the dialectical and syste- 
matic Hindu thought. From the ninth century onwards attempts 
were made to supplement these loose theistic ideas which were 
floating about and forming integral parts of religious creeds, by 
metaphysical theories. Theism is often dualistic and pluralistic, 
and so are all these systems, which are known as different schools 
of Vaisnava philosophy. Most of the Vaisnava thinkers wished 
to show that their systems were taught in the Upanisads, and thus 
wrote commentaries thereon to prove their interpretations, and 
also wrote commentaries on the Brahmasutra, the classical ex- 
position of the philosophy of the Upanmds. In addition to the 
works of these Vaisnava thinkers there sprang up another class 
of theistic works which were of a more eclectic nature. These 
also had their b^innings in periods as old as the Upanisads. 
They are known as the Saiva and Tantra thought, and are dealt 
with in the second volume of this work. 

We thus see that the earliest beginnings of most systems of 
Hindu thought can be tranced to some time between 600 B.C. to 
100 or 200 B.C. It is extremely difficult to say anything about 
the relative priority of the systems with any degree of certainty. 
Some conjectural attempts have been made in this work with 
regard to some of the systems, but how far they are correct, it 
will be for our readers to judge. Moreover during the earliest 
manifestation of a system some crude outlines only are traceable. 
As time went on the systems of thought began to develop side 
by side. Most of them were, taught from the time in which th^ 
were first conceived to about the seventeenth century A.D. in an 
unbroken chain of teachers' and pupils. Even now each system 
of Hindu thought has its own adherents, though few people now 
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care to write any new works upon them. In the history of the 
grourth of any ^rstem of Hindu thought we find that as time went 
on, and as new problems were suggested, each system tried to 
answer them consistently with its own doctrines. The order in 
which we have taken the philosophical systems could not be 
strictly a chronological one. Thus though it is possible that the 
earliest speculations of some form of Samkhya, Y(^[a, and 
MimamsS were prior to Buddhism yet they have been treated 
after Buddhism and Jainism, becaulte the ela^iate worjcs of these 
systems which we now possess are later than Buddhism, in my 
opinion the Vaiiesika system is also probably pre-Buddhistic, 
but it has been treated later, partly on account of its association 
with NySya, and partly on account of the fact that all its com- 
mentaries are of a much later date. It seems to me almost certain 
that enormous quantities of old philosophical literature have been 
lost, which if found could have been of use to us in showing the 
stages of the early growth of the systems and their mutual 
relations. But as they are not available we have to be satisfied 
with what remains. The original sources from which I have drawn 
my materials have all been indicated in the brief accounts of the 
literature of each system which I have put in before beginning 
the study of any particular system of thought. 

In my interpretations I have always tried to follow the original 
sources as accurately as Tcould. This has sometimes led to old 
and unfamiliar modes of expression, but this course seemed to me 
to be preferable to the adoption of European modes of thought 
for the expression of Indian ideas. But even in spite of this 
striking similarities to many of the modem philosophical doctrines 
and ideas will doubtless be noticed. This only proves that the 
human mind follows more or less the same modes of rational 
thought I have never tried to compare any phase of Indian 
thou^t with European, for this is beyond the scope of my present 
attempt, but if I may be allowed to express my own conviction, 
I might say that many of the philosophical doctrines of European 
philosophy are essentially the same as those found in Indian 
philosophy. The main difference is often the difference of the 
point of view from which the same problems appeared in such a 
variety of forms in the two countries. My own view with r^^rd 
to the net value of Indian philosophical development will be ex- 
pressed in the concluding chapter of the second volume of the 
present work. 



CHAPTER II 

THE VEDAS. BRAHMANAS AND THEIR PHILOSOPHY 

The Vedas and their antiquity. 

The sacred books of India, the Vedas, are generally believed 
to be the earliest literary record of the Indo>£uropean race. It 
is indeed difficult to say when the earliest portions of these com- 
positions came into existence. Many shrewd guesses have been 
offered, but none of them can be proved to be incontestably true. 
Max Muller supposed the date to be 1200 B.C., Haug 2400 B.C. 
and Bsl Gahgadhar Tilak 4000 B.C. The ancient Hindus seldom 
kept any historical record of their literary, religious or political 
achievements. The Vedas were handed down from mouth to 
mouth from a period of unknown antiquity ; and the Hindus 
generally believed that they were never composed by men. It was 
therefore generally supposed that either they were taught by God 
to the s^es, or that they were of themselves revealed to the sages 
who were the "seers” (fnantradrastd) of the hymns. Thus we find 
that when some time had elapsed after the composition of the 
Vedas, people had come to look upon them not only as very old, 
but so old that they had, theoretically at least, no banning in 
time, though th^ were believed to have been revealed at some 
unknown remote period at the beginning of each creation. 

The place of the Vedas in the Hindu mind. 

When the Vedas were composed, there was probably no 
system of writing prevalent in India. But such was the scrupulous 
zeal of the Brahmins, wHo got the whole Vedic literature by 
heart by hearing it from their preceptors, that it has been trans- 
mitted most faithfully to us through the course of the last 3000 
years or more with little or no interpolations at all. The religious 
history of India had suffered considerable changes in the latter 
periods, since the time of the Vedic civilization, but such was 
the reverence paid to the Vedas that they had ever remained as 
the highest religious authority for all sections of the Hindus at 
all times. Even at this day all the obligatory duties of the Hindus 
at birth, marriage, ddath,*etc., are performed according to the old 
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Vedic ritual. The prayers that a Brahmin now says three times 
a day are the same selections of Vedic verses as were used as 
pra3rer verses two or three thousand years aga A little insight 
into the life of an ordinary Hindu of the present day will show 
that the system of inu^e-worship is one that has been grafted 
upon his life, the regular obligatory duties of which are ordered 
according to the old Vedic rites. Thus an orthodox Brahmin 
can dispense with image-worship if he likes, but not so with his 
daily Vedic prayers or other obligatory ceremoni^ Even at 
this day there are persons who bestow immense sums of money 
for the performance and teaching of Vedic sacrifices and rituals. 
Most of the Sanskrit literatures that flourished after the Vedas 
base upon them their own validity, and appeal to them as 
authority. Systems of Hindu philosophy not only own their alle- 
giance to the Vedas, but the adherents of each one of them would 
often quarrel with others and maintain its superiority by trying 
to prove that it and it alone was the faithful follower of the 
Vedas and represented correctly their views. The laws which 
r^pilate the social, l^al, domestic and religious ciistoms and 
rites of the Hindus even to the present day are said to be but 
mere systematized memories of old Vedic teachings, and are 
held to be obligatory on their authority. Even under British 
administration, in the inheritance of property, adoption, and in 
such other legal transactions, Hindu Law is followed, and this 
claims to draw its authority from the Vedas. To enter into 
details is unnecessary. But suffice it to say that the Vedas, far 
from being regarded as a dead literature of the past, are still 
looked upon as the origin and source of almost all literatures 
except purely secular poetry and drama. Thus in short we may 
say that in spite of the many changes that time has wrought, 
the orthodox Hindu life may still be regarded in the main as an 
adumbration of the Vedic life, which had never ceased to shed 
its light all through the past 

Classification of the Vedic literature. 

A banner who is introduced for the first time to the study 
of later Sanskrit literature is likely to appear somewhat confused 
when he me^ with authoritative texts of diverse rarport and 
subjects having the same generic name''Veda”or "Sruti” (from 
Sru to hear) ; for Veda in its wider sense is not the name of any 
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particular book, but of the literature of a> ptuticular epoch ex- 
tending over a lot^ period, say two thousand years or so. As 
this literature represents the total achievenaents of the Indian 
people in different directions for such a long period, it must of 
necessity be of a diversified character. If we roughly classify 
this hi^ literatuie from the points of view of age, lar^age, and 
subject matter, we can point out four different types, namely the 
Samhita or collection of verses (mm together, hita put), Bcah- 
manas, Aranyakas (“ forest treatises ”) and the Upanisads. All 
these literatures, both prose and verse, were looked upon as so 
holy that in early times it was thought almost a sacrilq;e to write 
them ; they were therefore learnt by heart by the Brahmins from 
the mouth of their preceptors and were hence called SruH (liter- 
ally anything heard)*. 


The Samhit&s. 

There are four collections or Samhitas, namely Rg-Veda, 
SSma-Veda, Yajur-Veda and Atharva-Veda. Of these the Rg- 
Veda is probably the earliest The SSma-Veda has practically 
no independent value, for it consists of stanzas taken (excepting 
only 75) entirely from the Rg-Veda, which were meant to be 
sung to certain fixed melodies, and may thus be called the book 
of chants. The Yajur-Veda however contains in addition to the 
verses taken from the Rg-Veda many original prose formulas. 
The arrangement of the verses of the Sama-Veda is solely with 
reference to their place and use in the Soma sacrifice; the con- 
tents of the Yajur-Veda are arranged in the order in which the 
verses were actually employed in the various religious sacrifices. 
It is therefore called the Veda of Yajus — sacrificial prayers. These 
may be contrasted with the arrangement in the ^-Veda in this, 
that there the verses are generally arranged in accordance with 
the gods who are adored in them. Thus, for example, first we get 
all the poems addressed to Agni or the Fire-god, then all those 
to the god Indra and so on. The fourth collection, the Atharva- 
Veda, probably attained its present form considerably later than 
the ^-Veda. In spirit, however, as Professor Macdonell says, 
“ it is not only entirely different from thei?i(fnA£s but represents a 
much more primitive stage of tiiought. While the Rigveda deals 
almost exclusively with the h4^r gods as conceived by a com- 

in. iU. 94. 
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paratively advanced and refined sacerdotal class, thei4/l&in/fl- Vida 
is, in the main a book of spells and incantations appealing to the 
demon world, and teems with notions about witchcraft current 
among the lower grades of the population, and derived from an 
immemorial antiquity. These two, thus complementary to each 
other in contents are obviously the most important of the four 
Vedas V' 

The Brahmanas*. 

After the SamhitSs there grew up the theological treatises 
called the Brahmanas, which were of a distinctly different literary 
type. They are written in prose, and explain the sacred signi- 
ficance of the different rituals to those who are not already ' 
familiar with them. “They reflect,’* says Professor Macdonell, 

“ the spirit of an age in which all intellectual activity is concen- 
trated on the sacrifice, describing its ceremonies, discussing its 
value, speculating on its origin and significance.** These works 
are full of dogmatic assertions, fanciful symbolism and specu- 
lations of an unbounded imagination in the field of sacrificial 
details. The sacrificial ceremonials were probably never so 
elaborate at the time when the early hymns were composed. 
But when the collections of hymns were being handed down from 
generation to generation the ceremonials became more and more 
complicated. Thus there came about the necessity of the dis- 
tribution of the different sacrificial functions among several distinct 
classes of priests. We may assume that this was a period when 
the caste system was becoming established, and when* the only 
thing which could engage wise and religious minds was sacrifice 
and its elaborate rituals. Free speculative thinking was thus 
subordinated to the service of the sacrifice, and the result was 
the production of the most fanciful sacramental and symbolic 

* A. A. Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Uieraiure^ P* 3»' 

* Weber {HisU Ind. Lii-t p. ii, note) says that the word BrShmana signiBes **that 
which relates to prayer brahman,” Max MuUer (S.B, H i. p- Ixvi) says that Brfth- 

meant originally the sayings of Brahmans, whether in the general sense of 
priests, or in the more special sense of Brahman-priests.’* Eggeling (^5. B E, xii. Introd. 
p. xxii) says that the Br&hmapas were so called ^‘probably either because they were' 
intended for the instruction and guidance of priests (brahman) generally; or because 
they were, for the most part, the authoritative utterances of such as were thoroughly 
versed in Vedic sacrificial lore and competent to act as Brahmans or superintend* 
ing priests.” But in view of the fact that the Brfihmai^ were also supposed to be as 
much revealed os the Vedas, the present writer thinks that Weber’s view is the correct 
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^tem, unparalleled an3rwhete but aaaotig the Gnostics. It is 
now generally believed that the close of the Brihmana period 
was not later than 500 B.C 

The Ara^yakaa. 

As a further development of the Brahmanas however we get 
the Aranyakas or forest treatises. These works were probably 
composed for old men who had retired into the forest and were 
thus unable to perform elaborate sacrifices requiring a multitude 
of accessories and articles which could not be procured in forests. 
In these, meditations on certain symbols were supposed to be of 
great merit, and they gradually began to supplant the sacrifices 
as being of a superior order. It is here that we find that amongst 
a certain section of intelligent people the ritualistic ideas b^^n 
to give way, and philosophic speculations about the nature of 
truth became gradually substituted in their place. To take an 
illustration from the banning of the Bfhadaranyaka we find 
that instead of the actual performance of the horse sacrifice 
{asvamedhd) there are directions for meditating upon the dawn 
{Uses) as the head of the hors^ the sun as the eye of the horse, 
the air as its life, and so on. This is indeed a distinct advance- 
ment of the claims of speculation or meditation over the actual 
performance of the complicated ceremonials of sacrifice. The 
growth of the subjective speculation, as being capable of bringing 
the highest good, gradually resulted in the supersession of Vedic 
ritualism and the establishment of the claims of philosophic 
meditation and self-knowledge as the highest goal of life. Thus 
we find that the Aranyaka age was a period during which free 
thinking tried gradually to shake off the shackles of ritualism 
which had fettered it }or a long time. It was thus that the 
Aranyakas could pave the way for the Upanisads, revive the 
germs of philosophic speculation in the Vedas, and develop them 
in a manner which made the Upanisads the source of all philo- 
sophy that arose in the world of Hindu thought 

The ]^>Veda, its civilization. 

The hymns of the Bfif-VedB neither the productions of a 
sii^le hand nor do th^ p^l^bty bdoi^ to any sit^le age. They 
were composed probably at different periods hy different sages, 
and it is not improbable that some of them were composed 
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before the Aryan people entered the plains of India. Th^ were 
handed down from mouth to mouth and gradually swelled through 
the new additions that were made 1^ the poets of succeeding 
generations. It was when the collection had increased to a very 
considerable extent that it was probably arranged in the present 
form, or in some other previous forms to which the present 
arrangement owes its origin. They therefore reflect the civilization 
of the Aryan people at different periods of antiquity before and 
after they had come to India. This unique monument of a long 
vanished age is of great aesthetic value, and contains much that' is 
genuine poetry. It enables us to get an estimate of the primitive 
society which produced it — ^the oldest book of the Aryan race. 
The principal means of sustenance were cattle-keeping and the 
cultivation of the soil with plough and harrow, mattock and hoe, 
and watering the ground when necessary with artificial canals. 

“ The chief food consists,” as Kaegi says, "together with bread, 
of various preparations of milk, cakes -of flour and butter, many 
sorts of vegetables and fruits; meat cooked on the spits or in pots, 
is little used, and was probably eaten only at the great feasts and 
family gatherings. Drinking plays throughout a much more im- 
portant part than eating*.” The wood-worker built war-chariots 
and ws^ons, as also more delicate carved works and artistic cups. 
Metal-workers, smiths and potters continued their trade. The 
women understood the plaiting of mats, weaving and sewing; 
they manufacture the wool of the sheep into clothing for men 
and covering for animals. The group of individuals forming a 
tribe was the highest political unit; each of the different families 
forming a tribe was under the sway of the father or the head of 
the family. Kingship was probably hereditary and in some cases 
electoral. Kingship was nowhere absolute, but limited by the 
will of the people. Most developed ideas of justice, right and 
law, were present in the country. Thus Ka^ says, “ the hymns 
strongly prove how deeply the prominent minds in the people 
were persuaded that the eternal ordinances of the rulers of the 
world were as inviolable in mental and moral matters as in the 
realm of nature, and that every wrong act, even the unconscious, 
was punished and the sin expiated*.” Thus it is only right and 
proper to think that the Aryans had attained a pretty h^h d^ree 


* Th* Rigvkb, bf Kaegi, 1886 edition, p. 13. 


* JMI. p. 18. 
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of civilization, but nowhere was the sincere spirit of the Aryans 
more manifested than in religion, which was the most essential and 
dominant feature of almost all the hymns, except a few secular 
ones. Thus Kaegi says, " The whole significance of the Rigveda 
in reference to the general history of religion, as has repeatedly 
been pointed out in modem times, rests upon this, tiiat it presents 
to us the development of religious conceptions from the earliest 
beginnings to the deepest apprehension of the godhead and its 
relation to man*.” 


The Vedic Gods. 

The hymns of the Rg-Veda were almost all composed in 
praise of the gods. The social and other materials are of secondary 
importance, as these references had only to be mentioned inci- 
dentally in giving vent to their feelings of devotion to the god. 
The gods here are however personalities presiding over the diverse 
powers of nature or formii^ their very essence. They have 
therefore no definite, systematic and separate characters like the 
Greek gods or the gods of the later Indian mythical works, the 
Puranas. The powers of nature such as the storm, the rain, the 
thunder, are closely associated with one another, and the gods 
associated with them are also similar in character. The same 
epithets are attributed to different gods and it is only in a few 
specific qualities that they differ from one another. In the later 
mythological compositions of the PurSnas the gods lost their 
character as hypostatic powers of nature, and thus became actual 
personalities and characters having their tales of joy and sorrow 
like the mortal here below. The Vedic gods may be contrasted 
with them in this, tha^ they are of an impersonal nature, as the 
characters they display are mostly but expressions of the powers 
of nature. To take an example, the fire or Agni is described, as 
Ka^ has it, as one that ” lies concealed in the softer wood, as 
in a chamber, until, called forth by the rubbing in the early 
morning hour, he suddenly springs forth in gleaming brightness. 
The sacrificer takes and lays him on the wood. When the priests 
pour melted butter upon him, he leaps up crackling and neighing 
like a horse — he whom men love to see increasing like their own 
prosperity. They wonder at him, when, decking himself with 


* Tht Rigveda^ Kaegi, p« 96. 
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changing colors like a suitor, equally beautiful on all sides, he 
presents to all sides his front 

All-searching is his beam, the gleaming of his light, 

His, the all-beantifiil, of h^uteous fact and glance^ 

The changing shimmer like that floats upon the stream, 

So Agni’s rays gleam over bright and never cease* * 

R. V. I. 143. 3, 

They would describe the wind (Vsta) and adore him and say 

“In what place was he bom, and from whence comes he? 

The vit^ breath of gods, the world’s great ofl&pring^ 

The God where’er he will moves at his {Measure: 

His rushing sound we hear— what his appearance, no one*.” 

R. V. X. 168. 3, 4. 

It was the forces of nature and her manifestations, on earth 
here, the atmosphere around and above us, or in the Heaven 
bejrond the vault of the sky that excited the devotion and 
imagination of the Vedic poets. Thus with the exception of a 
few abstract gods of whom we shall presently speak and some 
dual divinities, the gods may be roughly classified as the terres- 
trial, atmospheric, and celestial. 

Polytheism, Henotheism and Monotheism. 

The plurality of the Vedic gods may lead a superficial enquirer 
to think the faith of the Vedic people polytheistic. But an in- 
telligent reader will find here nei^er polytheism nor monotheism 
but a simple primitive sU^e of belief to which both of these may 
be said to owe their origin. The gods here do not preserve their 
proper places as in a pol}rtheistic faith, but each one of them 
shrinks into insignificance or shines as supreme according as it is 
the object of adoration or not. The Vedic poets were the children 
of nature. Every natural phenomenon excited their wonder, 
admiration or veneration. The poet is struck with wonder that 
“ the rough red cow gives soft white milk.” The appearance or 
the setting of the sun sends a thrill into the minds of the Vedic 
aag^ and with wonder-gazing ^es he exclaims: 

“Undropped beneath, not fastened firm, how comes it 
That downward turned he &Us not downward ? 

The guide of his ascending path,— who saw it* ?” R. V. iv. 13. 5. 

The sages wonder how “ the sparkling waters of all rivers flow 
into one ocean without ever filling it.” The minds of the Vedic 

* Tk* Higvtda, by Kaegi. p. 33- * P* SA 
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people as we find in the h3^n8 were h^hly impressionable and 
fi«sh. At this stage the time was not ripe enough for them to 
accord a consistent and well-defined existence to the multitude 
of gods nor to universalize them in a monotheistic creed. They 
hypostatized unconsciously any force of nature that overawed 
them or filled them with gratefulness and joy by its beneficent or 
aesthetic character, and adored it The deity which moved the de- 
votion or admiration of their mind was the most supreme for the 
time. This peculiar trait of the Vedic hymns Max Muller has called 
HenotheismorKathenotheism : "abelief in singlegods, each in turn 
standing out as the highest And since the gods are thought of 
as specially ruling in their own spheres, the singers, in their special 
concerns and desires, call most of all on that god to whom thqr 
ascribe the most power in the matter, — ^to whose department if I 
may say so,theirwish belongs. This god alone is present to the mind 
of the suppliant; with him for the time being is associated every- 
thing that can be said of a divine being; — ^he is the highest, the only 
god, before whom all others disappear, there being in this, however, 
no offence or depreciation of any other god V’ “Against this theory 
it has been urged,” as Macdonell rightly says in his Vedic Mytk- 
04 ^*,“that Vedic deities are not represented 'as independent of 
ail the rest,’ since no religion brings its gods into more frequent 
and varied juxtaposition and combination, and that even the 
mightiest gods of the Veda are made dependent on others. Thus 
Varupaand SCtya are subordinate to Indra (i. loi), Varuna and 
the A^ns submit to the power of Visnu (i. 156)... .Even when a 
god is spoken of as unique or chief (ekd), as is natural enough in 
laudations, such statements lose their temporarily monotheistic 
force; through the modifications or corrections supplied by the con- 
text or even by the same verse*.” " Henotheism is therefore an 
appearance,” says Macdonell, “rather than a reality, an appearance 
produced tty the indefiniteness due to undeveloped anthropo- 
morphism, ^ the lack of any Vedic god occuftying the position 
of a Zeus as the constant head of the pantheon, Ity the natural 
tendency of the priest or singer in extolling a particular god to 
exaggerate his greatness and to ignore other gods, and by the 

* T»t ^gvtia, ty Kaagi, p. 
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growing belief in the unity of the gods (c£ the refrain of 3, 35) 
each of whom m^ht be r^arded as a type of the divine*.” But 
whether we call it Henotheism or the mere temporary exaggera- 
tion of the powers of the deity in question, it is evident that this 
stage can neither be properly called pol3rtheistic nor monotheistic, 
but one which had a tendency towards them both, although it 
was not sufficiently developed to be identified with either of diem. 
The tendency towards extreme exaggeration could be called a 
monotheistic bias in germ, whereas the correlation of different 
deities as,independent of one another and yet existing side by side 
was a tendency towards polytheism. 

Growth of a Monotheistic tendency; PrajSpati, Visvakarma. 

This tendency towards extolling a god as the greatest and 
highest gradually brought forth the conception of a supreme 
Lord of all beings (Prajapati), not by a process of conscious 
generalization but as a necessary stage of development of the mind, 
able to ima^ne a deity as the repository of the highest moral and 
physical poiver, though its direct manifestation cannot be per- 
ceived. Thus the epithet Prajapati or the Lord of beings, which 
was originally an epithet for other deities, came to be recognized 
as a separate deity, the highest and the greatest Thus it is said 
in R. V. X. I2I*: 

In the beginning rose Hiraqyagarbha, 

Bom as the only lord of all existence. 

This earth he settled firm and heaven established : 

What god shall we adore with our oblations? 

Who gives us breath, who gives us strength, whose bidding 
All creatures must obey, the bright gods even ; 

Whose shade is death, whose shadow life immortal: 

What god shall we adore with our oblations ? 

Who by his might alone became the monarch 
Of all that breathes, of all that wakes or slumbers. 

Of all, both man and beast, the lord eternal : 

What god shall we adore srith our oblations? 

Whose might and majesty these snowy mountains. 

The ocean and the distant stream exhibit ; 

Whose arms extended are these spreading r^ons : 

What god shall we adore with our oblations ? 

Who made the heavens bright, the earth enduring, 

Who fixed the firmament, the heaven of heavmis ; 

Vfho measured out the air's extended spaces: 

What god shall we adore with our oblations ? 

Maodanell’s ndic p. 17. * by Xasgi, pp. 88, 89. 
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Similar attributes are also .ascribed to the deity Viivakanria 
(All-creator)'. He is said to be father and procreator of all beings, 
though himself uncreated. He generated the primitive waters. 
It is to him that the sage says, 

Who is our &ther, our creator, maker. 

Who every place doth know and every creature, 

By whom alone to gods their names were given. 

To him all other creatures go to ask him*. R.V.X.82. 3. 

Brahma. 

The conception of Brahman which has been the highest glory 
for the VedSnta philosophy , of later days had hardly emerged in 
the BS'Veda from the associations of the sacrificial mind. The 
meanings that SSyana the celebrated commentator of the Vedas 
gives of the word as collected by Haug are : (a) food, food offering, 
(d) the chant of the sSnia-singer, (c) magical formula or text, 
(d) duly completed ceremonies, (r) the chant and sacrificial gift 
tc^ther, (/) the recitation of the hotr priest, (g) great. Roth 
says that it also means “ the devotion which manifests itself as 
longing and satisfaction of the soul and reaches forth to the 
gods." But it is only in the datapaths BrShmana that the con- 
ception of Brahman has acquired a great significance as the 
supreme principle which is the moving force behind the gods. 
Thus the Satapatha says, " Verily in the beginning this (universe) 
was the Brahman (neut.). It created the gods; and, having 
created the gods, it made them ascend these worlds: Agni this 
(terrestrial) world, VSyu the air, and Surya the sky.... Then the 
Brahman itself went up to the sphere beyond. Having gone up 
to the sphere beyond, it considered, 'How can I descend again 
into these worlds? * It then descended again by means of these 
two. Form and Name. Whatever has a name, that is name; and 
that again which has no name and which one knows by its form, 
* this is (of a certain) form,’ that is form : as far as there are Form 
and Name so far, indeed, extends this (universe). These indeed 
are the two great forces of Brahman; and, verily, he who knows 
these two great forcea of Brahman becomes himself a g;reat force*. 
In another place Brahman is said to be the ultimate thing in the 
Universe and is identifi^ with Prajipati, Puruaa and Prina 

' See TkeXigvtdg, byXeeri, pirSOt iadiaeoMuk'i&wMiir^ TVeCr, vol. iv. pp. 5-1 1. 
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(the vital air*), In another place Brahman is described as being 
the SvayambhQ (self-bom) performing austerities, who offered 
his own self in the creatures and the creatures in his own self, 
and thus compassed supremacy, sovereignty and lordship over 
all creatures*. The conception of the supreme man (Purusa) in 

Rg-Veda also supposes that the supreme man pervades the 
world with only a fourth part of Himself, whereas the remaining 
three parts transcend to a region beyond. He is at once the 
present, past and future*. 

Sacrifice; the First Rudiments of the Law of Karma. 

It will however be wrong to suppose that these monotheistic 
tendencies were gradually supplanting the polytheistic sacrifices. 
On the other hand, the complications of ritualism were gradually 
growing in their elaborate details. The direct result of this growA 
contributed however to relegate the gods to a relatively unim> 
portant position, and to raise the dignity of the ms^ical charac- 
teristics of the sacrifice as an institution which could give the 
desired fruits of themselves. The offerings at a sacrifice were not 
dictated by a devotion with which we are familiar under Christian 
or Vaisnava influence. The sacrifice taken as a whole is con- 
ceived as Haug notes “ to be a kind of machinery in which every 
piece must tally with the other,” the slightest discrepancy in the 
performance of even a minute ritualistic detail, say in the pouring 
of the melted butter on the fire, or the proper placing of utensils 
employed in the sacrifice, or even the misplacing of a mere straw 
contrary to the injunctions was sufficient to spoil the whole 
sacrifice with whatsoever earnestness it might be performed. 
Even if a word was mispronounced the most dreadful results 
might follow. Thus when Tvastr performed a sacrifice for the 
production of a demon who would be able to kill his enemy 
Indra, owing to the mistaken accent of a single word the object 
was reversed and the demon produced was killed by Indra. But if 
the sacrifice could be duly performed down to the minutest 
detail, there was no power which could arrest or delay the fruitimi 
of the object Thus the objects of a sacrifice were fulfilled not 
by the grace of the gods, but as a natural result of the sacrifice. 
The performance of the rituals invariably produced certain 
mystic or magical results by virtue of which the object desired 

* See f. B.E. xuii. pp. 59, ,60, 400 and xliv. p. 409. 
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by the sacrificer was fulfilled in due course like the fulfilment of 
a natural law in the physical world. The sacrifice was believed 
to have existed from eternity like the Vedas. The creation of 
the world itself was even regarded as the fruit of a sacrifice per'* 
formed the supreme Being. It exists as Haug says “ as an 
invisible thing at all times and is like the latent power of elec- 
tricity in an electrifying machine, requiring only the operation 
of a suitable apparatus in order to be elicited.** The sacrifice is 
not offered to a god with a view to propitiate him or to obtain 
from him welfiue on earth or bliss in Heaven; these rewards are 
directly produced by the sacrifice itself through the correct per- 
formance of complicated and interconnected ceremonies which 
constitute the sacrifice. Though in each sacrifice certain gods 
were invoked and received the offerings, the gods themselves 
were but instruments in bringing about the sacrifice or in com- 
pleting the course of mystical ceremonies composing it. Sacrifice 
is thus regarded as possessing a mystical potency superior even to 
the gods, who it is sometimes stated attained to their divine rank 
by means of sacrifice. Sacrifice was regarded as almost the only 
kind of duty, and it was also called karma or kriy& (action) and 
the unalterable law was, that these mystical ceremonies for good 
or for bad, moral or immoral (for there were many kinds of 
sacrifices which were performed for injuring one’s enemies or 
gaining worldly prosperity or supremacy at the cost of others) 
were destined to produce their effects. It is well to note here that 
the first recognition of a cosmic order or law prevailing in nature 
under the guardianship of the highest gods is to be found in the 
use of the word Rta (literally the course of things). This word 
was also used, as Macdonell observes, to denote the "'order* 
in the moral world dS truth and 'right* and in the religipus 
world as sacrifice or ' rite’ * ” and its unalterable law of producing 
effects. It is interesting to note in this connection that it is here 
that we find the first germs of the law of karma, which exerd^ 
such a dominating «>ntrol over Indian thought up to the present 
day. Thus we find the simple faith and devotion of the Vedic 
hymns on one hand being supplanted by the growth of a complex 
^tem of sacrificial rites, and on the other bending their course 
towards a monotheistic Or philosophic knowledge of the ultimate 
reality of the universe. 

» Uiedeiidl*i VtikifytMtss, p. n. 
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Cosmogony — Mjrthological and philosophical. 

The cosmogony of the ^-Veda may be looked at from two 
aspects, the mytholc^cal and the philosophical. The mythol<^cal 
aspect has in general two currents, as Professor Macdonell'says, 
*' The one r^ratds the universe as the result of mechanical pro- 
duction, the work of carpenter’s and joiner’s skill; the other 
represents it as the result of natural generation*.” Thus in the 
^-Veda we find that the poet in one place says, “what was 
the wood and what was the tree out of which they built heaven 
and earth*?” The answer given to this question in Taittiriya- 
BrShmana is “Brahman the wood and Brahman the tree from 
which the heaven and earth were made*.” Heaven and Earth are 
sometimes described as having been supported with posts*. They 
are also sometimes spoken of as universal parents, and parentage 
is sometimes attributed to Aditi and Daksa. 

Under this philosophical aspect the semi-pantheistic Man- 
hymn* attracts our notice. The supreme man as we have already 
noticed above is there said to be the whole universe, whatever 
has been and shall be; he is the lord of immortality who has become 
diffused everywhere among things animate and inanimate, and 
all beings came out of him ; from his navel came the atmosphere; 
from his head arose the sky; from his feet came the earth; from 
his ear the four quarters. Again there are other hymns in which 
the Sun is called the soul {dtman') of all that is movable and 
all that is immovable*. There are also statements to the effect 
that the Being is one, though it is called by many names by the 
sages*. The supreme being is sometimes extolled as the supreme 
Lord of the world called the golden egg (Hiranyagarbha*). In 
some passages it is said " Brahmanaspati blew forth these births 
like a blacksmith. In the earliest age of the gods, the existent 
sprang from the non-existent In the first age of the gods, the 
existent sprang from the non-existent: thereafter the r^ions 
sprang, thereafter, from UttSnapada*.” The most remarkable and 
sublime hymn in which the first germs of philosophic speculation 

* Macdonell’s VetSc ifythebgy, p. ii. 
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with regard to the wonderful mysteiy of the origin of the world 
are found is the 129th hymn of R. V. X. 

1. Then there was neither being nor not-being. 

The atmosphere was not» nor sky above it. 

What covered all ? and where 2 by what protected ? 

Was there the fathomless abyss of waters 2 

2. Then neither death nor deathless existed; 

Of day and night there was yet no distinction. 

Alone that one breathed calmly, self-supported, 

Other than It was none, nor aught above It. 

3. Darkness there was at first in darkness hidden; 

The universe was undistinguished water. 

That which in void and emptiness lay hidden 
Alone by power of fervor was developed. 

4. Then for the first time there arose desire. 

Which was the primal germ of mind, within it. 

And sages, searching in their heart, discovered 
In Nothing the connecting bond of Being. 

... .... 

6. Who is it knows ? Who here can tell us surely 
From what and how this universe has risen? 

And whether not till after it the gods lived ? 

Who then can know from what it has arisen? 

7. The source from which this universe has risen. 

And whether it was made, or uncreated, 

He only knows, who from the highest heaven 
Rules, the all-seeing lord — or does not He know' ? 

The earliest commentary on this is probably a passage in the 
^atapatha BrShmana (x. 5. 3 - 1 ) which says that “ in the beginning 
this (universe) was as it were neither non-existent nor existent; 
in the beginning this (universe) was as it were, existed and did 
not exist: there was then only that Mind. Wherefore it has been 
declared by the Rishi (Rg-Veda x. 1 29. i ), * There was then neither 
the non-existent nor th»existent ’ for Mind was, as it were, neither 
existent nor non-existent. This Mind when created, wished to 
become manifest, — more defined, more substantial : it sought after 
a self (a body); it practised austerity : it acquired consistency'.” 
In the Atharva-Veda also we find it stated that all forms of the 
universe were comprehended within the god Skambha*. 

Thus we find that even in the period of the Vedas there sprang 
forth such a philosophic yearning, at least among some who could 

' T%» Xigvedit, by Kugi, p. R. V. X. 109. 

* See Eggeling’e tnuidatioir,<tf S. S, B. S. vol. XLiii. pp. 374, 373. 
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question whether this universe was at all a creation or not, which 
could think of the origin of the world as being enveloped in the 
mystery of a primal non-differentiation of being and non-being ; 
and which could think that it was the primal One which by its 
inherent fervour gave rise to the desire of a creation as the first 
manifestation of the germ of mind, from which the universe sprang 
forth through a series of mysterious gradual processes. In the 
Brihmanas, however, we find that the cosmogonic view generally 
requires the agency of a creator, who is not however' always the 
starting point, and we find that the theory of evolution is com- 
bined with the theory of creation, so that PrajSpati is sometimes 
spoken of as the creator while at other times the creator is said 
to have floated in the primeval water as a cosmic golden 

Eschatology ; the Doctrine of Atman. 

There seems to be a belief in the Vedas that the soul could 
be separated from the body in states of swoon, and that it could 
exist after death, though we do not find there any trace of the 
doctrine of transmigration in a developed form. In the l^atapatha 
BrShmana it is said that those who do not perform rites with 
correct knowledge are born again after death and suffer death 
again. In.a hymn of the Rg-Veda (x. 58) the soul {ntanas) of a man 
apparently unconscious is invited to come back to him from the 
trees, herbs, the sky, the sun, etc. In many of the hymns there 
is also the belief in the existence of another world, where the 
highest material joys are attained as a result of the performance 
of the sacrifices and also in a hell of darkness underneath 
where the evil-doers are punished. In the Satapatha Brihmana 
we find that the dead pass between two fires which burn the evil- 
doers, but let the good go by' ; it is also said there that everyone 
is born again after death, is weighed in a balance, and receives 
reward or punishment according as his works are good or bad. 
It is easy to see that scattered ideas like these with regard to 
the destiny of the soul of man according to the sacrifice that he 
performs or other good or bad deeds form the first rudiments of 
the later doctrine of metempsychosis. The idea that man enjo3rs 
or suffers, either in another world or by being born in this world 
according to his good or bad deeds, is the first bt^nning of the 
moral idea, though in the Brahmanic days the good deeds were 
' See .S. B. t. 9. 3, and also Macdonell’s yiMe ifytkokgf, pp. 16S, t6j. 
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more often of the nature of sacrificial duties' than ordinary good 
works. These ideas of the possibilities of a necessuy connection 
of the enjo3mients and sorrows of a man with his good and bad 
works when combined with the notion of an inviolable law or 
order, wUch we have already seen was gradually growing with 
the conception of rta* end the unalterable law which produces 
the effects of sacrificial works, led to the Law of Karma and the 
doctrine of transmigration. The words which denote soul in the 
Kg- Veda are monos, dtman and asu. The word atman however 
which became famous in later Indian thought is generally used 
to mean vital breath. Manas is regarded as the seat of thought 
and emotion, and it seems to be r^arded, as Macdoneli says, as 
dwelling in the heart*. It is however difficult to understand how 
Stman as vital breath, or as a separable part of man going out of 
the dead man came to be r^arded as the ultimate essence or 
reality in man and the universe. There is however at least one 
passage in the Rg>Veda where the poet penetrating deeper and 
deeper passes from the vital breath (asu) to the blood, and thence 
to Stman as the inmost self of the world ; " Who has seen how 
the first-bom, being the Bone-possessing (the shaped world), was 
bom from the Boneless (the shapeless)? where was the vital 
breath, the blood, the Self (dtman) of the world ? Who went to 
ask him that knows it*?” In Taittirlya Aranyaka i. 23, however, 
it is said that PrajSpati after having created his self (as the world) 
with his own self entered into it In Taittirlya Brahmana the 
Stman is called omnipresent, and it is said that he who knows 
him is no more stained by evil deeds. Thus we find that in the 
pre-Upani^ Vedic literature Stman probably was first used to 
denote ” vital breath ” in men, then the self of ^e world, and then 
the self in man. It is fron^rthis last stage that we find the traces 
of a growing tendency to looking at the self of man as the omni- 
present supreme principle of the universe, the knowledge of which 
makes a man sinless and pure. 

Conclusion. 

Looking at the advancement of thought in the Kff'Veda we 
find first that a fobric of thouj^t was gradually growing which 
not only looked upon the universe as a correlation of parts or a 

* Htodoudl’c Vtdif JfyttoUigif, ^ M Md R. V. vm. 8^ 
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construction made of them, but sought to explain it as having 
emanated from one great being who is sometimes described as 
one with the universe and surpassing it, and at other times as 
being separate from it; the ^[nostic spirit which is the mother 
of idiilosophic thought is seen at times to be so bold as to express 
doubts even on the mostfundamentalquestions of creation— "Who 
knows whether this world was ever created or not?" Secondly, 
the growth of sacrifices has helped to establish the unalterable 
nature of the law by which the (sacrificial) actions produced their 
effects of themselves. It also lessened the importance of deities 
as being the supreme masters of the world and our fate, and the 
tendency of henotheism gradually diminished their multiple 
character and advanced the monotheistic tendency in some 
quarters. Thirdly, the soul of man is described as being separable 
from his body and subject to suffering and enjoyment in another 
world according to his good or bad deeds; the doctrine that the 
soul of man could go to plants, etc., or that it could s^ain be re- 
born on eartii, is also hinted at in certain passages, and this may 
be r^rded as sowing the first seeds of the later doctrine of 
transmigration. The self {S^n) is spoken of in one place as the 
essence of the world, and when we trace the idea in the Brahmanas 
and the Aranyakas we see that Stman has begun to mean the 
supreme essence in man as well as in the universe, and has thus 
approached the great Atman doctrine of the Upanisads. 
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SaAkara tiie most eminent exponent of the'Upani^ads holds that 
diey are meant for such superior men who are already above 
worldly or heavenly prosperities, and for whom the Vedic duties 
have ceased to have any attraction. Wheresoever there may be 
such a deserving person, be he a student, a householder or an 
ascetic, for him the Upanisads have been revealed for his ultimate 
emancipation and the true knowledge Those who perform the 
Vedic duties belong to a sts^ inferior to those who no longer 
care for the fruits of the Vedic duties but are caigse for final 
emancipation, and it is the latter who alone are fit to hear the 
Upanisads*. 

The names of the Upani 9 ads ; Non-Brahmanic influence. 

The Upanisads are also known by another name VedSnta, as 
they are believed to be the last portions of the Vedas {veda-mUa, 
end): it is 1^ this name that the philosophy of the Upanisads, 
the VedSnta philosophy, is so familiar to us. A modem student 
knows that in language the Upanisads approach the classical 
Sanskrit ; the ideas preached also show that they are the culmina* 
tion of the intellectual achievement of a great epoch. As they 
thus formed the concluding parts of the Vedas they retained their 
Vedic names which th^ took from the name of the different 
schools or branches {sOkkS) among which the Vedas were studied*. 
Thus the Upanisads attached to the Brahmanas of the Aitareya 
and Kausitaki schools are called respectively Aitareya and 
Kausitaki Upanisads. Those of the Tandins and TalavakSras of 
the SSma-veda are called the ChSndogya and TalavakSra (or 
Kena) Upanisads. Those of the Taittiifya school of the Y ajurveda 

* Tliisbwlwtitetl1edthediffei«Boeoffitnen(a^£iArM«4i). Those who peifoim 
the tsiciifioes are not fit to hear the tlpanifads and those who are fit to hear the Upa* 
nifads have no longer anjr necessi^ to perform the sacrificial duties. 

* When the SaqiiiitS tests had become substantially fixed, they wem oonwiitted 

to memory in different parts of the oountiy and transmitted fimn teacher to pupil 
along with directions for the practical performance of sacrificial duties. The latter 
fosihed the matter of prose compositions, the Biihmapas. These however were 
gradually liable to diverse kinds of modifications according to the special tende n ci es 
and nee& of die people among wUdi they were recited. Thus after a ffme there 
oee u rre d a great dhergence in dm rssAngs of die texts of die Brihmaue* vwa of die 
same Veda among different people. These dUferent schools were known Iqr the name 
of particular Stkhls (e.g. Aitareya, XamM^) Vrith which the Brihmanas wen asao* 
dated or nam^ According to of BAhmapas of. the different 

Sildils there occurred the diverjMataiof^aiitkit and the length of the Upanifads 
asanciated widi them. 
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form the TAittiif)ra and MahSnSrayatm, of the Ka^ha school 
tile Kathaka, of the Mutrayani school the Maitiaya^I. The 
Bjihadaranyaka Upanisad forms part of the Satapatha BrShma^ 
of the Vajasanqd schools. The Upanisad also belongs to the 
latter school. But the school to which the l^veta^vatara belongs 
cannot be traced, and has probably been lost The presump- 
tion with r^ard to these Upanisads is that th^ represent the 
enlightened views of the particular schools among which they 
flourished, and under whose names they passed. A largfe number 
of Upanisads of a comparatively later age were attached to the 
Atharva-Veda, most of which were named not according to the 
Vedic schools but according to the subject-matter with which 
th^ dealt*. 

It may not be out of place here to mention that from the 
frequent episodes in the Upanisads in which the Brahmins are 
described as having gone to the K^ttriyas for the highest know- 
ledge of philosophy, as well as from the disparateness of the 
Upani^ teachings from that of the general doctrines of the 
BrShmanas and from the allusions to the existence of philo- 
sophical speculations amongst the people in Psli works, it may be 
inferred that among the K^ttriyas in general there existed earnest 
philosophic enquiries which must be regarded as having exerted 
an important influence in the formation of the Upanisad doctrines. 
There is thus some probability in the supposition that though the 
Upanisads are fouiid directly incorporated with the Brahmanas 
it was not the production of the growth of Brahmanic dogmas 
alone, but that non-Brahmanic thoi^ht as well must have either 
set the Upanisad doctrines afoot, or have rendered fruitful assist- 
ance to their formulation and cultivation, though they achieved 
their culmination in the hands of the Brahmins. 

Br&hma^as and the Early Upanisads. 

The passage of the Indian mind from the BrShmanic to the 
Upanisad thought is probably the most remarkable event in the 
history of philosophic thought We know that in the later Vedic 
hymns some monotheistic conceptions of great excelloice were 
developed, but these differ in their nature from the absolutism of 
tire Upanisads as much as the Ptolemaic and the Grpemican 

* Upuiiad, Atman Upuifi^, Piaiiia Upan^sd, etc. Thera mrekoweaer 

a«ne aaceptiona u the Mla^ak]a^ Jtbtia, Fattgalai ikwiiahat e|c. 
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q^tems in astronomy. The direct tianslatipn of Vi&vakaiman or 
Hiran3ragarbha into the Stman and the Brahtnan of the Upani* 
sads seems to me to he very improbable, though I am quite willii^ 
to admit that these conceptions were swallowM up by the atman 
doctrine when it had developed to a proper extent Throughout 
the earlier Upanisads no mention is to be found of Viivakannan, 
Hirany^arbha or Brahmanaspati and no reference of such a 
nature is to be found as can justify us in connecting the Upanisad 
ideas with those conceptions^ The word puru^ no doubt occurs 
frequently in the Upanisads, but the sense and the association 
that come along with it are widely different from that of the 
puruM of the Furu^Qkta of the ^-Veda. 

When the Rg-Veda describes Vi^vakarman it describes him 
as a creator from outside, a controller of mundane events, to whom 
they pray for worldly benefits. " What was the position, which 
and whence was the principle, from which the all-seeing Viivakar- 
man produced the earth, and disclosed the sky by his might ? The 
one ged, who has on every side eyes, on every side a face, on every 
side arms, on every side feet, when producing the sky and earth, 
shapes them with his arms and with his wii^....Do thou, Vi^va- 
karman, grant to thy friends those thy abodeswhich are the highest, 
and the lowest, and the middle... may a generous son remain here 
to us*” ; again in R.V.x.82 we find “ Vi^vakarman is wise, energetic, 
the creator, the disposer, and the highest object of intuition. ... He 
who is our father, our creator, disposer, who knows all spheres and 
creatures, who alone assigns to the gods their names, to him the 
other creaturesresortfor instruction*.” Ag^n about Hiranyagarbha 
we find in R.V. L I2i, ** Hiranyagarbha arose in the beginning ; 
bom, he was the one lord of things existing. He established the 
earth and this sky ; to what god shall we offer our oblation ?... 
May he not injure us, he who is the generator of the earth, who 
ruling by fixed ordinances, produced the heavens, who produced 
the great and brilliant waters I — ^to what god, etc. ? Prajapati, no 
other than thou is lord over all these created things : may we 
obtain that, through desire of which we have invoked thee; may we 
become masters of riches*.” Speaking of die puru^ the ^-Veda 

* Tbe name VUvakwnna appcan in Svat tv. 17. appean in Svet. 

iii.4aadiT. ia,biitoiilya8tlie6ntwai^adb(ii|^. The fJiiaae SawUunnmiW HinuH- 
]nigatMiairliichI>eiuientefi^tooeO^«^bdMlatcrN{sii|il|i.9. TbewotdBnb- 
ma^yaii does aM oecur at 

* dhMntrtf 7 h« 0 ,vet. 'tV. ppid, 7. * * /Ml pp. td, 17. 
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says "Purusha has a thousand heads... a thousand eyes, and a thou* 
sand feet On every side enveloping the earth he transcended [it] 
by a space of ten fingers. ...He formed those aerial creatures, and 
the animals, both wild and tame*,” etc. Even that famous hymn 
(R.V. X. 129) which b^ns with “There was then neither being 
nor non-being, there was no air nor sky above " ends with saying 
“From whence this creation came into being, whether it was 
created or not — he who is in the highest sky, its ruler, probably 
knows or does not know.” 

In the Upanisads however, the position is entirely changed, 
and the centre of interest there is not in a creator from outside 
but in the self: the natural development of the monotheistic posi- 
tion of the Vedas could have grown into some form of developed 
theism, but not into the doctrine that the self was the only reality 
and that everything else was far below it There is no relation 
here of the worshipper and the worshipped and no prayers are 
offered to it, but the whole quest is of the highest truth, and the true 
self of man is discovered as the greatest reality. This change of 
philosophical position seems to me to be a matter of great interest 
This change of the mind from the objective to the subjective does 
not carry with it in the Upanisads any elaborate philosophical 
discussions, or subtle analysis of mind. It comes there as a matter 
of direct perception, and the conviction with which the truth has 
been grasped cannot .fail to impress the readers. That out of the 
apparently meaningless speculations of the BrShmanas this doc- 
trine could have develops, might indeed appear to be too im- 
probable to be believed. 

On the strength of the stories of B§laki GSrgya and AjSta^tru 
(Brh. II. 1), l^vetaketu and Pravahana Jaibali (Cha. v. 3 and Brh. 
VI. 2) and Aruni and ASvapati Kaikeya (Cha. v. m) Garbe thinks 
“that it can be provenjthat the Brahman’s profoundest wisdom, the 
doctrine of All-one, which has exercised an unmistakable influence 
on the intellectual life even of our time, did not have its origin 
in the circle of Brahmans at all* ” mid that “ it took its rise in 
the ranks of the warrior caste*.” This if true would of course 
lead the devdopment of the Upanisads away from the influence 
of the Veda, Brihmanas and the Arau.yakas. But do the facts 
prove thia? Let us briefly examine the evidences that Garbe him- 

> Milit*t SatuirU Tucis, vol. v. n>. 368, 37i- 

* Cube’* articlek "IBMdm Mmism" p. 68. * Md. p. 78. . 
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self has produced. In the story of BSiaki GSrgya and Ajata^trtf 
(B|^ II. i) referred to by him, BilSki Gargya is a boastful man 
who wants to teach the Ksattriya Ajsta^tru the true Brahman, 
but fails and then wants it to be taught by him. To this 
AjSta^tru replies (following Garbe’s own translation) “it is 
contrary to the natural order that a Brahman receive instruction 
from a warrior and expect the latter to declare the Brahman to 
him*.” Does this not imply that in the natural order of things a 
Brahmin always taught the knowledge of Brahman to the 
Ksattriyas, and that it was unusual to find a Bndimin asking a 
K^ttriya about the true knowledge of Brahman? At the beginning 
of the conversation, AjSta^tru had promised to pay Bslaki one 
thousand coins if he could tell him about Brahman, since all people 
used to run to Janaka to speak about Brahman*. The second 
story of ^vetaketu and Pravahana Jaibali seems to be fairly con- 
clusive with r^;ard to the fact that the transmigration doctrines, 
the way of the gods (devqydna) and the way of the fathers 
(pitjydHa) had originated among the Ksattriyas, but it is without 
any relevancy with r^ard to the origin of the superior knowledge 
of Brahman as the true self. 

The third story of Aruni and Aivapati Kaikeya (ChS. v. ii) 
is hardly more convincing, for here .five Brahmins v/ishing to 
know what the Brahman and the self were, went to UddSlaka 
Aruni ; but as he did not know sufficiently about it he accompanied 
them to the Ksattriya king Aivapati Kaikeya who was studying 
the subject But Aivapati ends the conversation by giving them 
certain instructions about the fire doctrine {vaiivdnara agtu) and 
the import of its sacrifices. He does not say anything about the 
true self as Brahm^p. We ought also to consider that there are 
only the few exceptional cases where Ksattriya kings were in- 
structing the Brahmins. But in all other cases the Brahmins were 
discussing and instructing the atman knowledge. I am thu4 led 
to think that Garbe owing to his bitterness of feeling against the 
Brahmins as expressed in the earlier part of the essay had been 
too hasty in his judgment The opinion of Garbe seems to Ipive 
been shared to some extent by Wintemitz also, and the references 
given by him to the l/p^ni^ad passages are also the same as we 

* Gwbe’t srtidc, p. 74. 

* Biiu II., cbmpaie liiao Bpl. iv. 3, how YtjlUvalkys to Junks shout the 
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just examined*. The truth seems to me to be this, that the 
Ksattriyas and even some women took interest in the religio- 
philosophical quest manifested in the Upanisads. The enquirers 
were so eager that either in receiving the instruction of Brahman 
or in imparting it to others, th^ had no considerations of sex and 
birth*; and there seems to be no definite evidence for thinking 
that the Upanisad philosophy originated among the K^ttriyas 
or that the germs of its growth could not be traced in the 
BrShmanas and the Aranyakas which were the productions of 
the Brahmins. 

The change of the BrShmana into the Aranyaka thought is 
signified by a transference of values from the actual sacrifices to 
their symbolic representations and meditations which were re- 
garded as being productive of various earthly benefits. Thus we 
find in the BfhadSranyaka (l. 1) that instead of a horse sacrifice 
the visible universe is to be conceived as a horse and meditated 
upon as such. The dawn is the head of the horse, the sun is the 
qre, wind is its life, fire is its mouth and the year is its soul, and so 
on. What is the horse that grazes in the field and to what good 
can its sacrifice lead? This moving universe is the horse which is 
most significant to the mind, and the meditation of it as such is 
the most suitable substitute of the sacrifice of the horse, the mere 
animal. Thought-activity as meditation, is here taking the place 
of an external worship in the form of sacrifices. The material 
substances and the most elaborate and accurate sacrificial rituals 
lost their value and bare meditations took their place. Side 
by side with the ritualistic sacrifices of the generality of the 
Brahmins, was springing up a system where thinking aiid sym- 
bolic meditations were taking the place of gross matto: and 
action involved in sacrifices. These symbols were not only 
chosen from the ext^al world as the sun, the wind, etc., from 
the body of man, his various vital functions and the senses, but 
even arbitrary alphabets were taken up and it was believed that 
the meditation of these as the highest and the greatest was pro- 
ductive of great beneficial results. Sacrifice in itself was losing 
value in the eyes of these men and diverse mystical significances 
and imports were b^inning to be considered as their real truth*. 

* tnnteniits*i GetehickU tUr indiscAtM Lit^ndur, I. pp. 197 £ 

* Theatoiy of MaitTe7laiidYl.iSavalk7m (B|)i.li. 4} and Uwt of SotjakSnim loa of 

Jsbili and his teacher (ChL iv. 4). * CtriU V. 11. 
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The Uktba (verse) of ^'Veda was identified in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka under several allegorical forms with the PrS^’tdie 
Udgltiia of the Sfimaveda was identified with Om, PrSna,sun and 
eye ; in ChSndog)^ li. the Sfiman was identified with Om, rain, 
water, seasons, PrSna, etc, in Chfindogya iii. 16-17 man was 
identified with sacrifice ; his hunger, thirst, sorrow, with initia- 
tion ; laughing, eating, etc, with the utterance of the Mantras ; 
and asceticism, gift, sincerity, restraint from injury, truth, with 
sacrificial fees {ddksincl). The gifted mind of these cultured Vedic 
Indians was anxious to come to some unity, but logical precision 
of thought had not developed, and as a result of that we find in the 
Aranyakas the most grotesque and fanciful unifications of things 
which to our eyes have little or no connection. Any kind of instru- 
mentality in producing an effect was often considered as pure 
identity. Thus in Ait Aran. IL i. 3 we find “Then comes the origin 
of food. The seed of Prajapati are the gods. The seed of the gods 
is rain. The seed of rain is herbs. The seed of herbs is food. The 
seed of food is seed. The seed of seed is creatures. The seed of 
cr^tures is the heart The seed of the heart is the mind. The seed 
of the mind is speech. The seed of speech is action. The act done 
is this man the abode of Brahman*.” 

The word Brahman according to SSyana meant mantras 
(nu^cal verses), the ceremonies, the hotr priest, the great 
Hillebrandt points out that it is spoken of in R.V.'a8 being new, 
"as not having hitherto existed,” and as "coming into being from 
the fathers.” It originates from the seat of the Rta, springs forth 
at the sound of the sacrifice, begins really to exist when the soma 
juice is pressed and the hymns are recited at the savana rite, 
endures with the helfijof the gods even in battle, and soma is its 
guardian (ILV. viii. 37. i, viiL 69. 9, vi. 33. 5, L 47. 2, vii. 22. 9, 
VI. 52. 3, etc.). On the strength of these Hillebrandt justifies the 
conjecture of Haug that it signifies a mysterious power which can 
be called forth various ceremtmies, and his definitimi of it, as 
the magical force which is derived from the orderly cooperation of 
tile hymns, the chants and the sacrificial gifts*. I am disposed to 
think tiiat this meanit^ is cloKly connected with the meaning as 
we find it in many psassfgnin tiw A^apyakas and the Upanisada 
The meaning in manV 0| seems to be mUway be^een 

1 Ait Aita> lu i-f. ' ^ 

* iHOIelmUidt’s Mtidc OB Cfahmm, A. A. 
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“magical force” and “great,” transition between which is 
rather easy. Even when the sacrifices began to be replaced by 
meditations, the old belief in the power of the sacrifices still 
remained, and as a result of that we find that in many passages 
of the Upanisads people are thinking of meditating upon this 
great force “ Brahman ” as being identified with diverse symbols, 
natural objects, parts and functions of the body. 

When the main interest of sacrifice was transferred from its 
actual performance in the external world to certain forms of 
meditation, we find that the understanding of particular allegories 
of sacrifice having a relation to particular kinds of bodily functions 
was regarded as Brahman, without a knowledge of which nothing 
could be obtained. The fact that these allegorical interpretations 
of the Paffcagnividya are so much referred to in the Upanisads 
as a secret doctrine, shows that some people came to think that 
the resd efficacy of sacrifices depended upon such meditations. 
When the sages rose to the culminating conception, that he is 
really ignorant who thinks the gods to be different from him, they 
thought that as each man was nourished by many beasts, so the 
gods were nourished by each man, and as it is unpleasant for a 
man if any of his beasts are taken away, so it is unpleasant for 
the gods that men should know this great truth*. 

In the Kena we find it indicated that all the powers of 
the gods such as that of Agni (fire) to bum, Vayu (wind) to 
blow, depended upon Brahman, and that it is through Brahman 
that all the gods and all the senses of man could work. The 
whole process of Upanisad thought shows that the magic power 
of sacrifices as associated with Rta (unalterable law) was being 
abstracted from the sacrifices and conceived as the supreme power. 
There are many stories in the Upanisads of the search after the 
nature of this great power the Brahman, which was at first only 
imperfectly realized. They identified it with the dominating power 
of the natural objects of wonder, the sun, the moon, etc with 
bodily and mental functions and with various symbolical re- 
presentations, and deluded themselves for a time with the idea 
that these were satisfactory. But as these were gradually found 
inadequate, they came to the final solution; and the doctrine of 
the inner self of man as beii^.the highest truth the Brahman 

- * i-. 

originated. 
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The meaning of the word ujwmfad. 

The word Upanisad is derived firom the root with the prefix 
iM(tosit), and Max Miillersays that the word originally meant the 
act of sitting down near a teadier and of submissively listening to 
him. In his-introduction to the Upani^ads he says, “The history 
and the genius of the Sanskrit language leave little doubt that 
Upanisad meant oripnally session, particularly a session consisting 
of pupils, assembled at a respectful distance round their teacher*." 
Deussen points out that the word means“secret’’ or “secret instruc- 
tion,” and this is borne out by many of the passages of the Upani- 
sads themselves. Max Miiller also r^^rees that the word was used 
in this sense in the Upani^ds*. There we find that great injunc- 
tioirs of secrecy are to be observed for the communication of the 
doctrines, and it is said that it should only be given to a student 
or pupil who by his supreme moral restraint and noble desires 
proves himself deserving to hear them. ^aAkara however, the 
great Indian exponent of the Upani»ds, derives the word from 
the root sad to destroy and supposes that it is so called because it 
destroys inborn ignorance and leads to salvation by revealing the 
right knowledge. But if we compare the many texts in which the 
word Upanisad occurs in the Upanisads themselves it seems that 
Deussen’s meaning is fully justified*. 

The composition and growth of diverse Upanisads. 

The oldest Upanisads are written in prose. Next to these we 
have some in verses very similar to those that are to be found in 
classical Sanskrit. As is easy to see, the older the Upani^d the 
more archaic is it in its language. The earliest Upani^ds have 
an almost mysterious f^cefiilness in their expressions at least to 
Indian ears. Th^ are simple, pithy and penetrate to the heart 
We can read and read them over a^in without getting tired. 
The lines are always as fresh as ever. As such they have a charpi 
apart from the value of the ideas they intend to convey. The word 
Upanisad was used, as we have seen, in the sense of “secret 
doctrine or instruction” ; the Upaniffad teachings were also in- 
tended to be conv^ed in strictest secrecy to earnest enquirers of 
high morals and superior seH'-resttaint for the purpose of achieving 

* Mw Mill’s S.B.£. vol. .1. p. Isni. 

* S.B,S. ^ I. p. Iksidit 

* "D Mmnt * d ^ VtmttMaii , pp. i»-ig. 
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emancipation. It was thus that the Upanisad style of expression, 
when it once came into use, came to possess the greatest charm and 
attraction for earnest religious people; and as a result of that we 
find that even when other forms of prose and verse had been 
adapted for the Sanskrit language, the Upanisad form of com- 
position had not stopped. Thus though the earliest Upani^ds 
were compiled by 500 B.C., they continued to be written even 50 
late as the spread of Mahommedan influence in India. The 
earliest and most important are probably those that have been 
commented upon by i^ankara namely Brhadaranyaka, Chandogya, 
Aitareya, Taittiriya, Kena, Katha, Pra^na, Mundaka and 
Mandukya^ It is important to note in this connection that the 
separate Upanisads differ much from one another with regard to 
their content and methods of exposition. Thus while some of 
them are busy laying great stress upon the monistic doctrine of 
the self as the only reality, there are others which lay stress upon 
the practice of Yoga, asceticism, the cult of iSiva, of Visnu and 
the philosophy or anatomy of the body, and may thus be 
respectively called the Yoga, 6aiva, Visnu and Sarira Upanisads. 
These in all make up the number to one hundred and eight. 

Revival of Upanisad studies in modern times. 

How the Upanisads came to be introduced into Europe is an 
interesting story. Dara Shiko the eldest son of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan heard of the Upanisads during his stay in Kashmir 
in 1640. He invited several Pandits from Benares to Delhi, who 
undertook the work of translating them into Persian. In 1775 
Anquetil Duperron, the discoverer of the Zend-Avesta, received 
a manuscript of it presented to him by his friend Le Gentil, the 
French resident in Faizabad at the court of Shuja-uddaulah. 
Anquetil translated it into Latin which was published in 1801- 
1802. This translation though largely unintelligible was read by 
Schopenhauer with great enthusiasm. It had, as Schopenhauer 
himself admits, profoundly influenced his philosophy. Thus he 

^ Deussen supposes that Kau^Itaki is also one of the earliest. Max Muller and 
Schroeder think that Maitriyapl also belongs to the earliest group, whereas Deuracn 
counts it as a comparatively later production. Winternitz divides the Upanisads into 
four periods. In the first period he includes Bfhadarat^yaka, Chandogya, Taittiriya, 
Aitareya,, Kau$naki and Kena. In the second he includes IU|haka, l 4 a, SveUilvatara, 
Mu^^ka, Mah&nMyapa, and in the third period he includes Pra^na, Maitrdyapl and 
M&Qdfikya. The rest of the Upanisads he includes in the fourth period. 
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writes in the preface to his als 'WUU und Vontdbai^, 
*' And if, indeed, in addition to this he is a partaker of the benefit 
conferred the Vedas, the access to which, opened to us throi^ 
the Upanishads, is in my qres the greatest advantage which tUs 
still young century enjo)rs over previous ones, because I believe 
that the infiuence of the Sanskrit literature will penetrate not less 
deeply than did the revival of Greek literature in the fifteenth 
century: if, I say, the reader has also already received and 
assimilated the sacred, primitive Indian wisdom, then is he best 
of all prepared to hear what I have to say to him.. ..I might ex- 
press the opinion that each one of the individual and disconnected 
aphorisms which make up the Upanishads may be deduced as 
a consequence from the thought I am going to impart, though 
the converse, that my thought is to be found in the Upanishads 
is by no means the case.” Again, ‘'How does every line display 
its firm,definite,and throughout harmonious meaningl From every 
sentence deep, original, and sublime thoughts arise, and the whole 
is pervaded by a high and holy and earnest spirit... In the whole 
world there is no study, except that of the originals, so beneficial 
and so elevating as that of the Oupanikhat It has been the solace 
of my life, it will be the solace of my death!*” Through Schopen- 
hauer the study of the Upanirads attracted much attention in 
Germany and with the growth of a general interest in the study 
of 'Sanskrit, they found their way into other parts of Europe as 
welL 

The study of the Upanisads has however gained a great 
impetus by the earnest attempts of our Ram Mohan Roy who 
not only translated them into Bengali, Hindi and English and 
published them at his own expense, but founded the Brahma 
Samaj in Bengal, the main religious doctrines of which were 
derived directly from the Upanisads. 

^ Translation by Haldane and Kemp« voL i. pp. xii and xiii. 

* Max Muller says in his introduction to the Upanishads L p« hdi; see 

also pp. lx» Ixi) *ithat Schopenhauer should have spoken of the Upanishads as * pro- 
ducts of the highest wisdom ’...that he should have placed the pantheism there taught 
hiph above the pantheism of Bruno, Malebrancfaei Spinoxa Scotos Er^^ena, u 
bUhHtght to light again at Oxford in i68i, may perhaps secure a more con^iate 
recc^on for those relics of andmit wisdom Aan anytMqg that 1 could say in their 
fovoor.’* 
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The Upaniyads and their interpretations. 

Before entering into the philosophy of the Upanisads it may 
be worth wl^e to say a few words as to the rea^n why diverse 
and even contradictory explanations as to the real import of the 
Upanisads had been ofier^ by the great Indian scholars of past 
times. The Upanmds, as we have seen, formed the' concluding 
portion of the revealed Vedic literature, and were thus called the 
VedSnta. It was almost universally believed by the Hiddus that 
the highest truths could only be found in the revelation of the 
Vedas. Reason was regarded generally as occupying a compara- 
tively subservient place, and its proper use was to be found in its 
judicious employment in getting out the real meaning of the 
apparently conflicting ideas of the Vedas. The highest know- 
ledge of ultimate truth and reality was thus regarded as having 
been once for all declared in the Upanisads. Reason had only to 
unravel it in the light of experience. It is important that readers 
of Hindu philosophy should bear in mind the contrast that it 
presents to the ruling idea of the modem world that new truths 
are discovered by reason and experience every day, and even in 
those cases where the old truths remain, they change their hue 
and character every day, and that in matters of ultimate troths no 
finality can ever be achieved; we are to be content only with as 
much as comes before the purview of our reason and experience 
at the time. It was therefore thought to be extremely audacious 
that any person howsoever learned and brilliant he might be 
should have any right to say anything r^arding the highest 
truths shnply on the authority of his own opinion or the reasons 
that he might offer. In order to make himself heard it was neces- 
sary for him to show from the texts of the Upani^ds that they 
supported him, and that their purport was also the same. Thus 
it was that most schools of Hindu philosophy found it one of their 
principal duties to interpret the Upanisads in order to show that 
they alone represented the true VedSnta doctrines. Any one 
who should feel himself persuaded by the interpretations of any 
particular school might say that in following that school he was 
following the Vedanta. 

The diflSiculty of assuring onesdf that any interpretation is 
absolutely the right one is enhanced by the fact that germs of 
divose kinds of thoi^hts are found scattered over the Upanifads 
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which are not worked out in a systematic manner. Thus each 
interpreter in his turn made the texts favourable to his own 
doctrines prominent and brought them to the forefront, and tried 
to repress others or explain them away. But comparing the 
various ^sterns of Upani^ad interpretation we find that the in- 
terpretation offered by SaAkara very largely represents the view 
of the general body of the earlier Upanisad doctrines, though 
there are some which distinctly foreshadow the doctrines of other 
systems, but in a crude and germinal form. It is thus that Vedanta 
is generally associated with the interpretation of Sankara and 
Sankara’s system of thought is called the Vedinta system, though 
there are many other systems which put forth their claim as repre- 
senting the true Vedanta doctrines. 

Under these circumstances it is necessary that a modern in- 
terpreter of the Upanisads should turn a deaf ear to the absolute 
claims of these exponents, and look upon the Upanisads not as 
a systematic treatise but as a repository of diverse currents of 
thought — ^the melting pot in which all later philosophic ideas were 
still in a state of fusion, though the monistic doctrine of l^aAkara, 
or rather an approach thereto, may be regarded as the purport of 
ly far the largest majority of the texts. It will be better that a 
modem interpreter should not agree to the claims of the ancients 
that all the Upani^ds represent a connected system, but take the 
texts independently and separately and determine their meanings, 
though keeping an attentive eye on the context in which they 
appear. It is in this way alone that we can detect the germs of 
the thoughts of other Indian systems in the Upanisads, and thus 
find in them the earliest records of those tendencies of thoughts. 


The quest after Brahman : the struggle and the failures. 

The fundamental idea which runs through the early Upanisads 
is that underlying the exterior world of change there is an un- 
changeable reality which is identical with that which underlies 
the essence in man'. If we look at Greek philosophy in Par- 
menides or Plato or at modern philosophy in Kant, we find the 
same tendency towards glorifying one unspeakable entity as the 
reality or the essence. 1 have said above that the Upanisads are 


‘ Brh. IV. 4. 5, ««. 
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no systematic treatises of a single hand, but are rather collations 
or compilations of floating monol(^es, dialogues or anecdotes. 
There are no doubt here and there simple discussions but there 
is no pedantry or gymnastics of logic Even the most casual 
reader cannot but be struck with the earnestness and enthu^asm 
of the sages. They run from place to place with great eagerness 
in search of a teacher competent to instruct them about the nature 
of Brahman. Where is Brahman? What is his nature? 

We have noticed that during the closing period of the Sainhita 
there were people who had risen to the conception of a single 
creator and controller of the universe, variously called Prajapati, 
VUvakarman, Punisa, Brahmanaspati and Brahman. But this 
divine controller was yet only a deity. The search as to the 
nature of this deity began in the Upanisads. Many visible objects 
of nature such as the sun or the wind on one hand and the various 
psycholc^cal functions in man were tried, but none could render 
satisfaction to the great ideal that had been aroused. The sages 
in the Upanisads had already started with the idea that there was 
a supreme controller or essence presiding over man and the 
universe But what was its nature? Could it be identified with 
any of the deities of Nature, was it a new deity or was it no deity 
at all? The Upanisads present to us the history of this quest and 
the results that were achieved. 

When we look merely to this quest we find that we have not 
yet gone out of the Araiiyaka ideas and of symbolic (pratika) 
forms of worship. Prdtya (vital breath) was regarded as the most 
essential function for the life of man, and many anecdotes are 
related to show that it is superior to the other organs, such as the 
eye or ear, and that on it all other functions depend. This 
recognition of the superiority of prana brings us to the meditations 
on pr&na as Brahman as leading to the most beneficial results. 
So also we find that owing to the presence of the exalting 
characters of omnipresence and etemality dkdSa^ (space) is 
meditated upon as Brahman. So also manas and Aditya (sun) 
are meditated upon as Brahman. Again side by side with the 
visible material representation of Brahman as the pervading WSyrx, 
or the sun and the immaterial representation as SkS^ manas or 
pr gna^ WO find also the various kinds of meditations as substitutes 
for ^ual sacrifice. Thus it is that there was an earnest quest 
afler the discovery of Brahman. We find a stratum of thdught 
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which shows that the sages were still blinded the old ritualistic 
a880ciations,and though meditation had taken the place of sacrifice 
}mt this was hardly adequate for the highest attainment of 
Brahman. 

Next to the failure of the meditations we have to notice the 
history of the search after Brahman in which the sages sought to 
identify Brahman with the presiding deity of the sun, moon, 
lightning, ether, wind, fire, water, etc, and failed; for none of 
these could satisfy the ideal they cherished of Brahman. It is 
indeed needless here to multiply these examples, for they are 
tiresome not only in this summary treatment but in the original 
as well. They are of value only in this that th^ indicate how 
toilsome was the process by which the old ritualistic associations 
could be got rid of; what struggles and failures the sages had to 
undergo before they reached a knowledge of the true nature of 
Brahman. 

Unknowability of Brahman and the Negative Method. 

It is indeed true that the magical element involved in the 
dischai^ of sacrificial duties lingered for a while in the symbolic 
worship of Brahman in which He was conceived almost as a deity. 
The minds of the Vedic poets so long accustomed to worship 
deities of visible manifestation could not easily dispense with the 
idea of seeking after a positive and definite content of Brahman. 
They tried some of the sublime powers of nature and also many 
symbols, but these could not render ultimate satisfaction. They 
did not know what the Brahman was like, for they had oniy a 
dim and dreamy vision of it in the deep craving of their souls 
which could not be translated into permanent terms. But this 
was enough to lead them on to the goal, for they could not be 
satisfied with anything short of the highest 

They found that by whatever means they tried to give a 
positive and definite content of the ultimate reality, the Brahman, 
they failed. Positive definitions were impossible. Thqr could not 
point out what the Brahman was like in order to give an utterance 
to that which was unutterabli^ they could only say that it was not 
Uke aught that we find in experience. Yajftavalkya said “He 
the atman is not this, nor ttfie {mH xeri). He is fnooneeivable, 
fbr he cannot be conceive^ uMdiangeable, for he is not changed, 
untouched, for nothing toudM^ him; he cannot sufiTer by a stroke 
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of the sword, he cannot suffer any injury*.” He is asat^ non-being^, 
for the being which Brahman is, is not to be understood as such 
being as is known to us by experience ; yet he is being, for he alone 
is supremely real, for the universe subsists by him. We ourselves 
are but he, 1 and yet we know not what he is. Whatever we can 
experience, whatever we can express, is limited, but he is the 
unlimited, the basis of all. “That which is inaudible, intangible, 
invisible, indestructible, which cannot be tasted, nor smelt, eternal, 
without beginning or end, greater than the great (ma^r)|the fixed. 
He who knows it is released from the jaws of death*.” Space, time 
and causality do not appertain to him, for he at once forms their 
essence and transcends them. He is the infinite and the vast, yet 
the smallest of the small, at once here as there, there as here; no 
characterisation of him is possible, otherwise than by the denial 
to him of all empirical attributes, relations and definitions. He 
is independent of all limitations of space, time, and cause which 
rules all that is objectively presented, and therefore the empirical 
universe. When BShva was questioned by Vaskali, he expounded 
the nature of Brahman to him by maintaining silence — “Teach 
me," said Vaskali, “most reverent sir, the nature of Brahman.” 
Bshva however remained silent But when the question was put 
forth a second o** third time he answered, “I teach you indeed but 
you do not understand ; the Atman is silence*.” The way to in- 
dicate it is thus ,by neti neti, it is not this, it is not this. We 
cannot describe it by any positive content which is always limited 
by conceptual thought. 

The Atnum doctrine. 

The sura and substance of the Upanisad teaching is involved 
in the equation Atman Brahman. We have already seen that the 
word Atman was used in the ^tg-Veda to denote on the one hand 
the ultimate essence of the universe, and on the other the vital 
breath in man. Later on in the Upanisads we see that the word 
Brahman is generally used in the former sense, while the w(»d 
Atman is reserved to denote the inmost essence in man, and the 

> B^. IV. 5. 15. Deussen, Max Mailer and Rder have all misinterpreted tl^ 
psMiget attu has been interpreted as an adjeetive or participle, though no cvideaoe 
has been adduced; it is evidently the ablatire of «n, a sword. 

* Katha HI. 15. 

• MX Brahrnamra, iii. 1. 17, and also Deussen, *ft»t Ufam- 

tMt, p. t jd. 
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UfMUiifads are emphatic in thdr declaration that the two are one 
and the same. But what is the inmost essence of man? Ttie seif 
of man involves an ambiguity, as it is used in a variety of senses. 
Thus so far as man consists of the essence of food (i.e. the physical 
parts of man) he is called emnamaya. But behind the sheath of 
this body there is the other self consisting of the vital breath 
which is called the self as vital breath atman). 

Bdiirid this again there is tiie other self "consisting will” called 
the manfiiHaya atman. This again contains within it the ^f 
"consisting of consciousness” called the vijOdnamaya atman. But 
behind it we come to the final essence the self as pure bliss (the 
anandamaya atman). The texts say: "Truly he is the rapture; 
for whoever gets this rapture becomes blissful. For who could 
live, who could breathe if this space {dkaia) was not bliss? For 
it is he who behaves as bliss. For whoever in that Invisible, Self- 
surpassing, Unspeakable, Supportless finds fearless support, he 
really becomes fearless. But whoever finds even a slight difference, 
between himself and this Atman there is fear for him*.” 

Again in another place we find that Praj£pati said: "The self 
{atman) which is free from sin, free from old age, from death and 
grief, from hunger and thirst, whose desires are true, whose dota- 
tions are true, that is to be searched for, that is to be enquired ; 
he gets all his desires and all worlds who knows that self.” The 
gods and the demons on hearing of this sent Indra and Virocana 
respectively as their representatives to enquire of this seif from 
PrajSpati. He agreed to teach them, and asked them to look 
into a vessel of water and tell him how much of self they could 
find. They answered: "We see, this our whole self, even to the 
hair, and to the nails.” Agd he said, "Well, that is the self, that 
is the deathless and the fearless, that is the Brahman.” They went 
away pleased, but Prajipati thought, "There they go away, 
without having discovered, without having realized the m 1£” 
Virocana came away with the conviction that the body was the 
self ; but Indra did not return back to the gods, he was afraid and 
pestered urith doubts and came back to PrajSpati and said, "just 
as the self becomes deCmrated when the body is decorated, well- 
dressed when the body is i|ire|l-dressed, well-cleaned when the 
body is well-cleaned, ev«^ image self will be blind when 

the body is Uind, injured in' cme when the body is injured in 
one eye^and.mutilated when the body is mutilated, and it perishes 
* Taitt II. 7. * Cha. viu. 7. 1. 
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when the body perishes, therefore I can see no good in this theory.” 
Prajapati then gave him a higher instruction about the self, and 
said, “He who goes about enjoying dreams, he is the self, this 
is the deathless, the fearless, this is Brahman.” Indra departed 
but was again disturbed with doubts, and was afraid and came 
back and said “that though the dream self does not become blind 
when the body is blind, or injured in one eye when the body is 
so injured and is not affected by its defects, and is not killed by 
its destruction, but yet it is as if it was overwhelmed, as if it suffered 
and as if it wept — in this I see no good.” Prajapati gave a still 
higher instruction : “ When a man,fast asleep, in total contentment, 
does not know any dreams, this is the self, this is the deathless, 
the fearless, this is Brahman.” Indra departed but uras s^ain 
filled with doubts on the way, and returned again and said “the 
self in deep sleep does not know himself, that I am this, nor does 
he know any other existing objects. He is destroyed and lost 
I see no good in this." And now Prajapati after having given a 
course of successively higher instructions as self as the body, as 
the self in dreams and as the self in deep dreamless sleep, and 
having found, that the enquirer in each case could find out that this 
was not the ultimate truth about the self that he was seeking, 
ultimately gave him the ultimate and final instruction about the 
full truth about the self, and said “this body is the support of the 
deathless and the. bodiless self. The self as embodied is affected 
by pleasure and pain, the self when associated with the body can- 
not get rid of pleasure and pain, but pleasure and pain do not 
touch the bodiless selH.” 

As the anecdote shows, they sought such a constant and un- 
changeable essence in man as was beyond the limits of any change. 
This inmost essence has sometimes been described as pure subject- 
object-less consciousness, the reality, and the bliss. He is the 
seer of all seeing, the hearer of all hearing and the knower of all 
knowledge. He sees but is not seen, hears but is not heard, knows 
but is not known. He is the light of all lights. He is like a lump 
of salt, with no inner or outer, which consists through and through 
entirely of savour; as in truth this Atman has no inner or outer, 
but consists through and through entirely of knowledge. Bliss is 
riot an attribute of it but it is bliss itself. The state of Brahman 
is thus likened unto the state of dreamless sleep. And he who 
has reached this bliss is beyond any fear. It is dearer to us than 

‘ ChL vm. 7-1*. 
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son, brother, wife, or husband, wealth or prosperity. It is for it 
and by it that things appear dear to us. It is the dearest par 
txeeUetue, our inmost Atman. All limitation is fraught with pain; 
it is the infinite alone that is the highest bliss. When a man 
receives this rapture, then is he full of bliss ; for who could breathe, 
who live^ if that bliss had not filled this void {ikaid)} It is he 
who behaves as Uiss. For when a man finds his peace, his fearless 
support in that invisible, supportless, inexpressible, unspeakable 
one, then has he attained peace. 

Place of Brahman in the Upani9ads. 

There is the atman not in man alone but in all objects of tlie 
universe, the sun, the moon, the world ; and Brahman is this atman. 
There is nothing outside the atman, and therefore there is no 
plurality at all. As from a lump of clay all that is made of clay 
is known, as from an ingot of black iron all that is made of 
black iron is known, so when this atman the Brahman is known 
everything else is known. The essence in man and the essence 
of the universe are one and the same, and it is Brahman. 

Now a question may arise as to what may be called the nature 
of the phenomenal world of colour, sound, taste, and smell. But 
we must also remember that the Upanisads do not represent so 
much a conceptional system of philosophy as visions of the seers 
who ate possessed by the spirit of this Brahman. They do not 
notice even the contradiction between the Brahman as unity and 
nature in its diversity. When the empirical aspect of diversity 
attracts their notice, they affirm it and yet declare that it is all 
Brahman. From Brahman it has come forth and to it will it 
return. He has himself created it out of himself and then entered 
into it as its inner controller (antarySmin). Here is thus a glaring 
dualistic trait of the world of matter and Brahman as its controller, 
though in other places we find it asserted most emphatically that 
these are but names and forms, and when Brahman is known 
everything else is known. No attempts at reconciliation are made 
for the sake of the consistency of conceptual utterance, as 
^afikara the great professor of VedSnta does by explaining away 
the dualistic texts. The universe is said to be a r^ty, but the 
real in it is Brahman alone.> It is on account of Brahman that 
the fire burns and the* wind blows. He is the active principle in 
the entire universe, and yet the most passiveand uninoved. The 
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world is his body, jwt be is the soul within. "He creates all, 
wills all, snrells all, tastes all, he has pervaded all, silent and un- 
affected*". He is below, above, in the back, in front, in the south 
and in the north, he is all this*. "These rivers in -the east and 
in the west originating from the ocean, return back into it and 
become the ocean themselves, though they do not know that they 
are sa So also all these people coming into being from the Being 
do not know that th^ have come from the Being.... That which 
is the subtlest that is the self, that is all this, the truth,' that self 
thou art O Svetaketu*." "Brahman," as Deussen points out, 
"was regarded as the cause antecedent in time, and the universe 
as the effect proceeding from it; the inner dependence of the 
universe on Brahman and its essential identity with him was 
represented as a creation of the universe by and out of Brahman." 
Thus it is said in Mund. i. i. 7: 

As a spider ejects and retracts (the threads)^ 

As the plants shoot forth on the earth, 

As the hairs on the head and body of the living man. 

So from the imperishable all that is here. 

As the sparks from the well-kindled fire. 

In nature akin to it, spring forth in their thousands. 

So, my dear sir, from the imperishable 
Living beings of many kinds go forth, 

And again return into him*. 

Yet this world principle is the dearest to us and the highest 
teaching of the Upanisads is “That art thou.” 

Again the growth of the doctrine that Brahman is the "inner 
controller” in all the parts and forces of nature and of mankind as 
the Stman thereof, and that all the effects of the universe are the 
result of his commands which no one can outstep, gave rise to a 
theistic current of thoi^ht in which Brahman is held as standing 
aloof as God and controlling the world. It is by his ordaining, it 
is said, that the sun and moon are held together, and , the sky and 
earth stand held together*. God and soul are distinguished ^ain 
in the famous verse of Svets^vatara*: 

Two bright-feathered bosom friends 
Flit around one and the same tree ; 

One of them tastes the sweet berries, 

The other without eating merely gazes down. 

* Chi. III. 14. 4. * Hid. vii. *5. t; also Mun^aka n. a. 11. * ChS. vi. 10. 

* DeoHen’s trandation in oftKt Vptmskadt, p. 164. * Brh. in. S. 1. 

* dvetUvatara iv. 6, and MuQ^aka III. 1. 1 , also Deussen’s translation in 
^tk* Vpamtkadt, p. 177. 
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But in spite of this apparent theistic tmdency and the occa* 
sional use of the word lia or liana, there seems to be no doubt 
that theism in its true sense was never prominent, and this acknow« 
ledgement of a supreme Lord was also an offshoot of the exalted 
position of the atman as the supreme principle: Thus we read in 
Kausitaki Upanisad 3. g, “He is not great by good deeds nor low 
by e^ deeds^ but it is he makes one do good deeds whom he 
wants to raises and makes him commit bad deeds whom he wants 
to lower down. He is the protector of the universe, he is the 
master of the world and the lord of all; he is my soul {dimany’ 
Thus the lord in spite of his greatness is still my soul There are 
again other passages which regard Brahman as being at once 
immanent and transcendent. Thus it is said that there is that 
eternally existing tree whose roots grow upward and whose 
branches grow downward. All the universes are supported in it 
and no one can transcend it. This is that, " . . .from its fear the fire 
bums, the sun shines, and from its fear Indra, Vayu and Death 
the fifth (with the other two) run on'.” 

If we overlook the different shades in the development of the 
conception of Brahman in the Upanisads and look to the main 
currents, we find that the strongest current of thought which has 
found expression in the majority of the texts is this that the 
Atman or the Brahman is the only reality and that besides this 
everything else is unreal The other current of thought which is 
to be found in many of the texts is the pantheistic creed that 
identifies the universe with the Atman or Brahman. The third 
current is that of theism which looks upon Brahman as the Lord 
controlling the world. It is because these ideas were still in the 
melting pot, in which none of them were systematically worked 
out, that the later exponents of Vedanta, Saftkara, RSminuja, 
and others quarrelled over the meanings of texts in order to 
develop a consistent ^tematic philosophy out of them. Thus it 
is that the doctrine of MSyi wbuch is slightly hinted at once in 
Bfbadiranyaka and thrice in SvetS^tara, becomes the founda- 
tion of Safikara's philosophy of the VedSnta in which Brahman 
alone is real and all else beside him is unreal*. 


' Kaput II. 6. 1 and 3. 


* II. 3. 19, l&vet I. to, IV. 9, 10. 
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The Worid. 

We have already seen that the universe has come out of 
Brahman, has its essence in Brahman, and will also return back 
to it But in spite of its existence as Brahman its character as 
represented to experience could not be denied. I§aftkara held 
that the Upanisads referred to the external world and accorded 
a reality to it consciously with the purpose of treating it as pierely 
rdatively real, which will eventually appear as unreal as soon 
as the ultimate truth, the Brahman, is known. This however 
remains to be modified to this extent that the sages had not 
probably any conscious purpose of according a relative reality to 
the phenomenal world, but in spite of r^[arding Brahman as the 
highest reality they could not ignore the claims of the exterior 
world, and had to accord a reality to it The inconsistency of this 
reality of the phenomenal world with the ultimate and only 
reality of Brahman was attempted to be reconciled by holding 
that this world is not beside him but it has come out of him, it 
is nuuntained in him and it will return back to him. 

The world is sometimes spoken of in its twofold aspect, the 
organic and the inoiganic. All organic things, whether plants, 
animals or men, have souls'. Brahman desiring to be many created 
fire water (<^) and earth Then the self-existent 

Brahman entered into these three, and it is by their combination 
that all other bodies are formed*. So all other things are produced 
as a result of an alloying or compounding of the parts of these diree 
together. In this theory of the threefold division of the primitive 
elements lies the earliest germ of the later distinction (especially 
in the SSnikhya school) of pure infinitesimal substances(4»sMuirfw) 
and gross elements, and the theory that each gross substance is 
composed of the atoms of the primary elements. And in Praina 
IV. 8 we find the gross elements distinguished from their subtler 
natures, e.g. earth (pftkivf), and the subtler state of earth 
{prtkHamdtra). In the Taittirlya, li. i, however, ether (dkOia) 
is also described as proceeding from Brahman, and the other 
elements, air, fire, water, and earth, are described as each pro- 
ceeding Erectly from the one which directly preceded it. 


* Chi. VL II. 


* iM/. VI. a, 3, 4. 
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The oniception of a vrorld-sool related to die universe as the 
soul of man to his bo^ is found fbr the first time in R.V. x. 121. i, 
where he is said to have spnmg forth as the firstborn of creation 
firom die primeval waters. This being has twice been referred 
toindiel§veta^tara,iniii.4aiidiv. 13 . It is indeed very strange 
that this being is not re fe r re d to in any of die earlier Upan 4 fads. 
In the two passages in which he has bren spoken of, his mythical 
character is apparent. He is regarded as one of the earlier 
products in the process of cosmic creation, but his importance 
finnn the pmnt of view of the development of the theory of 
ftahman or Atman is almost nothing. The fact that neither the 
Puni9a, ncur the Viivakanna, nor the Hiranyagarbha played an 
important part in the earlier development of the Upanisads 
leads me to think that the Upanisad doctrines were not direcdy 
devdoped finom the monotheistic tendencies of the later ]^-Veda 
speculations. The passa^;es in l&vetsivatara clearly show how from 
^ supreme eminence that he had in R.V. X. 121, Hiranyi^rbha 
had b^ broiqfht to the level of one of thecieated beings. Deussen 
in explaining the philosophical significance of the HiranyagarUia 
doctrine of theUpanisads says that the“entire objective universe is 
possible only in so far as it is sustained a knowing subject This 
subject as a sustainer of the objective universe is manifested in 
all individual objects but is by no means identical with them. For 
die individual objects pass away but the objective universe con- 
tinues to exist without them; there exists therefore the eternal 
knowing subject also {hira$ffagarhlui) by whom it is sustained. 
Space and time are derived from this subject It is itself accord- 
ingly not in space and^does not belong to time, and therefore 
from an empirical point of view it is in general non-existent; it 
has no empirical but only a metaphysical reality^” Tlus however 
seems to me to be wholly irrelevant since the Hiranyagarbba 
doctrine cannot be supposed to have any philosophical importance 
in dm Upanifads. 

Tlie Theory of Causation. 

There was practically no systematic theory of causation in the 
Upani^ada l^kara, the 'later exponent of VedSnta philosophy, 
always tried to sbaiw.thift dm Upaniyads looked upon the cause 

I OjfmMmit, p. wt. 
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u mere ground of change which though unchanged in itself in 
reality had only an appearance of suffering change. This he did 
on tte strength of a series of examples in the Chindogya 
Upanisad (VL 1) in which the material cause, e.g. the clay, is 
spoken of as the only reality in all its transformations as tiie pot, 
the jug or die plate. It is said that though there are so many 
diversities of appearance that one is called the plate, the other the 
pot, and the other the jt^, yet these are only empty distinctions of 
name and form, for the only thing real in them is the earth'which 
in its essence remains ever the same whether you call it the pot, 
plate, or jug. So it is that the ultimate cause, the unchangeable 
Brahman, remains ever constant, though it may appear to suffer 
change as the manifold world outside. This world is thus onty 
an unsubstantial appearance, a mirage imposed upon Brahman, 
the real pM' txcdl^tu. 

It seems however that though such a view may be r^^arded 
as having been expounded in the Upanisads in an imperfect 
manner, there is also side by side the other view which looks 
upon the effect as the product of a real change wrought in the 
cause itself through the action and combination of the elements 
of diversity in it Thus when the different objects of nature have 
been spoken of in one place as the product of the combination 
of the three elements fire, water and earth, the effect signifies a real 
change produced by their compounding. This is in germ (as we 
shall see hereafter) the Parinama theory of causation advocated 
by the Ssmkhya school*. 

Doctrine of Transmigration. 

When the Vedic people witnessed the burning of a dead body 
they supposed that the eye of the man went to the sun, his breath 
to the wind, his speech to the fire, his limbs' to the differait parts 
of the universe. They also believed as we have already seen in 
the recompense of good and bad actions in worlds other than our 
own, and though we hear of such things as die passage of the 
human soul into trees, etc., the tendency towards transmigration 
had but little develop^ at the time. 

In the Upanisads however we find a clear development in 
the duection of transmigration in two distinct strifes. In the one 
the Vedic idee of a recompense in the odier world is combined with 

. * Chi. VI. 
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the doctrine of transfnigiati<»it «diereas iii the other the doctrine 
of transmigration comes to the forefrcmt in supersession of the 
idea a recompense in the other world Thus it is said that 
thosewho performed charitaUe deeds or such public works as the 
diggii^ of wdls, etc, follow after death the way of the fothers 
{pUfydna), in which the soul after death enters first into smoke, 
thoi into night, the dark half of the month, etc, and at last reaches 
the moon; after a residence there as long as the remnant of his 
good deeds remains he descends again through ether, wind, smoke, 
mist, doud, rain, herbage, food and seed, and through the assimi* 
lation of food 1^ man he enters the womb of the mother and is 
bom again. Here we see that the soul had not only a recompense 
in the world of the moon, but was re-bom again in this world*. 

The other way is the way of gods {deixydnd), meant for those 
who cultivate faith and asceticism {tapas). These souls at death 
enter successively into flame, day, bright half of the month, bright 
half of the year, son, moon, l^htning, and then finally into 
Brahman never to return. Deussen says that “the meaning of 
the whole is that the soul on the way of the gods reaches regions 
of ever-increasing light, in which is concentrated all that is bright 
and radiant as stations on the way to Brahman the 'light of 
l^hts ’ ” {JyotifSm jyotih)*. 

The other line of thought is a direct reference to the doctrine 
of transmigration unmixed with the idea of reaping Ae fruits of 
his deeds (karma) by passing throi^h the other worlds and with- 
out reference to the doctrine of the ways of the fathers and gods, 
the YSnas. Thus YSjftavalkya says, “when the soul becomes 
weak (apparent weakness owing to the weakness of the body with 
which it is associated) and fails into a swoon as it were, these senses 
go towards it It (Soul) takes these light particles within itself and 
centres itself only in the heart Thus when the person in the qre 
turns back, then the soul cannot know colour; (the senses) become 
one(with him) ; (people about him)say he does not see ; (the sensei^ 
become one (with him), he does not smell, (the senses) become 
one (with himX he does not tast^ (the senses) become one (with 
hhnX he does not speak, (the senses) become one (with him), he 
does not hear, (the senses) become one (vritb him); he does not 
tUbak^ (the smses) become one widi him, he does not touch, (the 
senaca) heccHtte one witti4iiiiiili(| does not know, tb^ say. The 
>Chi.v.ieb « Ut m b im b , p. $$$. 
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tip of his heart shines and by that shinii^ this soul goes out 
When he goes out either through the the head, or by any 
other part of the body, the vital function {prafui) follows and all 
the senses follow the vital function (^prana) in coming out. He 
is then with determinate consciousness and as such he comes 
out Knowledge, the deeds as well as previous experience {prajifS) 
accompany him. Just as a caterpillar going to the end of a blade 
of grass, by undertaking a separate movement collects itself, so 
this self ^%er destroying this body, removing ^oranoe, a 
separate movement collects itself. Just as a goldsmith taking a 
small bit of gold, gives to it a newer and fairer form, so the soul 
after destroying this body and removing ignorance fashions a 
newer and fairer form as of the Pitfs, the Gandharvas, the gods, 
of Praj£pati or Brahma or of any other being... .As he acts and 
behaves so be becomes, good by good deeds, bad by bad deeds, 
virtuous by virtuous deeds and vicious by vice. The man is full 
of desires. As he desires so he wills, as he wills so he works, as 
the work is done so it happens. There is also a verse, bdng 
attached to that he wants to gain by karma that to which he 
was attached. Having reaped the full fruit (lit gone to die 
end) of the karma that he does herev he returns back to this 
world for doing karma*. So it is the case with those who have 
desires. He who has no desires^ who had no desires, who has 
freed himself from all desires, is satisfied in his desires and in 
himself, his senses do not go out He being Brahma attains 
Brahmahood. Thus the verse says, when all the desires that are' 
in his heart are got rid of, the mortal becomes immortal and 
attains Brahma here ” (Brh. IV. iv. 1-7). 

A close consideration of the above passage shows that the 
self itself destroyed the body and built up a newer and fairer 
frame its own activity when it reached the end of the present 
life. At the time of death, the self collected within itself all 
senses and faculties and after death all its previous knowledge, 
work and experience accompanied him. The falling off of the 
body at the time of death is only for the building of a newer 
body either in this world or in the other worlds. The self which 
thus takes rebirth is regarded as an allegation of diverse cate- 
gories. Thus it is said that ‘*he is of theessence of understandii^, 

* It is pcMOde that time is a vaaae and obKSKicfiBawslMK to tht doctrine Alt 
the Jndts of oerdcods aie fsqied intrthcr woiMa., 
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of tlie vital function, of the visual sense, of 'the auditory sense, of 
the essence of the five elements (which would make up the 
physical body in accordance with its needs) or the essence of de> 
sires, of the essence of restraint of desires, of the essence of anger, of 
the essence of turning off from all anger, of the essence of dharma, 
of the essence of adharma, of the essence of all that is this 
(manifest) and that is that (unmanifest or latent)” (Brii. iv. iv. 5). 
The self that undeiigoes rebirth is thus a unity not only of moral 
and psychological tendencies, but also of all the elements which 
compose the physical world. The whole process of his changes 
follows from this nature of his ; for whatever he desires, he wills 
and whatever he wills he acts, and in accordance vdth his acts 
the fruit happens. The whole Ic^c of the genesis of karma and 
its fruits is held up within him, for he is a unity of the moral 
and psychological tendencies on the one hand and elements of 
the physical world on the other. 

The self that undergoes rebirth being a combination of diverse 
psychological and moral tendencies and the physical elements 
holds within itself the principle of all its transformations. The 
root of all this is the desire of the self and the consequent fruition 
of it through will and act. When the self continues to desire and 
act, it reaps the fruit and comes again to this world for performing 
acts. This world is generally r^arded as the field for perform- 
ii^ karma, whereas other worlds are rq^rded as places where the 
fruits of karma are reaped by those born as celestial beings. But 
there is no emphasis in the U panics on this point The PibySna 
theory is not indeed given up, but it seems only to form a part 
in the larger scheme of rebirth in other worlds and sometimes in 
tins world too. All the course of these rebirths is effected ly the 
sdf itself by its own desii^, and if it ceases to desire, it suffers no 
returth and becomes immortal. The most distinctive feature of 
this doctrine is this, that it refers to desires as the cause of rebirtli 
and not karma. Karma only comes as the connecting link between 
desires and rebirth — for it is said that whatever a man desires he 
wills, and whatever he wills he acts. 

Thus it is said in another place''he who knowingly desires is 
bom by his desires in those {daces (accordingly X but for him whose 
desires have been fijilfilled arat who has realized himself, all his 
demres vanish here” (Mhf^ iCt. 2. sX destruction of desires 
is effected by the right knowledge of the self. " He whO' knows 
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his self as ‘ I am the person * for what wish and for what desire 
Mrill he trouble the body, ...even being here if we know it, well if 
we do not, what a great destruction" (Brh. iv. iv. 12 and 14). " In 
former times the wise men did not desire sons, thinking what 
shall we do with sons since this our self is the universe " (Bfh. IV. 
iv. 22). None of the complexities of the karma doctrine which 
we find later on in more recent developments of Hindu thought 
can be found in the Upanisads. The whole scheme is worked 
out on the principle of desire {kSma) and karma only seWes as 
the link between it and the actual effects desired and willed by 
the person. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that consistently 
with the idea that desires {k&tnd) led to rebirth, we find that 
in some Upani^ds the discharge of the semen in the womb of a 
woman as a result of desires is considered as the first birth of 
man, and the birth of the son as the second birth and the birth 
elsewhere after death is regarded as the third birth. Thus it is 
said, “ It is in man that there comes first the embryo, which is 
but the semen which is produced as the essence of all parts of 
his body and which holds itself within itself, and when it is put 
in a woman, that is his first birth. That embryo then becomes 
part of the woman's self like any part of her body ; it therefore 
does not hurt her ; she protects and develops the embryo within 
herself. As she protects (the embryo) so she also should be 
protected. It is the woman who bears the embryo (before birdi) 
but when after birth the father takes care of the son always, he 
is taking care only of himself, for it is through sons alone that 
the continuity of the existence of people can be maintained. This 
is his second birth. He makes this self of his a representative 
for performing all the virtuous deeds. The other sdf of his after 
realizing himself and attaining age goes away and when going 
away he is bom ^ain that is his third birth ” ( Aitareya, ll. 1-4)*. 
No special emphasis is given in the Upani^s to the sex-desire 
or the desire for a son ; for, being called kama, whatever was the 
desire for a son was the same as the desire for money and the 
desire for mon^ was the same as any other worldly desire (Bfh. 
IV. iv. 22), and hence sex-desires stand on the same plane as any 
other draire. 


1 See ako Kau^takii it. 15. 
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Emancipation. 

The doctrine which next attracts our attention in this connec- 
tion is that of emancipation Already we know that the 

doctrine of DevaySna held that those who were faithful and per- 
formed asceticism {U^as) went by the way of the gods through 
successive stages never to return to the world and suffer rebirth. 
This could be contrasted with the way of the fathers {pitryand) 
where the dead were for a time recompensed in another world and 
then had to suffer rebirth. Thus we find that those who are ffiith- 
ful and perform iraddka had a distinctly different type of goal from 
those who performed ordinary virtues, such as those of a general 
altruistic nature. This distinction attains its fullest development 
in the doctrine of emancipation. Emancipation or Mukti means 
in the Upanisads the state of infintteness that a man attains 
when he knows his own self and thus becomes Brahman. The 
ceaseless course of transmigration is only for those who are 
ignorant The wise man however who has divested himself of all 
passions and knows himself to be Brahman, at once becomes 
Brahman and no bondage of any kind can ever affect him. 

He who beholds that loftiest and deepest. 

For him the fetters of the heart break asunder, 

For him all doubts are solved, 

And bis works become nothingness*. 

The knowledge of the self reveab the fact that all our passions 
and antipathies, all our limitations of experience, ail that is 
ignoble and small in us, all that is transient and finite in us is 
false. We “ do not know ” but are “ pure knowledge ” ourselves. 
We are not limited b/ anything, for we are the infinite; we do 
not suffer death, for we are immortal Emancipation thus is not 
a new acquisition, produ<^, an effect, or result of any action, but 
it always exists as the Truth of our nature. We are always 
emancipated and alurays free. We do not seem to be so and 
seem to suffer rebirth and thousands of other troubles only because 
we do not know the true nature of our self. Thus it is that the 
true knowledge of self does not lead to emancipation but is 
emancipation itself. All sufferings and limitations are true only 
so long as we do not know oi^ setf. Emancipation is the natural 
and only goal of man simp^ |weause it represents the true nature 
and essence of man. H.ia'tjlt^ res^xation of our own nature that 
* DeoMcn’t PkihMfhy p. 35*. 
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is called emancipation. Since we are all already and always in 
our own true nature and as such emancipated, the only thing 
necessary for us is to know that we are sa Self-knowledge is there- 
fore the only desideratum which can wipe off all false knowledge, 
all illusions of death and rebirth. The story is told in the Ka^ha 
Upanisad that Yama, the lord of death, promised Naciketas, 
the son of Gautama, to grant him three boons at his choice. 
Naciketas, knowing that his father Gautama was offended with 
him, said, "O death let Gautama be pleased in mind ahd foiget 
his anger against me.” This being granted Naciketas asked the 
second boon that the fire which heaven is gained should be 
made known to him. This also being granted Naciketas said, 
" There is this enquiry, some say the soul exists after the death 
of man; others say it does not exist. This I should like to know 
instructed by thee. This is my third boon.” Yama said, " It was 
inquired of old, even hy the gods ; for it is not easy .to under- 
stand it Subtle is its nature, choose another boon. Do not 
compel me to this.” Naciketas said, ” Even by the gods was it 
inquired before, and even thou O Death sayest that it is not easy 
to understand it, but there is no other speaker to be found like 
thee. There is no other boon like this.” Yama said, “ Choose sons 
and grandsons who may live a hundred years, choose herds of 
cattle ; choose elephants and gold and horses ; choose the wide 
expanded earth, and live thyself as many years as thou wishest 
Or if thou knowest a boon like this choose it together with wealth 
and far-extending life. Be a king on the wide earth. I will make 
thee the enjoyer of all desires. All those desires that are difiicult 
to gain in the world of mortals, all those ask thou at thy pleasure; 
those fair nymphs with thmr chariots, with their musicql instru- 
ments; the like of them are not to be gained by men. I will give 
them to thee, but do not ask the question r^arding death.” 
Naciketas replied, ” All those enjoyments are of to-morrow and 
they only weaken the senses. All life is short, with thee the 
dance and song. Man cannot be satisfied with wealth, we could 
obtain wealth, as long as we did not reach you we live only as 
long as thou pleasest The boon which 1 choose I have said.” 
Yama said, ” One thing is good, another is pleasant. Blessed is 
he wto takes the good, but be who ohooses the pleasant loses 
the object of man. But thou considerii^ the objects of desire, 
hast abandoned them. These two, igfiontnce (iidx»e object is 
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what is pleasant) and knowledge (wlK>se objeetds'what is goodX 
are known to ht far asunder, and to lead to differoit goals. 
Believing that this world exists and not the other, the careless 
)routh is subject to my sway. That knowledge which thou hast 
asked is not to be obtained by argument 1 know worldly hap* 
piness is transient for that firm one is not to be obtained by what 
is not firm. The wise by concentrating on die soul, knowing him 
whom it is hard to behold, leaves both grief and joy. Thee 
O Naciketas, I believe to be like a house whose door is open to 
Brahman. Brahman is deathless, whoever knows him obtains 
whatever he wishes. The wise man is not born; he does not die; 
he is not produced from anywhere. Unborn, eternal, the soul is 
not slain, though the body is slaiii; subtler than what is subtle, 
greater than what is great, sitting it goes far, lying it goes every- 
where. Thinking the soul as unbodily among bodies, firm among 
fleeting things, the wise man casts off all grief. The soul cannot 
be gained by eloquence, by understanding, or by learning. It 
can be obtained by him alone whom it chooses. To him it reveals 
its own nature V’ ^ long as the Self identifies itself with its desires, 
he .wills and acts according to them and reaps the fruits in the 
present and in future lives. But when he comes to know the 
highest truth about himself, that he is the highest essence and prin- 
ciple of the universe, the immortal and the infinite,he ceases to have 
desires, and receding from all desires realizes the ultimate truth 
of himself in his own infinitude. Man is as it were the epitome 
of the universe and he holds within himself the fine constituents 
of the gross body (annamaya kofa), the vital functions {^prUifa- 
maya ko^) of life, the will and desire (manontayd) and the 
thoi^hts and ideas (vijHdnamcya), and so long as he keeps him- 
self in these spheres and pas^ throu|^ a series of experiences 
in the present life and in other lives to come, these experiences 
are willed by him and in that sense created by him. He suffers 
pleasures and pains, disease and death. But if he retires from 
these into his true unchat^ieable being, he is in a state where he 
is one with his experience and there is no change and no move- 
ment What this state is cannot be explained by the use of 
concepts. One could only indicate it by pointing out that it is 
not any cff those concepts found jn.rwdinary knowledge; it is not 

* Xalhsii. Tbe Iniulatioa ii not cettliMtei. TkweaieMowiMurtsiiitheeztiMt 
my be diflfeientfy intecpieted. 
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whatever one knows as this and this (tttii mti). In this infinite 
and true self there is no difference, no diversity, no mum and 
ham. It is like an ocean in which all our phenomenal existence 
will dissolve like salt in water. Just as a lump of salt when put 
in water will disappear in it and it cannot be taken out separately 
hot in whatever portion of water we taste we find the salt, so, 
Maitreyl, does this great reality infinite and limitless consisting 
only of pure intelligence manifesting itself in all these (phenomenal 
existences) vanish in them and there is then no phenomenalicnow* 
ledge” (Brh. Hi 4. 12). The true self manifests itself in all the 
processes of our phenomenal existences, but ultimately when it 
retires back to itself, it can no longer be found in them. It is a 
state of absolute infinitude of pure intelligence, pure being, and 
pure blessedness. 



CHAPTER IV 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SYSTEIMS 
OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

In what Sense is a Histoiy of Indian Philosophy possible ? 

It is hardly possible to attempt a history of Indian philosophy 
in the manner in which the histories of European philosophy have 
been written. In Europe from the earliest times, thinkers came 
one after another and offered their independent speculations 
on philosofdiy. The work of a modem historian consists in 
chronologically arranging these views and in commenting upon 
the influence of one school upon another or upon the general 
diange from time to time in the tides and currents of philosophy. 
Here in India, however, the principal systems of philosophy had 
their banning in times of which we have but scanty record, and 
it is hardly possible to say correctly at what time they b^^, 
or to compute the influence that led to the foundation of so many 
divergent ^sterns at so early a period, for in all probability these 
were formulated just after the earliest Upanisads had been com- 
posed or arranged. 

The systematic treatises were written in short and pregnant 
half-sentences (sUfras) which did not elaborate the subject in 
detail, but served only to hold before the reader the lost threads 
of memory of elaborate disquisitions with which he was already 
thoroughly acquainted. It seems, therefore, that these pithy half- 
sentences were like lecture hints, intended for those who had had 
direct elaborate oral instructipns on the subject It is indeed 
difficult to guess from the sQtras the extent of their significance, 
or how far the discussions which they gave rise to in later da)^ were 
originally intended 1^ them. The sQtras of the Vedanta system, 
known as the l^atfraka-siitras or Brahma-sQtras of Badarayana 
for example were of so ambiguous a nature that they gave rise 
to more than half a dosen divergent interpretations, each one 
of which claimed to be the only fdtfafut one. Such was the hi^ 
esteem and respect in which these writers of the sfltras were held 
by later writers that whenever riM^.had any new speculatkms to 
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offer, these were reconciled with the doctrines of one or other of 
the existing systems, and put down as faithful interpretations of 
the system in the form of commentaries. Such was the hold.of 
these systems upon scholars that all the orthodox teachers since 
the foundation of the systems of philosophy belonged to one or 
other of these schools. Their pupils were thus naturally brought 
up in accordance with the views of their teachers. All the in- 
dependence of their thinking was limited and enchained by the 
faith of the school to which they were attached. Inste&d of 
producing a succession of free-lance thinkers having their own 
systems to propound and establish, India had brought forth 
schools of pupils who carried the traditionary views of particular 
^tems from generation to generation, who explained and ex- 
pounded them, and defended them against the attacks of other 
rival schools which they constantly attacked in order to establish 
the superiority of the system to which they adhered. To take an 
example, the Nyaya system of philosophy consisting of a number 
of half-sentences or sQtras is attributed to Gautama, also called 
Aksapada. The earliest commentary on these sutras, called ^he 
Vatsydyana bhdsya, was written by VstsySyana. This work was 
sharply criticized by the Buddhist DiAnaga, and to answer these 
criticisms Udyotakara wrote a commentary on this commentary 
called the Bhd^avdttika\ As time went on the original force 
of this work was lost, and it failed to maintain the old dignity of 
the school. At this VScaspati Miira wrote a commentary called 
Vdrttika-tdtparyafikd on this second commentary, where he tried 
to refute all objections against the NySya system made by other 
rival schools and particularly by the Buddhists. This commentary, 
called Nydya-tdtparyafUid, had another commentary called Nydya^ 
tdtparyafikd-pariSuddki written by the great Udayana. This 
commentary had another commentary called Nyi^a-mbandha- 
prahdSa written by Varddhamana tbe son of the illustrious 
Gaf^;e^. This again had another commentary called Varddha- 
mdntndu upon it by Padmanabha Miira, and this again had 
another named Nyl^a-tdtparyamaodana by l^ahkara MUra. The 
names of Vatsyayana, Vacaspati, and Udayana are indeed very 
great, but even they contented themsdves by writing com- 
mentaries on commentaries, and did not tiy to formulate any 

^ I have prefened to spelt IMAniga after Vica^Mti’s TatparytiCfta (p. i) and not 
Digniga at it is generally qpelt. 
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original Even ^aftkam, probably the greatest man of 

India aft<»^ Buddha, spent his life in writing commentaries on the 
Brakma-stUras, the Upanisads, and the Bkogtroadgftd. 

As a system passed on it had to meet unexpected opponents 
and troublesome criticisms for which it was not in the least pre* 
pared. Its adherents had therefore to use all their ingenuity and 
subtlety in support of their own positions, and to discover the 
defects of the rival schools that attacked them. A S3rstem as it was 
originally formulated in the sutras had probably but few problems 
to solve, but as it fought its way in the teeth of opposition of 
other schools, it had to offer consistent opinions on other problems 
in which the original views were more or less involv^ but to 
which no attention had been given before. 

The contributions of the successive commentators served to 
make each system more and more complete in all its parts, and 
stronger and stronger to enable it to hold its own successfully 
i^nst the opposition and attacks of the rival schools. A system 
in the sQtras is weak and shapeless as a newborn babe, but if 
we take it along with its developments down to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century it appears as a fully developed man 
strong and harmonious in all its limbs. It is therefore not possible 
to write any histoiy of successive philosophies of India, but it is 
necessary that each system should be studied and interpreted in 
all the growth it has. acquired through the successive ages of 
history from its conflicts with the rival systems as one wholes 
In the history of Indian philosophy we have no place for systems 
which had their importance only so long as they lived and were 
then forgotten or remembered only as tai^ets of criticism. Each 
system grew and developed by the untiring energy of its adherents 
through all the successive ^es of history, and a history of this 
growth is a history of its conflicts. No study of any Indian system, 
is therefore adequate unless it is taken throughout all the growth 
it attained hy the work of its champions, the commentators whose 
selfless toil for it had kept it living through the ages of history. 

> In the cue of some wstems it is indeed possible to suggest one or two eulier 
pbasu of tbe qrstens, bat this prtneiple eaniiot be csnied idl tbroogh, for tbe snpple* 
nmntary informnlion end srgnments g^ecn bj the inter commentaton often nppeu u 
hanto^onselaboiations of tbe eulier writings sad are eerjrsddom in coniUctwitt them. 
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Growth of the Phflosophic Literature. 

It is difRcult to say how the systems were originally formulated, 
and what were the influences that led to it We know that a 
spirit of philosophic enquiry had already b^un in the days of the 
earliest Upanisads. The spirit of that enquiry was that the final 
essence or truth was the Stman, that a search after it was our 
highest duty, and that until we are ultimately merged in it we 
can only feel this truth and remain uncontented with everything 
else and say that it is not the truth we want, it is not the truth we 
want {neii neti). Philosophical enquires were however continuing 
in circles other than those of the Upanisads. Thus the Buddha 
who closely followed the early Upanii^d period, spoke of and enu- 
merated sixty-two kinds of heresies’, and these can hardly be 
traced in the Upani^ds. The Jaina activities were also probably 
going on contemporaneously but in the Upanisads no reference 
to these can be found. We may thus reasonably suppose that there 
were different forms of philosophic enquiry in spheres other than 
those of the Upani^d sages, of which we have but scanty records. 
It seems probable that the Hindu systems of thought originated 
among the sages who though attached chiefly to the Upanisad 
circles used to take note of the discussions and views of the antago- 
nistic and heretical philosophic circles. In the assemblies of these 
sages and their pupils, the views of the heretical circles were prob- 
ably discussed and refuted. So it continued probably for some time 
when some illustrious niember of the assembly such as Gautama 
or Kanada collected the purport of these discussions on various 
topics and problems, filled up many of the missing links, classified 
and arranged these in the form of a system of philosophy and 
recorded it in sutras. These sutras were intended probably for 
people who had attended the elaborate oral discussions and thus 
could easily follow the meaning of the suggestive phrases con- 
tained in the aphorisms. The sutras thus contain sometimes 
allusions to the views of the rival sdiools and indicate the way in 
which they could be refuted. The commentators were possessed 
of the general drift of the diflerent discussions alluded to and 
conveyed from generation to generation through an unbroken 
chain of succession of teachers and pupils. They were however 
free to supplement these traditionary explanations with their own 

’ Brahmajila'tuUa, Dtght, i. p. 1* ff. 

D. S 
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views or to modify and even suppress such of the traditionaiy 
views with which th^ did not agree or which th^ found it diffi* 
cult to maintain. Brilliant oppositions from the opposing schools 
often made it necessary for them to offer soiutions to new problems 
unthought of before, but put forward by some illustrious adherent 
of a rival school. In order to reconcile these new solutions with 
the other parts of the system, the commentators never hesitated to 
offer such slight modifications of the doctrines as could harmonize 
them into a complete whole. These elaborations or modifications 
generally developed the traditionaiy system, but did not effect any 
serious change in the system as expounded by the older teachers, 
for the new exponents always bound themselves to the explana- 
tions of the older teachers and never contradicted them. They 
would only interpret them to suit their own ideas, or say new things 
only in those cases where the older teachers had remained silent. 
It is not therefore possible to describe the growth of any system 
hy treating the contributions of the individual commentators sepa- 
rately. This would only mean unnecessary repetition. Except 
when there is a specially new development, the system is to be 
interpreted on the basis of the joint work of the commentators 
treating their contributions as forming one whole. 

The fact that each system had to contend with other rival 
systems in order to hold its own has left its permanent mark 
upon all the philosophic literatures of India which are always 
written in the form of disputes, where the writer is supposed to 
be alwa 3 rs faced with objections from rival schools to whatever 
he has got to say. At each step he supposes certain objections 
put forth against him which he answers, and points out the defects 
of the objector or shows that the objection itself is ill founded. It 
is thus through intermingle byways of objections, counter-objec- 
tions and their answers that the writer can wend his way to his 
destination. Most often the objections of the rival schools are 
referred to in so brief a manner that those only who know the 
views can catch them. To add to these difficulties the Sanskrit 
style of most of the commentaries is so condensed and different 
from litenuy Sanskrit, and aims so much at predsitm and brevity, 
leading to die use of technical words current in the diverse systems, 
that a^ftudy of these become# often impossible widiout the aid 
of an ^pert preceptor; it is 4^iflfealt dierefbre for all who are not 
widely read in all die difterent systems to follow any advanced 
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work of any particular system, as the deliberations of that par- 
ticular system are expressed in such close interconnection with 
the views of other systems that these can hardly be understood 
without them. Eadi system of India has grown (at least in 
particular epochs) in relation to and in opposition to the growth 
of other systems of thought, and to be a thorough student of Indian 
philosophy one should study all the systems in their mutual 
opposition and relation from the earliest times to a period at 
which they ceased to grow and came to a stop— a purp6se for 
which a work like the present one may only be regarded as 
forming a preliminary introduction. 

Besides the sQtras and their commentaries there are also in- 
dependent treatises on the systems in verse called karikds, which 
try to summarize the important topics of any system in a succinct 
manner; the Sdmkhya kdrikd may be mentioned as a work of this 
kind. In addition to these there were also long dissertations, 
commentaries, or general observations on any ^stem written in 
verses called the varttikas; the .^/ 0 ^m«frr£^<r,of KumSrilaorthe 
Varttika of Sure^vara may be mentioned as examples. All these 
of course had their commentaries to explain them. In addition 
to these there were also advanced treatises on the systems in prose 
in which the writers either nominally followed some selected 
sutras or proceeded independently of them. Of the former class 
the Ny&yamafijafi of Jayanta may be mentioned as an example 
and of the latter Xher PraSastapida bka^a, the Advaitasiddki of 
MadhusQdana Sarasvatl or the Vedatda-paribhdsa of DharmarS- 
jtdhvarlndra. The more remarkable of these treatises were of a 
masterly nature in which the writers represented the systems th^ 
adhered to in a highly forcible and Ir^cal manner 1^ dint of 
their own great mental powers and genius. These also had their 
commentaries to explain and elaborate them. The period of the 
g^wth of the philosophic literatures of India b^ns from about 
500 B.C (about the time of the Buddha) and practically ends in 
the later half of the seventeenth century, though even now some 
minor publications are seen to come out 

The Indian Systems of PhUosophy. 

The Hindus classify the systems of j^Oosophy into two classes, 
namely, tiie nSstUea and the dsHka. The nSstj^ka («a '^it is 
not”) views are those which neither rqpardtte Vedas as infallible 
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nor tfy to establish thdr own validity on thdri^uthority. These are 
principally three in number, the Buddhist, Jaina and ^e CarvSka. 
The Sstika-mata or orthodox schools are six in number, Sainkhya, 
Yoga, Vedanta, Mimamsa, N3raya and Vai^ika, generally known 
as the six tystems {$<^d«a^ana^'). 

The Samkhya is ascribed to a mythical Kapila, but the 
earliest works on the subject are jxobably now lost The Y(^ 
S)rstem is attributed to Patafijali and the original sutras are called 
the Patanjakt Yoga siUras. The general metaphysical position 
of these two systems with r^^ard to soul, nature, cosmology and 
the final goal is almost the same, and the difference lies in this 
that the Yoga S3rstem acknowledges a god {livara) as distinct 
firom Atman and lays much importance on certain mystical 
practices (commonly known -as Yoga practices) for the achieve- 
ment of liberation, whereas the Simkhya denies the existence of 
Xivara and thinks that sincere philosophic thought and culture 
are sufficient to produce the true conviction of the truth and 
thereby brii^ about liberation. It is probable that the system 
of SSmkhya associated with Kapila and the Yoga system 
associated with Patafijali are but two diveigent modifications of 
an original SSmkhya school, of which we now get only references 
here and there. These systems therefore though generally counted 
as two should more properly be looked upon as two different 
schools of the same ^mkhya system — one may be called the 
Kapila Samkhya and the other Patafijala Samkhya. 

The PQrva Mlmfinisa (from the root man to think — rational 
conclusions) cannot properly be spoken of as a system of philo- 
sophy. It is a systematized code of principles in accordance with 
which the Vedic texts are to be interpreted for purposes of sacrifices. 

* The word in the Mue true philosophic knowledge has its earliest 

me in the yaUt/ika sOtrai of KaaSda (IX. iL 13) which I consider as pre-Boddhistic. 
Hie Buddhist pitakas (400 B.C.) called the heretical opinions (Sanskrit— dffti 

firom the same root dfJ from which darfana is formed). Haribhadia (fifth centuiy a.d.) 
uses the word Dariana in the sense of systems of {diilosophy {sarvadar/amniO^ 
rtM»^— 4 la^arAmasomueiajM ij. Ratnaklrtti (end of the tenth century A.D.) uses the 
word aim in the same sense (*' Kaft' Mima darSaMtdarioHi ni$tipraklram sattvalak- 
fMfom mhtamasH.” Xfo^Aa^oii^i in Six BxddAitt Syiya traeU, p. so). Mldhava 
(1331 A. D.)calls his CompendiluD of all systetes of philosophy, JhnwdhriwMMMivnste. 
The word “ssoAi” (opiniwi or view) was also fteely used in quoting the views of other 
systems. But (here is no word to denote ‘philoso^ts’ in the tec hn ical sente. The 
Buddhists used tocallthosewhoheldhdi«tlmlviews‘'fiiMfi*ie.” The words “siddha.” 

etc. do not denote phUosogbctlhs tte modem tense, they are nsed rather in 
the seme of " seers” or ‘'perfi^'’ 
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The Vedic texts were used as mantras (incantations) for sacrifices, 
and people often disputed as to the relation of words in a 
sentence or their mutual relative importance with reference to the 
general drift of the sentence. There were also differences of view 
with regard to the meaning of a sentence, the use to which it may 
be applied as a mantra, its relative importance or the exact 
nature of its connection with other similar sentences in a complex 
Vedic context. The MlmSmsa formulated some principles accord- 
ing to which one could arrive at rational and uniform solutions 
for all these difficulties. Preliminary to these its main objects, it 
indulges in speculations with r^[ard to the external world, soul, 
perception, inference, the validity of the Vedas, or the like, for in 
order that a man might perform sacrifices with mantras, a definite 
order of the universe and its relation to man or the position and 
nature of the mantras of the Veda must be demonstrated and 
established. Though its interest in such abstract speculations is 
but secondary yet it briefly discusses these in order to prepate a 
rational ground for its doctrine of the mantras and thdr practical 
utility for man. It is only so far as there are these preliminary 
discussions in the MlmSmsi that it may be called a system of 
philosophy. Its principles and maxims for the interpretation of 
the import of words and sentences have a legal value even to this 
day. The sQtras of MlmSinsa are attributed to Jaimini, and Sahara 
wrote a bhasya upon it The two great names in the history of 
Mimatnsa literature after Jaimini and Sahara are Kum&rila Bhat^a 
and his pupil Prabhakara, who criticized the opinions of his master 
so much, t^t the master used to call him guru (master) in sarcasm, 
and to this day his opinions pass as guru-mata, whereas the views 
of Kumirila Bhatta pass as bkafUMnataK It may not be out of 
place to mention here that Hindu Law (smf'ft) accepts without 
any reservation the maxims and principles settled and formulated 
by the MimarnsS. 

‘ There is a story that Kumirna could not understand the meaning of a Sanskrit 
sentence "ji&v /tuutfoM taMipituktam iti pannaiuktam" (hence spoken twice). 
TWMAttam phonetically admits of two combinations, tu tuktam (but not said) and AmiS 
uklam (said by the particle tu) and UttrOpi ncktam as tatra api na ukkm (not said also 
there) and tatra apind uitam (said these by the pardcle 1^. Under the first inter- 
pretation the sentence would mean, "Not spoken here, not spoken there, it is (bus spdten 
twice." This puzaled Kumirila, when Prabhtkara takingthe second me a nin g poin^ 
out to Urn that thg meaning was * ‘ here it is indicated by tu sihd there by dpi, and so it is 
indicated twice.” KunkSrila was so pleased that he called his pupil "Guru" (master) 
at this. 
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The Vedanta sOtras, also called Uttara Mfmkmsa, written by 
Bidarayana, otherwise known as the Brahma-sOiras^ form the 
original authoritative work of VedSnta. The word VedSnta means 
"end of the Veda,” i.e. the Upanisads, and the Vedanta sUtras are 
so called as they are but a summarized statement of the general 
views of the Upani^ds. This work is divided into four books or 
adhyS]^ and each adhyiya is divided into four padas or chapters. 
The first four sutras of the work commonly known as CatuhsOtri 
are (i) How to ask about Brahman, (2) From whom proceed birth 
and decay, (3) This is because from him the Vedas have come forth, 
(4) This is diown by the harmonious testimony of the Upanisads. 
The whole of the first chapter of the second book is devoted to 
justifying the position of the Vedanta against the attacks of the 
rival schools. The second chapter of the second book is busy in 
dealing blows at rival systems. All the other parts of the book are 
devoted to settling the disputed interpretations of a number of in- 
dividual Upanisad texts. The really philosophical portion of the 
work is thus limited to the first four sutras and the first and second 
chapters of the second book. The other portions are like com- 
mentaries to the Upanisads, which however contain many theo- 
logical views of the system. The first commentary of the Brahma- 
sOtra was probably written by BaudhSyana, which however is not 
available now. The earliest commentary that is now found is that 
of the great Sankara. His interpretations of the Brahma-sutras 
together with all the commentaries and other works that follow 
his views are popularly known as Vedanta philosophy, though 
this philosophy ought more properly to be called Vi^uddhadvaita- 
vada school of VedSnta philosophy (i.e. the VedSnta philosophy 
of the school of absolute monism). Variant forms of dualistic 
philosophy as represented b)» the Vaisnavas, Saivas, RSmayatas, 
etc., also claim to express the original purport of the Brahma 
sOtras. We thus find that apostles of dualistic creeds such as 
RgmSnuja, Vallabha, Madhva, ^rikantha, Baladeva, etc., have 
written independent commentaries on the Brahma-sutra to show 
that the philosophy as elaborated by themselves is the view of 
the Upanisads and as summarized in the BrahmasOtras. These 
dififered laigely and often vehemently attacked l§ankara’s inter* 
pretathins of Ae same sfltras. Tbcte systems as expounded by 
diem also pass by the name cf VadSata as these are also claimed 
to be tlie real interpretations Intended by the Vedanta (Upanisads) 
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and the Vedanta sAtras. Of these the S3rstem of RSmSnuja has 
great philosophical importance. 

The Ny^asiUras attributed to Gautama,called also AksapSda, 
and the VaiSefika s&tras attributed to Kanida, called also UlQka, 
represent the same system for all practical purposes. They are 
in later times considered to differ only in a few points of minor 
importance. So far as the sutras are concerned the Nyi^a sAtras 
lay particular stress on the cultivation of logic as an art, while 
the VaiSefika sAtras deal mostly with metaphysics and physics. 
In addition to these six systems, the Tantras had also philoso* 
phies of their own, which however may generally be looked upon 
largely as modifications of the Sainkhya and VedSnta systems, 
though their own contributions are also noteworthy. 

Some fundamental Points of Agreement. 

I. The Karma Theory. 

It is, however, remarkable that with the exception of the 
CSrvaka materialists all the other systems agree on some funda* 
mental points of importance: The systems of philosophy in India 
were not stirred up merely by the speculative demands of the 
human mind which has a natural inclination for indulging in 
abstract thought, but by a deep craving after the realization of 
the religious purpose of life. It is surprising to note that the 
postulates, aims and conditions for such a realization were found 
to be identical in all the conflicting systems. Whatever may be 
their differences of opinion in other matters, so far as the general 
postulates for the realization of the transcendent state, thes»M»mMt 
bomtm of life, were concerned, all the systems were practically in 
•thorough sgreement It may be worth while to note some of them 
at this stage. 

First, the theory of Karma and rebirth. All the Indian systems 
agree in believing that whatever auction is done by an individuad 
leaves bdiind it some sort of potency which has the power to 
ordain for him joy or sorrow in the future according ars it is good 
or bad. When the fruits of the actions are such that they camnot 
be enjoyed in t^ie present life or in a human lif(^ the individuad 
has to take amother birth as a man or any otoer being in order to 
suffer them. 

The Vedie belief that the mantras uttered in the corrtot accent 
at tile sacrifices with the proper observamce of all ritualistic 
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details, exactly according to the directions without the sl^htest 
error even in the smallest trifle had something like a magical 
virtue automatically to produce the desired object immediately 
or after a lapse of time, was probably the earliest form of the 
Karma doctrine. It postulates a semi-conscious belief that certain 
mystical actions can produce at a distant time certain effects 
without the ordinary process of the instrumentality of visible 
agents of ordinary cause and effect When the sacrifice is per- 
formed, the action leaves such an unseen magical virtue^ called 
the adrfia (the unseen) or the apurva (new), that by it the desired 
object will be achieved in a mysterious manner, for the modus 
opmmdi of the apUrva is unknown. There is also the notion 
prevalent in the Sarnhitas, as we have already noticed, that he 
who commits wicked deeds suffers in another world, whereas he 
who performs good deeds enjoys the highest material pleasures. 
These were probably associated with the conception of rte, the 
inviolable order of things. Thus these are probably the elements 
which built up the Karma theory which we find pretty well 
established but not emphasized in the Upanisads, where it is said 
that according to good or bad actions men will have good or bad 
births. 

To notice other relevant points in connection with the Karma 
doctrine as established in the Sstika systems we find that it was 
believed that the unseen (adfffd) potency of the action generally 
required some time before it could be fit for giving the doer the 
merited punishment or enjoyment These would often accumulate 
and prepare the items of suffering and enjoyment for the doer in 
his next life. Only the fruits of those actions which are extremely 
wicked or particularly good could be reaped in this life. The 
nature of the next birth of a man is determined by the nature of 
pleasurable or painful experiraces that have been made ready for 
him by his maturing actions of this life. If the experiences deter- 
mined for him by his action are such that thq^ are possible to be 
realized in the life of a goat, the man will die and be bom as a 
goat As there is no ultimate banning in time of this world 
process, so there is no time at which any person first began his 
actions or experiences. Man has had an infinite number of past 
lives of the most varied nature, and the instincts of each kind of 
life exist dormant in the life of evpry individual, and thus when- 
ever he has any particular Mrtb as this or that animal or man. 
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the special instincts of that life (technically called zfdsaf$d) come 
forth. In accordance with these vSsanSs the person passes through 
the painful or pleasurable experiences as determined for him by 
his action. The length of life is also determined by the numbv 
and duration of experiences as preordained by the fructifying 
actions of his past life. When once certain actions become fit for 
giving certain experiences, these cannot be avoided, but those 
actions which have not matured are uprooted once for all if the 
person attains true knowledge as advocated by philosophy. 3ut 
even such an emancipated (nmkta) person has to pass through 
the pleasurable or painful experiences ordained for him by the 
actions just ripened for giving their fruits. There are four kinds 
of actions, white or virtuous (Jukla), black or wicked (kfsffa), 
white-black or partly virtuous and partly vicious {SukUtr-kfpiet) as 
most of our actions are, neither black nor white {aSuktAkf$nd), 
i.e. those acts of self-renunciation or meditation which are -not 
associated with any desires for the fruit. It is only when a person 
can so restrain himself as to perform only the last kind of action 
that he ceases to accumulate any new, karma for giving fresh fruits. 
He has thus only to enjoy the fruits of his previous karmas which 
have ripened for giving fruits. If in the meantime he attains true 
knowledge, all his past accumulated^ actions become destroyed, 
and as his acts are only of the aiuklakrsna type no fresh karma 
for ripening is accumulated, and thus he becomes divested of all 
karma after enjoying the fruits of the ripened karmas alone. 

The Jains think that through the actions of body, speech 
and mind a kind of subtle matter technically called karma is pro- 
duced. The passions of a man act like a viscous substance that 
attracts this karma matter, which thus pours into the soul and 
sticks to it The karma matter thus accumulated round the soul 
during the infinite number of past lives is technically called kdr- 
maSarira,vrhicii encircles the soul as it passes on from birth to birth. 
This karma matter sticking to the soul gradually ripens and ex- 
hausts itself in ordaining the sufferance of pains or the enjoyment 
of pleasures for the individual. While some karma matter is being 
expended in this way, other karma matters are accumulating by 
his activities, and thus keep him in a continuous process of 
suffering and enjoyment. The karma matter thus accumulated 
in the soul~produces a kind of coloration cidled lefyd, such as 
white, black, etc., which marks the character of the soul. The 
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idea of the iukla and krsna kannas of the Y<^>s78tein was pro- 
bably suggested by the Jaina view. But when a man is free from 
passions, and acts in strict compliance with the rules of conduct, 
his actions produce karma which lasts but for a moment and is 
then annihilated. Every karma that the sage has previously 
earned has its predestined limits within which it must take effect 
and be purged away. But when by contemplation and the strict 
adherence to the five great vows, no new karma is generated, and 
when all the karmas are exhausted the worldly existence of the 
person rapidly draws towards its end. Thus in the last sts^ of 
contemplation, all karma being annihilated, and all activities 
having ceased, the soul leaves the body and goes up to the top 
of the universe, where the liberated souls stay for ever. 

Buddhism also contributes some new traits to the karma 
theory which however being intimately connected with their 
metaphysics will be treated later on. 

2. The Doctrine of Mukti. 

Not only do the Indian systems agree as to the cause of the 
inequalities in the share of sufferings and enjoyments in the case 
of different persons, and the manner in which the cycle of births 
and rebirths has been kept going from b^nningless time, on the 
basis of the mysterious connection of one’s actions with the 
happenings of the world, but they also agree in believing that 
this beginningless chain of karma and its fruits, of births and re- 
births, this running on from b^nningless time has somewhere 
its end. This end was not to be attained at some distant time or 
in some distant kingdom, but was to be sought within us. Karma 
leads us to this endless cycle, and if we could divest oursdves of 
all such emotions, ideas or dqgires as lead us to action we should 
find within us the actionless self which neither suffers nor enjoys, 
neither works nor undergoes rebirth. When the Indians, wearied 
by the endless bustle and turmoil of worldly events, sought for and 
believed that somewhere a peaceful goal could be found, th^ 
generally hit upon the self of man. The belief that the sotil could 
be realized in some stage as being permanently divested of all 
action, feelings or ideas, led logically to the conclusion that the 
connection of the soul with these worldly elements vras extraneous, 
artificial or even illusory. In ita tttie nature the soul is untoudied 
by the impurities of our ordhvu’y life, and it is through ignorance 
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and passion as'inherited from the cycle of karma from banning* 
less time that we connect it with these. The realization of this 
transcendent state is the goal and final achievement of this endless 
cycle of births and rebirths through karma. The Buddhists did 
not admit the existence of soul, but recognized that the final 
realization of the process of karma is to be found in the ultimate 
dissolution called Nirvana, the nature of which we shall discuss 
later on. 

3. The Doctrine of Sold. 

All the Indian systems except Buddhism admit the existence 
of a permanent entity variously called Stman, purusa or jiva. 
As to the exact nature of this soul there are indeed diver- 
gences of view. Thus while the Nyaya calls it absolutely 
qualityless and characterless, indeterminate unconscious entity, 
Samkhya describes it as being of the nature of pure conscious- 
ness, the Vedinta says that it is that fundamental point of unity 
implied in pure consciousness (r«/), pure bliss ipnanda), and pure 
being (^sat). But all agree in holding that it is pure and unsullied 
in its nature and that all impurities of action or passion do not 
form a real part of it. The fummum bonum of life is attained 
when all impurities are removed and the pure nature of the seif 
is thoroughly and permanently apprehended and all other ex- 
traneous connections with it are absolutely dissociated. 

The Pessimistic Attitude towards the World and the 
Optimistic Faith in the end. 

Though the belief that the world is full of sorrow has not been 
equally prominently emphasized in all systems, yet it may be 
considered as being shared by all of them. It finds its strongest 
utterance in Samkhya, Yoga, and Buddhism. This interminable 
chain of pleasurable and painful experiences was looked upon as 
nearing no peaceful end but embroiling and entangling us in the 
meshes of karma, rebirth, and sorrow. What appear as pleasures 
are but a mere appearance for the attempt to keep them steady is 
painful, there is pain when we lose the pleasures or when we are 
anxious to have them. When the pleasures are so much asso- 
ciated with pains they are but pains themselves. We are but duped 
when we seek pleasures, for th^ are sure to lead us to pain. All 
our experiences are essentially sorrowful and ultimatdy sorrow- 
begetting. Sorrow is the ultimate trutii of this proeess of the 
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world. That which to an ordinary person set^ pleasurable 
appears toawise person or to a yogin who has a clearer vision as 
painful The greater the knowledge the higher is the sensitiveness 
to sorrow and dissatisfaction vrith world experiences. The yogin 
is like the pupil of the eye to which even the smallest grain of dis- 
turbance is unbearable. This sorrow of worldly experiences cannot 
be removed by bringing in remedies for each sorrow as it comes, 
for the moment it is remedied another sorrow comes in. It cannot 
also be avoided by mere inaction or suicide, for we are continually 
being forced to action by our nature, and suicide will but lead to 
another life of sorrow and rebirth. The only way to get rid of* 
it is by the culmination of moral greatness and true knowledge 
which uproot sorrow once for all It is our ignorance that the self 
is intimately connected with the experiences of life or its pleasures, 
that leads us to action and arouses passion in us for the enjoy- 
ment of pleasures and other emotions and activities. Through 
the highest moral elevation a man may attain absolute dispassion 
towards world-experiences and retire in body, mind, and speech 
from all worldly concerns. When the mind is so purified, the self 
shines in its true light, and its true nature is rightly conceived. 
When this is once done the self can never again be associated 
with passion or ignorance. It becomes at this sts^ ultimately 
dissociated from citta which contains within it the root of all 
emotions, ideas, and actions. Thus emandpated the self for'ever 
conquers all sorrow. It is important, however, to note in this 
connection that emandpation is not based on a general aversion 
to intercourse with the world or on such fedings as a disappointed 
person may have, but on the appreciation of the state of mukti 
as the supremely blessed one. The details of the pessimistic 
creed of each ^tem have developed from the logical necessity 
peculiar to each system. There was never the slightest tendency 
to shirk the duties of this life, but to rise above them through 
right performance and right understanding. It is only when a 
man rises to the highest pinnade of moral glory that he is fit for 
aspiring to that realization of sdfhood in comparison with which 
all iforldly things or even the joys of Heaven would not only 
adirink into insignificance, but appear in their true character as 
scwrowful and loathsome. It is when his mind has thus turned from 
all ordinary joys that he can atiivq towards his ideal of salvation. 
In fact it seems to me that a siiteere religious craving after some 
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ideal blessedness and quiet of self-realization is indeed the funda- 
mental fact from which not only her philosophy but many of the 
complex phenomena of the civilization of India can be Ic^cally 
deduced. The sorrow around us has no fear for us if we remember 
that we are naturally sorrowless and blessed in ourselves. The 
pessimistic view loses all terror as it closes in absolute optimistic 
confidence in one’s own self and the ultimate destiny and goal of 
emancipation. 

Unity in Indian SSdhana (philosophical, religious 
and ethical endeavours). 

As might be expected the Indian systems are all agreed upon 
the general principles of ethical conduct which must be followed 
for the attainment of salvation. That all passions are to be con- 
trolled, no injury to life in any form should be done, and that all 
desire for pleasures should be checked, are principles which are 
almost universally acknowledged. When a man attains a very 
high degree of moral greatness he has to strengthen and prepare 
his mind for further purifying and steadying it for the attainment 
of his ideal; and most of the Indian systems are unanimous with 
r^ard to the means to be employed for the purpose. There are 
indeed divergences in certain details or technical names, but the 
means to be adopted for purification are almost ever3rwhere essen- 
tially the same as those advocated by the Yoga system. It is only 
in later times that devotion (phakH) is seen to occupy a more 
prominent place specially in Vaisnava schools of thought Thus 
it was that though there were many differences among Ae various 
systems, yet their goal of life, thdr attitude towards the world and 
the means for the attainment of the goal {sadkafui) being funda- 
mentally thesame,therewas a unique unity in the practical sSdhana 
of almost all the Indian systems. The religious craving has been 
universal in India and this uniformity of sSdhana has therefore 
secured for India a unity in all her aspirations and strivings. 



CHAPTER V 

BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 

Many schplars are of opinion that the Ssinkh3ra and the Yoga 
represent the earliest systematic speculations of India. It is also 
suggested that Buddhism drew much of its inspiration from them. 
It may be that there is some truth in such a view, but the 
systematic Slmkhya and Y(^ treatises as we have them had 
decidedly been written after Buddhism. Moreover it is well-known 
to evety student of Hindu philosophy that a conflict with the 
Buddhists has largely stimulated philosophic enquiry in most of 
the systems of Hindu thought A knowledge of Buddhism is 
therefore indispensable for a right understandii^ of the different 
systems in their mutual relation and opposition to Buddhism. It 
seems desirable therefore that I should begin with Buddhism 
first 

The State of Philosophy in India before the Buddha. 

It is indeed difficult to give a short sketch of the different 
philosophical speculations that were prevalent in India before 
Buddhism. The doctrines of the Upanisads are well known, and 
these have already been briefly described. But these were not the 
only ones. Even in the Upanisads we find references to diverse 
atheistical creeds^ We find there that the or^n of the world 
and its processes were sometimes discussed, and some thought 
that " time ” was the ultimate cause of all, others that all these 
had sprung forth their own nature (sveAhOva), others that 
every^t^ had come forth in accordance with an inexorable 
destiny or a fortuitous concourse of accidental happenings, or 
through matter combinations in general. References to diverse 
kinds of heresies are found in Buddhist literature also, but no 
detailed accounts of these views are known. Of the Upani^ad 
type of materialists the two schools of Cirvakas (DhOrtta and 
St^knta) are referred to in later literature, though the time in 
which these flourished cannot rightly be discovered*. But it seems 

* 1. a, 

* Loki;ata(litenlly, thatwUdiitfimUlsaMiigpM^ in (eneml) Menu to hste 

cttHdcadbcttiMSteesKCDCiallTlnMnni. See CnssimtiMi 

ea tte LoUlTatM. 
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probable however that the allusion to the materialists contained 
in the Upanisads refers to these or to similar schools. The 
Carvakas did not believe in the authority of the Vedas or any 
other holy scripture. According to them there was no soul. Life 
and consciousness were the products of the combination of matter, 
just as red colour was the result of mixing up white with 
yellow or as the power of intoxication was generated in molasses 
(madaSaktt). There is no after-life, and no reward of actions, as 
there is neither virtue nor vice. Life is only for enjoyment' So 
long as it lasts it is needless to think of anything else, as every- 
thing will end with death, for when at death the body is burnt 
to ashes there cannot be any rebirth. They do not believe in 
the validity of inference. Nothing is trustworthy but what can 
be directly perceived, for it is impossible to determine that the 
distribution of the middle term (Jutu) has not depended upon 
some extraneous condition, the absence of which might destroy 
the validity of any particular piece of inference. If in any case 
any inference comes to be true, it is only an accidental fact and 
there is no certitude about it They were called CSrvSka because 
they would only eat but would not accept any other religious or 
moral responsibility. The word comes from carv to eat The 
Dhurtta Carvakas held that there was nothing but the four 
elements of earth, water, air and fire, and that the body was but the 
result of atomic combination. There was no self or soul, no 
virtue or vice. The Su^iksita Carvakas held that there was 
a soul apart from the body but that it also was destroyed with 
the destruction of the body. The original work of the Carvakas 
was written in sutras probably by Brhaspati. Jayanta and Gunar- 
atna quote two sutras from it Short accounts of this school may be 
found in Jayanta's Ny^amahjari, Madhava’s SarvadarSanasattt- 
graha and Gunaratna’s TarkartJta^adipika. Mahabhdrata gives 
an account of a man called Carvaka meeting YudhisAira. 

Side by side with the doctrine of the Carvaka materialists we 
are reminded of the Ajivakas of which Makkhali Gosila, probably 
a renegade disciple of the Jain saint Mahavira and a contemporary 
of Buddha and Mahavira, was the leader. This was a thorough- 
gdng determinism denjdng the free will xX. man and his moral 
responsibility for any so-called good or -evil. The essence of 
Makkhalfrsystem is this, that "there is no causey either {Koximate 
or remote, for the depravity of beings or fat their purity. They 
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become so without any cause. Nothing depei^d^ dther on one’s 
own efforts or on the efforts of others, in short nothing depends 
on any human effort, for there is no such thing as power or energy, 
or human exerticm. The varying conditions at any time are due 
to fate, to their environment and their own nature*.” 

Another sophistical school led by Ajita Kesakambali taught 
that there was no fruit or result of good or. evil deeds ; there is no 
other world, nor was this one real; nor had parents nor any 
former lives any efficacy with respect to this life. Nothing that 
we can do prevents any of us alike from being wholly brought to 
an end at death*. 

There were thus at least three currents of thought: firstly the 
sacrificial Karma by the force of the magical rites of which any 
person could attain anything he desired; secondly the Upanisad 
teachii^ that the Brahman, the self, is the ultimate reality and 
being, and all else but name and form which pass away but do 
not abide That which permanently abides without change is the 
real and true, and this is self. Thirdly the nihilistic conceptions 
tiiat there is no law, no abiding reality, that everything comes 
into being by a fortuitous concourse of circumstances or by some 
unknown fate In each of these schools, philosophy had probably 
come to a deadlock. There were the Yoga practices prevalent in 
the country and these were accepted partly on the strength of 
traditional custom among certain sections, and partly by virtue 
of the great spiritual, intellectual and physical power which they 
gave to those who performed them. But these had no rational 
•basis behind them on which they could lean for support These 
were probably then just tending towards being affiliated to the 
nebulous Samkhya doctrines which had grown up among certain 
sections. It was at this juncture that we find Buddha erecting 
A.new superstructure of thought on altogether original lines which 
thenceforth opened up a new avenue of philosophy for all posterity 
to come. If the Being of the Upani^s, the superlatively motion* 
less, was the only real, how could it offer scope for further new 
speculations, as it had already discarded all other matters of 
interest ? If everything was due to a reasonless fortuitous con- 
course of circumstances, reason could not proceed further in the 
direction to create any phHosoph^ of the unreason. The magical 

* SamtOilafkala-iiMa, JHgia,fuiik IfoMttftwtielcoatlw Ajfwku| E. R. E. 

* Sam00SaSkabMMa, il. 33. 
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force of the hocus-pocus of sorcery or sacrifice had but little that 
was inviting for philc^phy to proceed on. If we thus take into 
account the state of Indian philosophic culture before 3 uddha, 
we shall be better able to understand the value of the Buddhistic 
contribution to philosophy. 

Buddha: hia Life. 

Gautama the Buddha was bom in or about the year 560 &C. 
in the Lumbini Grove near the ancient town of Kapilavastu in 
the now dense terai region of Nepal. His father was Suddhodana, 
a prince of the S£kya clan, and his mother Queen MahimSyS. 
According to the legends it was foretold of him that he would 
enter upon the ascetic life when he should see " A decrepit old 
man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a monk.** His father tried 
his best to keep him away from these by marrying him and 
surrounding him with luxuries. But on successive occasions, 
issuing from the palace, he was confronted by those four 
things, which filled him with amazement and distress, and 
realizing the impermanence of all earthly things determined to 
forsake his home and try if he could to discover some means to 
immortality to remove the sufferings of men. He made his * Great 
Renunciation ’* when he was twenty-nine years old. He travelled 
on foot to Rajagrha (Rajgir) and thence to Uruvela, where in 
company with other five ascetics he entered upon a course of 
extreme self-discipline, carrying his austerities to such a length 
that his body became utterly emaciated and he fell down sense- 
less and was believed to be dead. ' After six years of this great 
struggle he wa^ convinced that the truth was not to be won by 
the way of extreme asceticism, and resuming an ordinary course 
of life'at last attained absplute and supreme enlightenment There- 
after the Buddha spent a life prolonged over forty-five years in 
travelling from place to place and preaching the doctrine to 
all who would listen. At the age of over d|^ty years Buddha 
realized that the time drew near for him to die. He then entered 
into DhySna and passing through its successive stages attained 
nirv&na*. The vast developments which the system of this great 
tehcher underwent in the succeeding centurfes in India and in 
otirer <»untries have not been riioroughly MQdied, and it will 
probably take yet many years more before even the materials for 
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such a study can be collected. But from what we now possess 
it is proved incontestably that it is one of the most wonderful and 
subtle productions of human wisdom. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the debt that the philosophy, culture and civilization 
of India owe to it in ail her developments for many succeeding 
centuries. 


Early Buddhist Literature. 

The BuddhistPsli Scriptures contain three differentcoUections : 
the Sutta (relating to the doctrines), the Vinaya (relating to the 
discipline of the monks) and the Abhidhamma (relating generally 
to the same subjects as the suttas but dealing with them in a 
scholastic and technical mannerX Scholars of Buddhistic religious 
history of modem times have failed as yet to fix any definite dates 
for the collection or composition of the different parts of the 
aforesaid canonical literature of the Buddhists. The suttas were 
however composed before the Abhidhamma and it is very 
probable that almost the whole of the canonical works were 
completed before 241 B.C, the date of the third council during 
the reign of King Asoka. The suttas mainly deal with the doctrine 
(Dhamma) of the Buddhistic faith whereas the Vinaya deals 
only with the regulations concerning the discipline of the monks. 
The subject of the Abhidhamma is mostly the same as that 
of the suttas, namely, the interpretation of the Dhamma. 
Buddlu^hoM in his introduction to Atthasdlita, the commentary 
on the Dhammasangani, says that the Abhidhamma is so called 
{fAhi and eUutmnui) because it describes the same Dhammas as are 
related in the suttas in a more intensified {dhammaHreka) and 
specialized {dhamtHavisesatShena) manner. The Abhidhammas 
do not give any new doctrines that are not in the suttas, but 
th^ deal somewhat elaborately with those that are already found 
in ^e suttas. Buddhaghosa in distinguishing the special features 
of the suttas from the Abhidhammas says that the acquirement 
of the formiBr leads one to attain meditation {samadki) whereas 
the latter leads one to attain wiadomO^^ms^ndiiiM); Theforoe 
of this statement probably lies in this, that the dialogues of the 
i^ttas leave a chastening effect ibn the mind, the like of which is 
not to be found in the AldihttuUpniM, which busy themselves in 
enumerating the Buddhistic doctrines and definite them in a 
technical 'manner, which is more fitted to 'produce a reasoned 
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insight into the doctrines than directly to generate a craving 
for following the path of meditation for the extinction of sorrow. 
The Abhidhamma known as the Kathavatthu differs from the 
other Abhidhammas in this, that it attempts to reduce the views 
of the heterodox schools to absurdity. The discussions proceed 
in the form of questions and answers, and the answers of the 
opponents are often shown to be based on contradictoQr 
assumptions. 

The suttas contain five groupsof collections called the NikSyas. 
These are (i) Digha Nikdya, called so on account of the length 
of the suttas contained in it; (2) Majjhima Nikdya (middling 
Nikaya), called so on account of the middling extent of the 
suttas contained in it ; (3) SatttyuUa Nikaya (Nikayas relating 
to special meetings), called samyutta on account of their being 
delivered owing to the meetings {satfiyogcC) of special persons which 
were the occasions for them ; (4) Anguttara Nikdya, so called be- 
cause in each succeeding book of this work the topics of discussion 
increase by one*; (5) Khuddaka Nikdya containing Khuddaka 
patka, Dhammapada, Uddna, Itivuttaka, Sutta Nipdta, Vimdna- 
vatthu, Petavatthu, Theragathd, Therigdthd, Jdtaka, Niddesa, 
Pafisambhiddmagga, Apaddna, Bttddhavatftsa, Carydpitaka. 

The Abhidhammas are Patthdna, Dkatntnasahgani, Dhdtu- 
kathd, PuggalapaHHatti, Vibhanga, Yamaka and Kathavatthu. 
There exists also a large commentary literature on diverse parts 
of the above works known as atthakathS. The work known as 
Milinda Paftha (questions of King Milinda), of uncertain date, is 
of considerable philosophical value. 

The doctrines and views incorporated in the above literature 
is generally now known as SthaviravSda or TheravSda On the 
origin of the name TheravSda (the doctrine of the elders) Dipa- 
vatfisa says that since the Thetas (elders) met (at the first council) 
and collected the doctrines it was known as the Thera Vada*. It 
does not appear that Buddhism as it appears in this Pali litera- 
ture developtMl much since the time of Buddhagho^ (400 A.D.), the 
writer of Visuddkimagga (a compendium of theravada doctrines) 
and the commentator of Dighanikdya, Dhamtnasahgaifi, etc. 

Hindu philosophy in later times seems to have been influenced 
1 ^ the later oflISKoots of the different schools of Buddhism, but 
it does not appear that Pali Buddhism had any share in it I 
* See BmMhagho|»*» AUhatlUmt, p. «s. * Oldenbeig^s Z H/mufM , p. pi. 
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have not been able to discover any old Hindu writer who could 
be considered as being acquainted with Pali. 

The Doctrine of Causal Connection of early Buddhism*. 

The word Dhamma in the Buddbistscriptures is used generally 
in four senses: (i) Scriptural texts, (2) quality (3) cause 

{helu) and (4) unsubstantial and soulless {nissatta niffhfa*). Of 
these it is the last meaning which is particularly important from 
the point of view of Buddhist philosophy. The early Buddhist 
philosophy did not accept any fixed entity as determining all 
reality: the only things with it were the unsubstantial pheno* 
mena and these were called dhammas. The question arises that 
if there is no substance or reality how are we to account for the 
phenomena? But the phenomena are happening and passing 
away and the main point of interest with the Buddha was to find 
out " What being what else is," " What happening what else 
happens ” and " What not being what else is not" The pheno- 
mena are happening in a series and we see that there being 
certain phenomena there become some others; by the happening 
of some events others also are produced. This is called {pafiaa- 
samuppida) dependent origination. But it is difficult to understand 
what is the exact nature of this dependence. The question as 
Saifiputta Nikciya (II. 5) has it with which the Buddha started 
before attaining Buddhahood was this: in what miserablecondition 
are the people I they are bom, they decay, they die, pass away 
and are bom again ; and they do not know the path of escape 
from this decay, death and misery. 

How to know the tvay to escape from this misery of decay 
and death. Then it occurred to him what being there, are decay 
and death, depending on what do th^ come ? As he thought 
deeply into the root of the matter, it occurred to him that decay 
and death can only occur when there is birth so they depend 

^ Theie are some differences of opinion as to whether one could take the doctrine 
of the twelve links of causes as we find it in the Samjmtta Nil^ya ea the earliest 
Buddhist view, as Saipyutta does not represent the oldest part of the siiCtas. But as 
this doctrine of the twelve causes became raided as a fundamental Buddhist doctrine 
and as it gives us a start in philosoi^y 1 have not thought it fit to enter into conjee* 
tual discussions as to the earliest ibrm. Thomasdrewmy attendon to this fimt* 

* AtfAasBiM, p. 38. ^There are.i|lso,fl^ senses in which the word is used, as 
sjKowsioriooitf whereitmeansreUgiottst^^ TheZmftAifoeSlnrdesc^ 

asgisotfdirocsis^^Bf^^ id. Dharmasas are those which are a ewe i a te d asattri* 

hntes and substances. 
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on turth. What being there, is there birth, on what does birdi 
depend? Then it occurred to him that birth could only be if 
there were previous existence (iJiavay. But on what does this 
existence depend, or what being there is there bhetoa. Then it 
occurred to him that there could not be existence unless there 
were holding &st (upSdandy. But on what did upSdina depend? 
It occurred to him that it was desire {tanka) on which upidSna 
depended. There can be upSdIna if there is desire {taoka)* ** . But 
what being there, can there be desire? To this question, it 
occurred to him that there must be feeling (vedand) in order that 
there may be desire. But on what does vedanS depend, or rather 
what must be there, that there may be feelii^ {vedana)} To this 
it occurred to him that there must be a sense-contact {pkassa) 
in order that there may be feeling*. If there should be no sense- 
contact there would be no feelir^. But on what does sense- 
contact depend? It occurred to him that as there are six sense- 
contacts, there are the six fields of contact {^atand)*. But on 
what do the six ayatanas depend? It occurred to him that 
there must be the mind and body {ndmarnpd) in order that there 
may be the six fields of contact*; but on what does nSmarupa 
depend ? It occurred to him that without consciousness (^kHOnei) 
there could be no nSmarOpa*. But what being there would there 

* This word bhav» is interpseted by Candraklitti in vrtH, p. 5S5 

(La VsUde Poussin’s edition) os the deed which brought about rebirth (fmiarihauih 
Janakam hmrma samuithdpeqiaH h&yena vdcd manasa ca). 

* AttAasdItni, p. 385, upftdftnanti dalhagaha^aqi. Candiakirtti in explaining up&dina 
says that whatever &ing a man desires he holds fast to the materials necessary for 
attaining it (yafra tmhmi sairp^ta^a viutuno ^rjondya vi^hapandya upuddnamupd- 
datie iatra taira prdrihayate), Mddhyamika svf/k'i p. 565. 

* Candraklrtti describes tfspi as dntddoHdbkhumdanlUihyaiiHisdnasthllndddimd^ri^ 
yoH^pairtnyogo md nityamaparitydgo bkavediH^ yiyam prdrtkand — ^the desire 
that there may not ever he any separation £rom those pleasures, etc., whidi are dear to 
us. Mi, 565. 

^ We read alsoi»f phassiyatana and phassakiya. N* ii. s6i, iif. s8o, etc. Gan- 
draldrtti says that faibh$rd^a$9advdraii^ kriyaprak^ydk pravartiante prt^fUbyaiUe, 
UmndmarUpaprotyayam fo^^h^atandmucyaie, si^bbj^c^yaiatubAyaJk ^a^sparUMydk 
pravarttantd, M, V, 565. 

* Ayatana means the six senses together with their objects. Ayatana literally is 

** Field of operation.*' Sa]ftyatana means six senses as six fidds of operation. Candta- 
Idrtti has dyatanadvdrmJ^, 

* I have followed the translation of Aung in rendering nfonar&pa as mind and body, 
Cmpitidimmtp^efi. This seems to me to be foirly correct. The four s k a ndh as are called 
nfona in each birth. These together with riipa (matter) ghre ua nftauur&pa (mind 
and body) whidi being devdoped render the activitiea thmgb the six senarg[ates 
posiibleaothattheremaybeknowledge. CXAf. ^.564. Govindinaoda,thecoittmentator 
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be viftfiSna. Here it occurred to him that -in order that there 
m^^ht be vififlSna there must be the conformations (saiikhdra)\ 
But what being there are there the saAkhSras? Here it occurred 
to him that the saAkharas can only be if there is ignorance 
{avijjSy. If avijjS could be stopped then the saAkharas will be 
stopped, and if the saAkharas could be stopped vifiASna could be 
stopped and so on^ 

It is indeed difficult to be definite as to what the Buddha 
actually wished to mean by this cycle of dependence of existence 
sometimes called Bhavacakra (wheel of existenceX Decay and 
death (Jaratnarea^) could not have happened if there was no 
birth*. This seems to be clear. But at this point the difficulty 
b^ns. We must remember that the theory of rebirth was 

OB &dikani’s bhSfya on the Srokma-sitrat (li. ii. 19), gives a different interpretation of 
Nftmarupa which may probably refer to the VijfUinavada view though we have no means 
at hand to verify it. He says — To think the momentary as the permanent is Avidya; 
from there come the saipsk&ras of attachment, antipathy or anger, and infatuation ; from 
there the first vijfl&na or thought of the foetus is produced ; from that iUayavijfi&na, and 
the four elements (which are objects of name and are hence called n&ma) are produced, 
and from those are produced the white and black, semen and blood called rupa. 
Both Vacaspati and Amalananda agree with Govindfinanda in holding that n&ma 
signifies the semen and the ovum while rupa means the visible ph3rsical body built out 
of them. Vijfiafia entered the womb and on account of it namarupa were produced 
through the association of previous karma. See VedUntakalpataru^ pp. 374, 375. On 
the doctrine of the. entrance of vijfiafia into the womb compare D. N, 11. 63. 

^ It is difficult to say what is the exact sense of the word here. The Buddha was 
one of the first few earliest thinkers to introduce proper philosophical terms and phraseo- 
logy with a distinct philosophical method and he had often to use the same word in 
more or less different senses. Some of the philosophical terms at least are therefore 
rather elastic when compared with the terms of precise and definite meaning which we find 
in later Sanskrit thought. Thus in S. AT. iii. p. 87, ^^Sankhatam abkisankharmU^* 
safikhaiE means that which ^thesises the complexes. In the Compendium it is trans- 
lated as will, action. Mr Aung thinks that it means the same as karma ; it is here used 
in a different sense from what we find in the word sankh&ra khandha (viz. mental 
states). We get a list of 51 mental states forming safikhara khandha in Dhamma 
p. 18, and another different set of 40 mental states in Dharmasamgraha^ p. 6. 
In addition to these forty cUtasamprayuktasamskHra^ it also counts thirteen cittam* 
pre^fukteaafffskBra, Candraklrtti interprets it as meaning attachment, antipathy and 
in&tuation, p. 565. Govindfinanda, the commentator on Sankara’s Brahma-suira (11. ii. 
19), also interprets the word in connection with the doctrine of PraittyasamutpOda as 
attadiment, antipathy and infatuation. 

* Samyutta Nikdya^ 11. 7-8. 

* Jarft and maiapa bring in toka (^ef), paridevanft (lamentation), duhkha (suffer- 
ing), daurmanasya (feeling of wretchedness and miserableness) and upfiy&sa (feeling of 
extreme destitution) at the prospect of one^s death or the death of o^er dear ones. 
All these make up suffering and are the results of jiti (birth). M. V, (B. T. S. p. ao8). 
&inkaia in his bhfi^ya counted all the tsfrmk from jarfi, separately. The whole •^enes 
is to be taken as representing the entiieiy ot dnkUiasktndha. 
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enunciated in the Upan 4 ads. The Bfhadaranyaka says that just 
as an insect going to the end of a leaf of grass a new effort 
collects itself in another so does the soul comity to the end of 
this life collect itself in another. This life thus presupposes 
another existence. So far as I remember there has seldom been 
before or after Buddha any serious attempt to prove or disprove 
the doctrine of relnrth*. All schools of philosophy except the 
CSrvakas believed in it and so little is known to us of the CSr- 
vSka sutras that it is difficult to say what they did to refute this 
doctrine. The Buddha also accepts it as a fact and does not 
criticize it This life therefore comes only as one which had an 
infinite number of lives before, and which except in the case of 
a few emancipated ones would have an infinite number of them 
in the future. It was strongly believed by all people, and the 
Buddha also, when he came to think to what our present birth 
might be due, had to fall back upon another existence {phav^. 
If bhava means karma which brings rebirth as Candrakirtti takes 
it to mean, then it would mean that the present birth could only 
take place on account of the works of a previous existence which 
determined it Here also we are reminded of the Upanifad note 
“ as a man does so will he be bom ” ( Yat karma kurute tadabhi- 
sam/adya/le,Brh iv.iv.5). Candrakirtti’s interpretation of “bhava” 
as Karma {punar^havajanakam karma) seems to me to suit 
better than “existence.” The word was probably used rather 
loosely for kammabhava. The word bhava is not found in the 
earlier Upani^ads and was used in the Psli scriptures for the 
first time as a philosophical term. But on what does this 
bhava depend ? There could not have been a previous existence 
if people had not betaken themselves to things or works they 
desired. This betaking oneself to actions or things in accord* 
ance with desire is called upSdSna. In the Upani^ds we read, 
" whatever one betakes himself to, so does he work” ( Yatkratur- 
bkavati tatkarmma kurute, Brh. iv. iv. 5). As this betaking to 
the thing depends upon desire (trfifd), it is said that in order 
that there may be upSdSna there must be tanha. In the Upani- 
sads also we read “Whatever one desires so does he betake 
himself to” (sa yathek&nw bkemati tatkraturbhavati). Neither 
the word upadSna nor trsna (the Sanskrit word corresponding 

' The •tteini)t8 to prove the doctrine of robiith in the Hinda phil o et^hicel woikt 
inch uthe etc., era lUght and inadequate. 
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to tat^) is found in the eariier Upanifads, tnit the Ideas contained 
in fhem are similar to‘the words ''krain" and ‘*hS$Ha.” Dedre 
iftnfkS) is then smd to depend on feeling or sense<ontact 
Sense-contact presui^)oses the six senses as fields of operation*. 
These six senses or operating fields would again presuppose the 
whole psychosis of the man (the body and the mind together) 
called nSmarQpa. We are familiar with this word in the Upani- 
;ads but there it is used in the sense of determinate forms and 
names as dlitii^^hed from the indeterminate indefinable 
reality*. Buddha^o^a in the Visuddhimagga says that by 
"Name" are meant the diree groups b^inning with sensation 
(ix. sensation, perception and the predisposition); by "Form" 
tbe four elements and form derivative from the four elements*. 
He further says that name itself can produce physical changes, 
such as eating, drinking, makii^ movements or the like. So form 
also cannot produce any of those changes by itself. But like 
the cripple and the blind they mutually help one another and 
effectuate the changes*. But there exists no heap or collection 
of material for the production of Name and Form ; " but just as 
when a lute is play^ upon, there is no previous store of sound ; 
and when the sound comes into existence it does not come from 
any such store ; and when it ceases, it does not go to any of the 
carnal or intermediate points of the compass ;...in exactly the 
same way all the elements of being both those with form and 
those udthout, come into existence after having previously been 
non-existent and having come into existence pass away*.” NSma- 
rllpa taken in this sense will not mean the whole of mind and 
body, but only the sense functions and the body which are found 
to operate in the six doors of sense {safdyatana). If we take 
nSniarOpa in this sense, we c^ see that it may be said to depend 
Uj^on the viftfUna (consciousness). Consciousness has been com- 
pared in the Milinda PaHka wi^ a watchman at the middle of 

* The mxd l^ateiie it ibond in maiijr phoet in the earlier Upanifadi in the aenie 

of'*Mdotplaoe,'*ChLi. s, Bfii. in. 9. but ya^Tatana doet not ooeor. 

^9 QndialifrUihitatlinteiiiiiwat y 0 itmi ii iidrtl^9aU atiiarai tkamdhdttatr* tatn 
MawMWtirmMhiiAee. taka ca nim» Hi^am ci^ 

Theibutkaiidhatlncadttpeethcbifthaetaaiiatte. ThetetoeetherwiUiitpaiiiake 
lUiiMilhpa. at. V. sS*. 

* Weinn't ButUUdm At Trm t lad tm , b. ffty. 

* tut. |b its, Vi uUUk im ^gt, Ch. xV|b 

* Md. pp. i 8 p-iM, Wmddkimtiaa, (% xnu 
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the cross-roads bdiolding all that come from any direction^ Bud- 
dhagho^a In the Attkosotita also sa)rs that consciousness means 
that which thinks its object If we are to define its characteristics 
we must say that it knows (vi/Stutna), goes in advance (p$i6bah- 
gama), connects {sa$ulkSHa), and stands on nSmarfipa {nOmarOpa- 
yaduffhanam). When the consciousness gets a door, at a place 
the objects of sense are discerned (flrammana-v^hSvanatfhdne) 
and it goes first as the precursor. When a visual object is seen 
by the qre it is known only by the consciousness, and when the 
dhammas are made the objects of (mind) mano, it is known only 
by the consciousness*. Buddha^hosa also refers here to the passi^ 
in the Milinda PaOha we have just referred to. He further goes 
on to say that when states of consciousness rise one after another, 
they leave no gap between the previous state and the later and 
consciousness therefore appears as connected. When there are the 
aggregates of the five khandhas it is lost ; but there are the four 
aggr^ates as nSmarOpa, it stands on nSma and therefore it is 
said that it stands on nSmarQpa. He further asks. Is this con- 
sciousness the same as the previous consdousness or different 
from it? He answers that it is the same. Just so, the sun shows 
itself with all its colours, etc, but he is not different from those 
in truth ; and it is said that just when the sun rises, its collected 
heat and yellow colour also rise then, but it does not mean that 
the sun is different from these. So the citta or consciousness 
takes the phenomena of contact, etc., and cc^izes them. So 
though it is the same as they are yet in a sense it is different 
from them*. 

To go back to the chain of twelve causes, we find that jati 
(birth) is the cause of decay and death, etc. J£ti is 
the appearance of the body or the totali^ of the five skandhas*. 
Coming to bhava which determines jati, I cannot think of any 
better rational explanation of bhava, than that I have already 

* Warren’s BuddMsm m TimuloHpm, p. i8a. MiUntb PaOha (6s*). 

* AttkasilM, p. IIS. 

* Ibid. p. 113, YatkS hi i^idiya ptdUtaM mrifed^ na attkcd* rOpi- 

Hhi aoe* hMti im' tva jmmim tMugM suriya uditi AumO$ samay* Uuta 
MU am npaay ptH tme^mdtu pi ma fOpadihi aM» atriya nima aOhi. TithS 

aiUam phatsidigw dhamma apt^ya paOHapiyati. Atthatapai/ a/tha UM ahOam aaa. 
Taaa yatadm taauyt eitfam ttfpamuap hati atai/uaM aua tosmia aaataya pkattOdihi 
aOkata aMad taa haft H. 

* "JOtMUuiaama paMaadtaadhaaaata^yalt,” Godndimiida’s RatmipnMe on 
^adkara’t bhiffa, ii. it 19. 
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suggested, namely, the worlcs {karma) which ptodijce the ]birth*. 
UpSdSna is an advanced tfs^ leading to positive clinging*. It 
is produced tfsnS (desire) whidi again is the result of vedanS 
(pleasure and pain). But this vedana is of course vedana with 
ignorance {avidya), for an Arhat may have also vedana but as 
he has no avidya, the vedana cannot produce trsna in turn. On 
its development it immediately passes into upadana. Vedana 
meana pleasurable, painful or indifferent feeling. On the one 
side it leads to tmna (desire) and on the other it is produced by 
sense-contact {^arSa). Prof. De la Vall^ Poussin says that 
l^rllabha distinguishes three processes in the production of 
vedana. Thus first there is the contact between the sense and 
the object ; then there is the knowledge of the object, and then 
there is the vedana. Depending on Majyhima Nikita, iii. 242, 
Poussin gives the other opinion that just as in the case of two 
sticks heat takes place simultaneously with rubbing, so here also 
vedana takes place simultaneously with spar^ for they are 
“produita par un mfime complexe de causes {samagrt)*” 

Spaiia is produced 1 ^ sadayatana, sadayatana by namarQpa, 
and namarQpa by vijfiana, and is said to descend in the womb 
of the mother and produce the five skandhas as namarQpa, out 
of which the six senses are specialized. 

Vijfiana in this connection probably means the principle or 
germ of consciousness in the womb of the mother upholding the 
five elements of the new body there. It is the product of the 
past karmas {sakkhdra) of the dying man and of his past 
consciousness too. 

We sometimes find that the Buddhists believed that the last 
thoughts of the dying man determined the nature of his next 

^ GovindiiMndainhis oiiSankant’abblfy«,it.u. i9,esplaiiu'*bh«va" 

M Qiat from vhidi anything becomes, a^merit and demerit {fUarmidSi. See also 
VUkadga, p. 137 and Wanen’s Budihitm in TromlatieHi, p. soi. Me Anngsays in 
Abkidkammatthasadgaha, p. 189, that bhaTO indndes kammabhavo (the active ride of 
an existence) and npapattibhavo (the passive side). And the commentators say that 
bhava is a contnetion of "AmsmeMoett” or Karma — becoming i.e. kannic activity. 

* Prof. De b Vallde Poussin in his TkivrU du Dmtt Ctmsts, p. «6i says that 
igXstamikasiUra explrins the word “npldina*' as “tffo&vaipnlya” or hyper-tnod 
mdCkadrakbtti also pves the same meaning, df. (B. T. S. p. sio). Govindinaate 
Wq^ins *‘upid dn a” as pravitti (movement) generated by tjfpd (desire), i.e. the active 
tendency in pnrsnance of desire. But if npildtea means “support” it would denote all 
the five skandhas. Thni Jliadifyamaka vrtH gays iqp i ltineer f$dcaA u m dk t d akgnfam.,. 
yaat^fdddnatkandkakfyam t^ddSuam. Ml VI laem. ( 0 , 

* Poussin’s 7 %Mt du I>mu Cdtatt, p,' 83. 
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birth*. The manner in which the vijftSna produced in the womb 
is determined by the past vijSSna of the previous existence is 
according to some authorities of the nature of a reflected image, 
like the transmission of learning from the teacher to the dimple, 
like the lighting of a lamp from another lamp or like the impress 
of a stamp on wax. As all the skandhas are changing in life, 
so death also is hut a similar change ; there is no great break, 
but the same uniform sort of destruction and coming into being. 
New skandhas are produced as simultaneously as the two,scale 
pans of a balance rise up and fall, in the same manner as a lamp 
is lighted or an image is reflected. At the death of the man the 
vijfiSna resulting from his previous karmas and vijftanas enters 
into the womb of that mother (animal, man or the gods) in which 
the next skandhas are to be matured. This vijfilna thus forms 
the principle of the new life. It is in this vijftSna that name 
{noma) and form (rupd) become associated. 

The vijftSna is indeed a direct product of the samskaras and 
the sort of birth in which vijftSna should bring down (nantayatf) 
the new existence (ufiapatti) is determined by the samskSras*, for 
in reality the happening of death (maranaiAava) and the instil- 
lation of the vijftSna as the beginning of the new life (upapatti- 
bhavei) cannot be simultaneous, but the latter succeeds just at 
the next moment, and it is to signify this close succession that 
they are said to be simultaneous. If ^e vijftSna had not entered 
the womb then no nSmarupa could have appeared*. 

This chain of twelve causes extends over three lives. Thus 
avidyS and satnskSra of the past life produce the vijftSna, nSma- 

^ The deities of the gardens, the woods, the trees and the plants* finding the 
master of th^ house, Citta, ill said “make your resolution, * May 1 be a cakravartti 
king in a next existence,’” SamytUta^ iv. 503. 

* ** M ceddfumdav^^^dHom mdtukhukfim ndvakrdmefa, ma tai kalalam AaUdahd^ 
safimvartUta,** M, K 55s. Compare Caraha^ ^drtrat 111. 5-8, where he speaks of a 
“upapftduka sattva** which connects the soul with body and by the absence of which 
the character is changed, the senses become ailected and life ceases, when it is in a 
pure condition one can remember even the previous births ; character, purity, antipathy, 
memory, fear, energy, all mental qualities are produced out of it. Just as a chariot is 
made by the combination of many elements, so is the foetus. 

* Madhyamdkavrtti (B.T. S. eoi-sos). Poussin quotes from D^ha^ 11. 65, **sl le 
vijfi&na ne descendait pas dans le sein maternel la namarupa s’y eonstituerait-il?” 
Govindftnanda on Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma-siUras (11. ii. 19) says that the 
first consciousness (vijfi&na) of the foetus is produced by tfie saipsklias of the previous 
birth, and from tW the four elements (which be calls nSma) and from that the white 
and red, semen^md ovum, and the first stage of the foetus {ktUtda^ui&uddiwuM) is 
produced. 
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rdpa, sa^)ratana, sparte, vedanS, tt?nS, upSdana ind the bhava 
(I^ing to another life) of the present actual lifik This bhava 
produces the jati and jarSmarana of the next life*. 

It is interesting to note that these twelve links in the chain 
extending in three sections over three lives are all but the 
manifestations of sorrow to the bringing in of which th^ natur* 
ally determine one another. Thus AbkitUummatiheuakgaha 
says ^‘each of these twelve terms is a factor. For tihe composite 
term ‘sorrow/ etc is only meant to show incidental consequences 
of birtiL Again when ‘ignorance* and ‘the actions of the 
mind ' have been taken into account, craving {ffpfS), grasping 
(K/dd&ma) and {karma) becoming {bhava) are implicitly ac- 
counted for also. In the same manner when craving, grasping 
and {karma) becoming have been taken into account, ignorance 
and ^e actions of the mind are (implicitly) accounted for, also ; 
and when birth, decay, and death are taken into account, even 
the fivefold fruit, to wit (rebirthX consciousness, and the rest are 
accounted for. And thus : 

Five causes in the Past and Now a fivefold ‘ fruit' 

Five causes Now and yet to come a fivefold ‘fruit* make up 
the Twenty Modes, the Three Connections (i. sahkhara and 
viflfiSna, 2. vedanS and tanha, 3. bhava and jsti) and the four 
groups (one causal group in the Past, one resultant group in the 
Present, one causal group in the Present and one resultant 
group in the Future, each group consisting of five modes)*.** 

These twelve interdependent links {dvddaSShga) represent 
the paticcasamuppada {pratttyasamutpeda) doctrines (dependent 
origination)* which are themselves but sorrow and lead to cycles 
of sorrow. The term pa^ccasamuppada or pratityasamutpada 
has been differently interpreted in later Buddhist literature*. 

* This exphustion protMbly caonot be £lmd in the eariy nii tents; bnt Buddha* 
I^Mfa mentions it in Suma^gtOaoilisM on MahaMidina nOtaitla. We find it also in 
AbkidhammaMata^aka, viii. 3. Ignonmce and the actions of the mind bdong to 
the past; “buth,” “decay and deatii'’ to the fiitnie; the intennediate ei|^t to the 
present. It is styled as tiikip^ka ^laving three brandies) in A Mi dka rm a JMa, tn. 
ae-a4. Two in the past biaMlh, two in the fhtnre and eig^ in the middle "m 
pndt^faa^^rtfada doidaiodgast ri i a n^k a k paroUfaran t a y vrdot da* madky^fati.” 

* Aang and Mrs Rhys Dadds* tianalation of A Ui d ka m matiktuakgaka, pp. ifip-ipo. 

* The twdve links are not always ooasMSt. Thus in ti>e list giyen in the Dial t gut t 
afk* M mddk a, tt. S3fi, av^ and aafikhita have been omitted and the start has been 
made witii oonadonaness, and it has been said tibar "Cbgnlfiott tans bade firom name 
and^form; it foes not bqpoad.** 
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Samutpada means appearance or arising (pradurbhavei) and pra* 
atya means after getting (/ru/r’+r+ya); combining the two we 
find, arising after getting (something). The elements, depending 
on which there is some kind of arising, are called hetu (cause) and 
paccaya (ground). These two words however are often used in 
the same sense and are interchangeable. But paccaya is also 
used in a specific sense. Thus when it is said that avijjS is the 
paccaya of saAkhSra it is meant that avijjS is the ground 
of the origin of the sahkharas, is the ground of their movement, 
of the instrument through which they stand {nimittaffkiti), of 
their Syuhana (conglomeration), of their interconnection, of their 
intelligibility, of their conjoint arising, of their function as cause 
and of their function as the ground mth reference to those which 
are determined by them. AvijjS in all these nine ways is 
the ground of sahkhSra both in the past and also in the future, 
though avijjS itself is determined in its turn by other grounds'. 
When we take the hetu aspect of the causal chain, we cannot 
think of anything else but succession, but when we take the 
paccaya a^)ect we can have a better vision into the nature of the 
cause as ground. Thus when avijjS is said to be the ground 
of the sankhSras in the nine ways mentioned above, it seems 
reasonable to think that the sankhSras were in some sense 
r^[arded as special manifestations of avijjS*. But as this point 
was not further developed in the early Buddhist texts it would 
be unwise to proceed further with it 

The Khandhas. 

The word khandha (Skr. skandha) means the trunk of a tree 
aivd is generally used to mean group or ^gregate*. We have 
seen that Buddha said that there was no Stman (soul). He said 
that when people held that they found the much spoken of soul, 
they really only found the five khandhas together or any one of 
them. The khandhas are s^gr^tes of bodily and psychical 
states which are immediate with us and are divided into five 

* See PafitambhUamagga, vol. i. p. 50; see also MajfUma i. 67, 

arijjSstmutd^ 

* In the Yoga derivation of atmitil (egcnsin), iflga (Mtadunent), dvcfa (antipathy) 
and ahhinivefa (self love) from avidyi we find abolhat nP the fivpaie ngaided at tte 
five special stages of the giowth of avidyfi {fadeafarvd 

* The word skandha is used in Chindogya, 11. *3 

mU^i^tnam danem) in the tense of branches and in almost fihe same sense in Maitrl, 

VII. II. 
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classes: (i) rQpa (four elements, the body, the senses), sense 
data, etc, (2) vedanS (feeling — ^pleasurable, painful and in- 
difTerent), (3) safifia (conceptual knowledge), (4) sahkhara (syn- 
thetic mental states and the synthetic functioning of compound 
sense-affections, compound feelings and compound concepts), 
(5) vififiSna (consciousness)^ 

All these states rise depending one upon the other {pafieca- 
samufipauna) and when a man says that he perceives the self he 
only deludes himself, for he only perceives one or more of these. 
The word rQpa in rupakhandha stands for matter and material 
qualities, the senses, and the sense data*. But “rupa” is also 
used in the sense of pure oiganic affections or states of mind 
as we find in the Khandha Yamaka, i. p. 16, and also in Sant- 
yutta Nikaya^ III. 86. Rupaskandha according to Dharma- 
smttgraka means the aggregate of five senses, the five sensations, 
and the implicatoiy communications associated in sense per- 
ceptions {pijUaptt). 

The elaborate discussion of Dhantmasahgaifiyxi^'as by defin- 
ing rupa as "cattdro ca mahdbhiitd catunnanca mahabhutdnam 
updddya mpam" (the four mahabhutas or elements and that 
proceeding from the grasping of that is called rupa)*. Buddha- 
ghosa explains it by saying that rupa means the four mahs- 
bhQtas and those which arise depending {nissdya) on them as 
a modification of them. In th^ rupa the six senses including 
their affections are also included. In explaining why the four 
elements are called mahabhQtas, Buddhagho^ says : "Just as a 
magician {tndydkdra) makes the water which is not hard appear 
as hard, makes the stone which is not gold appear as gold ; 
just as he himself though not a ghost nor a bird makes himself 
appear as a ghost or a bird, so these elements though not them- 
selves blue make themselves appear as blue (rtUavt upddd rOpam), 
not yellow, red, or white make themselves appear as yellow, red 
or white (pddtam updddrOpam), so on account of their similarity 
to the appearances created by the magician th^ are called 
mahabhata*.” 

In the Satftyutia Nikdya we find that the Buddha says, "O 
Bhikkhus it is called rQpam because it manifesto {rApyatiy, how 

> ill. 86, etc. 

* P. T. S/1884, p. 97 if. 

’ DhfimmasaikigKi^ pp. 144-179. ^ AUhasdlinf^ p. 499. 
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does it manifest? It manifests as cold, and as heat, as bungler and 
as thirst, it manifists as the touch of gnats, mosquitos, wind, the 
sun and the snake; it manifests, therefore it is called rupaV' 

If we take the somewhat conflicting pass^[es referred to above 
for our consideration and try to combine them so as to understand 
what is meant by rQpa, I think we find that that which mani- 
fested itself to the senses and organs was called rupa. No dis- 
tinction seems to have been made between the sense-data as 
colours, smells, etc., as existing in the physical world and their 
appearance as sensations. They were only numerically different 
and the appearance of the sensations was dependent upon the 
sense-data and the senses but the sense-data and the sensations 
were “ rupa.” Under certain conditions the sense-data were fol- 
lowed by the sensations. Buddhism did not probably start with 
the same kind of division of matter and mind as we now do. 
And it may not be out of place to mention that such an opposi- 
tion and duality were found neither in the Upanisads nor in the 
Samkhya system which is r^arded by some as pre-Buddhistic. 
The four elements manifested themselves in certain forms and 
were therefore called rQpa ; the forms of affection that appeared 
were also called rQpa; many other mental states or features 
which appeared with them were also called rQpa*. The ayatanas 
or the senses were also called rQpa*. The mahSbhQtas or four 
elements were themselves but changing manifestations, and they 
tc^[ether with all that appeared in association with them were 
called rQpa and formed the rQpa khandha (the classes of sense- 
materials, sense-data, senses and sensations). 

In SaniyuUa Nikdya (IIL lOi) it is said that ”the four 
mahibhQtas were the hetu and the paccaya for the communica- 
tion of the rQpakkhandha (yUpakkkanMassa paftHdpanayd). Con- 
tact (sense-contact, phassa) is the cause of the communication of 
feelings {yedanS)\ sense-contact was also the hetu and paccaya 
for the communication of the saflftSkkhandha; sense-contact is 
also the hetu and pacca}ra for the communication of the sahkhSra- 
kkhandha. But nSmarQpa is the hetu and the paccaya for the 
communication of the vififtSnakkhandha.” Thus not only feelings 
arise on account of the sense-contact but saflfiS and safikhira 
also arise therefrom. Saiifta is that where specific knowing or 

* Stut^uUalfilao*, 111. 86. * Kktm ikty t ma km. 

f DK^mmasaOgi^ p. 144^^ 
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conceiving takes place. This is the stage where the specific dis- 
tinctive knowledge as the yellow or the red takes place. 

Mrs Rhys Davids writing on safiflS says: "In editing the 
second book of the Abhidhamma pitaka I found a classification 
distinguishing between saftftS as cognitive assimilation on occasion 
of sense, and saflfiS as cognitive assimilation of ideas by way of 
namii^. The former is called perception of resistance, or opposi- 
tion {patigha-saHfta). lliis, writes Buddhaghosa, is perception on 
occasion of sight, hearing, etc., when consciousness is aware of the 
impact of impressions ; of external things as different, we might 
say. The latter is called perception of the equivalent word or 
name {fldhmetchand-sahhS) and is exercised by the sensus com- 
munis (mano), when e.g. 'one is seated... and asks another who 
is thoughtful : "What are you thinking of?” one perceives through 
his speech.* Thus there are two stages of saflftS-consciousness, 
1. contemplating sense-impressions, 2. ability to know what they 
are by namingV’ 

About saAkhara we read in Sarriyutta Nikdya (ill. 87) that it 
is called sankhara because it synthesises {abhisankkaronti), it is 
that which conglomerated rupa as rQpa, conglomerated saflfta 
as saftfta, saAkhara as saAkhara and consciousness {ytHHana) 
as consciousness. It is called sankhara because it syhthesises 
the conglomerated {sankhatam abhisankharonti). It is thus a 
synthetic function which synthesises the passive rupa, saAfia, 
saAkhara and viAAana elements. The fact that we hear of 52 
sankhara states and also that the saAkhara exercises its syn- 
thetic activity on the conglomerated elements in it, goes to show 
that probably the word saAkhara is used in two senses, as mental 
states and as synthetic activity. 

Vififiana or consciousness meant according to Buddhaghosa, 
as we have already seen in the previous section, both the stage 
at which the intellectual process started and also the final 
resulting consciousness. 

Buddhaghosa in explainingthe processof Buddhist psycholc^ 
says that “consciousness (aV/a) first comes into touch {phassa) with 
its object {Srammaifa) and thereafter feeling, conception {safliUS) 
and volition (cetana) come in. This contact is like the pillars of 
a palace, and the rest are but the aliperstructure built upon it 
(dtMasambh&rasadisS). But it shquld not be thought that contact 
* BuddhUt pp. 49, 50. 
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is the bqiinning of the psycfaolf^cal processes, for in one whole 
consdonsness (ekacittasmim) it cannot be said that this comes 
first and diat ccmies after, so we can take contact in association 
with feeling {vedanS), conceivii^ {sanHa) or volition {ceta$Ul)\ 
it is itself an immaterial state but yet since it comprehends 
objects it is called contact” “There is no impinging on one side 
of the object (as in physical contact), nevertheless contact causes 
consciousness and object to be in collision, as visible object«and 
visual organs, sound and hearing; thus impact is its Junction', or 
it has impact as its essential property in the sense of attainment, 
owing to the impact of the physical basis with the mental object. 
For it is said in the Commentary: — ^“contact in the four planes of 
existence is never without the characteristic of touch with the 
object; but the fonction of impact takes place in the five doors. 
For to sense, or five-door contact, is given the name 'havii^ the 
characteristic of touch’ as well as ‘having the function of impact’ 
But to contact in the mind-door there is only the characteristic 
of touch, but not the function of impact. And then this Sutta is 
quoted ‘As if, sire, two rams were to fight, one ram to represent 
the ^e, the second the visible object, and their collision contact. 
And as if, sire, two cymbals were to strike i^ainst each other, or 
two hands were to clap against each other; one hand would 
represent the eye, the second the visible object and their collision 
contact Thus contact has the characteristic of touch and the 
function of impact*’. Contact is the manifestation of the union 
of the three (the object, the consciousness and the sense) and its 
effect is feeling {pedana)', though it is generated by the objects 
it is felt in die consciousness and its chief feature is experiencing 
{anubkavd) the taste of the object. As r^^rds enjoying the 
taste* of an object, the remaining associated states enjoy it only 
partially. Of contact there is (the function of) the mere touching, 
of perception the mere notify or perceiving, of volition the more 
coordinating, of consciousness the mere ct^nizing. But feeling 
alone, through governance, proficiency, mastery, enjoys the taste 
of an object. For feeling is like the king, the remaining states 
are like the cook. As the cook, when he has pr^iared food of 
diverse tastes, puts it in a basket, seals it, takes it to the king, 
breaks the seat opens the basket, takes the best of all the soup 
and curries, puts them in a dish, swallows (a porti<m) to find out 
* Attkateltnf, p. leS; timmlation, pp. 141-144. 
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whether they are faulty or not and afterwards^ -oilers the food of 
various excellent tastes to the king, and the king, being lord, 
expert, and master, eats whatever he likes, even so the mere tasting 
of the food by the cook is like the pkrtial enjoyment of the object 
by the remaining states, and as the cook tastes a portion of the 
food, so the remaining states enjoy a portion of the object, and 
as the king, being lord, expert and master, eats the meal according 
to his pleasure so feeling being lord expert, and master, enjoys 
the taste of the object and therefore it is said that enjoyment or 
experience is its function*.” 

The special feature of safifia is said to be the recognizing 
{paccabhthhS) by means of a sign {abhiftfianena). According to 
another explanation, a recognition takes place by the inclusion 
of the totality (of aspects) — sabbasahgahikavasena. The work of 
volition {cetand) is said to be coordination or binding together 
{flbhisandahana), “Volition is exceedingly energetic and makes 
a double effort, a double exertion. Hence the Ancients said 
‘Volition is like the nature of a landowner, a cultivator who taking 
dfty-five strong men, went down to the fields to reap. He was 
exceedingly energetic and exceedingly strenuous ; he doubled his 
strength and said “Take your sickles” and so forth, pointed out 
the portion to be reaped, offered them drink, food, scent, flowers, 
etc, and took an equal share of the work.' The simile should be 
thus applied: volition is like the cultivator, the fifty-five moral 
states which arise as factors of consciousness are like the fifty-five 
strong men ; like the time of doubling strength, doubling effort 
by the cultivator is the doubled strength, doubled effort of 
volition as r^ards activity in moral and immoral acts*” It 
seems that probably the active side operating in sankhSra was 
separately designated as cetana (volition). 

“When one says ‘I,' what he does is that he refers either to 
all the khandhas combined or any one of them and deludes him-^ 
self that that was ‘I.’ Just as one could not say that the 
fragrance of the lotus belonged to the petals, the colour or the 
pollen, so one could not say that the rQpa was ‘I* or that the 
vedanS was ‘T or any of the other khandhas was ‘1/ There is 
nowhere to be found in the khandhas ‘I am*’.” 

* AtthasUHni^ pp. 109-^1109 tijmtoaoii, pp. 145-146. 

* ^id. p. Ill ; inmhtot.pp. 147-148. 

* Samyutta Niki^ 111 . 450 ^ 
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AvijjS and Asava. 

As to the question how the avijjS (ignorance) first started 
there can be no answer, for we could never say that either 
^orance or desire for existence ever has any beginning*. Its 
fruition is seen in the cycle of existence and the sorrow that comes 
in its train, and it comes and goes with them all Thus as we 
can never say that it has any beginning, it determines the elements 
which bring about cycles of existence and is itself determined by 
certain others. This mutual determination can only take place 
in and through the changing series of dependent phenomena, for 
there is nothing which can be said to have any absolute priority 
in time or stability. It is said that it is through the coming into 
being of the asavas or depravities that the avijjS came into 
being, and that through the destruction of the depravities {asava) 
the avijjS was destroyed*. These Ssavas are classified in the 
Dhammasahgas/i as kSmSsava, bhavSsava, ditthSsava and avij- 
jSsava. KSmSsava means desire, attachment, pleasure, and thirst 
after the qualities associated with the senses; bhavSsava means 
desire, attachment and will for existence or birth; dit^sava 
means the holding of heretical views, such as, the world is eternal 
or non-etemal, or that the world will come to an end or will not 
come to an end, or that the body and the soul are one or are 
different; avijjSsava means the ignorance of sorrow, its cause, its 
extinction and its means of extinction. Dhammasangaifi adds 
four more supplementary ones, viz, ignorance about the nature of 
anterior mental khandhas, posterior mental khandhas, anterior 
and posterior together, and their mutual dependence*. KSmasava 
and bhavSsava can as Buddhaghou says be counted as one, for 
they are both but depravities due to attachment*. 

^ Warren’s BtuUAism in J'ransloiUm [yisuddhimagga^ chap, xvii.), p. 175. 

* M* N. 1. p. 54. Childers tran^tes ’’ftsava” as depravities '’*and Mrs Rhys 
Davids as ’’intoxicants.** The word ’’asava” in Skr. means ’’old wine.” It is derived 
from **sa” to produce by Buddhaghopi and the meaning that he gives to it is ”^ini 
^4nvdsikaffkena*' (on account of its being stored up for a long time like wine). They 
work through the eye and the mind and continue to produce all beings up to Indra. 
As those wines which are kept long are called ’’ftsavas’’ so these ere. also called 
Ssavas for remainirg a long time. The other alternative that Buddhagfao$a gives is 
that they are called Ssava on account of their producing snpsftraidukkhn (sorrows of 
the world), p. 48. Contrast it vdth Jaina Ssrava (flowing in of karma 

matter). Finding u difficult to translate it in one word after Buddhaghosa. I have 
translated it as ’’depravities,” after Childers. 

’ See VAammasaik^aif^f p. 195. . ^ Bttddhagho4a*s p. S7X« 
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The dit(hSsavas cloudii^>the mind with false metaph}rsical 
views stand in the way of one’s adopting the trae Buddhistic doc- 
trines. The kSmSsavas stand in the way of one's entering into 
^e way tX NirvSna {fmagamma^^ and the bhavasavas and 
avijjasavas stand in the way of one’s attaining ari»ttva or final 
emandpatiofi. When the Jfoffkima Nikita says that from the 
rise of the Ssavas avijjS rises, it evidently counts avijjS there as 
in some sense separate from the other asavas, such as those of 
attachment and desire of existence which veil the true know- 
ledge about sorrow. 

The afflictions (Jtileseu) do not differ much from the Ssavas 
for th^ are but the specific passions in forms ordinarily fomiliar 
to us, such as covetousness (Jobkd), anger or hatred (dhrn), 
infotuation (moka), arrogance, pride or vanity (matia), heresy 
doute or uncertainQr (vidktcckd), idleness (tMtia), boast- 
fulness (udkacc a) , shamelessness (akirika) and hardness of heart 
these kilesas proceed directly as a result of the asavas. 
In spite of these varieties they are often counted as three (lobha, 
dosa, moha) and these together are called kilesa. Th^ are 
associated with the vedanakkhandha, safifiakkhandha, safikharak- 
khandha and viftfianakkhandha. Fjrom these arise the three kinds 
of actimis, of q>eech, of body, and of mind*. 

sna and SamSdhi. 

We are intertwined all through outside and inside by the 
tangles of desire (Jatfkd jafS), and the only way by which these 
may be loosened is by the practice of right discipline (sUa), con- 
centration (rmwddllt) and wisdom {foHka). Sfla briefly means 
the desisting irom committingjall sinful deeds {seAhap^assa 
akartufOHt^. Witii aifla therefore the first start has to be made, 
for by it one ceases to do all actions prompted by bad desires 
and thereby removes tiie inrurii of dangers and disturbances. 
This serves to remove the kilesas, and therefore the proper por- 
forntanoe of tiie stia would lead one to the first two successive 
stages oi satnfhoet^ viz. the sot^wnnaUiSva (the stage in whidi 
one is put in the r^t currreit) and the sa k ariSgamiMiSva (the 
sta^ when tme has only one aaor^ birtii to uiidetgo)ii SamSdhi 
is a more advaneed effort, for by It ^ the eld roofo of die <dd 
kikns are de stro y ed and thd -tai^ or derire is removed and 

p. iSa 
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by it one is led to the mote advanced states of a saint It 
directly brings in paftflS (true wisdom) and by paftfiS the saint 
achieves final emancipation and becomes what is called an 
arhat‘. Wisdom {paHHa) is right knowledge about the four 
Sriya saccas, viz. sorrow, its cause, its destruction and its cause 
of destruction. 

Sila means those particular volitions and mental states, etc 
by which a man who desists from committing sinful actions 
maintains himself on the right path. Slla thus means i.* right 
volition (cetana), 2. the associated mental states {ce/asika}, 
3. mental control (satnvara) and 4. the actual non>transgression 
(in body and speech) of the course of conduct already in the mind 
by the preceding three silas called avitikkama. Samvara is 
spoken of as being of five kinds, i. Pstimokkhasamvara (the 
control which saves him who abides by it), 2. Satlsainvara (the 
control of mindfulness), 3. f? 3 nasamvara (die control of know- 
ledgeX 4. Khantisamvara (the control of patience), 5. Viriya* 
samvara (the control of active self-restraint). Patimokkha- 
samvara means ail self-control in general. Satisamvara means 
the mindfulness by which one can bring- in the right and good 
associations when using one’s cogpiitive senses. Even when 
looking at any tempting object he will by virtue of his mindful- 
ness {sati) control himself from being tempted by avoiding 'to 
think of its tempting side and by thinking on such aspects of it 
as may lead in the right direction. Khantisamvara is that by 
which one can remain unperturbed in heat and cold. By the 
proper adherence to sila all our bodily, mental and vocal activities 
(iamma) are- duly systematized, organized, stabilized (samdMd- 
nam, upadhara^f^, patt$fhSj)*, 

The sage who adopts the full course should also follow a 
number of healthy monastic rules with reference to dress, sitting, 
dining, etc., which are called the dhataftgas or pure disciplinaiy 
parts*. The practice of sila and the dhutafigas help the sage to. 
adopt the course of samSdhi. Samadhi as we have seen means 
the concentration of the mind bent on right endeavours {kusala- 
eittekaggata satuddhiX) together with its states upon one parti- 
cular object (pkdrammaisM) so that they may comple^y cease to 
shift and change {samma at emikkhipamSuSp. 

* VumUkimagga NidOtMBktUkiU * VitudiUmi^gfh MmMm , jsadS. 

* VUmUkimtfgga, ii. * VimMimtcgit, |ip» Sit-Ss> 
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The man who has practised slla must train* his mind first 
in particular ways, so that it may be possible for him to acquire 
the chief concentration of meditation called jhSna (fixed and 
steady meditation). These preliminary endeavours of the mind 
for the acquirement of jhSnasamSdhi eventually lead to it 
and are called upacSra samSdhi (preliminary samSdhi) as dis- 
tinguished from the jhSnasamidhi called the appanasamadhi 
(achieved samadhi)^ ■ Thus as a preparatory measure, firstly he 
has to train his mind continually to view with di^[ust the appe- 
titive desires for eating and drinking {ah&re patikkulasttRH^) by 
emphasizing in the mind the various troubles that are associated 
in seeking food and drink and their ultimate loathsome trans- 
formations as various nauseating bodily elements. When a man 
continually haUtuates himself to emphasize the disgusting 
associations of food and drink, he ceases to have any attach- 
ment to them and simply takes them as an unavoidable evil, 
only awaiting the day when the final dissolution of all sorrows 
will come*. Secondly he has to habituate his mind to the idea 
that all the parts of our body are made up of the four elements, 
ksiti (earth), ap (water), tejas (fire) and wind (air), like the carcase 
of a cow at the butcher’s shop. This is technically called catu- 
dhStuvavatthanabhavanS (the meditation of the body as being 
made up of the four elements)*. Thirdly he has to habituate his 
mind to think agsun and again {anussati) about the virtues or 
greatness of the Buddha, the sangha (the monks following the 
Buddha), the gods and the law {dhamma) of the Buddha, about 
the good effects of slla, and the making of gifts {caganussati), 
about the nature of death {r»araifaiiuss<Ui) and about the deep 
nature and qualities of the final extinction of all phenomena 
iftpasamdmtssati)*. 

’ At it it not potti Me forme to enter into details, I follow what appears to me to 
be Uie main line of division showing the interconnection of jhana (Skr. tMj'dM) with 
lit acce sso ry stages called parlkammas (KfmdUKfmnggo, pp. 85 f.). 

* Vi s tM Hm tfgga, pp. 341-347; mark the intense pesnmistic attitude, "ImaM fa 

fama Mira fa f i M a ta MUm aattyuitafta MUMupe raiatmihiya ttUam fafi^/ati, 
MOrngatl, /afHmffiHi; sa, Jhmidrmiiikarutfaffki^ tnya puitamatutsafn vigaiatnado 
dkSm^dhBrUijdtiaddiHhdukkhassanifikara^fat$M^ The mind of him who 

iaqiiiet huntelf with thu sopreme disgust to nil food* becomes fiee from til desires for 
pnhdtble tistet« and turns its bade to them and flies off Irom them. As a means of 
gsItiQg rid of all sorrow he takes his food without any attachment as one would eat 

the fli^ of his own SOD to sustain himseff fo caoadhNt 

* VkmMiwuiggUp pp. 347*370. VhmMimaggat pp. 197*094. 
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Advancing further from the preliminary meditations or pre* 
parations called the upacira samSdhi we come to those other 
sources of concentration and meditation called the appanSsamadhi 
which directly lead to the achievement of the highest samSdhi. 
The processes of purification and strengthening of the mind 
continue in this stage also, but these represent the last attempts 
which lead the mind to its final goal Nibbana. In the first part 
of this stage the sage has to go to the cremation grounds and 
notice the diverse horrifying changes of the human carcases and 
think how nauseating, loathsome, unsightly and impure they are, 
and from this he will turn his mind to the living human bodies 
and convince himself that they being in essence the same as the 
dead carcases are as loathsome as they'. This is called asubhakam* 
ma^ana or the endeavour to perceive the impurity of our bodies. 
He should think of the anatomical parts and constituents of the 
body as well as their processes, and this will help him to enter 
into the first jhana by leading his mind away from his body. 
This is called the kay^atSsati or the c;ontinual mindfulness 
about the nature of the body*. As an aid 'to concentration the 
sage should sit in a quiet place and fix his mind on the inhaling 
(passdsa) and the exhaling (dssdsa) of his breath, so that instead 
of breathing in a more or less unconscious manner he may be 
aware whether he is breathing quickly or slowly; he ought to 
mark it definitely by counting numbers, so that by fixing his 
mind on the numbers counted he may fix his mind on the whole 
process of inhalation and exhalation in all sts^[es of its course. 
This is called the anapSnasati or the mindfulness of inhalation 
and exhalation*. 

Next to this we come to BrahmavihSra, the fourfold medi- 
tation of metta (universal friendship), karunS (universal pity), 
mudita (happiness in the prosperity and happiness of all) and 
upekkhS (indifference to any kind of preferment of oneself, his 
friend, enemy or a third party). In order to habituate oneself to 
the meditation on universal friendship, one should start with think- 
ing how he should himself like to root out all misery and become 
happy, how he should himself like to avoid death and live cheer- 
fully, and then pass over to the idea that other beings would ^so 
have the same desires. He should thus habituate himself to think 
that his friends, his enemies, and all those with whom he is not 

* Vtiiiddhimaggat vi. • IbitL pp. 959-^66. • HP# 
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connected might all live and become happy. He should fix himself 
to such an extent in this meditation that he would not find any 
difference between the happiness or safety of himself and of others. 
He should never become angry with any person. Should he at any 
time feel himself offended on account of the injuries inflicted on 
him by his enemies, he should think of the futility of doubling 
his sadness by becoming sorry or vmced on that account He 
should think that if he should allow himself to be affected by 
anger, he would spoil all his slla which he was so carefully prac- 
tising. If anyone has done a vile action by inflicting injury, 
should he himself also do the same by being angry at it ? If he 
vrere finding fault with others for being angry, could he himself 4 
indulge in anger? Moreover he should think that all the dhammas 
are momentary (khaifikattd) ; that there no longer existed the 
khandhas which had inflicted the injury, and moreover the inflic- 
tion of any injury being only a joint product, the man who was 
injured was himself an indispensable element in the production 
of the infliction as much as the man who inflicted the injury, and 
there could not thus be any special reason for making him re- 
sponsible and of being angry widi him. If even after thinking 
in this way the anger does not subside, he should think that by 
indulging in anger he could only bring mischief on himself through 
his bad deeds, and he should further think that the other man 
by being ang^ was only producing mischief to himself but not 
to him. By thinking in these ways the sage would be able to 
free his mind from anger against his enemies and establish him- 
self in an attitude of universal friendship*. This is called the 
metta-bhavana. In the meditation of universal pity {ftaruifS) 
also one should tympathize vrith the sorrows of his friends and 
foes alike The sage being mare keen-sighted will feel pity fbr 
those who ate apparently leading a happy life, but are neither 
acquiring merits nor endeavouring to proceed on the way to 
NibbSna, for thty are to suffer innumerable lives of sorrow*. 

We next come to the jhSnas with the help of material things 
as objects of concentration called the Kasinatn. These objects of 
crmoentration may either be earth, water, fire, wind, blue colour, 
3rellow $idiont, ted colour, white colour, light or limited space 
(/dVwqpwM^dsa). Thus the sage rqsy take a brown ball of earth 
aiul conceotrate Ms mind upon ib iui an earth ball, sometimes 

> VtuMkimafga, pp. 199-31^. * UU. pp. 314-316- 
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with tyes open and sometimes with tyea shut. When he finds 
that even in shutting his ^es he can visualize the object in his 
mind, he may leave off the object and retire to anotlier place to 
concentrate upon the image of the earth ball in his mind. 

In the first stages of the first meditation (^pathamam jkdnam) 
the mind is concentrated on the object in the way of understanding 
it with its form and name and of comprehending it with its diverse 
relations. This state of concentration is called vitakka (discursive 
meditation). The next stage of the first meditation is that in 
which the mind does not move in the object in relational terms 
but becomes fixed and settled in it and penetrates into it without 
any quivering. This state is called vicSra (steadily moving). The 
first stage vitakka has been compared in Buddhagho^’s Visud- 
dhimagga to the flying of a kite with its wings flapping, whereas 
the second stage is compared to its flying in a sweep without the 
least quiver of its wings. These two stages are associated with 
a buoyant exaltation {piti) and a steady inward bliss called sukha* 
instilling the mind. The formation of this first jhana roots out 
five ties of avijja, kSmacchando (dallying with desires), vySpado 
(hatred), thinamiddham (sloth and torpor), uddhaccakukkuccam 
(pride and restlessness), and vicikiccha (doubt). The five elements 
of which this jhana is constituted are vitakka, vicara, plti, sukham 
and eks^^ta (one pointedness). 

When the s^e masters the first jhana he finds it defective 
and wants to enter into the second meditation [puHyam jhattani), 
where there is neither any vitakka nor vicara of the first jhana, 
but the mind is in one unruffled state {ekodibkOvant). It is a 
much steadier state and does not possess the movement which 
characterized the vitakka and the vicara stages of the first jhana 
and is therefore a very placid state {vitakka-vicarakkkt^ha- 
virahena ativiya acalatd suppasoHnatS ea). It is however associ- 
ated with plti, sukha and ekaggata as the first jhana was. 

When the second jhana is mastered the sage becomes disin- 
clined towards the enjoyment of the plti of that stage and becomes 
indifferent to them {ypekkkakd). A sage in this stage sees the 
objects but is neither pleased nor displeased. At this stage all 
the asavas of the sage become loosened {khiifdsavd). The 
enjoyment of sukha however still remains Jn the stage and the 

* Where them U ptti there b snlcha, but.wheie there b tokbe there may not 
aeoesearily be plti. K b tw Mtb estpr, p. 145. 
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mind if not properly and carefully watched would-like sometimes 
to turn back to the enjoyment of piti again. The two character- 
istics of this jhsna are sukha and ekag^ts. It should however 
be noted that though there is the feeling of highest sukha here, 
the mind is not only not attached to it but is indifferent to it 
(fltimulkurasukke sukhapdramippatte pi tatiyajjhdne upekkhako, 
na tattha sukhdbhuangena dkaddhiyattp. The earth ball (pafhavi'y 
is however still the object of the jhSna. 

In the fourth or the last jhana both the sukha (happiness) and 
the dukkha (misery) vanish away and all the roots of attachment 
and antipathies are destroyed. This state is characterized by 
supreme and absolute indifference {upekkha) which was slowly 
growing in all the various stages of the jhSnas. The characteris- 
tics of this jhana are therefore upekkha and ekaggata. With the 
mastery of this jhana comes final perfection and total extinction 
of the citta called cetovimutti, and the sage becomes thereby an 
arhat*. There is no further production of the khandhas, no rebirth, 
and there is the absolute cessation of all sorrows and sufferings — 
NibbSna. 


Kamma. 

In the Katha (II. 6) Yama says that “a fool who is blinded 
with the infatuation of riches does not believe in a future life; he 
thinks that only this life exists and not any other, and thus he 
comes again and ^ain within my grasp.” In the Digha NikSya 
also we read how PaySsi was trying to give his reasons in support 
of his belief that "Neither is there any other world, nor are there 
beings, reborn otherwise than from parents, nor is there fruit or 
result of deeds well done or ill done*.” Some of his arguments 
were that neither the vicious nor the virtuous return to tell us 
that they suffered or enjoyed happiness in the other world, that 
if the virtuous had a better life in store, and if they believed 
in it, they would certainly commit suicide in order to get it at 
the earliest opportunity, that in spite of taking the best precau- 
tions we do not find at the time of the death of any person ,that 
his soul goes out, or that his body weighs less on account of 
t|ie departure of his soul, and so on. Kassapa refutes his argu- 
ments with apt illustrations. But in spite of a few agnostics of 

^ yistkUMiMitBBIBh D* 164* 

* Nikaya^ l. p. 99^, sad pp. 167-168. 

* rfihd Buddha^ ll. p, 949; D.H* li. pp. 317 it 
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PS)rasi’s type, we have every reason to believe that the doctrine 
of rebirth in other Worlds and in this was often spoken of in the 
Upanisads and taken as an accepted fact by the Buddha. In 
the Mitinda PaHha, we find Nsgasena saying " it is through a 
difference in their karma that men are not all alike, but some 
long lived, some short lived, some healthy and some sickly, some 
handsome and some ugly, some powerful and some weak, some 
rich and some poor, some of high degree and some of low 
d^rree, some wise and some foolish'.” We have seen in the 
third chapter that the same sort of views was enunciated by the 
Upani^ sages. 

But karma could produce its effect in this life or any 
other life only when there were covetousness, antipathy and in- 
fatuation. But " when a man’s deeds are performed without 
covetousness, arise without covetousness and are occasioned with- 
out covetousness, then inasmuch as covetousness is gone these 
deeds are abandoned, uprooted, pulled out of the ground like a 
palmyra tree and become non-existent and not liable to spring 
up again in the future*.” Karma by itself without craving (taifhS) 
is incapable of bearing good or bad fruits. Thus we read in the 
Makdsatipaffhdna sutta, “even this craving, potent for rebirth, 
that is accompanied by lust and self-indulgence, seeking satis- 
faction now here, now there, to wit, the craving for the life of 
sense, the craving for becoming (renewed life) and the craving 
for not becoming (for no new rebirth)*.” "Craving for things 
visible, craving for things audible, craving for things that may 
be smelt, tasted, touched, for things in memory recalled. These 
are the things in this world that are dear, that are pleasant. 
There does craving take its rise, there does it dwell*.” Pre-occu- 
pation. and deliberation of sensual gratification giving rise to 
craving is the reason why sorrow comes. And this is the first 
arya satya (noble truth). 

The cessation of sorrow can only happen with “the utter 
cessation of and disenchantment about that very craving, giving 
it up, renouncing it and emancipation from it*.” 

When the desire or craving (toftM) has once ceased the 
sage becomes an arhat, and the deeds that he may do after 
that will bear no fruit. An arhat cannot have any gc^ or bad 

' Wuien’i JBmUUtm i» TramlaUom, p. *15* * PP> *16-917, 

* Dtakgimrf^ StteMot ii. p. 340. * MA p> 341. * Mi. p> 341. 
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fruits of whatever he does. For it'is through desire that karma 
finds ‘its scope of giving fruit With the cessation of desire all 
ignorance, antipathy and grasping cease and consequently there 
is nothing which can determine rebirth. An arhat may sutfer the 
effects of the deeds done by him in some previous birth just as 
MoggallSna did, but in spite of the remnants of his past karma 
an arhat was an emancipated man on account of the cessation of 
his desire*. 

Kammas are said to be of three kinds, of body, speech and 
mind {kayika, vodka and manasikaX The root of this kamma 
is however volition (fidana) and the states associated with it*. If 
a man wishing to kill animals goes out into the forest in search of 
them, but cannot get any of them there even after a long search, 
his misconduct is not a bodily one, for he could not actually 
commit the deed with his body. So if he gives an order for com- 
mitting a similar misdeed, and if it is not actually carried out 
with the body, it would be a misdeed by speech {vSeika) and not 
by the body. But the merest bad thought or ill will alone whether 
carried into effect or not would be a kamma of the mind {mana~ 
sika)*. But the mental kamma must be present as the root of 
all bodily and vocal kammas, for if this is absent, as in the case 
of an arhat, there cannot be any kammas at all for him. 

Kammas are divided from the point of view of effects into 
four classes, viz. (i) those which are bad and produce impurity, 
(2) those which are good and productive of purity, (3) those 
which are partly good and partly bad and thus productive of 
both purity and impurity, (4) those which are neither good nor 
bad and productive neither of purity nor of impurity, but which 
contribute to the destruction of kammas*. 

Final extinction of sorrow {nibbana) takes place as the natural 
result of the destruction of ^ires. Scholars of Buddhism have 
tried to discover the meaning of this ultimate happening, and 
various interpretations have been offered. Professor De la Vallte 
Poussin has pointed out that in the Psli texts NibbSna has 
sometimes been represented as a happy state, as pure annihila- 
tion, as an inconceivaUe existence or as a changeless state*. 

* See KaAltoatIkit end Wanten’e BmiUkism in 7 Vamsiati»m, pp. eei 1 L 

.* AttkasSUnft p. 88. * See AtthmSStO, p. 90 . * AMotaUta, p. 89. 

V* Frof. De U VelUe Poetein't arti^ h llie £ Jt. on Nirvtpe. See alee 
CtAtmoggnt nc. L 4; Mn Rliya DpvMA AeAw ^ it* tariy Au Mi i t t, i. and ii.. 
Introduction, p. sxxeii; 11. 19^ ViUaa, vut.; Se a yrnt ta, ni. top. 
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Mr Schrader, in discussing NibbSna in Paii Text Society Journal, 
I 905 > says diat the Buddha held that those who sought to become 
identified after death with the soul of the worfd as infinite space 
(akisd) or consciousness (^HtUtna) attained to a state in which 
they had a corresponding feeling of infiniteness without having 
really lost thdr individuality. This latter interpretation of 
NibbSna seems to me' to be very new and quite s^nst the spirit 
of the Buddhistic texts. It seems to me to be a hopeless task 
to explain NibbSna in terms of worldly experience, and there 
is no way in which we can better indicate it than by saying that 
it is a cessation of all sorrow; the stage at which all worldly 
experiences have ceased can hardly be described either as positive 
or n^ative. Whether we exist in some form eternally or do not 
exist is not a proper Buddhistic question, for it is a heresy to 
think of a TathSgata as existing eternally (idSvata) or not* 
existing {aiSSvata) or whether he is existing as well as not 
existing or whether he is neither existing nor non*existing. Any 
one who seeks to discuss whether NibbSna is either a positive 
and eternal state or a mere state of non-existence or annihilation, 
takes a view which has been discarded in Buddhism as heretical. 
It is true that we in modem times are not satisfied with it, for 
we want to know what it all means. But it is not possible to 
give any answbr since Buddhism regarded all these questions as 
illegitimate. 

Later Buddhistic writers like NSg&rjuna and Candraklrtti 
took advanta^ of this attitude of early Buddhism and inter- 
preted it as meaning the non-essential character of all existence. 
Nothing exists, and therefore any question r^arding the exist- 
ence or non-existence of anything would be meaningless. There 
is no difference between the wordly sti^ {satftsdra) and NibbSna, 
for as all appearances are non-essential, they never existed during 
the sarnsSra so that they could not be annihilated in NibbSna. 

Upaniyads and Buddhism. 

The Upanisads had discovered that the true self was Snanda 
(bliss)*. We could suppose that early Buddhism tacitly pre- 
supposes some such idea. It was probably thoi^ht that if there was 
the self (<i//^it must be bliss. The Upani^aBs had asserted that 
the aAfidtyum) was indestructible and eternal*. If we are allowed 
r Tait n. 5. * Bill. nr. 5. 14. Katha. V. 13. 
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to make explicit what was implicit in early Buddhism we could 
conceive it as holding that if there was the self it must be bliss, 
because it was eternal. This causal connection has not indeed 
been anywhere definitely pronounced in the Upanisads, but he 
who carefully reads the Upanisads cannot but think that the 
reason why the Upanmds speak of the self as bliss is that it is 
eternal. But the converse statement that what was not eternal 
was sorrow does not appear to be emphasized clearly in the 
Upanisads. The important postulate of the Buddha is that that 
which is changing is sorrow, and whatever is sorrow is not self*. 
The point at which Buddhism parted from the Upanisads lies 
in the experiences of the self. The Upanisads doubtless con- 
sidered that there were many experiences which we often iden- 
tify with self, but which are impermanent But the belief is 
found in the Upanisads that there was associated with these a 
permanent part as well, and that it was this permanent essence 
which was the true and unchangeable self, the blissful. They con- 
sidered that this permanent self as pure bliss could not be defined 
as this, but could only be indicated as not this, not this {neti 
netiy. But the early Psli scriptures hold that we could nowhere 
find out such a permanent essence, any constant self, in our 
changing experiences. All were but changing phenomena and 
therefore sorrow and therefore non-self, and what was non-self 
was not mine, neither I belonged to it, nor did it belong to me 
as my self*. 

The true self was with the Upani^ds a matter of tran- 
scendental experience as it were, for they said that it could not 
be described in terms of anything, but could only be pointed out 
as “there,” behind all the changing mental categories. The 
Buddha looked into the mind'>and saw that it did not exist. But 
how was it that the existence of this self was so widely spoken 
of as demonstrated in experience? To this the reply of the 
Buddha was that what people perceived there when they said 
that they perceived the self was but the mental experiences 
either individually or together. The igpiorant ordinary man did 
not know the noble truths and was not trained in the way of wise 
men, and considered himself to be endowed with form (r&pa) 
or found the forms in his self' or the self in the forms. He 

* StuftyHiia Niki^, ill. pp. 44-4 jlT. . 

* See Bfli. ly. iv. CUndogjre, vtii.*7-i3. * Samj/uttaNHU^ in. 45. 
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experienced the thought (of the moment) as it were the self or ex- 
perienced himself as being endowed with thought, or the thought 
in the self or the self in the thought. It is these kinds of experi- 
ences that he considered as the perception of the self*. 

The Upanisads did not try to establish any school of discipline 
or systematic thought. They revealed throughout the dawn of an 
experience of an immutable Reality as the self of man, as the only 
abiding truth behind all changes. But Buddhism holds that this 
immutable self of man is a delusion and a false knowledge. 
The first postulate of the system is that impermanence is sorrow. 
Ignorance about sorrow, ignorance about the way it originates, 
ignorance about the nature of the extinction of sorrow, and ignor- 
ance about the means of bringing about this extinction represent 
the fourfold ignorance {avijjd)*. The avidya, which is equivalent 
to the Psii word avijja, occurs in the Upani^s also, but there 
it means ignorance about the atman doctrine, and it is sometimes 
contrasted with vidyS or true knowledge about the self {atmany. 
With the Upanisads the highest truth was the permanent self, 
the bliss, but with the Buddha there was nothing permanent; and 
all was change; and all change and impermanence was sorrow*. 
This is, then, the cardinal truth of Buddhism, and ignorance con- 
cerning it in the above fourfold ways represented the fourfold 
ignorance which stood in the way of the right comprehension of 
the fourfold cardinal truths (driya sacca) — ^sorrow, cause of the 
origination of sorrow, extinction of sorrow, and the means thereto. 

There is no Brahman or supreme permanent reality and no 
self, and this ignorance does not belong to any ^o or self as we 
may ordinarily be led to suppose. 

Thus it is said in the Visuddhimagga “inasmuch however 
as ignorance is empty of stability from being subject to a coming 
into existence and a disappearing from existence... and is empty 
of a self-determining Ego from being subject to dependence, — 
...or in other words inasmuch as ignorance is not an Ego, and 
similarly with reference to Karma and the rest — therefore is it 
to be understood of the wheel of existence that it is empty with 
a twelvefold emptiness*.” 

* SamyuUa NihOya, in. 46. * Majjhima iKiJfya, i. p. 54. 

* Chi. I. I. 10. B]h. IV. 3. 40 . There are some passages where vidjri and avidjri 
have been used m-a different and rather obscure sense, tft 9-ti. 

* tfikiya, ill. 83. 

* Warren’s Buddhism in Trastslatimss {t'isuddkimsigga, chap. XVII.), p. 175. 
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The Schools of Therairihla Buddhism. 

There is reasmi to bdieve that the oral instructions of the 
Buddha were not collected until a few centuries after his death. 
Serious quarrels arose amongst his disciples or rather amongst 
the successive generations of the disciples of his disciples about 
his doctrines and other monastic rules which he had enjoined 
upon his followers. Thus we find that when the council of VesSli 
decided against the Vijin monks, called also the Vajjiputtakas, 
they in their turn held another great meeting (MahSsaAgha) and 
came to their own decisions about certain monastic rules and thus 
came to be called as the Mah&sahghikas*. According to Vasu- 
mitra as translated by Vassilief, the MahSsahghikas seceded in 
400 B.C and during the next one hundred years they gave rise 
first to the three schook EkavyavahSrikas, Lokottaravadins, and 
Kukkulikas and after that the Bahu^tlyas. In the course of the 
next one hundred years, other schools rose out of it namely the 
Pnyftaptivadins, Caittikas, Aparaiailas and Uttara^las. The 
Therav 3 da or the Sthaviravada school which had convened the 
council of VesSli developed during the second and first century B.C. 
into a number of schools, viz. the Haimavatas, Dharmaguptikas, 
MahliSsakas, KsSyapIyas, Safikrantikas (more well known as 
SautrSntikas)and the Vstsiputtrlyas which latter was again split up 
into the Dharmottarlyas, BhadraySniyas, SammiHyas and Chan* 
n^arikas. The main branch of the TheravSda school was from 
the second century downwards known as the Hetuvadins or 
SarvastivSdins*. The Mahdbodhivai^a identifies the Theravada 
school with the VibhajjavSdins. The commentator of the K<Uh&- 
vattku who probably lived according to Mrs Rhys Davids some- 
time in the fifth century A.D. jnentions a few other schools of 
Buddhists. But of all these Buddhist schook we know very little. 
Vasumitra (100 A.D.) gives us some very meagre accounts of 

1 The MahSvttmsa diSen firom Diftmtiftsa m holding that the Vajiipattakas did 
not develop into ^ MehiliiiighiVen, but it wm the MahiMhghikas who fint seceded 
while the Vejjiputtukas seceded indqiendentljr of them. Tbt MahoMhieamatvOoiiit 
•coprdiag to Pmicssor Geiger was composed 975 A.D.— 1000A.D., follows tibe MahS- 
vaipsa in htdcHogthe MahSsahghikas to be dw fint seceden and Vajjiputtalcas tohave 
seceded independently. 

Vasomitia oonfiwes die coondt of VesUi with the tUtd oonncil of FKtalipatm. See 
introdnetlon to ttansladon of XatkdeaUku by Mrs Iftys Davids. 

* For other aoconnts of the schism Ibe Mr Aung and Mn Rig's Davids's translation 
of jKielAMffilii, pp. zszvi-xlv. 
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certain schools, of the MahSsaAghikas, LokottaravSdins, Ekavya- 
vahirikas, Kukkulikas, Prajftaptivadins and SarvastivSdins, but 
these accounts deal more with subsidiary matters of little (diilo- 
sophical importance. Some of the points of interest are ( i ) that the 
MahasaAghikas were said to bdieve that the body was filled with 
mind {dtta) which was represented as sitting, (2) that the PrajAap- 
tivadins held that there was no ^ent in man, that there was no 
untimely death, for it was caused by the previous deeds of msgi, 
(3) that the SarvSstivadins believed that everything existed. From 
the discussions found in the Kathavattku also we may know the 
views of some of the schools on some points which are not always 
devoid of philosophical interest But there is nothing to be found 
by which we can properly know the philosophy of these schools. It 
is quite possible however that these so-called schools of Buddhism 
were not sc many different systems but only differed from one 
another on some points of dogma or practice which were con- 
sidered as being of sufficient interest to them, but which to us now 
appear to be quite trifling. But as we do not know any of their 
literatures, it is better not to make any unwarrantable surmises. 
These schools are however not very important for a history of later 
Indian Philosophy, for none of them are even referred to in any 
of the systems of Hindu thought. The only schools of Buddhism 
with which other schools of philosophical thought came in direct 
contact, are the SarvSstivadins including the SautrSntikas and 
the VaibhSsikas, the YogScSra or the VijAanavadins and the 
Madhyamikas or the ^unyavadins. We do not know which of the 
diverse smaller schools were taken up into these four great schools, 
the Sautrantika, Vaibhasika, Yogacara and the Madhyamika 
schools. But as these schools were most important in relation 
to the' development of the different systems in Hindu thought, 
it is best that we should set ourselves to gather what we can 
about these systems of Buddhistic thought. 

When the Hindu writers refer to the Buddhist doctrine in 
general terms such as “the Buddhists say” without calling 
them the VijAanavadins or the Yogacaras and the ^unyavadins, 
they often refer to the Sarvastivadins by which th^ mean 
both the Sautrantikas and the Vaibhasikas, ignoring the differ- 
ence that exists between these two schools. It is well to 
mention that there is hardly any evidence to prove that the 
Hindu writers were acquainted with the Theravada doctrines 

D. 8 
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as expressed in the Pali works. The Vaibha^ikds and the Sau- 
trantikas have been more or less associated with each other. Thus 
the AbtttdharmakoSaSastra of Vasubandhu who was a Vaibhasika 
was commented upon by Yaiomitra who was a Sautrantika. The 
difference between the Vaibkasikas and the Sautrantikas that 
attracted the notice of the Hindu writers was this, that the former 
believed that external objects were directly perceived, whereas 
the latter believed that the existence of the external objects could 
only be inferred from our diversified knowledge*. Gunaratna 
(fourteenth century A.D.) in his commentary Tarkamhasyaibpika 
on ^addarSanetsamucce^a says that the Vaibhasika was but another 
name of the Aryasammitiya school. According to Gunaratna the 
Vaibhasikas held that things existed for four moments, the 
moment of production, the moment of existence, the moment of 
decay and the moment of annihilation. It has been pointed out 
in Vasubandhu’s AbhidharmakoSa that the VaibhSsikas believed 
these to be four kinds of forces which by coming in combination 
with the permanent essence of an entity produced its imperma- 
nent manifestations in life (see Prof. Stcherbatsky’s translation 
of Yatomitra on AbhidharmakoSa kdrika, v. 25). The self called 
pudgala also possessed those characteristics. Knowledge was 
formless* and was produced along with its object by the very 
same conditions {arthasafudhasi ekasamagryadhinah'). The Sau- 
trSntikas according to Gunaratna held that there was no soul but 
only the five skandhas. These skandhas transmigrated. The past, 
the future, annihilation, dependence on cause, SkSia and pudgala 
are but names {samjHamdtram), mere 9SStxt\ons{ pratij^mdtram)^ 
mere limitations {samvrtamdtram) and mere phenomena (yya- 
vahSratnatram). By pudgala they meant that which other people 
called eternal and all pervasivf soul. External objects are never 
directly perceived but are only inferred as existing for explaining 
the diversity of knowledge. Definite cc^nitions are valid; all 
compounded things are momentary {ksa^tkah sarvasat^kdrdh). 

I MSdhavteStya’* Sarvadarianasamgraha, chapter ii. iistra^pikd, the diiouHoiii 
on PwtTakia, AmaUnanda'e comnentaijr (on Bhima/t) VedMuktUpataru, p. 486, 
vo i U Upiasy a Ulkyo'ttkak pratyakf*^ soutrintikaspa jMnt^ptOkanaiaieBfjmf 
The nstnw of the inference of the Sentrtntiku ii shown thSs bjr Amali- 
nand* (1447-1460 a.d.) '*/* yatmin saiyafi kdd Sn ikHf U tadatirikUptkfik" (those 
(i.e. cognitions) w(kich in spile ot c«tai» napatMi conditions are of unaccounted 
divcnity must dep^ on other things* in nUition to thsse, i.e. the esiemat objects) 
Vtdka t a k a ip a tkrm , p. 489, 
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The atoms of colour, taste, smell and touch, and cognition are 
being destroyed every moment The meanings of words always 
imply the negations of all other things, excepting that which is 
intended to be signified by that word {anydpokah Sabd&rtkal^. 
Salvation {mokfa) comes as the result of the destruction of the 
process of knowledge through continual meditation that there 
is no soul*. 

One of the main differences between the Vibhajjavadins, Sau- 
trantikas and the Vaibhasikas or the SarvSstivSdins appears to 
refer to the notion of time which is a subject of great interest 
with Buddhist philosophy. Thus AbhtdharmakoSa (v. 24...) 
describes the SarvSstivSdins as those who maintain the universal 
existence of ever3rthing past, present and future. The Vibhajja- 
vSdins are those " who maintain that the present elements and 
those among the past that have not yet produced their fruition, 
are existent, but they deny the existence of the future ones ana 
of those among the past that have already produced fruition.” 
There were four branches of this school represented by Dhar- 
matrSta, Ghosa, Vasumitra and Buddhadeva. DharmatrSta main- 
tained that when an element enters different times, its existence 
changes but not its essence, just as when milk is changed into curd 
or a golden vessel is broken, the form of the existence changes 
though the essence remains the same. Ghosa held that “ when 
an element appears at different times, the past one retains its 
past aspects without being severed from its future and present 
aspects, the present likewise retains its present aspect without 
completely losing its past and future aspects,” just as a man in 
passionate love with a woman does not lose his capacity to love 
other women though he is not actually in love with them. Vasu- 
mitra held that an entity is called present, past and future accord- 
ing as it produces its efficiency, ceases to produce after having 
once produced it or has not yet b^un to produce it Buddha- 
deva maintained the view that just as the same woman may 
be called mother, daughter, wife, so the same entity may be 
called present, past or future in accordance with its relation to the 
preceding or the succeeding moment 

All these schools are in some sense SarvSstivadins, for they 
maintain universal existence. But the VaibhSsika finds them all 
defective excepting the view of Vasumitra. For DharmatrSta's 

* Gavantna’* Tarkaraktuya^ptii, pp. 46^7. 
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view is only a veiled Samkhya doctrine; that of Gho^ is a 
confusion of the notion of time, since it presupposes the co- 
existence of all the aspects of an entity at the same time, and 
that of Buddhadeva is also an impossible situation, since it would 
suppose that all the three times were found together and included 
in one of them. The VaibhSsika finds himself in agreement 
with Vasumitra’s view and holds that the difference in time 
depends upon the difference of the function of an entity ; at the 
time when an entity does not actually produce its function it is 
future; when it produces it, it becomes present; when after having 
produced it, it stops, it becomes past ; there is a real existence 
of the past and the future as much as of the present. He thinks 
that if the past did not exist and assert some efficiency it could 
not have been the object of my knowledge, and deeds done in 
past times could not have produced its effects in the present 
time. The SautrSntika however thought that the VaibhSsika's 
doctrine would imply the heretical doctrine of eternal existence, 
for according to them the stuff remained the same and the time- 
difference appeared in it. The true view according to him was, 
that there was no difference between the efficiency of an entity, 
the entity and the time of its appearance. Entities appeared 
from non-existence, existed for *a moment and again ceased to 
exist He objected to the VaibhSsika view that the past is to 
be regarded as existent because it exerts efficiency in bringing 
about the present on the ground that in that case there should 
be no difference between the past and the present, since both 
exerted efficiency. If a distinction is made between past, present 
and future efficiency by a second grade of efficiencies, then we 
should have to continue it and thus have a vicious infinite. We 
can know non-existent entities^ much as we can know existent 
ones, and hence our knowledge of the past does not imply 
that the past is exerting any efficiency. If a distinction is 
made between an efficiency and an entity, then the reason why 
efficiency started at any particular time and ceased at another 
would be inexplicable. Once you admit that there is no dif- 
ference between efficiency and the entity, you at once find that 
there is no time at all and the efficiency, the entity and the 
moment are all one and the same. When we rememter a thing 
of the past we do not know it as^ existing in the past, but in the 
same way in which we knew;it when it was present We are 
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never attracted to past passions as the VaibhSsika sug^^ests, but 
past passions leave residues which become the causes of new 
passions of the present moment*. 

Again we can have a glimpse of the respective positions of 
the Vstsiputtnyas and the SarvistivSdins as represented by 
Vasubandhu if we attend to the discussion on the subject of 
the existence of soul in Abhidhartnakoict. The argument of 
Vasubandhu against the existence of soul is this, that though 
it is true that the sense otgans may be regarded as a deter- 
mining cause of perception, no such cause can be found which 
may render the inference of the existence of soul necessary. 
If soul actually exists, it must have an essence of its own and 
must be something different from the elements or entities of a 
personal life. Moreover, such an eternal, uncaused and un- 
changing being would be without any practical efficiency {artha- 
kriydkdritvd) which alone determines or proves existence. The 
soul can thus be said to have a mere nominal existence as a 
mere object of current usage. There is no soul, but there are 
only the elements of a personal life. But the Vstsiputtriya 
school held that just as fire could not be said to be either the 
same as the burning wood or as different from it, and yet it is 
separate from it, so the soul is an individual {pudgala) which has 
a separate existence, though we could not say that it was 
altogether different from the elements of a personal life or the 
same as these. It exists as being conditioned by the elements 
of personal life, but it cannot further be defined. But its existence 
cannot be denied, for wherever there is an activity, there must 
be an agent (e.g. Devadatta walks). To be conscious is likewise 
an action, hence the agent who is conscious must also exist 
To this Vasubandhu replies that Devadatta (the name of a 
person) does not represent an unity. “ It is only an unbroken 
continuity of momentary forces (flashing into existbnce), which 
simple people believe to be a unity and to which they give the 
name Devadatta. Their belief that Devadatta moves is con- 
ditioned, and is based on an analogy with their own experience, 
but their own continuity of life consists in constantly moving 
from one place to another. This movement, though regarded as 

* I am indebted for the above account to the nnpnbliahed transbtion from Tibetan 
of a small portion of AbUdhtarmakeia \sj my esteemed friend Prof. Th. Stsherbatsky 
of Petrograd. I am grateftil to him that he allowed me to utilize it. 
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belonging to a permanent entity, is but a series' of new produc- 
tions in different places, just as the expressions ' fire moves,’ 
'sound spreads’ have the meaning of continuities (of new pro- 
ductions in new places). They likewise use the words 'Devadatta 
cognises’ in order to express the fact that a cognition (takes place 
in the present moment) which has a cause (in the former moments, 
these former moments coming in close succession being called 
Devadatta).” 

The problem of memory also does not bring any difficulty, 
for the stream of consciousness being one throughout, it produces 
its recollections when connected with a previous knowledge of 
the remembered object under certain conditions of attention, 
etc, and absence of distractive factors, such as bodily pains or 
violent emotions. No ^ent is required in the phenomena of 
memory. The cause of recollection is a suitable state of mind 
and nothing else. When the Buddha told his birth stories saying 
that he was such and such in such and such a life, he only 
meant that his past and his present belonged to one and the 
same lineage of momentary existences. Just as when we say 
“ this same fire which had been consuming that has reached this 
object,” we know that the fire is not identical at any two 
moments, but yet we overlook the difference and say that it is 
the same fire. Again, what we call an individual can only be 
known by descriptions such as "this venerable man, having this 
name, of such a caste, of such a family, of such an ^e, eating 
such food, finding pleasure or displeasure in such things, of such 
an age, the man who after a life of such length, will pass away 
having reached an ^[e.” Only so much description can be 
understood, but we have never a direct acquaintance with the 
individual ; all that is perceiv^ are the momentary elements of 
sensations, images, feelings, etc., and these happening at the 
former moments exert a pressure on the later ones. The in- 
dividual is thus only a fiction, a mere nominal existence, a mere 
thing of description and not of acquaintance; it cannot be 
grasped either 1^ the senses or by the action of pure intellect 
This becomes evident when we judge it by analogies from other 
fields. Thus whenever we use any common noun, e.g. milk, we 
sometimes falsely think that them is such an entity as milk, but 
what really exists is only certain momentary colours, tastes, etc., 
fictitiously unified as milk ; &nd "just as milk and water are 
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conventional names (for a set of independent elements) for some 
colour, smell (taste and touch) taken together, so is the designa- 
tion * individual ’ but a common name for the diflerent elements 
of which it is composed.” 

The reason why the Buddha declined to decide the question 
whether the “ living being is identical with the body or not ” is 
just because there did not exist any living bdng as “ individual,” 
as is generally supposed. He did not declare that the living 
being did not exist, because in that case the questioner would 
have thought that the continuity of the elements of a life was 
also denied. In truth the “ living being ” is only a conventional 
name for a set of constantly changing elements*. 

The only book of the Sammitlyas known to us and that by 
name only is the Sammitiyaidstra translated into Chinese between 
350 A.D. to 431 A.D.; the original Sanskrit works are however 
probably lost*. 

The VaibhSsikas are identified with the Sarvastivadins who 
according to Dipavantsa V. 47, as pointed out by Takakusu, 
branched off from the MahiSasakas, who in their turn had 
separated from the Theravada school. 

From the Kathavatthu we know (i) that the Sabbatthivadins 
believed that everything existed, (2) that the dawn of right attain- 
ment was not a momentary flash of insight but by a gradual 
process, (3) that cbnsciousness or even samidhi was nothing but 

^ This account is based on the translation of AffamakoIasthOnambadclkah pudgaia^ 
wnUcayaJ^^ a special appendix to the eighth chapter of AbhtdkarmakoJi^, by Prof. Th. 
Stcherbatsky, BuUeiin de rAcadimie des Scunces de Russie^ 

* Professor De la Valine Poussin has collected some of the points of this doctrine 
in an article on the Sammitlyas in the E, R, E, He there says that in the Abhidhar- 
mak»iai^Skhyd the Sammitlyas have been identified with the V&tdputtilyas and that 
many of its texts were admitted by the Vmbhi^kas of a later age. Some of their views 
are as follows: (i) An arhat in possession of nirvana can fidl away; (a) there is an 
intermediate state between death and rebirth called antardbhaua\ (3) merit accrues not 
only by gift (tyagdnv^d^ but also by the foct of the actual use and advantage reaped 
by the man to whom the thing was given {paribhogdntft^a puigyd^i (4) not only 
abstention from evil deeds but a declaration of intention to that end produces merit 
by itself alone ; (5I they believe in a pudgala (soul) as distinct from the skandhas firom 
which it can be said to be either different or non-^fferent. ** The pudgala cannot be 
said to be transitory (anitya) like the skandhas since it transmi^tes laying down 
the burden (skandhas) shouldering a new burden ; it cannot be said to be permanent, 
since it is made of transitory constituents.” This pudgala doctrine of the Sammitlyas 
as sketched by'' 1 ^rofessor De la Vall^ Poussin is not in full agreement with the 
pudgala doctrine of the Sammitlyas as sketched by Guparatna which we have noticed 
above. 
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a flux and (4) that an arhat (saint) may fall aWay*: The Sab> 
batthivadins or SarvSstivadins have a vast Abhidharma literature 
still existing in Chinese translations which is different from the 
AUiidharma of the TheravSda school which we have already 
mentioned*. These are \. jH&napr€uthana Rostra of KStyiyanl- 
puttra which passed by the name of Mahd Vibha^a from which 
the Sabbatthivadins who followed it are called Vaibhasikas*. This 
work is said to have been given a literary form by A^vaghosa. 
2. Dharmaskandha by Sariputtra. 3. Dhdtukdya by Purna. 
4. PrajhapHSdstra by Maudgal3^yana. 5. VijHanakdya by De> 
vakMma. 6. Sangftipatyydya by Siriputtra and Praharai^apdda 
by Vasumitra. Vasabandhu (420 A.D. — 500 A.D.) wrote a work on 
the Vaibhasika* system in verses (kdriia) known as the Abhidhar- 
makoSa, to which he appended a commentary of his own which 
passes by the name Abhidharma KoSabhd^a in which he pointed 
out some of the defects of the Vaibhasika school from the Sau- 
trantika point of view*. This work was commented upon by 
Vasumitra and Gunamati and later on by Yaiomitra who was 
himself a Sautrantika and called his work AbhidharmakoSa 
lydkhyd ; SaAghabhadra a contemporary of Vasubandhu wrote 
SamayapraeRpa and Nydydnusdra (Chinese translations of which 
are available) on strict Vaibhisika lines. We hear also of other 
VaiUiasika writers such as Dharmatrata, Ghouika, Vasumitra 
and Bhadanta, the writer of SamyuhtdbhidharmaSdstra and bfa- 
hdvtbhdfd. DiAnaga(48oA.D.), the celebrated logician, a Vaibhasika 
or a Sautrantika and reputed to be a pupil of Vasubandhu, wrote 
his famous work Pramd^Msamuccaya in which he established 
Buddhist logic and refuted many of the views of Vatsyayana 
the celebrated commentator of the Nydya sutras', but we regret 

1 See Mn Rhy* Daeids’s trang l art on Xatktptritkm, p. xis, and Sections i. 6 , f, 
II. 9 and XI. 6. 

* AAnlApw^^ielKi* gives two names for SarvistiWUla, viz. MiilasarvistiTida andAry- 
yaiarvMivida. Itsiiig (671-495 A.D.) speaks of AiyyamSlasarvistivlda and MQlasar- 
vistivida. In his time he found it ptevailing in Megadha, Gosiat, Sind, S. India, 
E. India. Tahaknau snya {P. T, S. 19041-1905) that Paramirtha, in his life of Vasa* 
bandhBj says that it eras propagated from Kashmero to Middle India by VasaUiadtn, 
who studied it them. 

* Takaknstt says (P. T.S. Oat Xi^yanlpottia's wwk was probably 

a coiipilation from other Vibhifis adiidi esisted beCm the Chinese translatioiia and 
^nbhiyi texts dated 585 A. D. 

* SmTMkvn’»»aiAe/.P.A.S. ipof. 

* The Santrlntikas did not r^asdtlfoAbMdharmas of the VaibhUikas as authentic 
and laid stieaa on pw sattanta doctrines aa-gjiven in the Suttapipdm. 
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to say that none of the above works are available in Sanskrit, 
nor ^ve th^ been retranslated from Chinese or Tibetan into 
any of the modem European or Indian languages. 

The Japanese scholar Mr Yamakami Sogen, late lecturer at 
Calcutta University, describes the doctrine of the SabbatthivSdins 
from the Chinese versions of the AbhidharmakoSa^ Mahdvibha- 
fdSastra, etc., rather elaborately*. The following is a short sketch, 
which is borrowed mainly from the accounts given by Mr Sogen. 

The SabbatthivSdins admitted the five skandhas, tiVelve 
Syatanas, eighteen dhatus, the three asamskrta dharmas of 
pratisamkhyanirodha apratisamkhySnirodha and Ska§a, and the 
samskrta dharmas (things composite and interdependent) of rupa 
(matter), citta (mind), caitta (mental) and cittaviprayukta (non- 
mental)*. All effects are produced by the coming t(^;ether 
(samskita) of a number of causes. The five skandhas, and the 
rupa, citta, etc., are thus called samskrta dharmas (composite 
things or collocations — sambk&yakart). The rupa dharmas are 
eleven in number, one citta dharma, 46 caitta dharmas and 14 
cittaviprayukta samskSra dharmas (non-mental composite things); 
adding to these the three asamskrta dharmas we have the seventy- 
five dharmas. Rupa is that which has the capacity to obstruct the 
sense organs. Matter is r^^rded as the collective ot^anism or 
collocation, consisting of the fourfold substratum of colour, smell, 
taste and contact. The unit possessing this fourfold substratum 
is known as paramSnu, which is the minutest form of rupa. It 
cannot be pierced through or picked up or thrown away. It is 
indivisible, unanalysable, invisible, inaudible, untastable and in- 
tangible. But yet it is not permanent, but is like a momentary 
flash into being. The simple atoms are called dravyaparatnd^u 
and the compound ones samghataparatna^u. In the words of 
Prof. Stcherbatsky “ the universal elements of matter are mani- 
fested in their actions or functions. They are consequently more 
enei^es than substances." The oi^ans of sense are also regarded 
as modifications of atomic matter. Seven such paramSnus com- 
bine together to form an anu, and it is in this combined form 
only that they become perceptible. The combination takes 
place in the form of a cluster having one atom at the centre and 

* Systtmt Th»uf^, pabUshed by the Calcutta Univenity. 

* Mhlcafa in bis meagre sketch of the doctrine of (he SarvistMdins in his bhifya 
on the BraMmthsUtras It. s notices some of the categories mentioiied by Sogen. 
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others around it The point which must be remembered in con- 
nection with the conception of matter is this, that the qualities 
of all the mahSbhQtas are inherent in the paramSnus. The special 
characteristics of roughness (which naturally belongs to earth), 
viscousness (which naturally belongs to water), heat (belonging 
to fire), movableness (belonging to wind), combine tc^ther to 
form each of the elements ; the difference between the different 
elements consists only in this, that in each of them its own special 
characteristics were predominant and active, and other charac- 
teristics though present remained only in a potential form. The 
mutual resistance of material things is due to the quality of 
earth or the solidness inherent in them ; the mutual attraction of 
things is due to moisture or the quality of water, and so forth. 
The four elements are to be observed from three aspects, namely, 
(l) as things, (2) from the point of view of their natures (such as 
activity, moisture, etc.), and (3) function (such as dhrti or attrac- 
tion, sanigraha or cohesion, pakti or chemical heat, and vyuhana 
or clustering and collecting). These combine together naturally 
by other conditions or causes. The main point of distinction 
between the VaibhSsika SarvastivSdins and other forms of Bud- 
dhism is this, that here the five skandhas and matter are re- 
garded as permanent and eternal ; they are said to be momentary 
only in the sense that they are changing their phases constantly, 
owing to their constant change of combination. AvidyS is not 
regarded here as a link in the chain of the causal series of 
pratityasamutpada ; nor is it ignorance of any particular in- 
dividual, but is rather identical with "moha” or delusion and 
represents the ultimate state of immaterial dharmas. AvidyS, 
which through samskSra, etc., produces nSmarupa in the case of 
a particular individual, is not hia>avidy 3 in the present existence 
but the avidyS of his past existence bearing fruit in the present 
life. 

" The cause never perishes but only changes its name, when 
it becomes an effect, having changed its state.” For example, 
clay becomes jar, having changed its state ; and in this case the 
name clay is lost and the name jar arises*. The SarvistivSdins 
allowed simultaneousness between cause and effect only in the 
case of composite things {satttprayukSa hetu) and in the case of 

* fMen’i quotation from Knmintjltft’sCbiiialttvenica of Aiyyadeva’scommentaiy 
on /Mra (chaptei xx. ICIriidl 9). 
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the inteiaction of mental and material things. The substratum 
of "vijfiana” or “consciousness” is regarded as permanent and 
the aggregate of the five senses {iudriyas) is called the perceiver. 
It must be remembered that the indriyas being material had a 
permanent substratum, and their aggr^[ate had therefore also a 
substratum formed of them. 

The sense of sight grasps the four main colours of blue, yellow, 
red, white, and their combinations, as also the visual forms of 
appearance (sanuthdntC) of long, short, round, square, higli, low, 
straight, and crooked. The sense of touch (k^endriya) has for 
its object the four elements and the qualities of smoothness, 
roughness, lightness, heaviness, cold, hunger and thirst. These 
qualities represent the feelings generated in sentient beings by 
the objects of touch, hunger, thirst, etc., and are also counted 
under it, as they are the organic effects produced by a touch 
which excites the physical frame at a time when the energy of 
wind becomes active in our body and predominates over other 
energies ; so also the feeling of thirst is caused by a touch which 
excites the physical frame when the energy of the element of fire 
becomes active and predominates over the other energies. The 
indriyas (senses) can after grasping the external objects arouse 
thought (yiJMna)] each of the five senses is an agent without 
which none of the five vijftanas would become capable of per- 
ceiving an external object. The essence of the senses is entirely 
material. Each sense has two subdivisions, namely, the principal 
sense and the auxiliary sense. The substratum of the principal 
senses consists of a combination of paramSnus, which are ex- 
tremely pure and minute, while the substratum of the latter is 
the flesh, made of grosser materials. The five senses differ from 
one another with respect to the manner and form of their respec- 
tive atomic combinations. In all sense-acts, whenever an act is 
performed and an idea is impressed, a latent energy is impressed 
on our person which is designated as avijftapti rupa. It is called 
rQpa because it is a result or effect of rupa-contact ; it is called 
avijftapti because it is latent and unconscious; this latent energy 
is ^und sooner or later to express itself in karma effects and is 
the only bridge which connects the cause and the effect of karma 
done by body or speech. Karma in this school is considered 
as twofold, namely, that as thought {cetana karma) and that as 
activity {caiiasika karmd). This last, again, is of two kinds, viz. 
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that due to body-motion {kdyika karma) and ^>eedi {vodka 
karma). Both these may again be latent {avijkapti) and-patent 
{vijfUpti), giving us the kayika-vijflapti karma, kSyikavijftapti 
karma, vScika-vijfiapti karma and vaciksvijfiapti karma. Avijftapti 
rQpa and avijftapti karma are what we should call in modem 
phraseology sub-conscious ideas, feelings and activity. Corre- 
sponding to each conscious sensation, feeling, thought or activity 
there is another similar sub-conscious state which expresses itself 
in future thoughts and actions ; as these are not directly known but 
are similar to those which are known, they are called avijftapti. 

The mind, says Vasubandhu, is called cittam, because it 
wills {cetatt), manas because it thinks {maavtUe) and vijflina 
because it discriminates {mreUSati). The discrimination may be 
of three kinds: (i) svabhSva nirde^ (natural perceptual discrimi- 
nation), (2) prayoga nirde^ (actual discrimination as present, 
past and future), and (3) anusmrti nirde^ (reminiscent discrimi- 
nation referring only to the past). The senses only possess the 
svabh&ua «fn/«f<i,the other two belong exclusively to manovijftina. 
Each of the vijftanas as associated with its specific sense dis- 
criminates its particular object and perceives its general charac- 
teristics; the six vijftinas combine to form what is known as the 
VijftSnaskandha, which is presided over by mind {mano). There 
are forty-six caitta satnskrta dharmas. Of the three asaniskrta 
dharmas akS^ (ether) is in essence the freedom from obstruction, 
establishing it as a permanent omnipresent immaterial substance 
{airiipdkkya, non-rQpa). The second asamskrta dhsuma, aprati- 
samkhya nirodha, means the non-perception of dharmas caused 
by the absence of pratyayas or conditions. Thus when I fix my 
attention on one thing, other things are not seen then, not because 
they are non-existent but because the conditions which would 
have made them visible were absent The third asansskrta 
dharma, pratisainkhyS nirodha, is the final deliverance from 
bondage. Its essential characteristic is everlastingness. These 
are called asainskrta because being of the nature of negation 
thqr are non-collocatiye and hence have no production or dis- 
solution. The eightfold noble path which leads to this state 
consists of right views, right asjxrations, right speech, right con- 
duct, right livelihood, right effort, r^ht taUndfiilness, right raptured 

^ Mr Sogen mentions the name of wtber Bnddhist HbmTtan thinker (ebont 
•SO A.D.), HariTamnn, who fonnded n schMl known as SatTS^dhi school, wUdh 
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MahSyanism. 

It is difficult to say precisely at what time MahSySnism took 
its rise. But there is reason to think that as the Mahasahghikas 
separated themselves from the TheravSdins probably some time in 
400 B.C. and split themselves up into eight different schools, those 
elements of thoughts and ideas which in later days came to be 
labelled as MahSySna were gradually on the way to taking their 
first inception. We hear in about 100 A.D. of a number of works 
which are regarded as various Mahayana sutras, some of which 
are probably as old as at least lOO B.C. (if not earlier) and others 
as late as 300 or 400 a.d.*. These Mahayanasutras, also called 
the Vaipulyasutras, are generally all in the form of instructions 
given by the Buddha. Nothing is known about their authors or 
compilers, but they are all written in some form of Sanskrit and 
were probably written by those who seceded from the Theravada 
school. 

The word Hinaylna refers to the schools of Theravada, and 
as such it is contrasted with MahaySna. The words are generally 
translated as small vehicle (hina= small, jfdna ^vehicle) and great 
vehicle (ma/td = great, jfdfM = vehicle). But this translation by 
no means expresses what is meant by Mahayana and Hina- 
yana*. Asahga (480 a.d.) in his Mahdydnasutrdlatiiikdra gives 

propounded the same sort of doctrines as those preached by Nagarjuna. None of his 
works are available in Sanskrit and 1 have never come across any allusion to his name 
by Sanskrit writers. 

^ Quotations and references to many of these sutras are found in Candrakirtti’s com- 
mentary on the MUdkyamika kdrtids of Nag^juna; some of these are the following: 
Af^a5Ah€isrikdprajiidp&ramit& (translated into Chinese 164 A.D.-167 A.D.), &ata 5 iihas* 
rikdprajiidpdramit&^ GaganagaHjii^ Samddhisutrti^ Tathdguiaguhyasiitra^ Di^ddhyd* 
St^aAcodandsfUra^ DAydyitamuffisutra, JHfdyufrasamdgumasiUra, MahlfydnasiUra^ 
MdradamanasAtra^ BtUnakutasHtrOy Katnacd^dpariprcehdsiUra^ Rainameghasdtra% 
RainardlisHtra^ Raindkarasdira^ RdffraydlqpartprcchdsA/ra, Lanidvatdras&fra^ 
Za/ttavistarasAtru, VajracchedikdsiUra^ VimalakirttintrMasuira^ ^dUstambkasiUra^ 
SornddhirajasAirOy SukhdwsRvylika^ SwarifapndhdsaslUra^ SaddAorptapuf^^*"^ 
(translated into Chinese a . d . 155), AmiidyurdhydnasiUra^ HasiikdkhyasiUra^ etc. 

* The word YAna is generally translated as vehicle, but a consideration of numerous 
contexts in which the word occurs seems to suggest that it means career or course or 
way, rather than vehicle (IxUitavistara, pp. 35, 38; PrajAdpdramitd^ pp. 34, 319; 
SamddkirdjasAira^ p. i ; KarwjLdpundarika^ p. 67; LaAkdvatdrasiUrat pp. 68, io8, 133 ). 
The word Yina is as old as the Upanifads where we read of Devayana and Pitfyina. 
There is no reason why this word should be taken in a different sense. We hear in 
LaAAdvatdra'Of iSr&vakay&na (career of the Sr&vakaa or the Theravfidin Buddhists), 
Pratyekabuddhayftna (the career of saints before the coming of the Buddha), Buddha 
y&na (career of the Buddhas), Ekayftna (one career), Devay&na (career of the gods). 
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us the reason why one school was called HlnaySna whereas the 
other, which he professed, was called MahaySna. He says that, 
considered from the point of view of the ultimate goal of religion, 
the instructions, attempts, realization, and time, the HlnaySna 
occupies a lower and smaller place than the other called MahS 
(great) YSna, and hence it is branded as Hina (small, or low). 
This brings us to one of the fundamental points cf distinction 
between HlnaySna and MahSyana. The ultimate good of an 
adherent of the HinaySna is to attain his own nirvSna or salva- 
tion, whereas the ultimate goal of those who professed the Maha- 
ySna creed was not to seek their own salvation but to seek the 
salvation of all beings. So the Hinayana goal was lower, and in 
consequence of that the instructions that its followers received, 
the attempts they undertook, and the results they achieved were 
narrower than that of the Mahiyana adherents. A HinaySna man 
had only a short business in attaining his own salvation, and this 
could be done in three lives, whereas a Mahayana adherent was 
prepared to work for infinite time in helping all beings to attain 
salvation. So the HinaySna adherents required only a short period 
of work and may from that point of view also be called hina, or 
lower. 

This point, though important from the point of vfew of the 
difference in the creed of the two schools, is not so from the point 
of view of philosophy. But there is another trait of the MahS- 
ySnists which distinguishes them from the HinaySnists from the 
philosophic^ point of view. The MahSySnists believed that all 
things were of a non-essential and indefinable character and 
void at bottom, whereas the HinaySnists only believed in the 
impermanence of all things, but did not proceed further than 
that. 

It is sometimes erroneously thought that NSgSrjuna first 
preached the doctrine of ^unyavada (essencelessness or voidness 
of all appearance), but in reality almost all the MahSySna sutras 
either definitely preach this doctrine or allude to it Thus if we 
take some of those sQtras which were in all probability earlier than 
Ni^fjuna, we find that the doctrine which NSgSrjuna expounded 

Bfalimayiiia (career of becoming a Brahndl), Tathlcataylns (career of a TatUgata). 
In one place LcMtiutUBra sa]rs that ordinarily djatfactian is made between the thm 
careen and one career and po career, bat these distinctions are only for the ignorant 
(CndMksrdm, p. 68). 
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Mnth all the rigour of his powerful dialectic wras quietly accepted 
as an indisputable truth. Thus we find Subhuti saying to 
the Buddha that vedanS (feeling), samjflS (concepts) and the 
samskaras (conformations) are all maya (illusion)*. All the 
sicandhas, dhatus (elements) and ayatanas are void and absolute 
cessation. The highest knowledge of everything as pure void 
is not different from the skandhas, dhatus and ayatanas, and this 
absolute cessation of dharmas is r^arded as the highest Know- 
ledge {praj^pdramita)*. Everything being void there is in reality 
no process and no cessation. The truth is neither eternal {SaSvata) 
nor non-etemal (aSaSvata) but pure void. It should be the object 
of a saint’s endeavour to put himself in the “ thatness ” {tathatS) and 
consider all things as void. The saint (bodhisativd) has to estab- 
lish himself in all the virtues {pdramiiS), benevolence {d&nor 
pdramita)t the virtue of character {Silapdramita), the virtue of 
forbearance {ksdntipdramitd), the virtue of tenacity and strength 
(vlryyapdramita) and the virtue of meditation (dkydnapdra- 
mita). The saint (jbodhisattva) is firmly determined that he will 
help an infinite number of souls to attain nirvana. In reality, 
however, there are no beings, there is no bondage, no salva- 
tion ; and the saint knows it but too well, yet he is not afraid 
of this high truth, but proceeds on his career of attaining for 
all illusory beings illusory emancipation from illusory bondage. 
The saint is actuated with that feeling and proceeds in his 
work on the strength of his plramitas, though in reality there 
is no one who is to attain salvation in reality and no one who 
is to help him to attain it*. The true prajflSparamita is the 
absolute cessation of all appearance {yah anupalambhak sarva~ 
dharmdifdm sa prajhdpdramitd itytuyaU)*. 

The MahSySna doctrine has developed on two lines, viz. that 
of Sunyavada or the Msdhyamika doctrine and VijfianavSda. 
The difference between ^Qnyavada and VijfiSnavada (the theory 
that there is only the appearance of phenomena of consciousness) 
is not fundamental, but is rather one of method. Both of them 
agree in holding that there is no truth in anything, everything 
is only passing appearance akin to dream or magic. But 
while the ^unyavadins were more busy in showing this indefin- 
ableness of.all phenomena, the VijASnavi^ns, tacitly accepting 

* AffatSkasriiSfn^iU^aramitS, p. i 6 . * lUd. p. 177. 

» lUd. p. ai. * Jiid. p. 177. 
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the truth preached by the ^unyavadins, interested-themselves in 
explaining the phenomena of consciousness by their theory of 
b^nningless illusory root-ideas or instincts of the mind (yasana). 

Aivaghosa (100 A.D.) seems to have been the greatest teacher 
of a new type of idealism (vijftanavdda) known as the Tathata 
philosophy. Trusting in Suzuki’s identification of a quotation in 
ASvagho^’s ^raddhotpad(Udstra as being made from Lankdva- 
tarasUtra, we should think of the Lahk&vatdrasutra as being one 
of the early works of the Vijftanavadins*. The greatest later writer 
of the Vijfianavada school was Asanga (400 A.D.), to whom are 
attributed the Saptadaiabhumi sutra, MaAdpana s&tra, UpadeSa, 
Makdydnasamparigraka Sdstra, Yogdcdrabhumi Sdstra and 
Makdydnasdtrdlamkdra. None of these works excepting the 
last one is available to readers who have no access to the 
Chinese and Tibetan manuscripts, as the Sanskrit originals are 
in all probability lost. The VijfiSnavada school is known to 
Hindu writers by another name also, viz. YogacSra, and it does 
not seem an improbable supposition that Asafiga’s Yogdcdra- 
bkumi Sdstra was responsible for the new name. Vasubandhu, 
a younger brother of AsaAga, was, as Paramartha (499-569) tells 
us, at first a liberal Sarvastivadin, but was converted to Vijfla- 
navSda, late in his life, by AsaAga. Thus Vasubandhu, who 
wrote in his early life the great standard work of the SarvSsti- 
vidins, AbAidAarmaicSa, devoted himself in his later life to VijAa- 
navSda^ He is said to have commented upon a number of 
Mahay ana sutras, such zsAvatanisaka, Nirvdrui, SaddAarmapun- 
darika, PrajAdpdramitd, Vinudakirtti and SrtmdldsitfiAandda, and 
compiled some Mahayana sutras, such as VijAdnamdtrasiddAi, 
PatH/drapa, etc. The school of Vijfianavada continued for at 
least a century or two after Vasubandhu, but we are not in 
possession of any work of great fame of this school after him. 

We have already noticed that the ^Qnyavada formed the fun- 
damental principle of all schools of Mahayana. The most powerful 
exponent of this doctrine was Nagaijuna (100 A.D.), a brief account 
of whose system will be given in its proper place. Nlgarjuna's 
karikas (verses) were commented upon by Ar3ryadeva, a disciple 
of his, Kumarajiva (383 A.D.X Buddhapalita and Candrakirtti 
(550 A.D.). Aryyadeva in addition to this commentary wrote at 

1 Dr S. C. Vidy&bhushana thinks th&t IxMOMdra belongs to about 300 A. D. 

* Takakusu’s ** A study of the Param&itha’s Hfe of Vasabf^hu,*’y. jR, A. S. 1905. 
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least thfee other books, viz. CaiuJUt^taka, Hastabdlaprakara^- 
vftti and Cittaviiuddhipr€ikaraM\ In the small work called 
HasUUfdtaprakaranavj^ti Aryyadeva says that whatever depends 
for its existence on anything else may be proved to be illusory; 
all our notions of external objects depend on space perceptions 
and notions of part and whole and should therefore be rq^rded 
as mere appearance. Knowing therefore .that all that is depen- 
dent on others for establishing itself is illusory, no wise man 
should feel attachment or antipathy towards these mere phe- 
nomenal appearances. In his Cittaviiuddhiprakarana he says 
that just as a crystal appears to be coloured, catching the reflec- 
tion of a coloured object, even so the mind though in itself 
colourless appears to show diverse colours by coloration of ima- 
gination (vika/pa). In reality the mind (ciUa) without a touch 
of imagination {kalpand) in it is the pure reality. 

It does not seem however that the Sunyavadins could produce 
any great writers after Candrakirtti. References to l^unyavSda 
show that it was a living philosophy amongst the Hindu writers 
until the time of the great MfmamsSL authority Kumarila who 
flourished in the eighth century; but in later times the SunyavSdins 
were no longer occupying the position of strong and active dis- 
putants. 

The TathatS Philosophy of A6vaghofa (8o A.D.)*. 

A^vaghoM was the son of a Brahmin named Saimhaguhya 
who spent his early days in travelling over the different parts of 
India and defeating the Buddhists in open debates. He was pro- 
bably converted to Buddhism by ParSva who was an important 
person in the third Buddhist Council promoted, according to 
some^uthorities, by the King of Kashmere and according to other 
authorities by Pun;^ayaias’. 

> Aiyyadeva’s HatlaiaU^aktra^favrttiyiKi bwn tedaimed by Dr F. W. Tbomas. 
Fragmentary portion, of hb CiUwUiiMMpralttutafit were paWbhed by MahSmahc^- 
hySya Haraprasida fiatrl in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s jonmal, 1898. 

* The above section b based on| the Awaitmng Faith, an Eii{^ trans. 
lation hy Sosnki of the Chinese version of iraMkatfadaiOi^ by Aivaghofa, the 
Sanskrit original of which appears to have been lost. Sosuki has brought Ibrwaid a 
mass of evidence to show that Alvaghoya was a contemporary of Kanifka. 

• Tfaandtha says that he was converted by Aryadeva, a disciple of Nigii}iii^ 
GtttHthtt 4 tt BaAAUnttu, German translation by Sdile£aWi pp.Sc'^S' SeeSewdu’s 
A’wahmimg cf Fmtk, pp. e4-$*« Afvaghoya wrote the BuA&ae«nt«ha»^ of gtM 
pocticsl excellence, end the MchiUttwkdTttSdstTtt* He wee eleo n inusiciwi end lied 

ur ’ 
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He held that in the soul two aspects may he distinguished 
— ^the aspect as thatness {bhotatatkatd) and the aspect as the cycle 
of birth and death {stmudra). The soul as bhQtatathati means 
the oneness of the totality of all things {dharmadhdtu). Its essen- 
tial nature is imcreate and external. All things simply on account 
of the b^nningless traces of the incipient and unconscious 
memory of our past experiences of many previous lives {smfti) 
appear under the forms of individuation*. If we could overcome 
this smrti "the signs of individuation would disappear and there 
would be no trace of a world of objects.*’ “All things in their 
fundamental nature are not nameable or explicable. They can- 
not be adequately expressed in any form of language. They 
possess absolute sameness {samata). They are subject neither to 
transformation nor to destruction. They are nothing but one soul ” 
— thatness {bhUtatathatS). This "thatness” has no attribute and 
it can only be somehow pointed out in speech as “thatness.” 
As soon as you understand that when the totality of existence is 
spoken of or thought of, there is neither that which speaks nor 
that which is spoken of, there is neither that which thinks nor 
that which is thought of, “this is the stage of thatness.” This 
bhQtatathata is neither that which is existence, nor that which is 
non-existence, nor that which is at once existence and non- 
existence, nor that which is not at once existence and non-exist- 
ence; it is neither that which is plurality, nor that which is 
at once unity and plurality, nor that which is not at once unity 
and plurality. It is a negative concept in the sense that it is 
beyond al! that is conditional and yet it is a positive concept 
in the sense that it holds all within it It cannot be compre- 
hended by any kind of particularization or distinction. It is 
only by transcending the range of our intellectual categories of 
the comprehension of the limited range of finite phenomena that 
we can get a glimpse of it It cannot be comprehended by the 
particularizing consciousness of all beings, and we thus may call 
it n^ation, “iQnyatS,” in this sense. The truth is that which 

iaveiitedsmiisiealiiiatnimeiitcsltod RM»tu« that he m^ht by that aMau convert the 
peq^ of the citjr. “ Its melody was elastlqii, moonfiil, and melodioiis, indndne the 
audience to ponder on the misery, emptiness, and tton-itmannees of life.” Snsnki,p. 35 . 

* I have ventured to translate "smfH" in dw sense of visanS in preference to 
Susuki’s “confused suhjectivity” because nn^U in the sense of vlaairil is not unfemiliar 
to the readera of sndi Buddhist vrariis «|t Is M Ua f am. The word “subfectivity” 
seems to be too European a term to be used as a word to represent the Buddhist sense. 
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subjectively does not exist by itself, that the nation is 

also void in its nature, that neither that which is n^ted 

nor that which negates is an independent entity. It is the pure 
soul that manifests itself as eternal, permanent, immutable, and 
completely holds all things within it On that account it may be 
called affirmation. But yet there is no trace of affirmation in it, 
because it is not the product of the creative instinctive memory 
(smf^ of conceptual thought and the only way of grasping .the 
truth — the thatness, is by transcending all conceptual creations. 

"The soul as birth and death {satftsdra) comes forth from 
the TathSgata womb {fathagatagarbhd), the ultimate reality. 
But the immortal and the mortal coincide with each other. 
Though they are not identical they are not duality either. Thus 
when the absolute soul assumes a relative aspect by its self* 
affirmation it is called the all-conserving mind {fllayavijUanei). 
It embraces two principles, (i) enlightenment, (2) non -enlighten- 
ment Enlightenment is the perfection of the mind when it is 
free from thie corruptions of the creative instinctive incipient 
memory {smrtty. It penetrates all and is the unity of all {dharma- 
dhdiu). That is to say, it is the universal dharmakSya of all 
Tathagatas constituting the ultiiuate foundation of existence. 

"When it is said that all consciousness starts from this funda- 
mental truth, it should not be thought that consciousness had any 
real origin, for it was merely phenomenal existence — a mere ima- 
ginary creation of the perceivers under the influence of the 
delusive smrti. The multitude of people {bahujana) are said to be 
lacking in enlightenment, because ignorance {avidya) prevails 
there from all 'eternity, because there is a constant succession of 
smrti (past confused memory working as instinct) from which 
they bave i^ever been emancipated. But when they are divested 
of this smrti they cap then recognize that no states of mentation, 
viz. their appearance, presence, change and disappearance, have 
any reality. They are neither in a temporal nor in a spatial relation 
with the one soul, for th^ are not self-existent 

“This high enlightenment shows itself imperfectly in our cor- 
rupted phenomenal experience as prajflS (wisdom) and karma 
(incomprehensible activity of life). By pure wisdom we under- 
stand that when one, by virtue of the perfuming power of dharma, 
disciplines himself truthfully (ie. according to the dharma) and 
accomplishes meritorious deeds, the mind (ie. the ol^aoijMnd) 
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which implicates itself with birth and death will* be broken down 
and the modes of the evolving consciousness will be annulled, and 
the pure and the genuine wisdom of the Dharmakiya will manifest 
itself. Thot^'h all modes of consciousness and mentation are 
mere products of ignorance, ignorance in its ultimate nature is 
identical and non-identical with enlightenment; and therefore 
^orance is in one sense destructible though in another sense 
it is indestructible. This may be illustrated by the simile of the 
water and the wraves which are stirred up in the ocean. Here 
the water can be said to be both identical and non-identical 
with the waves. The waves are stirred up by the wind, but the 
Mrater remains the same. When the wind ceases the motion of 
the waves subsides, but the water remains the same. Likewise 
when the mind of all creatures, which in its own nature is pure and 
clean, is stirred up by the wind of ignorance (avidya), ifeie waves 
of mentality (pi/Hdna) make their appearance. These three (Le. 
the mind, ignorance, and mentality) however have no existence, 
and thqr are neither unity nor plurality. When the ignorance is 
annihilated, the awakened mentality is tranquillized, whilst the 
essence of the wisdom remains unmolested.” The truth or the 
enlightenment "is absolutely unobtainable by any modes of rela- 
tivity or by any outward signs of enlightenment All events in 
the phenomenal world are reflected in enlightenment, so that th^r 
neither pass out of it, nor enter into it, and they neither disappear 
nor are destroyed.” It is for ever cut off from the hindrances both 
aflectional {kleiSvara^) and intellectual (jH^&uaratfd)^ as well 
as from the mind (i.e. UayavijMnd) which implicates itself with 
birth and death, since it is in its true nature clean," pure, eternal, 
calm, and immutable. The truth again is such that it transforms 
and unfolds itself wherever conditions are favourable in die form 
of a tathSgata or in some other forms, in order that all beii^ 
may be induced thereby to brii^ their virtue to maturity. 

"Non-elightenment has no existence of its own aside from its 
relation widi enlightenment a priori!' But enlightenment a priori 
is spoken of only in contrast to non-enlightenment, and as non- 
enlighMUnent is a non-entity, true enlightenment in turn loses 
its significance toa They are distinguished only in mutual rela- 
tion as enlightenment or non-eni4h^<«*>^<^^ manifestations 
of non-enl^htenment are made hi t hr e e ways: (i) as a disturb- 
ance of the mind {alayav^iSna), by the avidySkarraa (ignorant 
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action), producing misery {dukkhd)\ (2) by the appearance of an 
ego or of a perceiver ; and (3) by the creation of an external world 
which does not exist in itself, independent of the perceiver. Con- 
ditioned by tile unreal external world six kinds of phenomena 
arise in succession. The first phenomenon is intellig[ence (sensa- 
tion): being affected by the external world the mind becomes 
conscious of the difference between the agreeable and the disagree- 
able. The second phenomenon is succession. Following upon 
intelligence, memory retains the sensations, agreeable as well 
as disagreeable, in a continuous succession of subjective states. 
The third phenomenon is clinging. Through the retention and 
succession of sensations, agreeable as well as disagreeable, there 
arises the desire of clinging. The fourth phenomenon is an attach- 
ment to names or ideas {satfijM), etc. By clinging the mind 
hypostatizes all names whereby to give definitions to all things. 
The fifth phenomenon is the performance of deeds {karmdy, On 
account of attachment to names, etc., there arise all tiie variations 
of deeds, productive of individuality. “The sixth phenomenon 
is the suffering due to the fetter of deeds. Through deeds suffering 
arises in which the mind finds itself entangled and curtailed of 
its freedom.” All these phenomena have thus sprung forth through 
avidyS. 

The relation between this truth and avidyS is in one sense 
a mere identity and may be illustrated by the simile of all kinds 
of pottery which though different are all made of the same clay*. 
Likewise the undefiled {andsravd) and ignorance {avufya) and 
their various transient forms all come frdm one and the same 
entity. Therefore Buddha teaches that all beings are from all 
eternity abiding in Nirvana. 

It is by the touch of ignorance {avufya) that this truth assumes 
all the phenomenal forms of existence. 

In the all-conserving mind (dUgravijMna) ignorance manifests 
itself; and from non-enlightenment starts that which sees, that 
which represents, that which apprehends an objective world, and 
that which constantly particularizes. This is called ego (mmemt). 
Five different names are given to the ^[o (according to its dif- 
ferent modes of operation). The first name is activity-conscious- 
ness {karmaufyfidna) in the sense that through the agency of 
ignorance an unenlightened mind begins to be disturbed (or 

* Compile Chftndogrs, Vi. i. 4* 
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awakened). The second name is evolving-consaousness (^praoftH- 
vijUatui) in the sense that when the mind is disturbed, there 
evolves that which sees an external world. The third name is 
representation-consciousness in the sense that the ^[o {manas) 
represents (or reflects) an external world. As a clean mirror 
reflects the images of all description, it is even so with the repre- 
sentation-consciousness. When it is confronted, for instance, with 
the objects of the five senses, it represents them instantaneously 
and without effort. The fourth is particularization-consciousness, 
in the sense that it discriminates between different things defiled 
as well as pure. The fifth name is succession-consciousness, in the 
sense that continuously directed by the awakening consciousness 
of attention (fHanask&rei) it (fnanai) retains all experiences and 
never loses or suffers the destruction of any karma, good as well 
as evil, which had been sown in the past, and whose retribution, 
painful or s^eeable, it never fails to mature, be it in the present 
or in the future, and also in the sense that it unconsciously 
recollects things gone by and in imagination anticipates things 
to come. Therefore the three domains {kdmaloka, domain of 
feeling — rUfaloka, domain ofbodily existence— domain 
of incorporeality) are nothing but the self manifestation of the 
mind (i.e. alayavijiUina which is practically identical with bh&ta- 
tathatd). Since all things, owing the principle of their existence 
to the mind {olayavijMnd), are produced by smfti, all the modes 
of particularization are the self-particularizations of the mind. The 
mind in itself (or the soul) being however free from all attributes 
is not differentiated. Therefore we come to the conclusion that 
all things and conditions in the phenomenal world, hypostatized 
and established only through ignorance {avidyd) and memory 
{smrti), have no more reality than the images in a mirror. They 
arise simply from the ideality of a particularizing mind. When 
the mind is disturbed, the multiplicity of things is produced ; but 
when the mind is quieted, the multiplicity of things disappears. 
By ^[o-consciousness {manovijUdna) we mean the ignorant mind 
which by its succession-consciousness clings to the conception of 
I and Not-I and misaf^Mrehends the nature of the six objects of 
sense. The ego-consciousness is also called sepaiation-conscious- 
ness, because it is nourished the perfuming influence of the 
prejudices {dsram), intellectuaf wdl as aflectional. Thus believ- 
ing in the eternal world produced by memory, the mind becomes 
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obUvious of the principle of sameness {samaia) that underlies all 
things which are one and perfectly calm and tranquil and show no 
sign of becoming. 

Non*enlightenment is the raison d'etre of satnsSra. When 
this is annihilated the conditions — the external world — are also 
annihilated and with them the state of an interrelated mind is also 
annihilated. But this annihilation does not mean the annihilation 
of the mind but of its modes only. It becomes calm like ah un- 
ruffled sea when all winds which were disturbing it and producing 
the waves have been annihilated. 

In describing the relation of the interaction of avidy2 (ignor- 
ance), karmavijfiSna (activity-consciousness — thesubjective mind), 
vi$aya (external world — represented by the senses) and the tathata 
(suchness), A^vaghosa says that there is an interperfuming of 
these elements. Thus A^agho^ says, “By perfuming we mean 
that while our worldly clothes (viz. those which we wear) have no 
odour of their own, neither offensive nor agreeable, they can yet 
acquire one or the other odour according to the nature of the sub- 
stance with which they are perfumed. Suchness (tathata) is likewise 
a pure dharma free from all defilements caused by the perfuming 
power of ignorance. On the other hand ignorance has nothing to 
do with purity. Nevertheless we speak of its being able to do the 
work of purity because it in its turn is perfumed by suchness. 
Determined 1^ suchness ignorance becomes the raison iTStre of 
all forms of defilement. And this ignorance perfumes suchness 
and produces smrti. This smrti in its turn perfumes ignorance. 
On account of this (reciprocal) perfuming, the truth is misunder- 
stood. On account of its being misunderstood an external world 
of objectivity appears. Further, on account of the perfuming 
power of memory, various modes of individuation are produced. 
And by clinging to them various deeds are done, and we suffer 
as the result miseries mentally as well as bodily.” Again “such- 
ness perfumes ignorance, and in consequence of this perfuming 
the individual in subjectivity is caused to loathe the misery of 
birth and death and to seek after the blessing of Nirvi^a. Tliis 
longing and loathing on the part of the subjective mind in turn 
perfumes suchness. On account of this perfuming influence we 
are enabled-4o believe that we are in possession within ourselves 
of suchness whose essential nature is pure and immaculate; and 
we also recognize that all phenomena in the worid are nothing 
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but tile illusoiy manifisstations of the mind {oUeyavyHand) and 
have no leality of their own. Since we thus rightly understand 
the truth, we can practise the means of liberation, can perform 
those actions which are in accordance with the dharma. We 
should neither particularize, nor cling to objects of desire. By 
virtue of tins discipline and habituation during the lapse of innu- 
merable Ssankh3reyakalpas* we get ignorance annihilated. As 
ignorance is thus annihilated, the mind (Skgtavijfidna) is no longer 
disturbed, so as to be subject to individuation. As the mind is no 
longer disturbed, the particularization of the surrounding world 
is annihilated. When in this ivise the principle and the condition 
of defilement, their products, and the mental disturbances are all 
annihilated, it is said that we attain NirvSna and that various 
spontaneous displays of activity are accomplished.” The Niryana 
of the tathatS philosophy is not nothingness, but tathata (suchness 
or thatness) in its parity unassociated with any kind of disturbance 
which produces all the diversity of experience. 

To the question that if all Mngs are uniformly in possession 
of suchness and are therefore equally perfumed by it, how is it 
that there are some who do not believe in it, while others do, 
ASvi^hon’s reply is that though all beii^ are uniformly in 
possession of suchness, the intensity of ignorance and the prin- 
ciple of individuaticm, that work from all eternity, vary in such 
manifold grades as to outnumber the sands of the Ganges, and 
hence the dififetence. There is an inherent perfuming principle 
in one’s own bdi^ which, embraced and protected by the love 
{maiirt) and compassion of all Buddhas and Bodhisatt- 

vas, is caused to loathe the misery of birth and death, to believe 
in ntrvina, to cultivate the rqpt of merit (kuSalamRla), to habit- 
uate onesdf to it and to bring it to maturity. In consequence 
of this, one is enabled to see all Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and, re- 
ceiving instmctionsfiom them, is benefited, gladdened and induced 
to practise good deeds, etc, till one can attain to Buddhahood and 
enter into NirvSna. This imfriies that all beit^ have sudbperiiim- 
ing pofSer in tinan that they may be afiected by the good wishes 
the BwMhas and Bodfaiaattvas for leading them to tiie path 
of virtue and tiius it is timt sometimes hearing the Bodhisattvas 
miti sometimes seeingthem, "aU^Mjbgs thereby acquire <i^Mri^^ 
beiiefits and "e nt erh y 'i n to tiie samSdhi of purity, tii^ 

' TBduiicftl nune for • my mt poriod of time. 
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destn^ hindrances wherever they are met with and obtain all- 
penetrating insight that enables them to become conscious of 
the absolute oneness {samatS) of the universe {sarvalokei) and to 
see innumerable Buddhas and Bodhisattvaa," 

There is a differrace between the perfuming which is not in 
unison with suchness, as in the case of Sravakas (theravSdin 
monks), pratyekabuddhas and the novice bodhisattvas, who only 
continue their religious discipline but do not attain to t^e state 
of non-particularization in unison with the essence of suchness. 
But those bodhisattvas whose perfuming is already in unison with 
suchness attain to the state of non-particularization and allow 
themselves to be influenced only by the power of the dharma. 
The incessant perfuming of the defiled dharma (ignorance from 
all eternity) works on, but when one attains to Buddhahood one 
at once puts an end to it The perfuming of the pure dharma 
(Le. suchness) however works on to eternity without any interrup- 
tion. For this suchness or thatness is the effulgence of great 
wisdom, the universal illumination of the dharmadhatu (universe), 
the true and adequate knowledge, the mind pure and clean in its 
own nature, the eternal, the blessed, the self-regulating and the 
pure, the tranquil, the inimitable and the free, and this is called 
the tathagatagarbha or the dharmakaya. It may be objected that 
since thatness or suchness has been described as being without 
characteristics, it is now a contradiction to speak of it as embracing 
all merits, but it is held, that in spite of its embracing all merits, 
it is free in its nature from all forms of distinction, because all 
objects in the world are of one and the same taste; and being 
of one reality they have nothing to do with the modes of par- 
ticularization or of dualistic charactw. “Though all things in their 
(metaphysical) origin come fix>m the soul alone and in truth are 
free from particularization, yet on account of non-enlightenment 
there originates a subjective mind {aUtyaviffidna) that becomes 
conscious of an external world." This is called ignorance or 
avidyS. Nevertheless the pure essence of the mind is perfectly 
pure and there is no awakening of ignorance in it. Hence we assign 
to suchness this quality, the effulgence great wisdom. It is 
called universal illumination, because tKere is nothing for it to 
illumine-- JThis perfuming of suchness therefore continues for ever, 
though the stage of the perfu'mii^ of avidyfl comes to an end with 
the Buddhas when they attain to nirvfttuu All Buddhas while at 
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the stage of discipline feel a deep compassion (mahakttruttS) for all 
beings, practise all virtues {pdramitOs) and many other meritorious 
deeds, treat others as their own selves, and wish to work out a 
universal salvation of mankind in a^es to come, through limitless 
numbers of kalpas, reo^nize truthfully and adequately the 
principle of equality (samata) among people; and do not cling 
to the individual existence of a sentient being. This is what is 
meant by the activity of tathats. The main idea of this tathati 
philosophy seems to be this, that this transcendent "thatness” is 
at once the quintessence of all thought and activity; as avidya veils 
it or perfumes it, the world-appearance springs forth, but as the 
pure thatness also perfumes the avidya there is a striving for the 
good as well. As the stage of avidyS is passed its luminous 
character shines forth, for it is the ultimate truth which only 
illusorily appeared as the many of the world. 

This doctrine seems to be more in ^reement with the view 
of an absolute unchangeable reality as the ultimate truth than 
that of the nihilistic idealism of Lankdvatdrh. Considering the 
fact that Aivaghosa was a learned Brahmin scholar in his early 
life, it is easy to guess that there was much Upanisad influence in 
this interpretation of Buddhism, which compares so favourably 
with the Vedanta as inteipreted by Sahkara. The Lankavatara 
admitted a reality only as a make-believe to attract the Tairthikas 
(heretics) who had a prejudice in favour of an unchangeable self 
ifltmafi). But A^gho» plainly admitted an unspeakable reality 
as the ultimate truth. N^Srjuna’s Msdhyamika doctrines which 
eclipsed the profound philosophy of Aivagho^ 9eem to be more 
faithful to the traditional Buddhist creed and to the VijfiSnavSda 
creed of Buddhism as explained in the Lankdvatdra\ 

The Mfldhyamika or the SunyavSda school. — Nihilism. 

Candrakirtti, the commentator of Nl^rjuna's verses known as 
"Mad^amika kdrikd” in explaining the doctrine of dependent 
or^nation {prafityasajdMtpdda) as described by Ni^tjuna starts 
with two interpretations of the word. According to one the word 
pratityasamutpfida means the origination {u^ddd) of the non- 
existiMit (t^kdva) depending on {pnMtyd) reasons and causes 

* A» I ham no aoeen to the CUncfe tnniiMios of A<ve(hote’» 

Alsina, I had to depend entfadjr on Somln’p espwe ei one as thqr appear in his trans- 
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(hetupratyaya). According to the other interpretation pratftya 
means each and every destructible individual and pratltyasamut- 
pida means the origination of each and every destructible in- 
dividual. But he disapproves of both these meanings. The 
second meaning does not suit the context in which the Psli 
Scriptures generally speak of pratityasamutpSda (e.g. cakfuh 
praHtya rUpani m ulpadyante caksurvijfldnam) for it does not 
mean the origination of each and every destructible individual, 
but the originating of specific individual phenomena (e.g. per- 
ception of form the operation in connection with the qre) 
depending upon certain specific conditions. 

The first meaning also is equally unsuitable. Thus for example 
if we take the case of any origination, eg. that of the visual per- 
cept, we see that there cannot be any contact between visual 
knowledge and physical sense, the eye, and so it would not be 
intelligible that the former should depend upon the latter. If we 
interpret the maxim of pratityasamutpada as this happening that 
happens, that would not explain any specific origination. All 
origination is false, for a thing can neither originate by itself nor 
by others, nor by a co-operation of both nor without any reason. 
For if a thing exists already it cannot originate again by itself. 
To suppose that it is originated by others would also mean 
that the origination was of a thing already existing. If again 
without any further- qualification it is said that depending on 
one the other comes into being, then depending on anything any 
other thing could come into being — from light we could have dark- 
ness! SinM a thing could not originate from itself or by others, 
it could not also be originated by a combination of both of them 
together. A thing also could not originate without any cause, 
for then all things could come into being at all times. It is there- 
fore to be acknowledged that wherever the Buddha spoke of this 
so-called dependent origination {prafityasamutpada) it was re- 
ferred to as illusory manifestations appearing to intellects and 
senses stricken with ignorance. This dependent origination is 
not thus a real law, but only an appearance due to ig^norance 
(flvufya). The only thing which is not lost {am>fadkarma) is 
nirvana; but all other forms of knowledge and phenomena 
{satfukaras) are false and are lost with tBeir appearances (sarva- 
satfukardSat tHrsdmofadhatmaffof^ 

It is sometimes objected to this doctrine that if all appear- 
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anoes are false, then they do not exist at all. There are then no 
good or bad works and no cycle of existence, and if such is the 
case, then it may be aigfued that no philosophical discussion 
should be attempted. But the reply to such an objection is that the 
nihilistic doctrine is engaged in destroying the misplaced con- 
fidence of the people that things are true. Those who are really 
wise do not find anything either false or true, for to them clearly 
they do not exist at all and they do not trouble themselves with 
the question of their truth or falsehood. For him who knows thus 
there are neither works nor ^cles of births (safftsdra) and also he 
does not trouble himself about the existence or non-existence of 
any of the appearances. Thus it is said in the RatnakQtasutra that 
howsoever carefully one may search one cannot discover conscious- 
ness (dtia); what cannot be perceived cannot be said to exist, 
and what does not exist is neither past, nor future, nor present, and 
as such it cannot be said to have any nature at all; and that which 
has no nature is subject neither to origination nor to extinction. 
He who through his false knowledge {viparyydsa) does not com- 
prehend the falsehood of all appearances, but thinks them to be 
real, works and suffers the cycles of rebirth {santsdra). Like all 
illusions, though false these appearances can produce all the harm 
of rebirth and sorrow. 

It may again be objected that if there is nothing true 
according to the nihilists \Sunyavddini), then their statement that 
there is no origination or extinction is also not true. Candrakirtti 
in replying to this says that With §unyavadins the truth is absolute 
silence. When the ^unyavSdin s^es aigue, they only accept for 
the moment what other people r^;ard as reasons, and deal with 
them in their own manner to help them to come to a right 
comprehension of all appearance^ It is of no use to say, in spite 
of all arguments tending to show the falsehood of all appearances, 
that they are testified by our experience, for the whole thing that 
we call "our experience” is but false illusion inasmuch as these 
phenomena have no true essence. 

Whm the doctrine of pratItyasamutpSda is described as "this 
beii^ that is,” what is really meant is that things can only be 
in^lliaited as mere appearances one after another, for they have 
n^'^ssence or true nature. Nihilism' also means just 
this. The true meaning of pratIQMSinutpida or ^QnyavSda is 
this, that them is no truth, no essence in all phenomena that 
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appear\ As the phenomena have no essence th^ are neither 
produced nor destroyed ; they really neither come nor go. They 
are merely the appearance of mSyS or illusion. The void {SSf^a) 
does not mean pure n^^ation, for that is relative to some kind of 
position. It simply means that none of the appearances have any 
intrinsic nature of their own (ni^abhavatvapi). 

The Madhyamaka or ^unya system does not hold that any- 
thing has any essence or nature (svabhdvet) of its own; even 
heat cannot be said to be the essence of hre; for both the heat 
and the fire are the result of the combination of many conditions, 
and what depends on many conditions cannot 6e said to be the 
nature or essence of the thing. That* alone may be said to be the 
true essence or nature of anything which does not depend on 
anything else, and since no such essence or nature can be pointed 
out which stands independently by itself we cannot say that it 
exists. If a thing has no essence or existence of its own, we can- 
not affirm the essence of other things to it {parabhdva). If we 
cannot affirm anything of anything as positive, we cannot conse- 
quently assert anything of anything as negative. If anyone first 
believes in things positive and afterwards discovers that th^ are 
not so, he no doubt thus takes his stand on a n^ation {abhdva), 
but in reality since we cannot speak of anything positive, we can- 
not speak of anything n^ative either*. 

It is again objected that we nevertheless perceive a process 
going on. To this the Madhyamaka reply is that a process of 
change could not be affirmed of things that are permanent. But we 
can hardly speak of a process with reference to momentary thirds; 
for those which are momentary are destroyed the next moment 
after they appear, and so there is nothing which can continue to 
justify a process. That which appears as being neither comes 
from anywhere nor goes anywhere, and that which appears as de- 
stroyed also does not come from anywhere nor go anywhere, 
and so a process {saittsdra) cannot be affirmed of them. It cannot 
be that when the second moment arose, the first moment had, 
suffered a change in the process, for it was not the same as the 
second, as there is no so-called cause-effect connection. In fact 
there being no relation between the two, the temporal determina- 
tion as prior and later is vnong. The supposition that there is a 
self whldi suffers changes Is also not valid,, for howsoever we 

* Ste-MiMpmiiavrtti (B.T.S.), p. 5®- * PPr 
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may search we find the five skandhas but no sel£ Mor^ver if 
the soul is a unity it cannot undergo any process or pn^^ression, 
for that would presuppose that the soul abandons one character 
and takes up another at the same identical moment which is 
inconceivable^ 

But then again the question arises that if there is no process, 
and no cycle of worldly existence of thousands of afflictions, what 
is then the nirvSna which is described as the final extinction of 
all afflictions {kUSd)} To this the Madhyamaka reply is that it does 
not i^;ree to such a definition of nirvSna. Nirvana on the Madhya* 
maka theory is the absence of the essence of all phenomena, that 
which cannot be conceived either as anything which has ceased 
or as anything which is produced {auimddham anutpaHHom). In 
nirvapa all phenomena are lost; we say that the phenomena cease 
to exist in nirvana, but like the illusory snake in the rope th^ 
never existed*. Nirvana cannot be any positive thing or any sort 
of state of being {bhdvd), for all positive states or things are joint 
products of combined causes (satguifia) and are liable to decay 
and destruction. Neither can it be a native existence, for since 
we cannot speak of any positive existence, we cannot speak of a 
n^pitive existence either. The appearances or the phenomena are 
communicated as being in a state of change and process coming 
one after another, but beyond that no essence, existence, or truth 
can be affirmed of them. Phenomena sometimes appear to be 
produced and sometimes to be destroyed, but they cannot be 
determined as existent or non-existent Nirvana is merely the 
cessation of the seeming phenomenal flow (prapafUapravftti). It 
cannot therefore be designated either as positive or as negative for 
these conceptions belong to i^enomena {na c&pravrttimatram 
bhSvabhaveti pariktdpitum paryyate evam na bhdvUbhSvanir- 
vdffom, M.V. 197). In this state there is nothing which is known, 
and even the knowledge that the phenomena have ceased to 
appear is not found. Even the Buddha himself is a phenomenon, 
a mir^e or a dream, and so are ail his teachings*. 

It is easy to see that in this system there cannot exist any 
bondage or emancipation; all phenomena are like shadows, like 
the min^, the dream, the taSyi, and the magic without any real 
nature {niksvabhdva). It is mere false knowledge to suppose that 

‘ See MddkyamihnrtH (B.T.S.), pp^ p* ip4* 

’ IHd* pp. 161 and aof . 
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one is trying to win a real nirvSna*. It is this false egoism that 
is to be considered as avidya. When considered deeply it is found 
that there is not even the slightest trace of any positive «>v i«itence. 
Thus it is seen that if there were no ignorance {avidyS), there 
would have been no conformations (sa^kdras), and if there were 
no conformations there would have been no consciousness, and so 
on; but it cannot be said of the ignorance “I am generating the 
saipskaras,” and it can be said of the sainskSras “we are being 
produced by the avidya.” But there being avidyS, there come the 
samskSras and so on with other categories too. This character of 
the pratityasamutpada is known as the coming of the consequent 
depending on an antecedent reason {het&panibandha'). 

It can be viewed from another aspect, namely that of depend- 
ence on conglomeration or combination {pratyayopanibandha). 
It is by the combination {samavdya) of the four elements, space 
(flkdSa) and consciousness {vijMna) that a man is made. It is 
due to earth {prthivf) that the body Becomes solid, it is due to 
water that there is fat in the body, it is due to fire that there is 
digestion, it is due to wind that there is respiration; it is due 
to £kaia that there is porosity, and it is due to vijflina that 
there is mind-consciousness. It is by their mutual combination 
that we find a man as he is. But none of these elements think 
that they have done any of the functions that are considered to be 
allotted to them. None of these are real substances or beings or 
souls. It is by ignorance that these are thought of as existents and 
attachment is generated for them. Through ignorance thus come 
the satnskaras, consisting of attachment, antipathy and thought- 
lessness {rdga, dvefa, mohd) ; from these proceed the vij liana and 
the four skandhas. These with the four elements bring about name 
and form {ytamarUpd), from these proceed the senses (sad^a/ana), 
from the coming tc^ether of those three comes contact {sparSa); 
from that feelings, from that comes desire (trfftd) and so on. 
These flow on like the stream of a river, but there is no essence 
or truth behind them all or as the ground of them all*. The 
phenomena tlierefore cannot be .'«ud to be either existent or 
non-existent, and no truth can be affirmed of either etemalism 
(idSvatavdda) or nihilism (uccAedavdda), and it is for this reason 


* See MSdh^vmiSavfiti (B.T.S.), pp. 101-108. 

* md. pp. S09-411, quoted from SMttamikMStra. VicaspatimUra also quotes 
this passage in his ShSuuUi on ^adkam’s Braknut'ttaru. 
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that this doctrine is called the middle doctrine {jnadhyamakd)^. 
Existence and non-existence have only a relative tnith {sam- 
vrtisaty€i) in them, as in all phenomena, but there is no true 
reality (paramdrthasatyd) in them or an3rthing else. Morality 
plays as high a part in this nihilistic system as it does in any 
other Indian system. I quote below some stanzas from Nsgir- 
juna’s Suhrlkkha as translated by Wenzel (P.T.S. 1886) from 
the Tibetan translation. 

6. Knowing that riches are unstable ard void (nrdm) give according to 
the moral precepts, to Bhikshus, Brahmins, the poor and friends for there is 
no better friend than giving. 

7. Exhibit morality (Hla) faultless and sublime, unmixed and spotless, 
for morality is the supporting ground of all eminence, as the earth is of the 
moving and immovable. 

S. Exercise the imponderable, transcendental virtues of charity, morality, 
patience, energy, meditation, and likewise wisdom, in order that, having 
reached the farther shore of the sea of existence, you may become a Jina 
prince. 

9. View as enemies, ‘avarice {fndtsaryya\ deceit {idthya\ duplicity {mdyd\ 
lust, indolence {kausiifya\ pride {mdfia\ greed {rdga\ hatred (dve^a) and 
pride {Moda) concerning family, figure, glory, youth, or power. 

15. Since nothing is so difficult of attainment as patience, open no door 
for anger ; the Buddha has pronounced that he who renounces anger shall 
attain the degree of an andgiunin (a saint who never suffers rebirth). 

21. Do not look after another’s wife; but if you see her, regard her, 
according to age, like your mother, daughter or sister. 

34. Of him who has conquered the unstable, ever moving objects of the 
six senses and him who has overcome the mass of his enemies in battle^ the 
wise praise the first as the greater hero. 

29. Thou who knowest the world, be equanimous against the eight worldly 
conditions, gain and loss, happiness and suffering, fame and dishonour, blame 
and praise, for they are not objects for your thoughts. 

37. But one (a woman) that is gentle as a sister, winning as a friend, 
carefiil of your well being as a mother, obedient as a servant her (you must) 
honour as the guardian god(dess) of the family. 

4a Always perfectly m^itate on (turn your thoughts to) kindness, pity, 
joy and indifference ; then if you do not obtain a higher degree you (certainly) 
will obtain the happiness of Brahman’s world {brahmavihdra). 

41. By the four dhySnas completely abandoning desire {kdma\ reflection 
(viVem), joy and happiness and pain {sukha^ dui^hd) you will obtain 

as fruit the lot of a Brahman. 

49. If you say am not the form, you thereby will understand I am 
not endowed with form, 1 do not dwell in form, the form does not dwell in me ; 
and in like manner you will understand the voidness of the other four aggre- 
gates.” 

5a The aggregates do not arise from desire, nor from time, nor from 
* See Mddkyamikmff$ll (BiT.S.), p. i6iow 
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nature not from theins^ves(i«0Mavd/Xi^orfioin the Lord (Cfoom), 

nor yet are they without cause; know that they arise from ignorance 
and desire 

51. Know ^t attachment to religious ceremonies {Hla 3 rai 0 ^aramaria\ 
wrong views {mMyOdr^fi) and doubt (v$dh‘M) are the three fetters. 

53. Steadily instruct yourself (more and more) in the highest morality, 
the highest wisdom and the highest thouf^t, for the hundred and fifty one 
rules (of thePrMmoAfa) are combined perfectly in these three. 

58. Because thus (as demonstrated) all this is unstable (aniiya) without 
substance (andima) without help {akine^M) without protector (ondiMa) and 
without ab^e (ostAdna) thou O Lord of men must become discontent^ with 
this worthless (asdra) kadali-tree of the orb. 

104. If a fire were to seize your head or your dress you would extinguish 
and subdue it, even then endeavour to annihilate desire, for there is no other 
higher necessity than this. 

105. By morality, knowledge and contemplation, attain the spotless dig- 
nity of the quieting and the subduing nirvana not subject to age, death or 
decay, devoid of earth, water, fire, wind, sun and moon. 

107. Where there is no wisdom (prajdd) there is also no contemplation 
(dkydna\ where there is no contemplation there is also no wisdom ; but know 
that for him who possesses these two the sea of existence is like a grove. 


Uncompromiaing Idealism or the School 
of VijftfinavSda Buddhism. 

The school of Buddhist philosophy known as the VijftSnavada 
or YogScara has often been referred to by such prominent teachers 
of Hindu thought as KumSrila and l^ahkara. It agrees to a great 
extent with the ^unyavadins whom we have already described. 
All the dharmas (qualities and substances) are but imaginary 
constructions of ignorant minds. There is no movement in the 
so-called external world as we suppose, for it does not exist. We 
construct it ourselves and then are ourselves deluded that it exists 
by itself {flirmmitapratiinoht)\ There are two functions involved 
in our consciousness, viz. that which holds the perceptions {khydti 
vijHand)^ and that which orders them by imaginary constructions 
i^astuprativikcdpavijfidnd). The two functions however mutually 
determine each other and cannot be separately distinguished 
{abhinnalaksane anyonyahetuke). These functions are set to work 
on account of the beginningless instinctive tendencies inherent 
in them in relation to the world of appearance {anddikdla-pra* 
pafUa-vasandhetukafUd)\ 

All sense knowledge can be stopped only when the diverse 

^ iMkkSvatdratdira^ pp. ai-sz. * p. 44. 
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unmanifested instincts of imagination are 'stopped {atklUa- 
parikalpa-i^sa$$aFvaiciira-uirvdhe£)\ All our phenomenal know* 
ledge is mthout any essence or truth (mhsvabkdvd) and is but a 
creation of mSya, a mirage or a dream. There is nothing which 
may be called external, but all is the imaginary creation of the 
mind (svadttd), which has been accustomed to create imaginary 
appearances from b^nningless time. This mind by whose move- 
ment these creations take place as subject and object has no 
appearance in itself and is thus without any origination, existence 
9sidcu\xa€±ioti(utpadasthitibkakgavatj;am)axid is called the Slaya- 
vijflSna. The reason why this SlayavijfiSna itself is said to be 
without origination, existence, and extinction is probably this, 
that it is always a hypothetical state which merely explains all 
the phenomenal states that appear, and therefore it has no exist- 
ence in the sense in which the term is used and we could not 
affirm any special essence of it. 

We do not realize that all visible phenomena are of nothing 
external but of our own mind (svadtta), and there is also the begin- 
ningless tendency for believing and creating a phenomenal world 
of appearance. There is also the nature of knowledge (which 
takes things as the perceiver and the perceived) and there is also 
the instinct in the mind to experience diverse forms. On account 
of these four reasons there are produced in the Slayavijfiana (mind) 
the ripples of our sense experiences {pravj^ivijftdna) as in a lake, 
and these are manifested as sense experiences. All the five skan- 
dhas called paHcavyHdnakdya thus appear in a proper synthetic 
form. None of the phenomenal knowledge that appears is either 
identical or different from the alayavijftana just as the waves can- 
not be said to be either identical or different from the ocean. As 
the ocean dances on in waves so the citta or the alayavijftana 
is also dancing as it were in its diverse operations (y^rtti). As 
citta it collects all movements {karma) within it, as manas it 
synthesizes (vidkiyafe) and as vijftSna it constructs the fivefold 
perceptions (yijKanm vijanati dfSyam kalpate paiUabki^\ 

It is only due to taSyi (illusion) that the phenomena appear 
in their twofold aspect as subject and object This must always 
be rq^arded as an appearance {samvrtisat^ata) whereas in the real 
aspect we could never say whether th^ existed {bkavd) or did not 
exist*. 

* L adt S mt arasStra, p. 44. * JUd. pp. 5e-55. 

* Ambgda liakafamuUrSkHfktfa, ^ S^59‘ 
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All phenomena both being and non>betng are fllusoiy (soda- 
satOah nugmpamaJ^. When we look deeply into them we find that 
there is an absolute negation of all appearances, including even 
all n^fations, for th^ are also appearances. This would make the 
ultimate truth positive. But this is not so, for it is that in which 
the positive and n^[ative are one and the same {phavabhavas<»- 
md»atd)K Such a state which is complete in itself and has no 
name and no substance had been described in the LaAkavatSra- 
sutra as thatness {UMthata)*. This state is also described inranother 
place in the Lankavatara as voidness {S&tyMtta) wluch is one and 
has no origination and no essence*. In another place it is also 
designated as tathSgatagarbha*. 

It may be supposed that this doctrine of an unqualified 
ultimate truth comes near to the Vedantic £tman or Brahman 
like the tathatS doctrine of ASvaghosa; and we find in Lanka* 
vatSra that RSvana asks the Buddha " How can you say that 
your dpctrine of tathagatagarbha was not the same as the atman 
doctrine of the other schools of philosophers, for those heretics 
also consider the atman as eternal, agent, unqualified, all-per* 
vading and unchanged?” To this the Buddha is found to reply 
thus — ^‘*Our doctrine is not the same as the doctrine of those 
heretics; it is in consideration of the fact that the instruction 
of a philosophy which considered that there was no soul or sub* 
stance in anything (nairwimya) would frighten the disciples, that 
I say that all thihgs are in reality the tathagatagarbha. This 
should not be regarded as atman. Just as a lump of clay is made 
into various shapes, so it is the non*essential nature of all 
phenomena and their freedom from all characteristics (sarvavikeU- 
palaksanavimvrttcmi) that is variously described as the garbha 
or the nairatmya (essencelessness). This explanation of tathaga* 
tagarbha as the ultimate truth and reality is given in order to 
attract to our creed those heretics who are superstitiously inclined 
to believe in the atman doctrine*.” 

So far as the appearance of the phenomena was concerned 
the idealistic Buddhists {vijftanavadins) agreed to the doctrine of 
pratItyasamutpSda with certain modifications. There was with 
them an external pratityasamutpada just as it appeared in the 

* AaaAga’s MahifyiiMUiUrlUaifikSra, p. 65. 

• LaMavatdroiUra, p. 70. * p. 78. 

« Md. p. So. * »• 8^*- 
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objective aspect and an internal pratItyasamutpSda. The external 
pratityasamutpada (dependent origination) is represented in the 
way in which material thif^ (e.g. a jug) came into being by the 
co-operation of diverse elements — ^the lump of clay, the potter, 
the wheel, etc The internal {adkydtmika) pratityasamutpada 
was represented by avidyS, treni, karma, the skandhas, and the 
iyatanas produced out of them'. 

Our understanding is composed of two categories called the 
pravicayalmddhi and the inkaJpalakfanagrahabhiniveSe^eOistha- 
pikdbuddhi. The pravicayabuddhi is that which always seeks to 
take things in either of the following four ways, that they are 
either this or the other (jtkatvdnyatvci)\ either both or not both 
(ytbhaydmdfluyd), either are or are not (astindsH), either eternal 
or non-etemal (nifydnifya). But in reality none of these can be 
affirmed of the phenomena. The second category consists of that 
habit of the mind by virtue of which it constructs diversities and 
arranges them (created in their turn by its own constructive activity 
—parikalpa) in a logical order of diverse relations of subject and 
predicate, causal and other relations. He who knows the nature 
of these two cat^[ories of the mind knows that there is no external 
world of matter and that they are all experienced only in the 
mind. There is no water, but it is the sense construction of 
smoothness {snehd) that constructs the water as an external sub- 
stance; it is the sense construction of activity or energy that 
constructs the external substance of fire; it is the sense construc- 
tion of movement that constructs the external substance of air. 
In this way through the false habit of taking the unreal as the 
real (mithydsatydbkiniveSa) five skandhas appear. If these were 
to appear all together, we could not speak of any kind of causal 
relations, and if they appeared in succession there could be 
no connection between them, as there is nothing to bind them 
together. In reality there is nothing which is produced or 
destroyed, it is only our constructive imagination that builds up 
things as perceived with all their relations, and ourselves as per- 
ceivers. It is simply a convention (yyavoAdra) to speak of things 
as known*. Whatever we de»gnate by speech is mere speech- 
construction {ydgvikalpa) and unreal. In speech one could not 
speak of anything without relating thirds in some kind of causal 

' LaMUuUdratlUra, p. 95. 

* LaOiMiatSrasMv, p. 87, oompate the tenn *' vyavahSfika" w need of the pheno- 
menal and die conventional world in almoit the eame scnM by ^ahkara. 
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relation, but none of these characters may be said to be true; 
the real truth {paramdrtha) can never be referred to by such 
speech-construction. 

The nothingness {Sunyata) of things may be viewed from 
seven aspects — ( i ) that they are always interdependent, and hence 
have no special characteristics by themselves, and as they cannot 
be determined in themselves they cannot be determined in terms 
of others, for, their own nature being undetermined, a reference 
to an “ other " is also undetermined, and hence they are all in- 
definable (laksan(Uunyat£) ; (2) that they have no positive essence 
{bhdvasvabhdvasunyata), since they spring up from a natural non- 
existence {svabhdvdbkdvotpattt)\ (3) that they are of an unknown 
type of non-existence {apracarit(i§fmyata\ since all the skandhas 
vanish in the nirvana; (4) that they appear phenomenally as con- 
nected though non-existent (pracaritalunyatd), for their skandhas 
have no reality in themselves nor are they related to others, but 
yet they appear to be somehow causally connected ; (5) that none 
of the things can be described as having any definite nature, 
they are all undemonstrable by language {nir^hHapyaSOnyatd ) ; 
(6) that there cannot be any knowledge about them except that 
which is brought about by the long-standing defects of d^ires 
which pollute all our vision ; (7) that things are also non-existent 
in the sense that we affirm them to be in a particular place and 
time in which they are not {itaretar<i§unyatd\ 

There is thus only non-existence, which again is neither eternal 
nor destructible, and the world is but a dream and a m§ya ; the 
two kinds of negation (jtirodkd) are SkS^a (space) and nirvana ; 
things which are neither existent nor non-existent are only 
imagined to be existent by fools. 

This view apparently comes into conflict with the doctrine of 
this school, that the reality is called the tathSgatagarbha (the 
womb of all that is merged in thatness) and ail the phenomenal 
appearances of the clusters (skandhas)^ elements (dhatu5\ and 
fields of sense operation (dyatanas) only serve to veil it with 
impurities, and this would bring it nearer to the assumption of a 
universal soul as the reality. But the Lekkdvotdra attempts to 
explain away this conflict by suggesting that the reference to 
the Uthftgatagaihha as the reality is only a sort of false bait to 
attract those who are afraid of listening to the nair&tmya (non- 
soul) doctrine^ 


> LatkkOvatOrasOirat p. 80. 
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The Bodhisettvas may attain their highest by the fourfold 
knoarledge of (l) svadttadrfyabkavand, (2) utp&dasduHbhemga- 
vivarffanata, (3) bOfg^abhOi^havopalak^anatd and (4) svapra- 
tyaiyy<dfl&"odkigamiAhiimalakfaMata. The first means that all 
things are but creations of the imagination of one’s mind. The 
second means that as things have no essence there is no origina- 
tion, existence or destruction. The third means that one should 
know the distinctive sehse in which all external things are said 
either to be existent or non-existent, for their existence is merely 
like the mirage which is produced by the beginningless desire 
(vdsana) of creating and perceiving the manifold. This brings us 
to the fourth one, which means the right comprehension of the 
nature of all things. 

The four dhyanas spoken of in the Lankaoatdra seem to be 
different from those which have been described in connection with 
the TheravSda Buddhism. These dhySnas are called (i) bato- 
paeitrika, (2) ofikapravice^a, (3) tatluUdlambana and (4) tatha- 
gttta. The first one is said to be that practised by the ^ravakas 
and the pratyekabuddhas. It consists in concentrating upon the 
doctrine that there is no soul {pudgalattairatmyii), and that every- 
thing is transitory, miserable and impure. When considering all 
things in this way from banning to end the sage advances on 
till all conceptual knowing ceases {(isatftjHdnirodhdf)] we have 
what is called the valopacarika dhySna (the meditation for be- 
ginners). 

The second is the advanced state where not only there is 
full consciousness that there is no self, but there is also the com- 
prehension that neither these nor the doctrines of other heretics 
may be said to exist, and that there is none of the dharmas that 
appears. This is called the artHdpraviceg/adhyitHa, for the sage 
concentrates here on the subject of thoroughly seeking out (/rs- 
viceg^d) the nature of all things {afiha). 

The third dhyana, that in which the mind realizes that the 
tirought tbat there is no self nor that there are the appearances, 
is itself the result of imagination and thus lapses into the thatness 
{tatkatS). This dhySna is called tathaUUambana, because it has for 
its object tathati or thatness. 

The last or the fourth dhyana is tiiat in which the lapse of 
the mind into the state of thatness. is such that the nothingness 
and incomprehensibility of all phenomena is perfectly realized; 
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and nirvina b that in which all root desires (vdsMo) nnanifesting 
themselves in knowledge are destrt^red and the mind with know* 
ledge and perceptions, making false creations, ceases to work. This 
cannot be called death, for it will not have any rebirth and it can- 
not be called destruction, for only compounded things (satfukfia) 
suffer destruction, so that it is different from either death or 
destruction. This nirvSna is different from that of the irSvakas 
and the pratyekabuddhas for they are satisfied to call that state 
nirvSna, in which by the knowledge of the general characteristics 
of all things (transitoriness and misery) they are not attached to 
things and cease to make erroneous judgments*. 

Thus we see that there is no cause (in the sense of ground) 
of all these phenomena as other heretics maintain. When it is 
said that the world is maya or illusion, what is meant to be 
emphasized is this, that there is no cause, no ground. The pheno- 
mena that seem to originate, stay, and be destro)red are mere 
constructions of tainted imagination, and the tathata or thatness 
is nothing but the turning away of this constructive activity or 
nature of the imagination (vika/pa) tainted with the associations 
of b^nningless root desires (vasanS)*. The tathatS has no 
separate reality from illusion, but it is illusion itself when the 
course of the construction of illusion has ceased. It is therefore 
also spoken of as that which is cut off or detached from the mind 
{eittavimuktd), for here there is no construction of imagination 
(^sarvakalp€tn&virahitani)\ 

SautrSntika Theory of Perception. 

Dharmottara (847 A.D.), a commentator of Dharmakirtti’s* 
(about 635 A.D.) NydyeAindu, a SautrSntika logical and episte- 
mological work, describes right knowledge {samyagjitaita) as an 
invariable antecedent to the accomplishment of all that a ntan 

^ LaMhfaidriisiUra^ p. loo* * p* 109. 

* This account of the VijIUUiavftda school is collected mainly from 

as no other authentic work of the Vijflftnavftda school is available. Hindu 
accounts and criticisms of this school may be had in such books as Kumarila’s ihka 
fOrtHka or &mkara*s bhfi^ya, 11. U, etc. AsaiiffJs MohAyiMsmriaaimkd^ deals more 
with the duties concerning the career of a saint (Bcdhisattv^ than with the metaphysics 
of the system. 

* Dharmaklrtti calls himself an adherent of Vijli&navida in his 

sitUkif a treatise on solipsism, but seems rightly to have been considered 

by the author of Mfijfpimi 19) as being written from the Santrftntika 

point of view. 
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desires to have (^tm^agjhanapiirvika sarvi^ru(arthasukUd)\ 
When on proceeding, in accordance with the presentation of any 
knowledge, we get a thing as presented by it we call it right 
knowledge. Right knowledge is thus the knowledge by which one 
can practically acquire the thing he wants to acquire {flrthadhi- 
gati). The process of knowledge, therefore, starts with the per- 
ceptual presentation and ends with the attainment of the thing 
represented by it and the fulfilment of the practical need by it 
{flrthadhigamat samaptah pratndnavydpdrak). Thus there are 
three moments in the perceptual acquirement of knowledge: 
(i) the presentation, (2) our prompting in accordance with it, 
and (3) the final realization of the object in accordance with 
our endeavour following the direction of knowledge. Inference 
is also to be called right knowledge, as it also serves our practical 
need by representing the presence of objects in certain connec- 
tions and helping us to realize them. In perception this presen- 
tation is direct, while in inference this is brought about indirectly 
through the lifiga (reason). Knowledge is sought by men for the 
realization of their ends, and the subject of knowledge is dis- 
cussed in philosophical works only because knowledge is soi^ht 
by men. Any knowledge, therefore, which will not lead us to 
the realization of the object represented by it could not be called 
right knowledge. All illusory perceptions, therefore, such as the 
perception of a white conch-shell as yellow or dream perceptions, 
are not right knowledge, since they do not lead to the realization 
of such objects as are presented by them. It is true no doubt 
that since all objects are momentary, the object which was per- 
cdved at the moment of perception was not the same as that 
whidi was realized at a later moment But the series of existents 
which started with the first perception of a blue object finds itself 
realized by the realization of other existents of the same series 
(jOlddau ya eva santdnah paricchinno tdlajUdnena sa eva tena 
pr^itah tena tdlajUdnam pramdifamy. 

When it is said that right knowledge is an invariable ante- 
cedent of the realization of any desirable thing or the retarding 
of any undesirable thing, it must be noted that it is not meant 

^ Brief extneti from the opiniont of two other commentators of Nydyabmdu^ 
Violtadeva and Sintabhadra (seventh century), ire fonnd in 
a commentaiy of NylfydbrnimfilM of Dhgrmmottasi, but their texts are not available 
tons. 

* p. ii. 
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that right knowledge is directly the cause of it ; for, with the rise 
of any right perception, there is a memory of past experiences, 
desire is aroused, through desire an endeavour in accordance with 
it is launched, and «s a result of that there is realization of the 
object of desire. Thus, looked at from this point of view, right 
knowledge is not directly the cause of the realization of the object. 
Right knowledge of course directly indicates the presentation, the 
object of desire, but so far as the object is a mere presentation it 
is not a subject of enquiry. It becomes a subject of enquiry only in 
connection with our achieving the object presented by perception. 

Perception (^pratyakfa) has been defined by Dharmakirtti as 
a presentation, which is generated by the objects alone, unasso- 
ciated by any names or relations {kalpand) and which is not 
erroneous {kalpandpodhamabhrdntamy. This definition does not 
indeed represent the actual nature {svarupa) of perception, but only 
shows the condition which must be fulfilled in order that anything 
may be valid perception. What is meant by saying that a per- 
ception is not erroneous is simply this, that it will be such that 
if one engages himself in an endeavour in accordance with it, 
he will not be baffled in the object which was presented to him 
by his perception {tasmddgrdkye artke vasturiipe yadaviparyastam 
tadabhrdntamiha veditavyanC). It is said that a right perception 
could not be associated with names {kcUpand or abhildpd). This 
qualification is added only with a view of leaving out all that is not 
directly generated by the object A name is given to a thing 
only when it is associated in the mind, through memory, as being 
the same as perceived before. This cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as being produced by the object of perception. The senses present 
the objects by coming in contact with them, and the objects also 
must of necessity allow themselves to be presented as they are 
when they are in contact with the proper senses. But the work 
of recognition or giving names is not what is directly produced 
by the objects themselves, for this involves the unification of 
previous experiences, and this is certainly not what is presented 

The definition first given in the PramO^amuce^m (not avaiiable in Sandcrit) of 
Di&niga (500 A. D.) was Kalpandpo^am,* According to Dharmakirtti it is the in- 
determinate knowledge {nirvihalpa Jddna) consisting only of the copy of the object 
presented to the senses that constitutes the valid element presented to perception. 
The dSerminate knowledge (savikalpa as formed by the conceptual activity of 

the mind identifying the object with what has been experienced before, cannot be 
regarded as truly representing what is really presented to the senses. 
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to the sense {p&rvadrffSparadfsfe^USrthamek^kUrvadvyMnam- 
ascMHthiUtvi^t^am p&rvadrffa^dsoHHihitaivat). In all illusory 
perceptions it is the sense which is affected either by extraneous 
or by inherent physiological causes. If the senses are not per- 
verted they are bound to present the object correctly. Perception 
thus means the correct presentation through the senses of an 
object in its own uniqueness as containing only those features 
which are its and its alone {jsvedakfonani).- The validity of know- 
ledge consists in the sameness that it has with the objects presented 
by it (arthena saha yatsarUpyam sadf'fyamasya jSanasya tatpror- 
ma^utmiha). But the objection here is that if our percept is only 
similar to the external object then this similarity is a thing which 
is different from the presentation, and thus perception becomes 
invalid. But the simileuity is not different from the percept which 
appears as being similar to the object It is by virtue of their 
sameness that we refer to the object by the percept {taditi sarupyam 
tojya vaSdt) and our perception of the object becomes possible. 
It is because we have an awareness of blueness that we speak of 
having perceived a blue object. The relation, however, between 
the notion of similarity of the perception with the blue object and 
the indefinite awareness of blue in perception is not one of 
causation but of a determinant and a determinate (vyavasthd/ya- 
vyemasthdpakdbhdvend). Thus it is the same cc^ition which in 
one form stands as signifying the similarity with the object of 
perception and is in another indefinite form the awareness as the 
percept {fata ekasya vasiunah kiHddrUpam pretmdnam kiUcitpra- 
mdnaphalam na virudhyatey. It is on account of this similarity 
with the object that a cc^ition can be a determinant of the 
definite awareness {vyavasthdpanaheturhi sarUpyam), so that by 
the determinate we know the determinant and thus by the 
similarity of the sense-datum with the object {pramd^) we come 
to think that our awareness has this particular form as "blue” 
{pramd^aphaki). If this sameness between the knowledge and its 
object was not felt we could not have spoken of the object from 
the awareness {sarUpyamanubkUtam vyavasthdpanaketuh). The 
object generates an awareness similar to itself, and it is this 
correspondence that can lead us to the realization of the object 
so presented by right knowledge*. . 

* See ebo pp. 340 end 409. It is unfartqnete that, excepting the 
NyitinM$ubitu£a, (^Petenboig, rpep), no other works dealing 

with due intecssting doctrine of perception are atailabte to ns. 
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SautrSntika theory of Inference*. 

According to the SautrSntika doctrine of Buddhism as de- 
scribed hy Dhannakirtti and Dharmmottara which is probably the 
only account of systematic Buddhist logic that is now available to 
os in Sanskrit, inference (Mtumana) is divided into two classes, 
called svSrthinumSna (inferential knowledge attained by a person 
aiguing in his own mind or judgments), and parSrthanumana (in- 
ference through the help of articulated propositions for convincing 
others in a debate). The validity of inference depended, like the 
validity of perception, on copying the actually existing facts of 
the external world. Inference copied external realities as much 
as perception did; just as the validity of the immediate perception 
of blue depends upon its similarity to the external blue thing 
perceived, so the validity of the inference of a blue thing also, 
so far as it is knowledge, depends upon its resemblance to the 
external fact thus inferred i^s&r&pycmaiSddhi tanfMapraUtirUpeun 

The reason by which an inference is made should be such 
that it may be present only in those cases where the thing to 
be inferred exists, and absent in every case where it does not 
exist It is only when the reason is tested by both these joint 
conditions that an unfailing connection i^pratihandha) between 
the reason and the thing to be inferred can be established. It is 
not enough that the reason should be present in all cases where 
the thing to be inferred exists and absent where it does not 
exist, but it is necessary that it should be present only in the 
above case. This law {jiiyanui) is essential for establishing 
the unfailing condition necessary for inference*. This unfailing 
natural connection {svabhavapratibandhd) is found in two types 

<me of the eariiest work* in which we hear of the doctrine of arMatnySilSrAkiia (practical 
fnlfilment of onr desire as a criterion of r^t knowledge). Later on it was regarded 
as a criterion of existence, as Ratnakirtti’s works and the profose references by Hindu 
writers to the Buddhistic doctrines prove. The word iirthakriyd is found in Candra- 
klrtti’s commentary on Nkgftrjunaand also in such early works as LaHtamstara (pointed 
out to me by Dr £. J. Thomas of the Cambridge University Library) but the word 
has no philosophical significance there. 

* As the of Difiniga is not available in Sanskrit, we can hardly 

know-anything of developed Buddhist logw except what can be got from the Nydya- 
bindwfikH of Dharmmottara. 

gamjFtta slMtug^osa p. S4. 
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of cases. The first is that where the nature of the reason is con- 
tained in the thing to be inferred as a part of its nature, i.e. where 
the reason stands for a species of which the thii^ to be inferred 
is a genus; thus a stupid person living in a place full of tall pines 
may come to think that pines are called trees because they are 
tall and it may be useful to point out to him that even a small 
pine plant is a tree because it is pine; the quality of pineness 
forms a part of the essence of treeness, for the former being 
a species is contained in the latter as a genus; the nature of the 
species being identical with the nature of the genus, one could 
infer the latter from the former but not vice versa\ this is called 
the unfailing natural connection of identity of nature (taddtmyd). 
The second is that where the cause is inferred from the effect 
which stands as the reason of the former. Thus from the smoke 
the fire which has produced it may be inferred. The ground of 
these inferences is that reason is naturally indissolubly connected 
with the thing to be inferred, and unless this is the case, no 
inference is warrantable. 

This natural indissoluble connection {svabh&uapraHbemdhei)^ 
be it of the nature of identity of essence of the species in the 
genus or inseparable connection of the effect with the cause, is 
the ground of all inference*. The svabhavapratibandha deter- 
mines the inseparability of connection {avitObhavaniyama) and 
the inference is made not through a series of premisses* but 
directly by the linga (reason) which has the inseparable con- 
nection*. 

The second type of inference known as parSrthinumana 
agrees with svSrthSnumSna in all essential characteristics; the 
main difference between the two is this, that in the case of 
pararthinumana, the inferential^process has to be put verbally in 
premisses. 

Pandit Ratnakara^nti, probably of the ninth or the tenth cen- 
tury A.D., wrote a paper named Antarvydptisamarthana in which 

^ tta hi yo yatra tvabkavena Ma pratibaddh^ sa tom apnuaaddhamttgfamavafya" 
mtva na vyabhUarattH nStti Uiyoravyabkieeramy€m«^. NyeyMtuluffbA, p. *9. 

* The iniepenible connection detennining inference it only possible when die 
lihge satisfies the three following conditions, vis. (1) palcyasattva (existence of the 
liflga in the pakya — the thing about which something is infened) ; (s) sapiJciasattTa 
(existence of the lifiga in those cases where thn sldhya or prob^nm existed), and 
(3) vipakfisattva (its non-existence in all those places udiere the stdhya did not exist). 
The Buddhists admitted thieepropositicsw in a syllogism, e.g. The hill has fire, beca u s e 
it has smoke, like a kitdien bat unlike a lake. 
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he tried to show that the concomitance is not between those 
cases which possess the liAga or reason with the cases which 
possess the sSdhya (probandum) but between that which has the 
characteristics of the liAga with that which has the characteristics 
of the sSdhya (probandum): or in other words the concomitance 
is not between the places containing the smoke such as kitchen, 
etc, and the places containing fire but between that which has the 
characteristic of the linga, viz. the smoke, and that which has the 
characteristic of the sSdhya, viz. the fire This view of the nature 
of concomitance is known as inner concomitance {antarvydpH), 
whereas the former, viz. the concomitance between the tUng 
possessing linga and that possessing sSdhya, is known as outer 
concomitance (bahtruyapH) and generally accepted by the NySya 
school of thought This antarvyapti doctrine of concomitance is 
indeed a later Buddhist doctrine. 

It may not be out of place here to remark that evidences of 
some form of Buddhist logic probably go back at least as early 
as the Kathavatthu (200 B.C.). Thus Aung on the evidence of 
the Yamaka points out that Buddhist logic at the time of Atoka 
“was conversant with the distribution of terms” and the process 
of conversion. He further points out that the lexical premisses 
such as the udSharana ( Yo yo eiggitna so so dAHmavd — whatever is 
fiery is smoky), the upanayana {ayam pabbato dhUmava — ^this 
hill is smoky) and the niggama {tasmddayam a^ma — therefore 
that is fiery), were also known. (Aung further sums up the 
method of the arguments which are found in the Kathavatthu as 
follows: 

“Adherent. Is .^4 B} (jthdpana). 

Opponent. Yes. 

Adherent \s C D} {pdpana). 

Opponent No. 

Adherent But if .^4 be ^ then (you should have said) C is D. 

That B can be affirmed of A but D oi C\s false. 

Hence your first answer is refuted.”) 

The antecedent of the hypothetical major premiss is termed 
^ha pana, because the opponent’s position, A is B, is conditionally 
established for the purpose of refutation. 

The consequent of the hypothetical major premiss is termed 
papanS because it is got from the antecedent And the con- 
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elusion is termed ropana because the regulation is placed on the 
opponent Next: 

"If be derived of C. 

Then B should have been derived of A. 

But you affirmed B of A. 

(therefore) That B can be affirmed of A but not of i? or C is 
wrong.” 

This is the patiloma, inverse or indirect method, as contrasted 
with the former or direct method, anuloma. In both methods the 
consequent is derived. But if we reverse the hypothetical major 
in the latter method we get 

If^ v&BC \&D. 

But A\sB. 

Therefore C\& D. 

By this indirect method the opponent's second answer is re- 
established*.” 


'^The Doctrine of Momentariness. 

Ratnaklrtti (950 A.D.) sought to prove the momentariness of 
all existence {sattva), first, by the concomitance discovered by the 
method of agreement in presence {anvayavyaptt), and then by the 
method of difference by proving that the production of effects 
could not be justified on the assumption of things beii^ per- 
manent and hence accepting the doctrine of momentariness 
as the only alternative. Existence is defined as the capacity of 
producing an)rthing {arthakriyakaritva). The form of the first 
t)rpe of argument by anvayavySpti may be given thus: "What- 
ever exists is momentary, by virtue of its existence, as for example 
the jug; all things about the momentariness of which we are dis- 
cussing are existents and are therefore momentary.” It cannot 
be said that the jug which has been chosen as an example of an 
existent is not momentary; for the jug is producing certain 
effects at the present moment; and it cannot be held that these 
are all identical in the past and the future or that it is producing 
no effect at all in the past and future, for the first is impossible, 
for those which are done now could not be done again in the 
future; the second is impossible, for if it has any capacity to 

* See introductioa to the tnuUUtioii of KaASmUikm {Prinis of Corntroporg^ by 
lln Rlqrt Deride. 
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produce effects it must not cease' doing so, as in that case one 
might as well expect that there should not be any effect even at 
the present moment Whatever has the capacity of producing 
anything at any time must of necessity do it. So if it does pro- 
duce at one moment and does not produce at another, this 
contradiction will prove the supposition that the things were 
different at the different moments. If it is held that the nature 
of production varies at different moments, then also the thing at 
those two moments must be different, for a thing could not have 
in it two contradictory capacities. 

Since the jug does not produce at the present moment the 
work of the past and the future moments, it cannot evidently do 
so, and hence is not identical with the jug in the past and in the 
future, for the fact that the jug has the capacity and has not the 
capacity as well, proves that it is not the same jug at the two 
moments {SaktdSaktasvabhdvatayd pratikfaifam bhedaJ^. The 
capacity of producing effects {arthafyiydSakti), which is but the 
other name of existence, is universally concomitant with momen- 
tariness (k^a^ikaivaiydpta). 

The NySya school of philosophy objects to this view and says 
that the capacity of anything cannot be known until the effect 
produced is known, and if capacity to produce effects be regarded 
as existence or being, then the being or existence of the effect 
cannot be known, until that has produced another effect and 
that another ad infinitum. Since there can be no being that has 
not capacity of producing effects, and as this capacity can 
demonstrate itself only in an infinite chain, it will be impossible 
to know any being or to affirm the capacity of producing effects 
as the definition of existence. Moreover if all things were 
momentary there would be no permanent perceiver to observe 
the change, and there being nothing fixed there could hardly be 
any means even of taking to any kind of inference. To this 
Ratnakirtti replies that capacity {sdmartkya) cannot be denied, 
for it is demonstrated even in making the denial. The observation 
of any concomitance in agreement in presence, or agreement in 
absence, does not require any permanent observer, for under 
certain conditions of agreement Jbere is the knowledge of the 
concomitance of agreement in presence, and in other conditions 
there is the knowledge of the concomitance in absence. This 
knowledge of concomitance atthe succeeding momentholds within 
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itself the experience of the conditions of the 'precedii^ moment, 
and this alone is what we find and not any pamanent oSserver. 

The Buddhist definition of being or existence (sattva) is 
indeed capacity, and we arrived at this when it was observed that 
in all proved cases capacity was all that could be defined of 
being; — seed was but the capacity of producing shoots, and 
even if this capacity should require further capacity to produce 
effects, the fact which has been perceived still remains, viz. that 
the existence of seeds is nothing but the capacity of producing 
the shoots and thus there is no vicious infinite*. Though things are 
momentary, yet we could have concomitance between things only 
so long as their apparent forms are not different (aUtdri^a- 
parSvfUt^oreva sadl^asadhane^oh pratyakse^ xyapUgrahcofat). 
The vySpti or concomitance of any two things (e.g. the fire and 
the smoke) is based on extreme similarity and not on identity. 

Another objection raised against the doctrine of momentariness 
is this, that a cause (e.g. seed) must wait for a number of other 
collocations of earth, water, etc., before it can produce the effect 
(eg. the shoots) and hence the doctrine must fail. To this Ratna- 
klrtti replies that the seed doos not exist before and produce the 
effect when joined by other collocations, but such is the special 
effectiveness of a particular seed-moment, that it produces both 
the collocations or conditions as well as the effect, the shoot 
How a special seed-moment became endowed with such special 
effectiveness is to be sought in other causal moments which 
preceded it, and on which it was dependent Ratnakirtti wishes to 
draw attention to the fact that as one perceptual moment reveals 
a number of objects, so one causal moment may produce a number 
of effects. Thus he says that the inference that whatever has 
being is momentary is valid and free from any fallacy. 

It is not important to iftnlarge upon the second part of 
Ratnakirtti’s arguments in which he tries to show that the pro- 
duction of effects could not be explained if we did not suppose 

^ The distinction between vicious and harmless infinites was known to the Indians 
at least as early as the sixth 6t the seventh century. Jayanta quotes a pa98age which 
diffiocntiates the two clearly (iVydyuwia^arf» p. 22 ) : 

muloMdkau ivarmcyi^ ndnavasthd nwdiyate/* 

The infinite regress that has to be gone thioo|^ in order to arrive at the root 
matter awaiting to be solved destroys the soot and is hence vicious, whereas if the 
root is saved there b no barm in a regresl.thoiii^ one may not be willing to have it. 
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all things to be momentary, for this is more an attempt to refute 
the doctrines of NySya than an elaboration of the Buddhist 
principles. 

The doctrine of momentariness ought to be a direct corollary 
of the Buddhist metaphysics. But it is curious that though all 
dharmas were regarded as changing, the fact that they were all 
strictly momentary {ksanika — i.e. existing only for one moment) 
was not emphasized in early Pali literature. A^vaghosa in his 
Sraddhotpad<iidstra speaks of all skandhas as ksanika (Suzuki’s 
translation, p. 105). Buddhaghosa also speaks of the meditation 
of the khandhas as khanika in his Visuddhtmagga. But from the 
seventh century A.D. till the tenth century this doctrine together 
with the doctrine of arthakriyakaritva received great attention at 
the hands of the Sautrantikas and the Vaibhasikas. All the 
Nyaya and Vedanta literature of this period is full of refutations 
and criticisms of these doctrines. The only Buddhist account 
available of the doctrine of momentariness is from the pen of 
Ratnakirtti. Some of the general features of his argument in 
favour of the view have been given above. Elaborate accounts of it 
may be found in any of the important Nyaya works of this period 
such as NyayamaHjari^ TdtparyyaUkd of Vacaspati Mi^ra, etc. 

Buddhism did not at any time believe anything to be per- 
manent. With the development of this doctrine they gave great 
emphasis to this point. Things came to view at one moment and 
the next moment they were destroyed. Whatever is existent is 
momentary. It is said that our notion of permanence is derived 
from the notion of permanence of ourselves, but Buddhism denied 
the existence of any such permanent selves. What appears as 
self is but the bundle of ideas, emotions, and active tendencies 
manifesting at any particular moment The next moment these 
dissolve, and new bundles determined by the preceding ones 
appear and so on. The present thought is thus the only thinker. 
Apart from the emotions, ideas, and active tendencies, we cannot 
discover any separate self or soul. It is the combined product of 
these ideas, emotions, etc., that yield the illusory appearance of 
self at any moment. The consciousness of self is the resultant pro- 
duct as it were of the combination oT ideas, emotions, etc., at any 
particular moment. As these ideas, emotions, etc., change every 
moment there is no such thing as a permanent self. 

The fact that I remember that I have been existing for 
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a long time past does not prove that a permanent self has been 
existing for such a long period. When I say this is that book, I 
perceive the book with my eye at the present moment, but that 
“this book” is the same as “that book” (i.e. the book arising in 
memory), cannot be perceived by the senses. It is evident 
that the “that book” of memory refers to a book seen in the 
past, whereas “this book" refers to the book which is before 
my eyes. The feeling of identity which is adduced to prove per- 
manence is thus due to a confusion between an object of memory 
referring to a past and different object with the object as perceived 
at the present moment by the senses*. This is true not only of 
all reo^ition of identity and permanence of external objects but 
also of the perception of the identity of self, for the perception of 
self-identity results from the confusion of certain ideas or emotions 
arising in memory with similar ideaa of the present moment. But 
since memory points to an object of past perception, and the per- 
ception to another object of the present moment, identity cannot 
be proved by a confusion of the two. Every moment all objects 
of the world are suffering dissolution and destruction, but yet 
things appear to persist, and destruction cannot often be noticed. 
Our hair and nails grow and are cut, but yet we think that we 
have the same hair and nail that we had before, in place of old 
hairs new ones similar to them have sprung forth, and they leave 
the impression as if the old ones were persisting. So it is that 
though things are destroyed every moment, others similar to 
these often rise into being and are destroyed the next moment 
and so on, and these similar things succeeding in a series produce 
the impression that it is one and the same thing which has been 
persisting throi^h all the passing moments*. Just as the flame 
of a candle is changing every moment and yet it seems to us as 
if we have been perceiving the same flame all the while, so 
all our bodies, our ideais, emotions, etc, all external objects 
around us are being destroyed every moment, and new ones are 
being generated at every succeeding moment, but so long as the 
objects of the succeeding moments are similar to those of the 
preceding moments, it appears to us that things have remained 
the same and no destruction has taken place. 

* See pratjsUiijfiftniiisa of the BaiddhbU,i\^^)«HMmrarr,V.S. Series, pp. 449, etc. 

* See TartanAagn^pikd of. GqpaMttaa, p. go, end also V.S. 

edition, p. 450. 
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■^The Doctrine of Momentariness and the Doctrine 
of Causal Efficiency (ArthahriySkSritva). 

It appears that a thing or a phenomenon may be defined from 
the Buddhist point of view as teing the combination of diverse 
characteristics*. What we call a thing is but a conglomeration of 
diverse characteristics which are found to affect, determine or 
influence other conglomerations appearing as sentjent or as 
inanimate bodies. So long as the characteristics forming the 
elements of any conglomeration remain perfectly the same, the 
conglomeration may be said to be the same. As soon as any of 
these characteristics is supplanted by any other new characteristic, 
the conglomeration is to be called a new one*. Existence or 
being of things means the work that any conglomeration does or 
the influence that it exerts on other conglomerations. This in 
Sanskrit is called arthakriydkdritva which literally translated 
means — the power of performing actions and purposes of some 
kind*. The criterion of existence or being is the performance of 
certain specific actions, or rather existence means that a certain 
effect has been produced in some way (causal efficiency). That 
which has produced such an effect is then called existent or sat. 
Any change in the effect thus produced means a corresponding 
change of existence. Now, that selfsame definite specific effect 

* Compare MilindapoHha^ il. i. 1 — The Chariot Simile. 

* Compare Tarharahasya^pikA of Guoaralna, A. S.*s edition, pp. 141 a8 and 

NydyamaHjart^ V.S. edition, pp. 445» PTfO^dAa^a- 

siddhi by Katnakirtti in Six Buddhist Nyaya tracts, 

* This meaning of the word *‘arthaknyakaritva” is different from the meaning of 
the word as we found in the section “sautrimtika theory of perception.” But we find 
the development of this meaning both in Ratnakirtti as well as in Nyiya writers who 
referred to this doctrine. With Vinttadeva (seventh century A.D.) the word ''arthakriyA- 


that, means accomplishment). With Dharmottara who flourished about a century and 
a half later arthasiddhi means action (anu^thitiS with reference to undesirable and 
desirable objects {fuyopAdtyArtham^ay&Y Ratnakirtti (950 a.d.) the word 

orthokriydkaritva has an entirely different sense. It means with him efficiency of 
producing any action or event, and as such it is regarded as the characteristic definition 
of existence (sattva). Thus he says in his K$aiyabhangasiddhi^ pp. so, si, that though 
in different philosophies there are different definitions of existence or being, he will 
open his argument with the universally accepted definition of existence as arthakriyd- 
idritws (effidency of causing any action or event). Whenever Hindu writers after 
Ratnakirtti refer to the Buddhist doctrine of orthakriyMrUva thqr usually refer to this 
doctrine in Ratnaklrtti's sense. 


siddhi" meant the fulfilment of any need such as the cooking of rice by fire {artha- 
iahdena prayojanamuiyate purusasya prayejanam d&rupdk&di tasya siddkih nifpattih-- 
the word artha means need ; the need of roan such as cooking by logs, etc. ; siddhi of 
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which is produced now was never produced before, and cannot 
be repeated in the future, for that identical effect which is once 
produced cannot be produced again. So the effects produced in 
us by objects at different moments of time may be similar but 
cannot be identical. Each moment is associated with a new effect 
and each new effect thus produced means in each case the coming 
into being of a correspondingly new existence of things. If things 
were permanent there would be no reason why they should be 
performing different effects at different points of time. Any 
difference in the effect produced, whether due to the thing itself 
or its combination with other accessories, justifies us in asserting 
that the thing has changed and a new one has come in its place. 
The existence of a jug for example is known by the power it 
has of forcing itself upon our minds; if it had no such power 
then we could not have said that it existed. We can have no 
notion of the meaning of existence other than the impression 
produced on us; this impression is nothing else but the power 
exerted by things on us, for there is no reason why one should 
hold that beyond such powers as are associated with the prx>> 
duction of impressions or effects there should be some other 
permanent entity to which the power adhered, and which existed 
even when the power was not exerted. We perceive the power 
of producing effects and define each unit of such power as 
amounting to a unit of existence. And as there would be 
different units of power at different moments, there should also 
be as many new existences, Le. existents must be r^arded as 
momentary, existing at each moment that exerts a new power. 
This definition of existence naturally brings in the doctrine of 
momentariness shown by Ratnakirtti 

Some Ontological Problems on which the 
Different Indian Systems Diverged. 

We cannot close our examination of Buddhist philosophy 
without briefly referring to its views on some ontol<^cal problems 
which were favourite subjects of discussion in almost all philo- 
sophical circles of India. These are in brief: (i) the relation of 
cause and effect, (2) the relation of the whole {aveyavt) and the 
part {avtgfova), (3) the relation of generality {sttmatyfa) to the 
specific individuals, (4) the r^ation of attributes or qualities and 
the substance and the problem of the relation of inherence, (5) the 
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relation ofpower(/ii;^/ir) to the power-possessor Thus 

on the relation of cause and effect, SaAkara held that cause alone 
was permanent, real, and all effects as such were but impermanent 
illusions due to ignorance, Ssmkhya held that there was no 
difference between cause and effect, except that the former was 
only the earlier stage which when transformed through certain 
changes became the effect The history of any causal activity is 
the history of the transformation of the cause into the effects. 
Buddhism holds everything to be momentary, so neither cause nor 
effect can abide. One is called the effect because its momentary 
existence has been determined by the destruction of its momen- 
tary antecedent called the cause. There is no permanent reality 
which undergoes the change, but one change is determined by 
another and this determination is nothing more than "that 
happening, this happened.” On the relation of parts to whole. 
Buddhism does not believe in the existence of wholes. According 
to it, it is the parts which illusorily appear as the whole, the 
individual atoms rise into being and die the next moment and 
thus there is no such thing as " wholeV* The Buddhists hold again 
that there are no universals, for it is the individuals alone which 
come and go. There are my five fingers as individuals but there 
is no such thing as fingemess {angttlitva) as the abstract universal 
of the fingers. On the relation of attributes and substance we 
know that the SautrSntika Buddhists did not believe in the exist 
ence of any substance apart from its attributes; what we call a 
substance is but a unit capable of producing a unit of sensation. 
In the external world there are as many individual simple units 
(atoms) as there are points of sensations. Corresponding to each 
unit of sensation there is a separate simple unit in the objective 
world. Our perception of a thing is thus the perception of the 
assemble^ of these ^nsations. In the objective world also there 
are no substances but atoms or reals, each represent!!^ a unit of 
sensation, force or attribute, rising into being and dying the next 
moment. Buddhism thus denies the existence of any such rela- 
tion as that of inherence (samav^a) in which relation the attri- 
butes are said to exist in the substance, for since there are no 
separate substances there is no necessiity for admitting the relation 
of inherence. Following the same l(^c Buddhism also does not 

^ See Avayavimrdkara^^ Six BuddkiA Nydya tracis, BibHoihica Indica^ CBlcatta, 
1910. 
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believe in the existence of a power-possessor separate from the 
power. 

Brief survey of the evolution of Buddhist Thought. 

In the earliest period of Buddhism more attention was paid 
to the four noble truths than to systematic metaphysics. What 
was sorrow, what was the cause of sorrow, what was the cessation 
of sorrow and what could lead to it ? The doctrine of paficccua- 
tHupp&da was offered only to explain how sorrow came in and 
not with a view to the solving of a metaphysical problem. The 
discussion of ultimate metaphysical problems, such as whether 
the world was eternal or non-etemal, or whether a Tathagata 
existed after death or not, were considered as heresies in early 
Buddhism. Great emphasis was laid on sila, samSdhi and pafiflS 
and the doctrine that there was no soul. The Abhidhammas 
hardly give us any new philosophy which was not contained in 
the Suttas. Th^ only elaborated the materials of the suttas with 
enumerations and definitions. With the evolution of MahSyana 
scriptures from some time about 200 B.c. the doctrine of the non- 
essentialness and voidness of all dhamtnas began to be preached. 
This doctrine, which was taken up and elaborated by N^^rjuna, 
Aiyyadeva, KumSrajiva and Candrakirtti, is more or less a co- 
rollary from the older doctrine of Buddhism. If one could not 
say whether the world was eternal or non-etemal, or whether a 
Tathagata existed or did not exist after death, emd if there was 
no permanent soul and all the dhammas were changing, the only 
legitimate way of thinking about all things appeared to be to 
think of them as mere void and non-essential appearances. These 
appearances appear as being mutually related but apart from 
their appearance they havejio other essence, no being or reality. 
The TathatS doctrine which was preached by ASvaghosa oscillated 
between the position of this absolute non-essentialness of all 
dhammas and the Brahminic idea that something existed as the 
background of all these non-essential dhammas. This he called 
tathata, but he could not consistently say that any such per- 
manent entity could exist The Vijfianavada doctrine which also 
took its rise at this time appears to me to be a mixture of the 
Sonyavada doctrine and the Tathata doctrine; but when carefully 
examined it seems to be nothing but Sonyavada, with an attempt 
at explaining all the observed f^enomena. If everything was 
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non-essential howdid it originate? VijftSnavSda proposes togivean 
answer, and says that these phenomena are all but ideas of the mind 
generated by the b^inningless vSsanS (desire) of the mind. The 
difficulty which is felt with regard to the Tathata doctrine that 
there muct be some reality which is generating all these ideas 
appearing as phenomena, is the same as that in the VijASnavada 
doctrine. The Vijflanav&dins could not admit the existence of such 
a reality, but yet their doctrines led them to it Th^ could not 
properly solve the difficulty, and admitted that their doctrine was 
some sort of a compromise with the Brahminical doctrines of 
heresy, but they said that this was a compromise to make the 
doctrine intelligible to the heretics; in truth however the reality 
assumed in the doctrine was also non-essential The VijfiSnavSda 
literature that is available to us is very scanty and from that we 
are not in a position to judge what answers VijfiSnavSda could gpve 
on the point These three doctrines developed almost about the 
same time and the difficulty of conceiving ^unya (void), tathats, 
(thatness) and the SlayavijflSna of VijfiSnavada is more or less 
the same. 

The Tathata doctrine of A^vaghosa practically ceased with 
him. But the Sunyavada and the VijAanavada doctrines which 
originated probably about 200 B.C continued to develop probably 
till the eighth century A.D. Vigorous disputes with Sunyavada 
doctrines are rarely made in any independent work of Hindu 
philosophy, after Kumarila and Sankara. From the third or 
the fourth century A.D. some Buddhists took to the study of 
systematic logic and b^an to criticize the doctrine of the Hindu 
Ic^cians. Dinnaga the Buddhist logician (500 A.D.) probably 
started these hostile criticisms by trying to refute the doctrines 
of the great Hindu logician Vatsyiyana, in his PramiM- 
samuccaya. In association with this lexical activity we find the 
activity of two other schools of Buddhism, viz. the Si^rvastivadins 
(known also as Vaibhasikas) and the Sautrantikas. Both the 
Vaibhisikas and the Sautrantikas accepted the existence of the 
external world, and they were generally in conflict with the 
Hindu schools of thought Nyaya-Vai^ika and Satnkhya which 
also admitted the existence of the external world. Vasubandhu 
(420-500 A.D.) was one of the most illustrious names of this school 
We luive from this time forth a number of great Buddhist 
thinkers such as Yafomitra (commentator of Vasubandhu’s workX 
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Oharmmaklrtti (writer of Nyayabindu 635 A.p.X Vinitadeva and 
^Sntabhadra (commentators of Nyayabindu), Dharmmottara 
(commentator of NySyabindu 847 A.D.), Ratnaldrtti (950 A.D.)i 
Pandita Atoka, and RatnSkara Ssnti, some of whose contributions 
have been published in the Six Buddhist Nyiya Tracts^ published 
in Calcutta in the Bibliotheca Indica series. These Buddhist 
writers were mainly interested in discussions r^arding the nature 
of perception, inference, the doctrine of momentariness, and 
the doctrine of causal efficiency (arthakriydkdritva) as demon» 
strating the nature of existence. On the negative side they were 
interested in denying the ontological theories of NySya and 
SSmkhya with r^ard to the nature of class-concepts, negation, 
relation of whole and part, connotation of terms, etc. These 
problems hardly attracted any notice in the non-Sautrantika and 
non-VaibhSsika schools of Buddhism of earlier times. They of 
course agreed with the earlier Buddhists in denying the existence 
of a permanent soul, but this they did with the help of their 
doctrine of causal efficiency. The points of disagreement between 
Hindu thought up to Sankara (800 a.d.) and Buddhist thought 
till the time of Sankara consisted mainly in the denial by the 
Buddhists of a permanent soul and the permanent external world. 
For Hindu thought was more or less realistic, and even the 
Vedinta of Sankara admitted the existence of the permanent 
external world in some sense. With Sankara the forms of the 
external world were no doubt illusory, but they all had a per- 
manent background in the Brahman, which was the only reality 
behind all mental and the physical phenomena. The Sautrantikas 
admitted the existence of the external world and so their quarrel 
with Nyaya and SSmkhya was with regard to their doctrine 
of momentariness; their denial of sou) and their views on the 
different ontolc^ical problems were in accordance with their 
doctrine of momentariness. After the twelfth century we do not 
hear much of any new disputes with the Buddhists. From this 
time the disputes were mainly between the different systems of 
Hindu philosophers, viz. NySya, the VedSnta of the school of 
l^ahkara and the Theistic Vedanta of RSmSnuja, Madhva, etc 
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THE JAINA PHILOSOPHY 
The Origin of Jainism. 

Notwithstanding the radical differences in their philosophical 
notions Jainism and Buddhism, which were originall/both orders 
of monks outside the pale of Brahmanism, present some re- 
semblance in outward appearance, and some European scholars 
who became acquainted with Jainism through inadequate samples 
of Jaina literature easily persuaded themselves that it was an off- 
shoot of Buddhism, and even Indians unacquainted with Jaina 
literature are often found to commit the same mistake. But it 
has now been proved beyond doubt that this idea is wrong 
and Jainism is at least as old as Buddhism. The oldest Buddhist 
works frequently mention the Jains as a rival sect, under their 
old name Nigantha and their leader Nitaputta Varddhamana 
MahSvIra, the last prophet of the Jains. The canonical books of 
the Jains mention as contemporaries of MahSvira the same kings 
as reigned during Buddha’s career. 

Thus MahSvira was a contemporary of Buddha, but unlike 
Buddha he was neither the author of the religion nor the founder 
of the sect, but a monk who having espoused the Jaina creed 
afterwards became the seer and the last prophet (Tirthahkara) of 
Jainism*. His predecessor PSriva, the last Tirthahkara but one, 
is said to have died 250 years before MahSvira, while PSriva’s 
predecessor Aris^nemi is said to have died 84,000 years before 
Mahavira’s Nirvana. The story in UttaradkyayanasUtra that a 
disciple of PSriva met a disciple of MahSvira and brought about 
the union of the old Jainism and that propounded by MahaWra 
seems to suggest that this PSr&va was probably a historical person. 

According to the belief of the orthodox J ains, the J aina religion 
is eternal, and it has been revealed again and again in every one 
of the endless succeeding periods of the world by innumerable 
Ttrthahkaras. In the present period the first TirthaAkara was 
Esabha and the last, the 24th, was- VardhamSna MahSvira. All 

* See Jacobi’* article on Jainism, E. R. E. 
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TirthaAkaras have reached moksa at tfiejr- death, and th^ 
ndther care for nor have any influence on worldly affairs; but yet 
they are r^^arded as “ Gods *’ by the Jains and are worshipped^ 

Two Sects of Jainism*. 

There are two main sects of Jains, l^vetSmbaras (wearers of 
white cloths) and Digambaras (the naked). They are generally 
agreed on all the fundamental principles of Jainism. The tenets 
peculiar to the Digambaras are firstly that perfect saints such as 
the TirthaAkaras live without food, secondly that the embryo of 
MahSvIra was not removed from the womb of Devanandi to that 
of Triiiala as the ^vetSmbaras contend, thirdly that a monk 
who owns any property and wears clothes cannot reach Moksa, 
fourthly that no woman can reach Moksa*. The Digambaras 
deny the canonical works of the l^vetambaras and assert that 
these had been lost immediately after Mahavira. The origin of 
the Digambaras is attributed to l^ivabhuti (A.D. 83) by the 
Svetambaras as due to a schism in the old Svetimbara church, 
of which there had already been previous to that seven other 
schisms. The Digambaras in their turn deny this, and say that 
th^ themselves alone have preserved the original pracGces, and 
that under BhadrabShu, the eighth sage after MahSvfra, the last 
TtrthaAkara, there rose the sect of Ardhaphalakas with laxer 
principles, from which developed the present sect of $vetambaras 
(A.D. 80). The Digambaras having separated in early times 
firom the ^vetSmbaras developed peculiar religious ceremonies of 
their own, and have a different ecclesiastical and literary history, 
though there is practically no difference about the main creed. 
It may not be out of place here to mention that the Sanskrit 
works of the Digambaras go back to a greater antiquity tham 
those of the ^vetambaras, i^we except the canonical books of 
the latter. It may be noted in this connection that there developed 
in later times about 84 different schools of Jainism differing from 
one another only in minute details of conduct These were called 
gucchast and the most important of these is the Kharataura Gaccha, 
which had split into many minor gacchas. Both sects of Jains have 

* See **Digut>A«traJ«imIe«iugrafl^[u A, sindi [1903] p. 459” of J.Bntgett, end 
BUblei’t “ Specimens of Jins scnlptnres from Medrait,” in Efign^uca ImOe*, ii. 
pp. 311 etc. See also Jacobi^ arti^ on Jainism, E, X. E. 

* See Jacoln’s aiUde on Jainism, E. X>E, 

* See Gnpasatna’s commentaiy onjaioism in ^mfdoHaiuuammtcaift^ 
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preserved a list of the succession of their teachers from Mahivira 
{stkavirdvalifPaffSvalitgurvdvali) and also many legends about 
them such as those in the KalpasiUra, the PariSifta-parvan of 
Hemacandra, etc. 

The Canonical and other Literature of the Jains. 

According to the Jains there were originally two kinds of 
sacred books, the fourteen Purvas and the eleven Ahgas. The 
Purvas continued to be transmitted for some time but were 
gradually lost The works known as the eleven Ahgas are now 
the oldest parts of the existing Jain canon. The names of these 
are Acara, SStrairta, Stkana, SanuaiSya Bhagavadt Jfiatadhat 
tnakafhds, UpdsakadaSds, AntakrtadaSas AnuttaraupapaiikadaSds, 
PraSnavydkara^, Vipdka. In addition to these therearethetwelve 
Upangas\ the ten Prakirnas\ six ChedasStras*, Nandi apd Anu- 
yogadvdra and four MulasUtras {UttardeUyayana, AvaSyaia, 
DaSavaikdUka, and Pindaniryukti).^ The Digambaras however 
assert that these original works have all been lost, and that the 
present works which pass by the old names are spurious. The 
original lai^^uage of these according to the Jains was Ardhama* 
gadhi, but these suffered attempts at modernization and it is best 
to call the language of the sacred texts Jaina Prakrit and that 
of the later works Jaina Maharastri. A large literature of glosses 
and commentaries has grown up round the sacred texts. And 
besides these,, the Jains possess separate works, which contain 
systematic expositions of their faith in PrSkrit and Sanskrit 
Many commentaries have also been written upon these indepen- 
dent treatises. One of the oldest of these treatises is UmasvSti’s 
Tattvdrthddhigamasiitra (1-85 A.D.). Some of the most important 
later Jaina works on which this chapter is based are ViSesdva- 
Syakabhd^a, Jaina Tarkavdritika, with the commentary of 
§Sntyac3ryya, Dran^asauftgraha of Nemicandra (1150 A.D.), 
SyddvddamaHjari of Malli^a (1292 A.D.), Nydydvatdra of 
Siddhasena DivSkara (533 A.D.), Parikxdmukhas&tralaghitvftti of 
Anantaviryya (1039 A.D.), Prameyakamalamdria^t^ of PrabhS- 

AupapatUta, Rlgt^rain^m, Jtvdbhigama, JambudotpapngiU^ti, 

Candn^ajetpH, SerpaprtgiUpH, dingfdvaU, JCaipdva/amsibd, P$$tpikd, PH^acSUid, 
Vffifidaias, 

* CaiH^&uvgut, Samstera, AitirtprtUpakfySna, BhaMdparijM, T ag M avaipaU, 
CagpMJa, Deotndrastava, Gagivtja, MahapratySUtpitM, Vtrustaaa. 

* NiBtha, MaAettUiUa, Vyavakera, Dtdahutaskm M at Bpkatkalfa, PaOeaka^ 
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candra (82$ A.I>.), Yogalastra of Hemacandra( 1688-1 172 A.D.)» and 
PramdnttHayatattvdlokdl at ftkdra of Deva SQri'(io 86 -ii 69 A.D.X 
I am indebted for these dates to Vid3rabh(isana*s Indian Logie. 

It may here be mentioned that the Jains also possess a secular 
literature of their own in poetry and prose, both Sanskrit and 
Prakrit There are also many moral tales (e.g. SamardUeadkohd, 
UpcmiteibhavaprapafUa-katha in Prakrit, and the YaSasHUda of 
Somadevaand Dhanapala’s TUakamaHjart) ; Jaina Sanskritpoems 
both in the Purina and Kivya style and h3mins in Prikrit and 
Sanskrit are also very numerous. There are also many Jaina 
dramas. The Jaina authors have also contributed many works, 
original treatises as well as commentaries, to the scientific litera- 
ture of India in its various branches: grammar, bi(^raphy,metrics, 
poetics, philosophy, etc. The contributions of the Jains to logic 
deserve special noticed 

Some General Characteriatica of the Jaina. 

The Jains exist only in India and their number is a little less 
than a million and a half. The Digambaras are found chiefly in 
Southern India but also in the North, in the North-western pro- 
vinces, Eastern RajputSna and the Punjab. The head-quarters of 
the ^vetSmbaras are in Gujarat and Western RajputSna, but they 
are to be found also all over Northern and Central India. 

The outfit of a monk, as Jacobi describes it, is restricted to 
bare necessaries,and these hemust b^ — clothes,a blanket,an alms- 
bowl, a stick, a broom to sweep the ground, a piece of cloth to cover 
his mouth when speaking lest insects should enter it*. The outfit of 
nuns is the same except that they have additional clothes. The 
Digambaras have a similar outfit, but keep no clothes, use brooms 
of peacock’s feathers or hairs of the tail of a cow {camardp. The 
monks shave the head or renAve the hair by plucking it out The 
latter method of getting rid of the hair is to be preferred, and is 
regarded sometimes as an essential rite. The duties of monks 
are very hard. They should sleep only three hours and spend 
the rest of the time in repenting of and expiating sins, meditatii^, 
studying, b^ging alms (in the afternoon), and careful inspection of 
their clothes and other things for the removal of insects. The lay- 
men should try to approach the ideal of conduct of the monks 

* See Jacobi’s article on Jauunn, S.JLg. 

* See fa^fiaritmasamucttfyf, dMpter.iv. 


* See Jacobi, be. eit. 
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hy taking upon themselves particular vows, and the monks are 
required to deliver sermons and explain the sacred texts in 
the upi^rayas (separate buildings for monks like the Buddhist 
vihSras). The principle of extreme carefulness not to destroy any 
livii^ being has been in monastic life carried out to its very 
last consequences, and has shaped the conduct of the laity in a 
great measure. No layman will intentionally kill any living being, 
not even an insect, however troublesome. He will remove it care* 
fully without hurting it The principle of not hurting any living 
being thus bars them from many professions such as agriculture, 
etc., and has thrust them into commerce*. 

Life of Mahavira. 

Mahavlra, the last prophet of the Jains, was a K^ttriya of 
the Jftata clan and a native of Vai^Sli (modern Besarh, 27 miles 
north of Patna). He was the second son of Siddhartha and Trials. 
The l^vetSmbaras maintain that the embiyo of the Tirthahkara 
which first entered the womb of the Brahmin lady DevanandS 
was then transferred to the womb of Triiala. This story the 
Digambaras do not believe as we have already seen. His parents 
were the worshippers of PSrSva and gave him the name Varddha- 
mana ( Vira or Mahavlra). He married Y a.iod& and had a daughter 
by her. In his thirtieth year his parents died and with the per- 
mission of his brother Nandivardhana he became a monk. After 
twelve years of self-mortification and meditation he attained 
omniscience {Jtevala, cf. bodhi of the Buddhists). He lived to 
preach for forty-two years more, and attained moksa (emanci- 
pation) some years before Buddha in about 480 B.C.*. 

The Fundamental Ideas of Jaina Ontology. 

A thing (such as clay) is seen to assume various shapes and 
to undei^o diverse changes (such as the form of a jug, or 
pan, etc.), and we have seen that the Chandogya Upanisad held 
that since in all changes the clay-matter remained permanent, 
that alone was true, whereas the changes of form and state 
were but appearances, the nature of which cannot be rationally 

* See Jacobi’c article on Jainism, E. E. E. 

* See Hoecnl^s translation of UuiMigadaseo, Jacobi, Ut. at., and Hoemld's artici 
on the Ajivakas, E. E. E. The ^vetilmbaras, however, say that this date was ssy B.C. 
and the Digambaras place it eighteen years later. 
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demonstrated or explained. The unchangeable substance (e.g. 
the clay-matter) alone is true, and the changing forms are mere 
illusions of the senses, mere objects of name {ndma^rUpay. What 
we call tangibility, visibility, or other sense-qualities, have no real 
existence, for they are always changing, and are like mere phan- 
toms of which no conception can be made by the light of reason. 

The Buddhists hold that changing qualities can alone be per- 
ceived and that there is no unchanging substance behind them. 
What we perceive as clay is but some specific quality, what we 
perceive as jug is also some quality. Apart from these qualities 
wre do not perceive any qualitiless substance, which the Upan- 
isads r^ard as permanent and unchangeable. The permanent 
and unchangeable substance is thus a mere fiction of ignorance, 
as there are only the passing collocations of qualities. Qualities 
do not imply that there are substances to which they adhere, 
for the so-called pure substance does not exist, as it can neither 
be perceived by the senses nor inferred. There are only the 
momentary passing qualities. We should regard each change of 
quality as a new existence. 

The Jains we know were the contemporaries of Buddha and 
possibly of some of the Upanisads too, and they had also a solu- 
tion to offer. They held that it was not true that substance 
alone was true and qualities were mere false and illusory ap- 
pearances. Further it was not true as the Buddhists said that 
there was no permanent substance but merely the change of 
passing qualities, for both these represent two extreme views 
and are contrary to experience. Both of them, however, contain 
some elements of truth but not the whole truth as given in 
experience. Experience shows that in all changes there are 
three elements: (i) that some collocations of qualities appear 
to remain unchanged; (2) that some new qualities are generated ; 
(3) that some old qualities are destroyed. It is true that qualities 
of things are changing every minute, but all qualities are not 
changing. Thus when a jug is made, it means that the clay-lump 
has been destroyed, a jug has been generated and the clay is 
permanent, i.e. all production means that some old qualities have 
been lost, some new ones brought in, and there is some part in 
it which is permanent The clay has become lost in some form, 
has generated itself in another, and remained permanent in still 
* See Chindogjra, vi. i. 
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another form. It is by virtue of these unchanged qualities that a 
thing is said to be permanent though undergoing change. Thus 
when a lump of gold is turned into a rod or a ring, all the specific 
qualities which come under the connotation of the word "gold*' 
are seen to continue, though the forms are successively changed, 
and with each such change some of its qualities are lost and some 
new ones are acquired. Such being the case, the truth comes to 
this, that there is always a permanent entity as represented by the 
permanence of such qualities as lead us to call it a shbstance in 
spite of all its diverse changes. The nature of being (sat) then is 
neither the absolutely unchangeable, nor the momentary changing 
qualities or existences, but involves them both. Being then, as is 
testified by experience, is that which involves a permanent unit, 
which is incessantly every moment losing some qualities and 
gaining new ones. The notion of being involves a permanent 
{dkruvd) accession of some new qualities {utpada) and loss of 
some old qualities {vyayay. The solution of Jainism is thus a re- 
conciliation of the two extremes of VedSntism and Buddhism on 
grounds of common-sense experience. 


The Doctrine of Relative Pluralism (anek3ntavida). 

This conception of being as the union of the permanent and 
change brings us naturally to the doctrine of Anekantavida or 
what we may call relative pluralism as against the extreme abso- 
lutism of the Upanisads and the pluralism of the Buddhists. 
The Jains regarded all things as anekdnta {na-ekdnta), or in 
other words they held that nothing could be affirmed absolutely, 
as all affirmations were true only under certain conditions and 
limitations. Thus speaking of a gold jug, we see that its exist- 
ence as a substance {dravyd) is of the nature of a collocation 
of atoms and not as any other substance such as space (dkdJa), 
i.e. a gold jug is a dravya only in one sense of the term and 
not in every sense; so it is a dravya in the sense that it is a 
collocation of atoms and not a dravya in the sense of space or 
{kald). It is thus both a dravya and not a dravya at one 
and the same time. Again it is atomic in the sense that it is a 
composite of earth-atoms and not atomic in the sense that it is 

* Sec TaUvarthadhigamaslUra, and GuQoratna’s treatment of Jainism in ^a^dar- 
ianasamuceaya. 
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not a composite of water-atoma Again it is a composite of earth* 
atoms only in the sense that gold is a metallic modification of 
earth, and not any other modification of earth as clay or stone. 
Its being constituted of metal-atoms is ^[ain true in the sense 
that it is made up of gold-atoms and not of iron-atoma It 
is made up again of gold-atoms in the sense of melted and un- 
sullied gold and not as gold in the natural condition. It is again 
made up of such unsullied and melted gold as has been hammered 
and shaped by the goldsmith Devadatta and not by Yajfladatta. 
Its being made up of atoms conditioned as above is i^ain only 
true in the sense that the collocation has been shaped as a jug 
and not as a pot and so on. Thus proceeding in a similar manner 
the Jains say that all affirmations are true of a thing only in a 
certain limited sense. All things {yastti) thus possess an infinite 
number of qualities {anantadharmdtmakafft vastu), each of which 
can only be affirmed in a particular sense. Such an ordinary thing 
as a jug will be found to be the object of an infinite number of 
affirmations and the possessor of an infinite number of qualities 
from infinite points of view, which are all true in certain restricted 
senses and not absolutely*. Thus in the positive relation riches 
cannot be affirmed of poverty but in the n^^ative relation such 
an affirmation is possible as when we say “the poor man has no 
riches.” The poor man possesses riches not in a positive but in 
a negative way. Thus in some relation or other anything may be 
affirmed of any other thing, and again in other relations the very 
same thing cannot be affirmed of it The different standpoints 
from which things (though possessed of infinite determinations) 
can be spoken of as possessing this or that quality or as ap- 
pearing in relation to this or that, are technically called naj/a*. 

The Doctrine of Nayas. 

In framing judgments about things there are two ways open 
to us, firstly we may notice the manifold qualities and character- 
istics of anything but view them as unified in the thing; thus when 
we say “this is a book” we do not look at its characteristic 
qualities as being different from it, but rather the qualities or 
characteristics are perceived as having no sepsurate existence from 

* S«e Gu^aratna on Jainamata in ^v^iarianatamutaiya, pp. an. etc., and also 
TattoluihlUOiigamasfUra. 

* See TattvarthiielUgamtuiUfU, and VUtfivafyaia hhOfya, pp. 895-913. 
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the thing. Secondly we may notice the qualities separately and 
regard the thing as a mere non-existent fiction (cf. the Buddhist 
view); thus I may speak of the different qualities of the book 
separately and hold that the qualities of things are alone percep- 
tible and the book apart from these cannot be found. These two 
points of view are respectively called </n>r^a»(^aand paryifyamg>a\ 
The dravyanaya again shows itself in three forms, and paiysya- 
naya in four forms, of which the first form only is important for 
our purposes, the other three being important rather from the 
point of view of grammar and language had better be omitted 
here. The three nayas under dravyanaya are called naigama-na3ra, 
sarngraha-naya and vyavahara-naya. 

When we speak of a thing from a purely common sense point 
of view, we do not make our ideas clear or precise. Thus I may 
hold a book in my hand and when asked whether my hands are 
empty, I may say, no, I have something in my hand, or I may say, 
I have a book in my hand. It is evident that in the first answer 
I looked at the book from the widest and most general point of 
view as a “thing,” whereas in the second I looked at it in its 
special existence as a book. Again I may be reading a page of 
a book, and I may say I am reading a book, but in reality I was 
reading only one of the pages of the book. I may be scribbling 
on loose sheets, and may say this is my book on Jaina philosophy, 
whereas in reality there were no books but merely some loose 
sheets. This looking at things from the loose common sense view, 
in which we do not consider them from the point of view of their 
most general characteristic as “being” or as any of their special 
characteristics, but simply as they appear at first sight, is techni- 
cally called the naigama standpoint. This empirical view probably 
proceeds on the assumption that a thing possesses the most 
general as well as the most special qualities, and hence we may 
lay stress on any one of these at any time and ignore the other 
ones. This is the point of view from which according to the 
Jains the Nyaya and Vai^ika schools interpret experience: 

Samgraha-naya is the looking at things merely from the 
most general point of view. Thus we may speak of all individual 
things from their most general and fundamental aspect as “being.” 
This according to the Jains is the VedSnta way of looking at 
things: 

^ SySdvUdamaHjarf^ pp. 171-173. 
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The vyavahara-naya standpoint holds> .that the real essence 
of things is to be regarded from the point of view of actual prac- 
tical experience of the thing, which unifies within it some general 
as well as some special traits, which has been existing from past 
times and remain in the future, but yet suffer trifling changes 
all the while, changes which are serviceable to us in a thousand 
ways. Thus a “book” has no doubt some general traits, shared 
by all books, but it has some special traits as well. Its atoms are 
continually suffering some displacement and rearrangement, but 
yet it has been existing as a book for some time past and will 
exist foi some time in the future as well. All these characteristics, 
go to make up the essence of the “book” of our everyday ex- 
perience, and none of these can be separated and held up as being 
the concept of a "book.” This according to the Jains is the 
Samkhya way of looking at things. 

The first view of pary3ya-naya called rjusutra is the Buddhist 
view which does not believe in the existence of the thing in the 
past or in the future, but holds that a thing is a mere conglomera- 
tion of characteristics which may be said to produce effects at 
any given moment. At each new moment there are new colloca- 
tions of new qualities and it is these which may be regarded as 
the true essence of our notion of things*. 

The nayas as we have already said are but points of view, or 
aspects of looking at things, and as such are infinite in number. 
The above four represent only a broad classification of these. The 
Jains hold that the NySya-VaiSesika, the Vedanta, the Samkhya, 
and the Buddhist, have each tried to interpret and systematize 
experience from one of the above four points of view, and each re- 
gards the interpretation from his point of view as being absolutely 
true to the exclusion of all^ther points of view. This is their error 
(nayiUthdsa), for each standpoint represents only one of the many 
points of view from which a thing can be looked at The affirma- 
tions from any point of view are thus true in a limited sense and 
under limited conditions. Infinite numbers of affirmations may 
be made of things from infinite points of view. Affirmations or 
judgments according to any naya or standpoint cannot therefore 
be absolute, for even contrary affirmations of the very selfsame 

* The other standpimts of pBtxiye-Mys, which represent grunmaticnl tutd lia- 
goistic points of view, are /oMSs-im/w, u rntM ir S^^ntya, and tvtmikeUMugn. See 
yUttevafyaka bhUfya, pp. 895-^1. ‘ 
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things may be held to be true from other points of view. The 
truth of each afRrmation is thus only conditional, and incon- 
ceivable from the absolute point of view. To guarantee correctness 
therefore each affirmation should be preceded by the phrase sydt 
(may be). This will indicate that the affirmation is only relative, 
made somehow, from some point of view and under some reser- 
vations and not in any sense absolute. There is no judgment 
which is absolutely true, and no judgment which is absolutely 
false. All judgments are true in some sense and falser in another. 
This brings us to the famous Jaina doctrine of Syadvada*. 

The Doctrine of Sy3dv&da. 

The doctrine of Syadvada holds that since the most contrary 
characteristics of infinite variety may be associated with a thing, 
affirmation made from whatever standpoint {nayd) cannot be re- 
garded as absolute. All affirmations are true (in some syddasH or 
"may be it is” sense); all affirmations are false in some sense; 
all affirmations are indefinite or inconceivable in some sense 
{syddavaktaiya)] all affirmations are true as well as false in some 
sense (syddasti sydnndstt) ; all affirmations are true as well as in- 
definite (syddasti cdvaitatyasca); all affirmations are false as well 
as indefinite; all affirmations are true and false and indefinite in 
some sense (syddasti sydnndsti syddavaktavyaSca), Thus we may 
say "the jug is” or the jug has being, but it is more correct to 
say explicitly that "may be (sydt) that the jug is,” otherwise if 
"being” here is taken absolutely of any and every kind of being, 
it might also mean that there is a lump of clay or a pillar, or a 
cloth or any other thing. The existence here is limited and defined 
by the form of the jug. "The jug is” does not mean absolute 
existence but a limited kind of existence as determined by the 
form of the jug, "The jug is” thus means that a limited kind of 
existence, namely the jug-existence is affirmed and not existence 
in general in the absolute or unlimited sense, for then the sentence 
‘‘the jug is” might as well mean "the clay is,” "the tree is, "the 
cloth is,” etc. Again the existence of the jug is determined by the 
negation of all other things in the world ; each quality or charac- 
teristic (such as red colour) of the jug is apprehended and defined 
by the negation of all the infinite varieties (such as black, blue, 
golden), etc., of its class, and it is by the combined negation of all 
* See ViSefSvafyaka bhdfya% pp. SpSt SyddvddamaMjari^ pp. 170, etc. 
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the infinite number of characteristics or qualities other than those 
constituting the jug that a ji^ may be apprehended or defined. 
What we call the being of the jt^ is thus the non-being of all the 
rest except itself. Thus thoi^h looked at from one point of view 
the judgment “the jug is” may mean affirmation of being, looked 
at from another point of view it means an affirmation of non-being 
(of all other objects). Thus of the judgment “the jug is” one may 
say, may be it is an affirmation of being {^ddasti), may be it is a 
n^ation of being {^anndstt)', or I may proceed in quite another 
way and say that “the jug is” means "this jug is here,” which 
naturally indicates that “this jug is not there” and thus the ju<^- 
ment “ the jug is ” (i.e. is here) also means that “ the jug is not 
there,” and so we see that the affirmation of the being of the jug 
is true only of this place and false of another, and this justifies us 
in saying that “may be that in some sense the jug is,” and "may 
be in some sense that the jug is not.” Combining these two 
aspects we may say that in some sense “may be that the jug is,” 
and in some sense “may be that the jug is not” We understood 
here that if we put emphasis on the side of the characteristics 
constituting being, we may say “the jug is,” but if we put emphasis 
on the other side, we may as well Slay “the jug is not” Both the 
affirmations hold good of the jug according as the emphasis is 
put on either side. But if without emphasis on either side we try 
to comprehend the two opposite and contradictory judgments 
regarding the jug, we see that the nature of the jug or of the ex- 
istence of the jug is indefinite, unspeakable and inconceivable — 
avaktavya, for how can we affirm both being and non-being of 
the same thing, and yet such is the nature of things that we cannot 
but do it. Thus all affirmations are true, are not true, are both 
true and untrue, and arejthus unspeakable, inconceivable, and 
indefinite. Combining these four again we derive another three, 
(i) that in some sense it may be that the jug is, and (2) is yet 
unspeakable, or (3) that the jug is not and is unspeakable, or 
finally that the jug is, is not, and is unspeakable. Thus the Jains 
hold that no affirmation, or judgment, is absolute in its nature, each 
is true in its own limited sense only, and for each one of them any 
of the above seven alternatives (technically called septabhangi) 
holds good*. The Jains say that other Indian systems each from 
its own point of view asserts itself to be the absolute and the only 

' See Syddvada$itaM/arr, with Hemecandra’s commentaiy, pp. i66» etc. 
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point of view. They do not perceive that the nature of reality’ 
is such that the truth of any assertion is merely 'Conditional, 
and holds good only in certain conditions, circumstances, or 
senses {upadki). It is thus impossible to make any affirmation 
which is universally and absolutely valid. For a contrary or 
contradictory affirmation will always be found to hold good of 
any judgment in some sense or other. As all readity is partly 
permanent and partly exposed to change of the form of losing 
and gaining old and new qualities, and is thus relatively perma* 
nent and changeful, so all our affirmations r^arding truth are also 
only relatively valid and invalid. Being, non>being and indefinite, 
the three categories of Ic^c, are all equity available in some sense 
or other in all their permutations for any and every kind of 
judgment There is no universal and absolute position or n^ation, 
and all judgments are valid only conditionally. The relation of 
the naya doctrine with the sySdvSda doctrine is therefore this, that 
for any judgment according to any and every na)ra there are as 
many alternatives as are indicated by syadvada. The validity of 
such a judgment is therefore only conditional. If this is borne 
in mind when making any judgment according to any naya, 
the naya is rightly used. If, however, the judgments are made ab* 
solutely according to any particular na)ra without any reference to 
other nayas as required by the sySdvada doctrine the nayas are 
wrongly used aS in the case of other systems, and then such 
judgments are false and should therefore be called false nayas 
(tu^dbhdsd)\ 

Knowledge, its value for us. 

The Buddhist Dharmottara in his commentary on Nyayabindu 
says that people who are anxious to fulfil some purpose or end in 
which they are interested, value the knowledge which helps them 
to attain that purpose. It is because knowledge is thus found 
to be useful and sought by men that philosophy takes upon it the 
task of examining the nature of true knowledge (samyogjUdna or 
pramdrfd). The main test of true knowledge is that it helps us 
to attain our purpose. The Jains also are in general ^reement 
with the above view of knowledge of the Buddhists*. They also 

^ The earliest mention of the doctrine of ^adv&da and saptabhang(l probably occurs 
in Bhadrab&hu’s {433-357 B.c.) commentary SRirakrtiiKganiryukh. 

* See (Benares)i also 

(Asiatic Society), ch. 1. 
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say that knowledge is not to be valued for'its own sake. The 
validity {pramai^ci) of anything consists in this, that it directly 
helps us to get what is good for us and to avoid what is bad 
for us. Knowledge alone has this capacity, for by it we can 
adapt ourselves to our environments and try to acquire what 
is good for us and avoid what is bad*. The conditions that 
lead to the production of such knowledge (such as the presence 
of full light and proximity to the eye in the case of seeing an 
object by visual perception) have but little relevancy in this con* 
nection. For we are not concerned with how a cc^ition is 
produced, as it can be of no help to us in serving our purposes. 
It is enough for us to know that external objects under certain 
conditions assume such a special fitness {)>ogyatd) that we can 
have knowledge of them. We have no guarantee that they 
generate knowledge in us, for we are only aware that under 
certain conditions we know a thing, wherests under other con- 
ditions we do not know it*. The enquiry as to the nature of the 
special fitness of things which makes knowledge of them pos- 
sible does not concern us. Those conditions which confer such 
a special fitness on things as to render them perceivable have but 
little to do with us; for our purposes which consist only in the 
acquirement of good and avoidance of evil, can only be served by 
knowlec^e and not by those conditions of external objects. 

Knowledge reveals our own self as a knowing subject as well 
as the objects that are known by us. We have no reason to 
suppose (like the Buddhists) that all knowledge by perception of 
external objects is in the first instance indefinite and indeterminate, 
and that all our determinate notions of form, colour, size and other 
characteristics of the thing are not directly given in our perceptual 
experience, but are derived only by imagination {utpreksa), and 
that therefore true perceptu^ knowledge only certifies the validity 
of the indefinite and indeterminate crude sense data {nirvikalpa 
jMna). Experience shows that true knowledge on the one hand 
reveals us as subjects or knowers, and on the other hand gives 
a correct sketch of the external objects in all the diversity of 
their characteristics. It is for this reason that knowledge is our 
immediate and most prominent means of serving our purposes. 

* p. *6. 

* See JParekfd-mMUa-sMru, il. 9, and its V|tti, and alao the coBclading T^tti of 
di. U. 
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Of course knowledge cannot directly and immediately bring to 
us the good we want, but since it faithfully communicates to us 
the nature of the objects around us, it renders our actions for the 
attainment of good and the avoidance of evil, possible; for if 
knowledge did not possess these functions, this would have been 
impossible. The validity of knowledge thus consists in this, that 
it is the most direct, immediate, and indispensable means for 
serving our purposes. So long as any knowledge is uncontra- 
dicted it should be held as true. False knowledge is that 
which represents things in relations in which they do not exist. 
When a rope in a badly lighted place gives rise to the illusion of 
a snake, the illusion consists in taking the rope to be a snake, i.e. 
perceiving a snake where it does not exist Snakes exist and 
ropes also exist, there is no untruth in that^ The error thus con- 
sists in this, that the snake is perceived where the rope exists. 
The perception of a snake under relations and environments in 
which it was not then existing is what is meant by error here. 
What was at first perceived as a snake was later on contradicted 
and thus found false. Falsehood therefore consists in the mis- 
representation of objective facts in experience. True knowledge 
therefore is that which gives such a correct and faithful repre- 
sentation of its object as is never afterwards found to be contra- 
dicted. Thus knowledge when imparted directly in association 
with the organa in sense-perception is very clear, vivid, and 
distinct, and is called perceptional {pratyaksa); when attained 
otherwise the knowledge is not so clear and vivid and is then 
called non-perceptional {parokfa*). 

Theory of Perception. 

The main difference of the Jains from the Buddhists in the 
theory of perception lies, as we have already seen, in this, that the 
Jains think that perception {pratyak^d) reveals to us the external 
objects just as they are with most of their diverse characteristics of 
colour, form, etc., and also in this, that knowledge arises in the soul 

' Illluion consists in attributing such spatial, temporal or other kinds of relations 
to the objects of our judgment as do not actually exist, but the objects themselves 
actually exist in other relations. When 1 mistake the rope for the snake, the snake 
actually exists though its relationing with the ** this ” as this is a snake does not 
exist, for the snake is not the rope. This illusion is thus called satkhydti or misrelationing 
of existents (ro/). 

* See Jaina^tarka^ritika of Siddhasena, ch. i., and vftti by Santyftcftrya, 
Pramk^anayatattvftlok&laipkdra, ch. i., Pariksil^fnukha'sutra-v^tit ch. l. 
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from within it as if by removing a veil which had been covering it 
before. Objects are also not mere forms of knowledge (as the Vi- 
jfianavadin Buddhist thinks) but are actually existing. Knowledge 
of external objects by perception is gained through the senses. 
The exterior physical sense such as the eye must be distinguished 
from the invisible faculty or power of vision of the soul, which 
alone deserves the name of sense. We have five such cognitive 
senses. But the Jains think that since by our experience we are 
only aware of five kinds of sense knowledge corresponding to the 
five senses, it is better to say that it is the “self” which gains of 
itself those different kinds of sense-knowledge in association with 
those exterior senses as if by removal of a covering, on account 
of the existence of which the knowledge could not reveal itself 
before. The process of external perception does not thus involve 
the exercise of any separate and distinct sense, though the rise 
of the sense-knowledge in the soul takes place in association with 
the particular sense-otgan such as eye, etc. The soul is in touch 
with all parts of the body, and visual knowledge is that knowledge 
which is generated in the soul through that part of it which is 
associated with, or is in touch with the eye. To take an example, 
I look before me and see a rose. Before looking at it the know- 
ledge of rose was in me, but only in a covered condition, and 
hence could not get itself manifested. The act of looking at the 
rose means that such a fitness has come into the rose and into 
myself that the rose is made visible, and the veil over my know- 
ledge of rose is removed. When visual knowledge arises, this 
happens in association with the eye ; I say that I see through 
the visual sense, whereas in reality experience shows that I have 
only a knowledge of the visual type (associated with eye). As 
experience does not reveal the separate senses, it is unwarrantable 
to assert that they have an existence apart from the self. Pro- 
ceeding in a similar way the Jains discard the separate existence 
of manas (mind-otgan) also, for manas also is not given in ex- 
perience, and the hypothesis of its existence is unnecessary, as 
self alone can serve its purpose'. Perception of an object means 

^ Ta$ma indriyam hhauHkam Hm tu dtmd ca indriyam,, .anupahataeakfurddideiefu 
eva Oimana^ JtarmaAfayoya/amaslenOdAi^tagwlUifaiulyantcaJifiirddfm upakaraipilnu 
JainarVstHkorVrtti^ li. p. 98. In many plocesy however, the five senses, such as 
eye, ear, etc., are mentioned as senses, sEnd living beings are often classified according 
to the nnmte of senses they possess. (See FramdipamimOmd. See also TaiMrthd^ 
di. 11. etc.) But thi» is with reference to the sense organs. The denial 
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that the veil of ignorance upon the "self’ r^^arding the object has 
been removed. Inwardly this removal is determined by the 
karma of the individual, outwardly it is determined by the pre- 
sence of the object of perception, light, the capacity of the sense 
oigans, and such other conditions. Contrary to the Buddhists 
and many other Indian systems, the Jains denied the existence 
of any nirvikalpa (indeterminate) st:^ preceding the final savi- 
kalpa (determinate) stage of perception. There was a direct 
revelation of objects from within and no indeterminate sense- 
materials were necessary for the development of determinate 
perceptions. We must contrast this with the Buddhists who 
r^arded that the first stage consisting of the presentation of in- 
determinate sense materials was the only valid part of perception. 
The determinate stage with them is the result of the application 
of mental categories, such as imagination, memory, etc., and hence 
does not truly represent the presentative part'. 

Non-Perceptual Knowledge. 

Non-perceptual knowledge {farokfd) differs from pratyak^ 
in this, that it does not give us so vivid a picture of objects as the 
latter. Since the Jains do not admit that the senses had any func- 
tion in determining the cognitions of the soul, the only distinction 
they could draw between perception and other forms of knowledge 
was that the knowledge of the former kind (perception) gave us 
clearer features and characteristics of objects than the latter. 
Paroksa thus includes inference, recognition, implication, memory, 
etc. ; and this knowledge is decidedly less vivid than perception. 

Regarding inference, the Jains hold that it is unnecessary to 
have five propositions, such as: (i) “the hill is fiery,” (2) “because 
of smoke,” (3) “wherever there is smoke there is fire, such as the 
kitchen,” (4) “this hill is smoky,” (5) “therefore it is fiery,” called 
respectively pratijUd, hetu, dj^sfania, upanaya and nigamana, ex- 
cept for the purpose of explicitness. It is only the first two 
propositions which actually enter into the inferential process 
{Pratpuyakamalamartanda, pp. 108, 109). When we make an 

of separate senses is with reference to admitting them as entities or capacities having 
a distinct and separate category of existence from the soul. The sense organs are like 
windows for the soul to look out. They cannot thus modify the sense-knowledge 
which rises in the soul by inward determination; for it is already existent in it; the 
perceptual process only means that the veil which was observing it is removed. 

^ PnuH^akamaIamdrtaiif 4 t^% pp* 8-1 1. 
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inference we do not proceed through the, five propositions as 
above. They who know that the reason is inseparably connected 
with the probandum either as coexistence {saheUthdm) or as in- 
variable antecedence {kramabhavd) will from the mere statement 
of the existence of the reason (e.g. smoke) in the hill jump to the 
conclusion that the hill has got fire. A syllogism consisting of 
five propositions is rather for explaining the matter to a child 
than for representing the actual state of the mind in making an 
inference*. 

As r^^rds proof testimony the Jains do not admit the 
authority of the Vedas, but believe that the Jaina scriptures give 
us right knowledge, for these are the utterances of persons who 
have lived a worldly life but afterwards by right actions and 
right knowledge have conquered all passions and removed all 
ignorance*. 


Knowledge as Revelation. 

The Buddhists had affirmed that the proof of the existence of 
anything depended upon the effect that it could produce on us. 
That which could produce any effect on us was existent, and that 

^ As regards concomitance (vydptt) some of the Jaina logicians like the Bnddhists 
prefer aniarvydpH (between smoke and fire) to bahirvyapti (the place containing smoke 
with the place containing fire). They also divide inference into two classes, svdrthd- 
numdna for one’s own self and pardrthdnumdna for convincing others. It may not 
be out of place to note that the earliest Jaina view as maintained by Bhadrab&hu in his 
Da^vaik&likaniryukti was in favour of ten propositions for making an inference; 
(i) Pratijfld (e.g.non-injuryto life is the greatest virtue), (i) Pratijddvibkakti (non-in- 
jury to life is the greatest virtue according to Jaina scriptures), (3) ffetu (because those 
who adhere to non-injury are loved by gods and it is meritorious to do them honour), 
(4) Hetu vibkakti (those who do so are the only persons who can live in the highest 
places of virtue), (5) Vipakfa (but even by doing injury one may prosper and even by 
reviling Jaina scriptures one may attain merit as is the case with Brahmins), (6) Vipakfa 
praHfedha (it is not so, it is impossible that those who despise Jaina scriptures should 
be loved by gods or should deserve hmour), (7) Drstdnta (the Arhats take food from 
householders as they do not like to cook themselves for fear of killing insects), (8) Ai- 
oAkd (but the sins of the householders should touch the arhats, for they cook for them), 
(9) Aiankdpratifedha (this cannot be, for the arhats go to certain houses unexpectedly, 
so it could not be said that the cooking was undertaken for them), (10) Naigamana 
(non-injury is therefore the greatest virtue) (Vidyabh&fapa’s Indian Logic). These are 
persuasive statements which are often actually adopted in a discussion, but from a 
formal point of view many of these are irrelevant. When Vfttsyfiyana in his Ifydya- 
sdfrabhdfya^ I. i. 32, says that Gautama introduced the doctrine of five propositions as 
against the doctrine of ten propositions as held by other logicians, he probably had 
this Jaina view in his mind. 

* ^Jainaiarkavdrttika^ and ParfkfdmHkkcuBiraivrtti^ and ^a 4 darianasamiU€apa 
with Gunaratna on Jainism. 
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which could not non-existent In fact production of effect was 
with them the only definition of existence (beingX Theoretically 
each unit of effect being different from any other unit of effect, 
they supposed that there was a succession of different units of 
effect or, what is the same thing, acknowledged a succession of 
new substances every moment. All things were thus momentary. 
The Jains urged that the reason why the production of effect 
may be r^arded as the only proof of being is that we can assert 
only that thing the existence of which is indicated 'by a corre- 
sponding experience. When we have a unit of experience we 
suppose the existence of the object as its ground. This being so, 
the theoretical analysis of the Buddhists that each unit of effect 
produced in us is not exactly the same at each new point of time, 
and that therefore all things are momentary, is fallacious; for ex- 
perience shows that not all of an object is found to be changing 
every moment ; some part of it (e.g. gold in a gold ornament) is 
found to remain permanent while other parts (e.g. its form as ear- 
rings or bangles) are seen to undergo change. How in the face 
of such an experience can we assert that the whole thing vanishes 
every moment and that new things are being renewed at each 
succeeding moment? Hence leaving aside mere abstract and 
unfounded speculations, if we look to experience we find that the 
conception of being or existence involves a notion of permanence 
associated with change — -paryaya (acquirement of new qualities 
and the loss of old ones). The Jains hold that the defects of other 
systems lie in this, that they interpret experience only from one 
particular standpoint (nayd) whereas they alone carefully weigh 
experience from all points of view and acquiesce in the truths 
indicated by it, not absolutely but under proper reservations and 
limitations. The Jains hold' that in formulating the doctrine of 
arthakrtydkdritva the Buddhists at first showed signs of starting 
on their enquiry on the evidence of experience, but soon they 
became one-sided in their analysis and indulged in unwarrantable 
abstract speculations which went directly against experience. 
Thus if we go by experience we can neither reject the self nor 
the external world as some Buddhists did. Knowledge which 
reveals to us the clear-cut features of the external world certifies 
at the same time that such knowledge is part and parcel of myself 
as the subject. Knowledge is thus felt to be an expression of my 
own self. We do not perceive in experioice tl^t knowledge 
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in us is generated by the external world, but there is in us the 
rise of knowledge and of certain objects made known to us it. 
The rise of knowledge is thus only parallel to certain objective 
collocations of things which somehow have the special fitness 
that they and they alone are perceived at that particular moment. 
Looked at from this point of view all our experiences are centred 
in ourselves, for determined somehow, our experiences come to us 
as modifications of our own self. Knowledge being a character 
of the self, it shows itself as manifestations of the self independent 
of the senses. No distinction should be made between a conscious 
and an unconscious element in knowledge as Siinkhya does. Nor 
should knowledge be regarded as a copy of the objects which it 
reveals, as the SautrSntikas think, for then by copying the materi- 
ality of the object, knowledge would itself become material. 
Knowledge should thus be r^farded as a formless quality of the 
self revealing all objects by itself. But the MimSmsS view that the, 
validity {prama^ya) of all knowledge is proved by knowledge it- 
self (yvatakpramdnyd) is wrong. Both logically and psychologically 
the validity of knowledge depends upon outward correspondence 
(sofnvdda) with facts. But in those cases where by previous 
knowledge of correspondence a right belief has been produced 
there may be a psychological ascertainment of validity without 
reference to objective facts {pramanyamutpattau parata tva 
jHaptau svakdrye ca sveUafi pareUaiea abhydsanabig>asaptkfaySp. 
The objective world exists as it is certified by experience. But 
that it generates knowledge in us is an unwarrantable hypo- 
thesis, for knowledge appears as a revelation of our own self. This 
brii^ us to a consideration of Jaina metaphysics. 

The JTvaa. 

The Jains say that experience shows that all things may be 
divided into the living (Jlva) and the non-living (ajiva). The 
principle of life is entirely distinct from the body, and it is most 
erroneous to think that life is either the product or the property 
of the body*. It is on account of this life-principle that the body 
appears to be living 'This principle is the souL The soul is 
directly perceived (by introspection) just as the external things 
are. It is not a mere symbolical object indicated 1^ a phrase or 


^ pp. 3S-43. 

* Sce/oMM* p. 60. 
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a description. This is directly against the view of the great 
MlmSmsS authority PrabhSkara'. The soul in its pure state is 
possessed of infinite perception {ananta-datSand), infinite know- 
ledge (ananta-jHdna), infinite bliss {ananta-sukka) and infinite 
power (ananta-viryei)*. It is all perfeot Ordinarily however, vrith 
the exception of a few released pure souls {mukta-jiva), all the 
other jivas {sattisdrin) have all their purity and power covered with 
a thin veil of karma matter which has been accumulating in them 
from beginningless time. These souls are infinite initumber. They 
are substances and are eternal. They in reality occupy innumer- 
able space-points in our mundane world {lokdJ^ia), have a limited 
size {jnadhyatna-parifnaifti) and are neither all-pervasive (^nbkii) 
nor atomic (aifu); it is on account of this that jiva is called 
JivSstikdya. The word astikdya means anything that occupies 
space or has some pervasiveness; but these souls expand and 
contract themselves according to the dimensions of the body 
which they occupy at any time (bigger in the elephant and 
smaller in the ant life). It is well to remember that according to 
the Jains the soul occupies the whole of the body in which it 
lives, so that from the tip of the hair to the nail of the foot, 
wherever there may be any cause of sensation, it can at once feel 
it The manner in which the soul occupies the body is often ex- 
plained as being similar to the manner in which a lamp illumines 
the whole room though remaining in one comer of the room. The 
Jains divide the jivas according to the number of sense-organs 
they possess. The lowest class consists of plants, which possess 
only the sense-organ of touch. The next higher class is that 
of "Worms, which possess two sense-organs of touch and taste. 
Next come the ants, etc., which possess touch, taste, and smell. 
The next higher one that of bees, etc., possessing vision in 
addition to touch, taste, and smell. The vertebrates possess all 
the five sense-organ.®. The higher animals among these, namely 
men, denizens of hell, and the gods possess in addition to these 
an inner sense-organ namely tnanas by virtue of which they are 

^ See Pranie^j^afnaiamMaifda^ p. 33. 

* The Jains distinguish between dariana va^jMna, Darina is the knowledge of 
things without their details, e.g. I see a cloth. Jfitoa means the knowledge of details, 
e.g. I not only see the cloth, but know to whom it belongs, of what quality it is, 
srimre it was prepared, etc. In all cognition we have first dariana and then jftftna. 
The pure souls possess infinite general perception of all things as well as infinite 
knowledge of all things in all their details. 
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called rational {satfjtjHin) while the lower aninials have no reason 
and are called osaipjHin. 

Proceeding towards the lowest animal we find that the Jains 
r^ard all the four elements (earth, water, air, fire) as being ani- 
mated by souls. Thus particles of earth, etc., are the bodies of 
souls, called earth-lives, etc. These we may call elementary lives; 
they live and die and are born again in another elementary body. 
These elementary lives are either gross or subtle ; in the latter case 
they are invisible. The last class of one-organ lives are plants. 
Of some plants each is the body of one soul only; but of other 
plants, each is an aggregation of embodied souls, which have all 
the functions of life such as respiration and nutrition in common. 
Plants in which only one soul is embodied are always gross; they 
exist in the habitable part of the world only. But those plants 
of which each is a colony of plant lives may also be subtle and 
invisible, and in that case they are distributed all over the world. 
The whole universe is full of minute beings called nigodas\ they 
are groups of infinite number of souls forming very small clusters, 
having respiration and nutrition in common and experiencing ex- 
treme pains. The whole space of the world is closely packed with 
them like a box filled with powder. The nigodas furnish the supply 
of souls in place of those that have reached Mok^. But an 
infinitesimally small fraction of one single nigoda has sufficed to 
replace the vacancy caused in the world by the Nirvana of all the 
souls that have been liberated from beginningless past down to 
the present. Thus it is evident the samsara will never be empty 
of living beings. Those of the nigodas who long for development 
come out and contiune their course of progress through successive 
stages*. 

Kansa Theory. 

It is on account of their merits or demerits that the jivas are 
born as gods, men, animals, or denizens of hell. We have already 
noticed in Chapter III that the cause of the embodiment of soul 
is the presence in it of karma matter. The natural perfections of 
the pure soul are sullied by the different kinds of karma matter. 
Those which obscure right knowledge of details {jHand) are 
called jMnSvaraoiya, those which obscure right perception 
{darSana) as in sleep are called darSandvarantya, those which 

* See Jacobi’s article on Jainism; snd vt. pp. {iflT. 
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obscure the bliss-nature of the soul and thus produce pleasure and 
pain are vedanlya, and those which obscure the right attitude of the 
soul towards faith and right conduct mohaniy&\ In addition to 
these four kinds of karma there are other four kinds of karma which 
determine (i) the length of life in any birth, (2) the peculiar body 
with its general and special qualities and faculties, (3) the nation- 
ality, caste, family, social standing, etc., (4) the inborn enei^ of the 
soul by the obstruction of which it prevents the doing of a good 
action when there is a desire to do it These are respectively called 
(l) dyttska karma, (2) ndma karma, {3) gotra karma, (4) antardya 
kartna. By our actions of mind, speech and body, we are con- 
tinually producing certain subtle karma matter which in the first 
instance is called bhdva karma, which transforms itself into dravya 
karma and pours itself into the soul and sticks there by coming 
into contact with the passions {kasdya) of the soul. These act like 
viscous substances in retaining the inpouring karma matter. This 
matter acts in eight different ways and it is accordingly divided 
into eight classes, as we have already noticed. This karma is the 
cause of bondage and sorrow. According as good or bad karma 
matter sticks to the soul it gets itself coloured respectively as 
golden, lotus-pink, white and black, blue and grey and they are 
called the leSyds. The feelings generated by the accumulation of 
the karma-matter are called bhava-hiyd and the actual coloration 
of the soul by it is called drcmya-leSyd. According as any karma 
matter has been generated by good, bad, or indifferent actions, it 
gives us pleasure, pain, or feeling of indifference. Even the know- 
ledge that we are constantly getting by perception, inference, etc, 
is but the result of the effect of karmas in accordance with which 
the particular kind of veil which was obscuring any particular kind 
of knowledge is removed at any time and we have a knowledge 
of a corresponding nature. By our own karmas the veils over our 
knowledge, feeling, etc, are so removed that we have just that 
kind of knowledge and feeling that we deserved to have. All 
knowledge, feeling, etc, are thus in one sense generated from 
within, the external objects which are ordinarily said to be 
generating them all being but mere coexistent external con- 
ditions. 

* The Jains acknowledge five kinds of knowledge : (i) matiffUbia (ordinary cog- 
nitlon)i (*) truti (testimony). (3) avadhi (supematutai cognition), (4) memaJfparytya 
(thought-reading), (5) kroala-jMita (omniscience). 
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of dust on the body of a person who is besmeared all over with 
oil. Thus Gunaratna says: *^The influx of karma means the 
contact of the particles of karma matter, in accordance with the 
particular kind of karma, with the soul, just like the sticking of 
dust on the body of a person besmeared with oil. In all parts of 
-the soul there being infinite number of karma atoms it becomes 
so completely covered with them that in some sense when looked 
at from that point of view the soul is sometimes regarded as a 
material body during its samsSra staged” From one point of 
view the bondage of karma is only of punya and pdpa (good 
and bad karmas)*. From another this bondage is of four kinds, 
according to the nature of karma (prakrti), duration of bondage 
(sMH), intensity (anubhdgd) and extension {pradesa). The 
nature of karma refers to the eight classes of karma already 
mentioned, namely the jAanavaranlya karma which obscures the 
infinite knowledge of the soul of all things in detail, dar^and- 
varaniya karma which obscures the infinite general knowledge 
of the soul, vedaniya karma which produces the feelings of 
pleasure and pain in the soul, mohanlya karma, which so in- 
fatuates souls that they fail to distinguish what is right from 
what is wrong, ILyu karma, which determines the tenure of any 
particular life, nama karma which gives them personalities, gotra 
karma which brings about a particular kind of social surrounding 
for the soul and antaraya karma which tends to oppose the per- 
formance of right actions by the soul. The duration of the stay 
of any karma in the soul is called sthiti. Again a karma may be 
intense, middling or mild, and this indicates the third principle 
of division, anubhUga. Pradesa refers to the different parts of 
the soul to which the karma particles attach themselves. The 
duration of stay of any k^rma and its varying intensity are due 
to the nature of the kasSyas or passions of the soul, whereas the 
different classification of karmas as jfilinavaranlya, etc., are due to 
the nature of specific contact of the soul with karma matter^ 
Corresponding to the two modes of inrush of karmas (bhava- 
srava and dravySsrava) are two kinds of control opposing this 
inrush, by actual thought modification of a contrary nature and 
by the actual stoppage of the inrush of karma particles, and 
these are respectively called Uhavasainvara and dravyasamvara^ 

^ See Gnvaratna, p. 181. * * IM. * Nemicandia, 33. 

* Vmrddkamdnafuribfa^ xvi. 67-68, and Dravyasamgrahao^^ Si. 35. 
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The bhSvasamvaras are (i) the vows of non>injuiy, truthfulness, 
abstinence from stealing, sex-control, and non-acceptanceof objects 
of desire, (2) samitis consisting of the use of trodden tracks in order 
to avoid injury to insects {irya), gentle and holy talk {bhdfS), re- 
ceiving proper alms (efcofd), etc., (3) guptis or restraints of body, 
speech and mind, (4) dharmas consisting of habits of forgive- 
ness, humility, straightforwardness, truth, cleanliness, restraint, 
penance, abandonment, indifference to any kind of gain or loss, 
and supreme sex-control\ (5) anupreksd consisting of meditation 
about the transient character of the world, about our helplessness 
without the truth, about the cycles of world-existence, about our 
own responsibilities for our good and bad actions, about the 
difference between the soul and the non-soul, about the unclean- 
liness of our body and all that is associated with it, about the in- 
flux of karma and its stoppage and the destruction of those 
karmas which have already entered the soul, about soul, matter 
and the substance of the universe, about the difficulty of attaining 
true knowledge, faith, and conduct, and about the essential prin- 
ciples of the world*, (6) the parisahajaya consisting of the con- 
quering of all kinds of physical troubles of heat, cold, etc, and 
of feelings of discomforts of various kinds, (7) caritra or right 
conduct. 

Next to this we come to nirjarS or the purging off of the 
karmas or rather .their destruction. This nirjarS also is of two 
kinds, bhavanirjara and dravyanirjara. BhavanirjarS means that 
change in the sout by virtue of which the karma particles are 
destroyed. Dravyanirjara means the actual destruction of these 
karma particles either by the reaping of their effects or by 
penances before their time of fruition, called savipSika and avipSka 
niijarSs respectively. When all the karmas are destroyed moksa 
or liberation is effected. 


Pudgala. 

The afiva (non-living) is divided into pudgaldsHkayq, dharma 
stik^a, adharmastikaya, dkdidstikdya, kdla, puqya, pdpa. The 
word pudgaia means matter*, and it is called astikdya in the 
sense that it occupies space. Pudgala is made up of atoms 

1 TaUvMkSdkigamaMra. * 

* This is entiiely diflerent from the Buddhist sense. With the Buddhists 
mesns an individual or a person. 
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which are without size and eternal. Matter may exist in two 
states, gross (such as thii^ we see around us), and subtle (such 
as the karma matter which sullies the soul). All material things 
are ultimately produced by the combination of atoms. The 
smallest indivisible particle of matter is called an atom (<imv). 
The atoms are all eternal and they all have touch, taste, smell, 
and colour. The formation of different substances is due to the 
different geometrical, spherical or cubical modes of the combi- 
nation of the atoms, to the diverse modes of their inner arrange- 
ment and to the existence of different degrees of inter-atomic 
space {ghanapratarabhedena). Some combinations take place by 
simple mutual contact at two points {yugmapretdeSa) whereas 
in others the atoms are only held tc^ether by the points of at- 
tractive force {ojahpradeSd) {PrqjfU^anopdngasutra, pp. 10-12). 
Two atoms form a compound {skandha), when the one is viscous 
and the other dry or both are of different degrees of viscosity or 
dryness. It must be noted that while the Buddhists thought that 
there was no actual contact between the atoms the Jains r^arded 
the contact as essential and as testified by experience. These 
compounds combine with other compounds and thus produce 
the gross things of the world. They are, however, liable to 
constant change {pariifdtna) by which they lose some of their 
old qualities (guinas) and acquire new ones. There are four 
elements, earth, water, air, and fire, and the atoms of all these 
are alike in character. The perception of grossness however 
is not an error which is imposed upon the perception of the 
atoms by our mind (as the Buddhists think) nor is it due to the 
perception of atoms scattered spatially lengthwise and breadthwise 
(as the Sarnkhya-Yc^ opposes), but it is due to the accession of 
a «milar property of grossness, blueness or hardness in the com- 
bined atoms, so that such knowledge is generated in us as is given 
in the perception of a gross, blue, or a hard thing. When a thing 
appears as blue, what happens is this, that the atoms there have 
all acquired the property of blueness and on the removal of the 
darianavaranlya and jfiSnavaranlya veil, there arises in the soul 
the perception and knowledge of that blue thing. This sameness 
{samdmt’rUpatd) of the accession of a quality in an aggrq^te of 
atoms by virtue of which it appears as one object (e.g. a cow) 
is technically called tiiyaksamMsya, This samSnya or generality 
is |hus neither an impoation of the mind nor an abstract entity 
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(as maintained by the Naiy&yikas) but represents only the ac- 
cession of similar qualities by a similar development of qualities 
of atoms forming an aggregate. So long as this similarity of 
qualities continues we perceive the thing to be the same and 
to continue for some length of time. When we think of a thing 
to be permanent, we do so by referring to this sameness in the 
developing tendencies of an aggregate of atoms resulting in the 
relative permanence of similar qualities in them. According to 
the Jains things are not momentary and in spite of Ithe loss of 
some old qualities and the accession of other ones, the thing as 
a whole may remain more or less the same for some time. This 
sameness of qualities in time is technically called urdhvasdmdnya^. 
If the atoms are looked at from the point of view of the change 
and accession of new qualities, they may be regarded as liable to 
destruction, but if they are looked at from the point of view of 
substance {dravya) they are eternal. 


Dharma, Adharma, Ak3$a. 

The conception of dharma and adharma in Jainism is 
absolutely different from what they mean in other systems of 
Indian philosophy. Dharma is devoid of taste, touch, smell, 
sound and colour; it is conterminous with the mundane universe 
(Jokdkdsa) and pervades every part of it. The term astikdya 
is therefore applied to it. It is the principle of motion, the ac- 
companying circumstance or cause which makes motion possible, 
like water to a moving fish. The water is a passive condition 
or circumstance of the movement of a fish, i.e. it is indifferent 
or passive {uddstna) and not an active or solicitous {preraka) 
cause. The water cannot compel a fish at rest to move ; but if 
the fish wants to move, water is then the necessary help to its 
motion. Dharma cannot make the soul or matter move; but 
if they are to move, they cannot do so without the presence of 
dharma. Hence at the extremity of the mundane world {hka) 
in the region of the liberated souls, there being no dharma, the 
liberated souls attain perfect rest. They cannot move there 
because there is not the necessary motion-clement, dharma*. 
Adharma is also r^arded as a similar pervasive entity which 

* See Framij^akamakutUlrta^fd^ pp. I3<^i43 ! J^natarka 9 Mtikat p. 106. 

* J)rm^asamgrmhavrtH^ 17-90. 
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helps jivas and pudgalas to keep themselves %t ‘rest No substance 
could move if there were no dharma, or could remain at rest if 
there were no adharma. The necessity of admitting these two 
categories seems probably to have been felt by the Jains on 
account of their notion that the inner activity of the jiva or the 
atoms required for its exterior realization the help of some other 
extraneous entity, without which this could not have been trans- 
formed into actual exterior motion. Moreover since the jivas 
were regarded as having activity inherent in them th^ would be 
found to be moving even at the time of liberation (moksa), which 
was undesirable ; thus it was conceived that actual motion required 
for its fulfilment the help of an extraneous entity which was absent 
in the region of the liberated souls. 

The cat^ory of aka^ is that subtle entity which pervades 
the mundane universe {lokd) and the transcendent region of 
liberated souls {aloka) which allows the subsistence of all other 
substances such as dharma, adharma, jIva, pudgala. It is not a 
mere n^ation and absence of veil or obstruction, or mere empti- 
ness, but a positive entity which helps other things to inter- 
penetrate it. On account of its pervasive character it is called 
dkdSdstikdya\ 


Kila and Samaya. 

Time {kdla) in reality consists of those innumerable particles 
which never mix with one another, but which help the happening 
of the modification or accession of new qualities and the change 
of qualities of the atoms. Kala does not bring about the changes 
of qualities, in things, but just as aka^a helps interpenetration 
and dharma motion, so also k£la helps the action of the transfor- 
mation of new qualities iirthings. Time perceived as moments, 
hours, days, etc., is called samaya. This is the appearance of the 
unchangeable k£la in so many forms. Kala thus not only aids 
the modifications of other things, but also allows its own modifi- 
cations as moments, hours, etc. It is thus a dravya (substance), 
and the moments, hours, etc., are its parySyas. The unit of samaya 
is the time required by an atom to traverse a unit of space by a 
slow movement 
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Jaina Cosmography. 

According to the Jains, the world is eternal, without beginning 
or end. Loka is that place in which happiness and misery are expe- 
rienced as results of virtue and vice. It is composed of three parts, 
urdhva (where the gods reside), madf^a (this world of ours), and 
adko (where the denizens of hell reside). The mundane universe 
{lokdkdid) is pervaded with dharma which makes all movement 
possible. Beyond the lokakl^ there is no dharma and therefore 
no movement, but only space {flkdSeC). Surrounding this lokSka^a 
are three layers of air. The perfected soul rising straight over 
the urdhvaloka goes to the top of this lokakaia and (there being 
no dharma) remains motionless there. 

Jaina Yoga. 

Yoga according to Jainism is the cause of mok^ (salvation). 
This yoga consists of jflana (knowledge of reality as it is), ^raddhS 
(faith in the teachings of the Jinas), and caritra (cessation from 
doing all that is evil). This cSritra consists of ahintsd (not 
taking any life even by mistake or unmindfulness), s&nfta 
(speaking in such a way as is true, good and pleasing), asUya 
(not taking anything which has not been given), brahmacaryya 
(abandoning lust for all kinds of objects, in mind, speech and 
body), and aparigraha (abandoning attachment for all things)^ 
These strict rules of conduct only apply to ascetics who are bent 
on attaining perfection. The standard proposed for the ordinary 
householders is fairly workable. Thus it is said by Hemacandra, 
that ordinary householders should earn money honestly, should 
follow the customs of good people, should marry a good girl from 
a good family, should follow the customs of the country and so 
forth. These are just what we should expect from any good and 

* Certain external rules of conduct are also called cSntra. These are: /fyjtd {to 
go by the path already trodden by others and illuminated by the sun’s rays, so that 
proper precaution may be taken while walking to prevent oneself from treading on 
insects, etc., which may be lying on the way), iAi/d (to speak well and pleasantly 
to all beings), i;ana (to beg alms in the proper monastic manner), ddnasamiU (to 
inspect carefully the seats avoiding all transgressions when taking or giving anything), 
utsarigasaJHm (to take care that bodily refuse may not be thrown in such a way as to 
injure any being), manegupti (to remove all false thoughts, to remain satisfied within 
oneself, and hold all people to be the same in mind), vdggHpti (absolute silence), and 
kdpagupH (absolute steadiness and fixity of the body). Five other kinds of cftritra are 
counted in Dmyasamgri^avrtH 35. 
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honest householder of the present day. Great stress is laid upon 
the virtues of ahimsS, sOnrta, asteya and brahmacaiyya, but the 
root of all these is ahimsS. The virtues of sQnrta, asteya and 
brahmacaiyya are made to follow directly as secondary corrol- 
laries of ahimsS. AhimsS may thus be generalized as the funda- 
mental ethical virtue of Jainism; judgment on all actions may be 
passed in accordance with the standard of ahimsS ; sQnrta, asteya 
and brahmacaryya*are regarded as virtues as their transgression 
leads to himsS (injury to beings). A milder form of the practice 
of these virtues is expected from ordinaiy householders and this 
is called anubrata (small vows). But those who are struggling 
for the attainment of emancipation must practise these virtues 
according to the highest and strictest standard, and this is called 
mahsbrata (great vows). Thus for example brahmacaiyya for a 
householder according to the anubrata standard would be mere 
cessation from adultery, whereas according to mahsbrata it would 
be absolute abstention from sex-thoughts, sex-words and sex- 
acts. AhimsS according to a householder, according to anubrata, 
would require abstinence from killing any animals, but according 
to mahSvrata it would entail all the rigour and carefulness to 
prevent oneself from being the cause of any kind of injury to 
any living being in any way. 

Many other minor duties are imposed upon householders, all 
of which are based upon the cardinal virtue of ahimsS. These 
are (i) digviraH (to carry out activities within a restricted area 
and thereby desist from injurii^ living beings in different places), 
(2) bhogopabhogamana (to desist from drinking liquors, taking 
flesh, butter, honey, figs, certain other kinds of plants, fruits, and 
v^etables, to observe certain other kinds of restrictions regarding 
time and place of taking mealsX (3) anarthadaif^a consisting of 
(<i) apadhyami (cessation from inflicting any bodily injuries, 
killing of one’s enemies, etc.), ip") p&popadeia (desisting from 
advising people to take to agriculture which leads to the killii^ 
of so many insects), (r) hifiucpakdriddna (desisting from giving 
implements of agriculture to people which will lead to the injury 
of insects), (</) pramSdacarMfa (to desist from attending musical 
parties, theatres, or reading sex-literature,gamblii^,et&), (4) Sikta^ 
padabrata consisting of (a) sitmgnkabmta (to try to treat all 
beings equallyX {b) iUS&vakS Si feabrata (gradually to practise the 
dfgviratibrata more aifd more extensively^ (c) pofodkabrata 
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(certain other kinds of restriction), {d) otiMsanivibhagabrata (to 
make gifts to guests). All tran^ressions of these virtues, called 
aticara, should be carefully avoided. 

All perception, wisdom, and morals belong to the soul, and to 
know the soul as possessing these is the right knowledge of the 
souL All sorrows proceeding out of want of self-knowledge can 
be removed only by true self-knowledge. The soul in itself is 
pure intelligence, and it becomes endowed with the body only on 
account of its karma. When by meditation, all tHe karmas are 
burnt {dhydndgnidagdhakarmd) the self becomes purified. The 
soul is itself the samsara (the cycle of rebirths) when it is over- 
powered by the four ka^yas (passions) and the senses. The four 
ka^yas are krodha (anger), mdna (vanity and pride), me^a 
(insincerity and the tendency to dupe others), and lobka (greed). 
These kasSyas cannot be removed except by a control of the 
senses ; and self-control alone leads to the purity of the mind 
{manafduddhi). Without the control of the mind no one can 
proceed in the path of yoga. All our acts become controlled when 
the mind is controlled, so those who seek emancipation should 
make every effort to control the mind. No kind of asceticism 
{tapeu) can be of any good until the mind is purified. All attach- 
ment and antipathy {rdgadvesd) can be removed only by the 
purification of the mind. It is attachment and antipathy that 
man loses his independence. It is thus necessary for the yogin 
(sage) that he should be free from them and become independent 
in the real sense of the term. When a man learns to look upon 
all beit^s with equality (samatva) he can effect such a conquest 
over r&ga, and dve^ as one could never do even by the strictest 
asceticism through millions of years. In order to effect this 
samatva towards all, we should take to the following kinds of 
meditation {bkdvand) : 

We should think of the transitoriness [auityata) of all things, 
that what a thing was in the morning, it is not at mid-day, 
what it was at mid-day it is not at night ; for all things are 
transitory and dianging. Our body, all our objects of pleasure, 
wealth and youth all are fleeting like dreams, or cotton particles 
in a whirlwind. 

All, even the gods, are subject to death. All our relatives will 
by their works fall a prey to death. This world is thus full of 
misery and there is notlung which can support us in it. Thus in 
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whatever way we lcK>k for anything, on which'yre can depend, we 
find diat it fails us. This is called aiaranabhSvanS (the meditation 
of helplessness). 

Some are bom in this world, some suffer, some reap the fruits 
of the karma done in another life. We are all different from one 
another by our surroundings, karma, by our separate bodies and 
by all other gifts which each of us severally enjoy. To meditate 
on these aspects is called ekatvabhavanS and anyatvabhSvanS. 

To think that the body is made up of defiled things, the flesh, 
blood, and bones, and is therefore impure is called aiucibhavanS 
(meditation of the impurity of the body). 

To think that if the mind is purified by the thoughts of uni- 
versal friendship and compassion and the passions are removed, 
then only will good (Subka) accrue to me, but if on the contrary 
I commit sinful deeds and transgress the virtues, then all evil 
will befall me, is called SsravabhSvana (meditation of the be- 
falling of evil). By the control of the 3srava (inrush of karma) 
comes the samvara (cessation of the influx of karma) and the 
destruction of the karmas already accumulated leads to nirjarS 
(decay and destruction of karma matter). 

Again one should think that the practice of the ten dharmas 
(virtues) of self control (satpyatna), truthfulness (sunrtii), purity 
{Sttuca), chastity {brahma), absolute want of greed {akihcattata), 
asceticism {tapas), forbearance, patience {ksdvti), mildness 
{mdrdava), sincerity {rjutd), and freedom or emancipation from 
all sins {mukti) can alone help us in the achievement of the 
highest goal. These are the only supports to which we can 
look. It is these which uphold the world-order. This is called 
dharmasvSkhyatatSbhSvanS. 

Again one should thinly of the Jaina cosmology and also 
of the nature of the influence of karma in producing all the 
diverse conditions of men. These two are called hkabhavand 
and bodhibhdvand. 

When by the continual practice of the above thoughts man 
becomes unattached to all things and adopts equality to all beings, 
and becomes disinclined to all worldly enjoyments, then with a 
mind full of peace he gets rid of all passions, and then he should 
take to the performance of dhy^na or meditation by deep concen- 
tration. The samatva or perfect equality of the mind and dhySna 
are interdependent, so that-without dhyanS there is no samatva 
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and without samatva there is no dhySna. In order to make the 
mind steady by dhyana one should think of maitrt (universal 
pramoda (the habit of emphasizing the good sides of 
men), karuifd (universal compassion) and mddhyastka (indifference 
to the wickedness of people, i.e. the habit of not taking any 
note of sinners). The Jaina dhyana consists in concentrating 
the mind on the syllables of the Jaina prayer phrases. The 
dhyana however as we have seen is only practised as an aid to 
making the mind steady and perfectly equal and* undisturbed 
towards all things. Emancipation comes only as the result of the 
final extinction of the karma materials. Jaina yoga is thus a com- 
plete course of moral discipline which leads to the purification 
of the mind and is hence different from the traditional Hindu 
yoga of Patafijali or even of the Buddhists'. 

Jaina Atheism*. 

The Naiyayikas assert that as the world is of the nature of 
an effect, it must have been created by an intelligent agent and 
this agent is livara (God). To this the Jain replies, “What does 
the Naiyayika mean when he says that the world is of the nature 
of an effect”? Does he mean by “effect,” (i) that which is made 
up of parts {sdvayava\ or, (2) the coinherence of the causes of a 
non-existent thing, or, (3) that which is regarded by anyone as 
having been made, or, (4) that which is liable to change {yikdrit- 
vam). Again, what is meant by being “made up of parts”? If it 
means existence in parts, then the class-concepts {sdmdnya) 
existing in the parts should also be regarded as effects, and hence 
destructible, but these the Naiyayikas regard as being partless and 
eternal. If it means “that which has parts,” then even “space” 
{dkdSa) has to be regarded as “effect,” but the Naiyayika regards 
it as eternal. 

Again “effect” cannot mean “coinherence of the causes of a 
thing which were previously non-existent,” for in that case one 
could not speak of the world as an effect, for the atoms of the 
elements of earth, etc., are regarded as eternal. 

Again if “effect” means “that which is regarded by anyone as 

' Yogaidstrat by Hemacandra, edited by Windisch, in Zettschrift der Dentschm 
Morg, Gesillsehaft^ Leipsigi 1874. and Dravyasamgraha^ edited by Ghoshal, 1917. 

* See Ou^aiatna’s Tarkarahasyadfptkd. 
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having been made,” then it would apply even to space, for when 
a man digs the ground he thinks that he has made new space in 
the hollow which he dug. 

If it means “that which is liable to change,” then one could 
suppose that God was also liable to change and he would require 
another creator to create him and he another, and so on at/ 
infinitum. Moreover, if God creates he cannot but be liable to 
change with reference to his creative activity. 

Moreover, we know that those things which happen at some 
time and do not happen at other times are regarded as “effects.” 
But the world as a whole exists always. If it is aigued that things 
contained within it such as trees, plants, etc., are “effects,” then 
that would apply even to this hypothetical God, for, his will and 
thot^ht must be diversely operating at diverse times and these 
are contained in him. He also becomes a created being by virtue 
of that And even atoms would be “effects,” for they also undergo 
changes of colour by heat. 

Let us grant for the sake of argument that the world as a 
whole is an “effect” And every effect has a cause, and so the 
world as a whole has a cause. But this does not mean that the 
cause is an intelligent one, as God is supposed to be. If it is 
argued that he is r^arded as intelligent on the analogy.of human 
causation then he might also be regarded as imperfect as human 
beings. If it is held that the world as a whole is not exactly 
an effect of the type of effects produced by human beings 
but is similar to those, this will lead to no inference. Because 
water-vapour is similar to smoke, nobody will be justified in 
inferring fire from water-vapour, as he would do from smoke. 
If it is said that this is so different an effect that from it the 
inference is possible, though jiobody has ever been seen to pro- 
duce such an effect, well then, one could also infer on seeing 
old houses ruined in course of time that these ruins were pro- 
duced by intelligent agents. For these are also effects of which 
we do not know of any intelligent agent, for both are effects, 
and the invisibility of the agent is present in both cases. If it is 
said that the world is such that we have a sense that it has been 
made by some one, then the question will be, whether you infer 
the agency of God from this sense or infer the sense of its having 
been made from the fact of its being made by God, and you have 
a vicious circle {anydnyaSre^a). • 
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Again, even if we should grant that the world was created 1^ 
an agent, then such an agent should have a body, for we have 
never seen any intelligent creator without a body. If it is held 
that we should consider the general condition of agency only, 
namely, that the agent is intelligent, the objection will be that 
this is impossible, for agency is always associated with some kind 
of body. If you take the instances of other kinds of effects such 
as the shoots of com growing in the fields, it will be found that 
these had no intelligent agents behind them to create them. If it 
is said that these are also made by God, then you have an 
argument in a circle (cakraJtet)^ for this was the very matter which 
you sought to prove. 

Let it be granted for the sake of aigument that God exists. 
Does his mere abstract existence produce the world? Well, in 
that case, the abstract existence of a potter may also create the 
world, for the abstract existence is the same in both cases. Does 
he produce the world by knowledge and will? Well, that is im* 
possible, for there cannot be any knowledge and will without a 
body. Does he produce the world by physical movement or any 
other kind of movement? In any case that is impossible, for there 
cannot be any movement without a body. If you suppose that 
he is omniscient, you Ynay do so, but that does not prove that 
he can be all-creator. 

Let us again grant for the sake of argument that a bodiless 
God can create the world by his will and activity. Did he take 
to creation through a personal whim? In that case there would 
be no natural laws and order in the world. Did he take to it 
in accordance with the moral and immoral actions of men? Then 
he is guided by a moral order and is not independent. Is it 
through mercy that he took to creation? Well then, we suppose 
there should have been only happiness in the world and nothing 
else. If it is said that it is by the past actions of men that they 
suffer pains and enjoy pleasure, and if men are led to do vicious 
actions by past deeds which work like blind destiny, then such 
a blind destiny {adrstd) might take the place of God. If He took 
to creation as mere play, then he must be a child who did things 
without a purpose. If it was due to his desire of punishing certain 
peqple and favouring others, then he must harbour favouritism 
on ^half of some and hatred against others. If the creation took 
place simply through his own nature, then, what is the good of 
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admitting him at all ? You may rather say tliftt the world came 
into being out of its own nature. 

It is preposterous to suppose that one God without the help 
of any instruments or other accessories of any kind, could create 
this world. This is against all experience. 

Admitting for the sake of aigument that such a God exists, 
you could never justify the adjectives with which you wish to 
qualify him. Thus you say that he is eternal. But since he has 
no body, he must be of the nature of intelligence and will. 
But this nature must have changed in diverse forms for the pro- 
duction of diverse kinds of worldly things, which are of so varied 
a nature. If there were no change in his knowledge and will, then 
there could not have been diverse kinds of creation and de- 
struction. Destruction and creation cannot be the result of one 
unchangeable will and knowledge. Moreover it is the character 
of knowledge to change, if the word is used in the sense in which 
knowledge is applied to human beings, and surely we are not 
aware of any other kind of knowledge. You say that God is 
omniscient, but it is difficult to suppose how he can have any 
knowledge at all, for as he has no organs he cannot have any 
perception, and since he cannot have any perception he cannot 
have any inference either. If it is said that without the supposi- 
tion of a God the variety of the world would be inexplicable, this 
also is not true, for this implication would only be justified if 
there were no other hypothesis left. But there are other supposi- 
tions also. Even without an omniscient God you could explain 
all things merely by the doctrine of moral order or the law of 
karma. If there were one God, there could be a society of Gods 
too. You say that if there were many Gods, then there would be 
quarrels and differences of dpinion. This is like the story of 
a miser who for fear of incurring expenses left all his sons and 
wife and retired into the forest. When even ants and bees can 
co-operate together and act harmoniously, the supposition that if 
there were many Gods they would have fallen out, would indicate 
that in spite of all the virtues that you ascribe to God you think 
his nature to be qtiite unreliable, if not vicious. Thus in which- 
ever way one tries to justify the existence of God he finds that it 
is absolutely a hopeless task. The best way then is to dispense 
with the supposition altogether*. , 

^ See ^addarianasamuccayay Gta^ratna on Jainism, pp. 1 15-1 14. 
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Mok§a (emancipation). 

The motive which leads a man to strive for release {moksa) is 
the avoidance of pain and the attainment of happiness, for the 
state of mukti is the state of the soul in pure happiness. It is 
also a state of pure and inhnite knowledge (anantajhanei) and inii* 
nite perception {anantadariana). In the samsSra state on account 
of the karma veils this purity is sullied, and the veils are only worn 
out imperfectly and thus reveal this and that object at this and 
that time as ordinaiy knowledge (matt), testimony (Sruta), super- 
natural cognition, 'as in trance or hypnotism (avadhi), and direct 
knowledge of the thoughts of others or thought reading (manahr 
parydyd). In the state of release however there is omniscience 
(kevala-jHdna) and all things are simultaneously known to the 
perfect (kevalin) as they are. In the samsara stage the soul always 
acquires new qualities, and thus suffers a continual change though 
remaining the same in substance. But in the emancipated stage 
the changes that a soul suffers are all exactly the same, and thus 
it is that at this stage the soul appears to be the same in substance 
as well as in its qualities of infinite knowledge, etc., the change 
meaning in this state only the repetition of the same qualities. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that though the 
karmas of man are constantly determining him in various ways 
yet there is in him infinite capacity or power for right action 
(anantavtrya), so that karma can never subdue this freedom and 
infinite capacity, though this may be suppressed from time to time 
by the influence of karma. It is thus that by an exercise of this 
power man can overcome all karma and become finally liberated. 
If man had not this anantavirya in him he might have been eter- 
nally under the ftway of the accumulated karma which secured 
his bondage (bandka). But since man is the repository of this 
indomitable power the karmas can only throw obstacles and 
produce sufferings, but can never prevent him from attaining his 
highest good. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE KAPILA AND THE PATARJALA SAl^KHYA (YOGA)*. 

A Review. 

The examination of the two ancient NSstika schools of 
Buddhism and Jainism of two different types ought to convince 
us that serious philosophical speculations were indulged in, in 
circles other than those of the Upanisad sages. That certain 
practices known as Yoga were generally prevalent amongst the 
wise seems very probable, for these are not only alluded to in some 
of the Upanisads but were accepted by the two nSstika schools 
of BuddUsm and Jainism. Whether we look at them from the 
point of view of ethics or metaphysics, the two NSstika schools 
appear to have arisen out of a reaction against the sacrificial 
disciplines of the BrShmanas. Both these systems originated with 
the Ksattriyas and were marked by a strong aversion against the 
taking of animal life, and against the doctrine of offering animals 
at the sacrifices. 

The doctrine of the sacrifices supposed that a suitable com- 
bination of rites, rituals, and articles of sacrifice had the ms^ical 
power of producing the desired effect — a shower of rain, the 
birth of a son, the routing of a huge army, etc. The sacrifices 
were enjoined generally not so much for any moral elevation, as 
for the achievement of objects of practical welfare. The Vedas 
were the eternal revelations which were competent so to dictate 
a detailed procedure, that dTe could by following it proceed on a 
certain course of action and refrain from other injurious courses 
in such a manner that we might obtain the objects we desired 

the accurate performance of any sacrifice. If we are to define 
truth in accordance with the philosophy of such a ritualistic 
culture we might say that, that alone is true, in accordance with 
which we may realize our objects in the world about us: the truth 
of Vedic injunctions is shown by the practical attainment of our 

* Thi* diapter i« Iwsed oa my S/»f4t ¥ pnblidted by the Calcutta 

Uniuenity, and my Yoga fUloto^ rotoHoa to othor IndUm S^stms ^ thaa^, 
awaiting pnUkation with the aame authority. The ^atem hat been tnated in detail in 
thMa'Iiro works. 
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objects. Truth cannot be determined a priori but depends upon 
the test of experienced 

It is interesting to notice that Buddhism and Jainism though 
probably bom out of a reactionary movement against this artificial 
creed, yet could not but be influenced by some of its fundamental 
principles which, whether distinctly formulated or not, were at 
least tacitly implied in all sacrificial performances. Thus we see 
that Buddhism regarded all production and destruction as being 
due to the assemblage of conditions, and defined truth as that 
which could produce any effect But to such a logical extreme 
did the Buddhists carry these doctrines that they ended in 
formulating the doctrine of absolute momentariness* Turning 
to the Jains we find that they also regarded the value of know- 
ledge as consisting in the help that it offers in securing what is 
good for us and avoiding what is evil; truth gives us such an 
account of things that on proceeding according to its directions 
we may verify it by actual experience. Proceeding on a correct 
estimate of things we may easily avail ourselves of what is good 
and avoid what is bad. The Jains also believed that changes 
were produced by the assemblage of conditions, but they did not 
carry this doctrine to its logical extreme. There was change in 
the world as well as permanence. The Buddhists had gone so 
far that they had even denied the existence of any permanent 
soul. The Jains said that no ultimate, one-sided and absolute 
view of things could be taken, and held that not only the happening 
of events was conditional, but even all our judgments, are true 
only in a limited sense. This is indeed true for common sen.se, 
which we acknowledge as superior to mere a priori abstrac- 
tions, which lead to absolute and one-sided conclusions. By the 
assemblage of conditions, old qualities in things disappeared, new 
qualities came in, and a part remained permanent. But this 
common-sense view, though in agreement with our ordinary 
experience, could not satisfy our inner a priori demands for 
finding out ultimate truth, which was true not relatively but 
absolutely. When asked whether anything was true, Jainism 

^ The philosophy of the Vedas os formulated the Mlmftipsft of Kumirila and 
Prabhikara holds the opposite view. Truth according to them is determined a priori 
while error is defermin^ by experience. 

* Historittlly the doctrine of momentariness is probably prior to the doctrine of 
arthokriydiiniva. But the later Buddhists sought to prove that momentariness was 
the logical result of the doctrine of anikakrijHMrUva. 
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would answer, "yes, this is true from this point of view, but 
untrue from that point of view, while that is also true from such 
a point of view and untrue from another.” But such an answer 
cannot satisfy the mind which seeks to reach a definite pro- 
nouncement, an absolute judgment 

The main departure of the systems of Jainism and Buddhism 
from the sacrificial creed consisted in this, that they tried to formu- 
late a theory of the universe, the reality and the position of sentient 
beings and more particularly of man. The sacrificial creed was 
busy with individual rituals and sacrifices, and cared for principles 
or maxims only so far as they were of use for the actual perform- 
ances of sacrifices. Again action with the newsystems did not mean 
sacrifice but any general action that we always perform. Actions 
were here considered bad or good according as they brought 
about our moral elevation or not. The followers of the sacrificial 
creed refrained from untruth not so much from a sense of personal 
degradation, but because the Vedas had dictated that untruth 
should not be spoken, and the Vedas must be obeyed. The 
sacrificial creed wanted more and more happiness here or in the 
other world. The systems of Buddhist and J ain philosophy turned 
their backs upon ordinary happiness and wanted an ultimate and 
unchangeable state where all pains and sorrows were for ever 
dissolved (Buddhism) or where infinite happiness, ever unshaken, 
was realized. A course of right conduct to be followed merely for 
the moral elevation of the person had no place in the sacrificial 
creed, for with it a course of right conduct could be followed 
only if it was so dictated in the Vedas. Karma and the fruit of 
karma {karmaphala) only meant the karma of sacrifice and its 
fruits — temporary happiness, such as was produced as the fruit 
of sacrifices; knowledgemrith them meant only the knowledge of 
sacrifice and of the dictates of the Vedas. In the systems how- 
ever, karma, karmaphala, happiness, knowledge, all these were 
taken in their widest and most universal sense. Happiness or 
absolute extinction of sorrow was still the goal, but this was no 
narrow sacrificial happiness but infinite and unchangeable happi- 
ness or destruction of sorrow; karma was still the way, but not 
sacrificial karma, for it meant all moral and immoral actions 
performed 1^ us; knowledge here meant the knowledge of truth 
or reality and not the .knowledge of sacrifice. 

Such an advance had however already begun in the Upa- 
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nisads which had anticipated the new systems in all these 
difections. The pioneers of these new ^sterns probably drew 
their suggestions both from the sacrificial creed and from the 
Upanisads, and built their systems independently by their own 
rational thinking. But if the suggestions of the Upani^s were 
thus utilized by heretics who denied the authority of the Vedas, 
it was natural to expect that we should find in the Hindu camp 
such germs of rational thinking as might indicate an attempt to 
harmonize the suggestions of the Upanisads and of the sacrificial 
creed in such a manner as might lead to the construction of a con- 
sistent and well-worked system of thought. Our expectations are 
indeed fulfilled in the S3mkh}ra philosophy, germs of which may 
be discovered in the Upanisads. 

The Germs of Simkhya in the Upani^ds. 

It is indeed true that in the Upani^ds there is a lai^e number 
of texts that describe the ultimate reality as the Brahman, the 
infinite, knowledge, bliss, and speak of all else as mere changing 
forms and names. The word Brahman originally meant in the 
earliest Vedic literature, mantra, duly performed sacrifice, and 
also the power of sacrifice which could bring about the desired re- 
sults In many passages of the Upanisads this Brahman appears 
as the universal and supreme principle from which all others de- 
rived their powers. Such a Brahman is sought for in many passages 
for personal gain or welfare. But through a gradual process of 
development the conception of Brahman reached a superior level 
in which the reality and truth of the world are tacitly ignored, 
and the One, the infinite, knowledge, the real is r^arded as the 
only Truth. This type of thought gradually developed into the 
monistic VedSnta as explained by Sankara. But there was 
another line of thought which was developing alongside of it, 
which regarded the world as having a reality and as being made 
up of water, fire, and earth. There are also passages in SvetS- 
ivatara and particularly in MaitrSyani from which it appears 
that the SSmkhya line of thought had considerably developed, and 
many of its technical terms were already in use*. But the date 
of MaitrSyanI has not yet been definitely settled, and the details 

> See Hillebiaodt^ utide, " Btahman*' (£. R. £.). 

* Ke^ III. 10, v. 7. Sveta, v. 7, 8, is, tv. 5, i. 3. TUs liu been dealt with in 
detail in mj Ytga Pkibst^ m rthUmt tt other Indian System of Thes^ht, in the first 
chapter. 
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found there are also not such that we can forth a distinct noti<»i 
of the Saipkhya thought as it developed in the Upanifads. It is 
not improbable that at this stage of development it also gave 
some su|^[estions to Buddhism or Jainism, but the Samkhya-Yoga 
philosophy as we now get it is a system in which are found all 
the results of Buddhism and Jainism in such a manner that it 
unites the doctrine of permanence of the Upanisads with the 
doctrine of momentariness of the Buddhists and the doctrine of 
relativism of the Jains. 

SSipkhya and Yoga Literature. 

The main exposition of the system of Ssmkhya and Yoga in 
this section has been based on the Santkf^a karik&, the Sain- 
k^a stttras, and the Yoga sutras of Patafijali with their commen- 
taries and sub-commentaries. The S&mkkya kdrikd (about 
200 A.D.) was written by livarakrsna. The account of SSmkhya 
given by Caraka (78 A.D.) represents probably an earlier school and 
this has been treated separately. VScaspati Miira (ninth century 
AJ}.) wrote a commentary on it known as Tattvakaumudi. But 
before him GaudapSda and Raja wrote commentaries on the 
Satftkhya karikdK Nara)ranatirtha wrote his Candrika on Gauda- 
pada’s commentary. The Saiftkf^a siitras which have been com- 
mented on ly Vijfiana Bhiksu (called Pravacanaikllfffa) of the 
sixteenth century seems to be a work of some unknown author 
after the ninth century. Aniruddha of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century was the first man to write a commentary on the 
Sdtttifya siUras. Vijfiana Bhiksu wrote also another elementary 
work on Satnkhya known as Sdtpkfgfosdra. Another short work 
of late origin is Tattvasomdsa (probably fourteenth century). Two 
otherworks on SarnkhyS’.viz.Slmananda’s Safttk^atattvavivoama 
and Bhavaganefe's SS^Mg^atattvtg^ettkartl^aetyaHa (both later 
tiian VijfianaUiiksu) of real philosophical value have also been 
fredy consulted. Patafijali's Yoffi s&tra (not earlier than 147 B.C) 
was commented on hy Vyasa (400 A.D.) and Vyasa’s bhasya 
commented on by Vficaspati MUra is called TattvavaiSaradi, 
by Vijfiana Bhiksu YogendadHka, by Bhoja in the tenth cmitury 
Bko^iwrtti, and by Nage^a (seventeenth century) CA^StyOk^d. 

^ I diat Rlii*s oonBifeiitaiy on tba wat the lame at 

qaoted bj Vieaqpati. Rijiff commeitfiry on the KMkA hae been refeired to by 
Jayanli in bit p. 109. Thia book if probably now loet. 
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Amongst the modem works to which I owe an obligation I may 
mention the two treatises Mechanieed,p^siceU and dundced theories 
of the A ndentHindus and ^^PositiveSdeiicesof the AncUnt Hindus 
by Dr B.N.Seal and my two works onYogoStudyo/Patanjali pub- 
lished by the Calcutta University, and Yoga Philosophy in relation 
to other Indian Systems of Thought which is shortly to be published, 
and my Natural PhUosoplg/ of the Ancient Hindus, awaiting publi- 
cation with the Calcutta University. 

Gunaratna mentions two other authoritative SSmkhya works, 
vir. Matharabho^a and Atrtyatantra. Of these the second is 
probably the same as Caraka s treatment of SSmkhya, for we know 
that the sage Atri is the speaker in Caraka’s work and for that it 
was called Atn^asatphitd or Atnyatantra, Nothing is known 
of the MdthardbhdsyaK 

An Early School of Samkhya. 

It is important for the history of Satnkhya philosophy that 
Caraka’s treatment of it, which so far as I know has never been 
dealt with in any of the modem studies of SSmkhya, should 
be brought before the notice of the students of this philosophy. 
According to Caraka there are six elements {dkdtus), viz. the 
five elements such as SkS^, vSyu etc. and cetanS, called also 
purusa. From ot}ier points of view, the categories may be said to 
be twenty-four pnly, viz. the ten senses (five cc^itive and five 
conative), manas, the five objects of senses and the eightfold 
prakrti (prakrti, mahat, ahamkSra and the five elements)*. The 
manas works through the senses. It is atomic and its existence 
is proved by the fact that in spite of the existence of the senses 
there cannot be any knowledge unless manas is in touch with 
them. There are two movements of manas as indeterminate 
sensing {phei) and conceiving(9^ra) before definite understanding 
{buddhi) arises. Each of the five senses is the product of the 
combination of five elements but the auditory sense is made with 
a preponderance of SkS^ the sense of touch with a preponderance 

‘ Readers nnacquainted with Sii|ikhya.-Yoga may omit the following three seetioiu 
at the time of first reading. 

* Purofs is here excluded from the list Cakrapiai, the commentator, says that 
the prakrti and puruya both being unmanifested, the two together have been counted 
as one. Frak^t i vyatiriktaiicodislnam pmn^imatfyaktalvatStUarmyet aoyaktSyem 
prakrte/ueoa ynUtfipya goyaktalabdtnaioa gth^eti. HarinStha Vidirada’s edition of 
Caraka, iorira, p. 4. 
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of air, the visual sense with a preponderance of light, the taste with 
a preponderance of water and the sense of smell with a preponder> 
ance of earth. Caraka does not mention the tanmStras at all*. The 
conglomeration of the sense-objects {indriyartha) or gross matter, 
the ten senses, manas, the five subtle bhutas and prakrti, mahat 
and ahamkSra taking place through rajas make up what we call 
man. When the sattva is at its height this conglomeration ceases. 
All karma, the fruit of karma, cognition, pleasure, pain, ignorance, 
life and death belongs to this conglomeration. But there is also 
the purusa, for had it not been so there would be no birth, death, 
bondage, or salvation. If the §tman were not regarded as cause, 
all illuminations of cognition would be without any reason. If a 
permanent self were not recognized, then for the work of one 
others would be responsible. This purusa,called also paramdtman, 
is b^nningless and it has no cause beyond itself. The self is in 
itself without consciousness. Consciousness can only come to it 
through its connection with the sense oigans and manas. By 
ignorance, will,antipathy, and work, this conglomeration of purusa 
and the other elements takes place. Knowledge, feeling, or action, 
cannot be produced without this combination. All positive effects 
are due to conglomerations of causes and not by a single cause, but 
all destruction comes naturally and without cause. That which 
is eternal is never the product of anything. Caraka identifies the 
avyakta part of prakrti with purusa as forming one category. 
The vikSra or evolutionary products of prakrti are called ksetra, 
whereas the avyakta part of prakrti is r^arded as the k^trajfta 
{fmyaktama^a ksetrasya ksetrcgHamrf<yfo viduh). This avyakta 
and cetanS are one and the same entity. From this unmanifested 
prakrti or cetanS is derived the buddhi, and from the buddhi is 
derived the ^o {ahaifikdra) and from the ahamkSra the five 
elements and the senses are produced, and when this production 
is complete, we say that creation has taken place. At the time 
of pralaya (periodical cosmic dissolution) all the evolutes return 
back to prakrti, and thus become unmanifest with it, whereas at the 
time of a new creation from the puru^ the unmanifest (eayakta\ 
all the manifested forms — ^the evolutes of buddhi, ahatnkSra, etc. — 

* But some Mit of subtle matter, different ftom gross matter, is referred to as 
forming part of frokftt which is regarded as huTing e^ht elements in it {prdkrHlO^ 
ffaeUMttit), vis, avyakta, mahat, a h a rpk &ra, and fire other elements. In addition to these 
elements forming port of the prakiti we hear of indiiyirthi, the five sense objects 
whkli have evolved out of the prakrti 
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appear^ This cycle of births or rebirths or of dissolution and 
new creation acts through the influence of rajas and tamas, and 
so those who can get rid of these two will never again suffer this 
revolution in a cycle. The jnanas can only become active in asso- 
ciation with the self, which is the real agent. This self of itself takes 
rebirth in all kinds of lives according to its own wish, undeter- 
mined by anyone else. It works according to its own free will 
and reaps the fruits of its karma. Though all the souls are pervasive, 
yet they can only perceive in particular bodies whete they are 
associated with their own specific senses. All pleasures and pains 
are felt by the conglomeration {rdii), and not by the Stman pre- 
siding over it. From the enjoyment and suffering of pleasure and 
pain comes desire {t^snd) consisting of wish and antipathy, and 
from desire again comes pleasure and pain. Moksa meanscomplete 
cessation of pleasure and pain, arising through the association 
of the self with the manas, the sense, and sense-objects. If the 
manas is settled steadily in the self, it is the state of yoga when 
there is neither pleasure nor pain. When true knowledge dawns 
that “all are produced by causes, are transitory, rise of them- 
selves, but are not produced by the self and are sorrow, and do 
not belong to me the self,” the self transcends all. This is the last 
renunciation when all affections and knowledge become finally 
extinct. There remains no indication of any positive existence 
of the self at this time, and the self can no longer be perceived*. 
It is the state of Brahman. Those who know Brahman call this 
state the Brahman, which is eternal and absolutely devoid of any 
characteristic. This state is spoken of by the Samkhyas as their 
goal, and also that of the Yogins. When rajas and tamas are 
rooted out and the karma of the past whose fruits have to be 
enjoyed are exhausted, and there is no new karma and new birth, 

^ This passage has beqn differently explained in a commentary previous to Cakra- 
p&^i as meaning that at the time of death these resolve back into the prakrti — ^the 
puni9a — ^and at the time of rebirth they become manifest again. See Cakrapiu^i on 
4 arlra, i. 46. 

* Though this state is called brahmabhuta, it is not in any sense like the Brahman 
of Vedanta which is of the nature of pure being, pure intelligence and pure bliss. This 
indescribable state is more like absolute annihilation without any sign of existence 
resembling Nagarjuna’s Nirva^ Thus Caraka writes : — tastnxrr^carama- 
sannj^dse samiUdksarviatedandk asamjAdjHdnavtjfidnd nwfitim ydntyaie^atah, 
param brahmabhutd bhutdtmd nopalabhyate nUisrtal^ sarvabhdvtbhyah ciknam yasya 
na ^yate. gaHrbrahmavtddf^ brahma taccdkfcramalakfaiifaM. Caraka^ &dftra l. 
gS-ioo, 
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the state of moksa comes about Various kinds of moral en- 
deavours in the shape of association with good people, abandoning 
of desires, determined attempts at discoverit^ the truth with fixed 
attention, are spoken of as indispensable means. Truth (tattva) 
thus discovered should be recalled again and ag^in' and this will 
ultimately effect the disunion of the body with the self. As the 
self is avyakta (unmanifested) and has no specific nature or 
character, this state can only be described as absolute cessation 
{mokfs nivrtHmihiesa). 

The main features of the SSmkhya doctrine as given by Caraka 
are thus : i. Puru^ is the state of avyakta. 2. By a conglomera- 
of this avyakta with its later products a conglomeration is formed 
which generates the so-called living being. 3. The tanmStras are 
not mentioned. 4. Rajas and tamas represent the bad states of 
the mind and sattva the good ones. 5. The ultimate state of 
emancipation is either absolute annihilation or characterless abso- 
lute existence and it is spoken of as the Brahman state; there is 
no consciousness in this state, for consciousness is due to the con- 
glomeration of the self with its evolutes, buddhi, ahamkSra etc. 
6. The senses are formed of matter (bhauHka). 

This account of SSmkhya agrees with the system of SSmkhya 
propounded 1 ^ Paftca^ikha (who is said to be the direct pupil of 
Asuri the pupil of Kapila, the founder of the system) in the 
MahSbhSrata xil. 219. Paflca^ikha of course does not describe 
the system as elaborately as Caraka does. But even from what 
little he says it may be supposed that the system of SSmkhya 
he sketches is the same as that of Caraka*. Paficaiikha speaks 
of the ultimate truth as being avyakta (a term applied in all 
SSmkhya literature to prakrti) in the state of purusa {purusa- 
vasthatnavyaktaniy If man isihe product of a mere combination 
of the different elements, then one may assume that all ceases 
with death. Caraka in answer to such an objection introduces a 
discussion, in which he tries to establish the existence of a self as 
the postulate of all our duties and sense of moral responsibility. 
The same discussion occurs in Pafica^ikha also, and the proofs 

^ Four causes are spoken of here as being causes of memory: (i) Thinking of the 
cause leads to the remembering of the effect, (a) by similarity, (3) by opposite things, 
and (4) by acute attempt to remember. 

* Some European scholars have experienced great difficulty in accepting Pafl- 
caiikha’s doctrine as a genuine S&ipkhya dtKtrlne. This may probably be due to the 
fact that the Siipkhya doctrines sketd^in Cataka did not attract their notice. 
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for the existence of the self are also the same. Like Caraka agajn 
Paficaiikha also says that all consciousness is due to the conditions 
of the cot^lomeration of our physical body mind, — and the 
element of “cetas.” Thqr are mutually independent, and hy such 
independence canj' on the process of life and work. None of the 
phenomena produced by such a conglomeration are self. All our 
suffering comes in because we think these to be the self. Mok^ 
is realized when we can practise absolute renunciation of these 
phenomena. The gunas described by Pafica^ikha are the different 
kinds of good and bad qualities of the mind as Caraka has it 
The state of the conglomeration is spoken of as the ksetra, as 
Caraka says, and there is no annihilation or etemality; and the 
last state is described as being like that when all rivers lose 
themselves in the ocean and it is called aliAga (without any 
characteristic) — a term reserved for prakrti in later SStnkhya. 
This state is attainable by the doctrine of ultimate renuncia* 
tion which is also called the doctrine of complete destruction 
{samyagbadha). 

Gunaratna (fourteenth century A.D.), a commentator of Sad- 
darSanasamuccaya, mentions two schools of SSmkhya, the 
Maulikya (original) and the Uttara or (later)^ Of these the 
doctrine of the Maulikya Ssmkhya is said to be that which 
believed that there was a separate pradhSna for each Stman 
{mattlikyasamk/^d f^dtmdnamatmanam prati prthak pradhanam 
vadantiy, This seems to be a reference to the SStnkhya doctrine 
I have just sketched. I am therefore disposed to think that this 
represents the earliest systematic doctrine of SSmkhya. 

In Mahdbharata XII. 318 three schools of Sainkhya ate 
mentioned, viz. those who admitted twenty-four cat^^ories (the 
school I have sketched above), those who admitted twenty- 
five (the well-known orthodox SSmkhya system) and those who 
admitted twenty-six cat^[ories. This last school admitted a 
supreme being in addition to purusa and this was the twenty-sixth 
principle. This agrees with the orthodox Yoga system and the 
form of SSinkhya advocated in the Mahsbh&rata. The schools of 
SSmkhya of twenty-four and twenty-five cathodes are here 
dmounced as unsatisfactory. Doctrines similar to the school of 
SSmkhya we have sketched above are referred to in some of the 


‘ Gnvaratiis’t Thrkmraha^fodlpIkS, p. 99. 
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other chapters of the Mahabhdrata (XII. 203*,, 204). The self 
apart from the body is described as the moon of the new moon 
day; it is said that as Rahu (the shadow on the sun during an 
eclipse) cannot be seen apart from the sun, so the self cannot be 
seen apart from the body. The seifs {iaririrtaK) are spoken of as 
manifesting from prakrti. 

We do not know anything about Asuri the direct disciple 
of Kapila^ But it seems probable that the system of Samkhya 
we have sketched here which appears in fundamentally the same 
form in the Mahabhdrata and has been attributed there to Pafi- 
caSikha is probably the earliest form of Samkhya available to us 
in a systematic form. Not only does Gunaratna’s reference to the 
school of Maulikya SSmkhya justify it, but the fact that Caraka 
(78 A.D.) does not refer to the Sainkhya as described by I^varak- 
Tsnsi and referred to in other parts of Mahabhdrata is a definite 
proof that I^varakrsna’s SSmkhya is a later modification, which 
was either non-existent in Caraka’s time or was* not regarded as 
an authoritative old Samkhya view. 

Wassilief says quoting Tibetan sources that VindhyavSsin al- 
tered the SSmkhya according to his own views*. Takakusu thinks 
that Vindhyavasin was a title of Kvarakrena* and Garbe holds that 
the date of ISvarakrsna was about 100 A.D. It seems to be a very 
plausible view that I^varakrsna was indebted for bis kSrikas to 
another work, which was probably written in a style different 
from what he employs. The seventh verse of his Kdrikd seems to 
be in purport the same as a passage which is found quoted in the 

^ A verse attributed to Asuri is quoted by Guparatna (Tarkarahasyadtpikds p. 104). 
The purport of this verse is that when bnddhi is transformed in a particular manner, 
it (pura$a) has experience. It is like the reflection of the moon in transparent water. 

* Vassiliefs Buddhismus^ p. 940. 

* Takakusu’s **A study of ParamartHa’s life of Vasubaudhu," y. R*A.S>^ 1905- 
This identification by Takakusu, however, appears to be extremely doubtful, for 
Gupaiatna mentions I^varakr^^a and Vindhyavasin as two difierent authorities ( Tarka* 
rahasyadipik&t pp. los and 104). The verse quoted from Vindhyavasin (p. 104) in 
anu$tubh metre cannot be traced as belonging to Uvaraki^. It appears that t^vara- 
k|^ wrote two books; one is the Samkhya kdrikd and another an independent work 
on Sflipkhya, a line from which, quoted Guparatna, stands as follows : 

Pratiniyatddhyavasdyak irotrddisamuitka adkyaksam'' (p. 108). 

If Vacaspati’s interpretation of the classification of anumflna in his Taitvakaumudd 
be considered to be a correct explanation of Sdmkhya kdrikd then Uvaraki^a must be 
a different person from VindhyavSsin whose views on anumflna as referred to in 
iiokavdrtHka^ p. 393, are altogether diffemt. But Vftcaspati’s own statement in the 
Tdtparyyafikd (jpp. 109 and 131) shows thAt his treatment there was not faithful. 
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Mahabha^ya of Patafijali the grammarian (147 B.C)*. The subject 
of the two passages are the enumeration of reasons which frustrate 
visual perception. This however is not a doctrine concerned with 
the strictly technical part of SSmkhya, and it is just possible 
that the book from which Patafijali quoted the passage, and which 
was probably paraphrased in the Arya metre by I^varakfsna 
was not a SSmkhya book at all. But though the subject of the 
verse is not one of the strictly technical parts of SSmkhya, yet 
since such an enumeration is not seen in any other system of 
Indian philosophy, and as it has some special bearing as a safe- 
guard against certain objections against the SSmkhya doctrine of 
praktti, the natural and plausible supposition is that it was the 
verse of a SStnkhya book which was paraphrased by I^varaki^na. 

The earliest descriptions of a SSmkhya which agrees with 
ISvarakrsna’s SSinkhya (but with an addition of livara) are to be 
found in Patafljali's Yoga sutras and in the Mahabhdrata\ but we 
are pretty certain that the Ssmkhya-of Caraka we have sketched 
here was known to Patafijali, for in Yoga sutra 1. 19 a reference is 
made to a view of SSmkhya similar to this. 

From the point of view of history of philosophy the SSmkhya 
of Caraka and Paflca^ikha is very important ; for it shows a 
transitional stage of thought between the Upanmd ideas and 
the orthodox SSmkhya doctrine as represented by livarakmna. 
On the one hand its doctrine that the senses are material, and 
that effects are produced only as a result of collocations, and that 
the purusa is unconscious, brings it in close relation with NySya, 
and on the other its connections with Buddhism seem to be nearer 
than the orthodox SSmkhya. 

We hear of a SoffitantraiOstra as being one of the oldest SSm- 
khya works. This is described in the Ahirhtdhnya Satrthitd as 
containing two books of thirty-two and twenty-eight chapters*. 
A quotation from R&javartHka (a work about whicli there is no 
definite information) in VScaspati Mirra’s commentary on the 
Sdtftkhya karika{j2) says that it was called the ^astitantra because 
it dealt with the existence of prakrti, its oneness, its difference 
from puru^, its purposefulness for punn^, the multiplicity of 
purusas, connection and separation from purusas, the evolution of 

^ ^tafijali’s Mahftbhft$ya» iv. i. 3. AHsonnii^rfddaiiviprakarfat mUrttyantara^ 
vyavadkdndi tamasdvrtoMU indrij/adatirvalyddaH^md^ etc. (Benares edition.) 

* Ahirhuiknya SatgMid^ pp. 1089 no. 
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the cathodes, the inactivity of the purusas and the 

nine tu^is^ the defects of organs of twenty-eight kinds, and the 

eight siddhisV 

But the content of the Soffitantra as given in AhirJnulknya 
Sa^itdis different from it, and itappearsfrom it that theSfimkhya 
of the Soffitantra referred to in the Akirbudhtg^a SatfMtd was of 
a theistic character resembling the doctrine of the PaftcarStra 
Vaimavas and the Ahirbudhnya Sanihitd says that Kapila's 
theory of SSinkhya was a Vaisnava one. Vijfltna Bhiksu, the 
greatest expounder of SSmkhya, says in many places of his work 
VijOdndmrtaBhasya that SSmkhya was originally theistic, and that 
the atheistic SSmkhya is only a praudhivdda (an exaggerated 
attempt to show that no supposition of I^vara is necessary to 
explain the world process) though the Mahabhdrata points out 
that the difference between SSmkhya and Yoga is this, that the 
former is atheistic, while the latter is theistic. The discrepancy 
between the two accounts of Sastitantra suggests that the original 
^asiitantra as referred to in the Ahirbudhnya Samhitd was sub- 
sequently revised and considerably changed. This supposition is 
corroborated by the fact that Gunaratna does not mention among 
the important SSmkhya works Sasfitantra but Sastitantroddkdra 

^ The doctrine of the vifatyyaya^ defects of organs, and the siddki are men- 
tioned in the Kdrikd of livarakif^a, bat 1 have omitted them in my account of 
Sb|ikh]ra as these have little philosophical importance. The viporyyaya (fidse know- 
ledge) are five, viz. avidyi (ignorance), asmita (egoism), laga (attachment), dveya (anti- 
pathy), abhiniveia (self-love), which are also c^led tamo^ moha^ mahdmoha, tamisrdt 
and ofulMaeimisra, These axe of nine kinds of tu^ti, sach as the idea that no exertion 
is necessary, since prakiti will herself bring our salvation {ambkas)^ that it is not 
necessaiy to meditate, for it is enough if we renounce the household's life (saHla)^ 
that there is no hurry, salvation will come in time that salvation will be 

worked out by fate and the contentment leading to renunciation proceeding 

from five kin^ of causes, e.g. the troubles of earning {para), the troubles of protecting 
the earned money {pipard), the natural Vaste of things earned by enjoyment {pard- 
pard), increaM of d^res leading to greater disappointments [anuttamdmbkas), all gain 
leads to the injury of others {uitamdmbhas). This renunciation proceeds from external 
considerations with those who consider prakrti and its evolutes as the self. The 
siddhis or ways of success are eight in number, viz. (i) reading of scriptures {idra), 
(s) enquiry into their meaning {stt/dra), ( 3 ) proper reasoning (idratdra), ( 4 ) corrobo- 
rating one’s own ideas with the ideas of the teachers and other workers of the same 
field {ramyaba)t (5) clearance of the mind by loQg-continued practice {saddmudita). 
Tbe three other siddhis called pramoda, mudita, and modam&na lead Meetly to the 
separation of the prakrti from the purupi. The twenty-eight sense defects are the 
eleven defects of the eleven senses and seventeen kinds of defects of the understanding 
corresponding to the absence of siddhis and the presence of tuftis. The viparyyayas, 
toftis and the defects of the organs are.hiiul^ees in the way d the achievement of 
the Siipkhya goal. 
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(revised edition of ^affiiantray. Probably the earlier ^a^fitantra 
was lost even before VScaspati’s time. 

If we believe the ^as^itantra referred to in the Akirbudkt^a 
Safftkiid to be in all essential parts the same work which was 
composed by Kapila and based faithfully on his teachings, then it 
has to be assumed that Kapila’s SSinkhya was theistic*. It seems 
probable that his disciple Asuri tried to popularise it. But it seems 
that a great change occurred when PaflcaAikha the disciple of 
Asuri came to deal with it. For we know that 'his doctrine 
differed from the traditional one in many important respects. It 
is said in Sattikkya kdrikd (70) that the literature was divided 
him into many parts {Una heJmdhdkrtam tantram). The exact 
meaning of this reference is difficult to guess. It might mean that 
the original ^asfitantra was rewritten by him in various treatises. 
It is a well-known fact that most of the schools of Vaisnavas 
accepted the form of cosmology which is the same in most essen- 
tial parts as the SSmkhya cosmolc^. This justifies the assump- 
tion that Kapila's doctrine was probably theistic. But there are 
a few other points of difference between the Kapila and the 
Pstafijala SSmkhya (Yoga). The only supposition that may 
be ventured is that Paftcaiikha probably modified Kapila’s 
work in an atheistic way and passed it as Kapila’s work. If this 
supposition is held reasonable, then we have three strata of 
SSmkhya, first a theistic one, the details of which are lost, but 
which is kept in a modified form by the Pstafijala school of SSm- 
khya, second an atheistic one as represented by Paficaiikha, and 
a third atheistic modification as the orthodox Ssrnkhya system. 
An important change in the SSmkhya doctrine seems to have 
been introduced by VijfiSna Bhiksu (sixteenth century A.D.) by his 
treatment of gunas as types of reals. I have myself accepted this 
interpretation of SSmkhya as the most rational and philosophical 
one, and have therefore followed it in giving a connected system 
of the accepted Kapila and the Pstafijala School of SSmkhya. But 
it must be pointed out that originally the notion of gunas was 
applied to different types of good and bad mental states, and then 
th^ were supposed in some mysterious way hy mutual increase 
and decrease to form the objective-world on the one hand and the 

^ Tarkarahasyadtpikil^ p. 109* 

* fo^imMam /rdknt far^mih mdmnOJ^ sdtgMyam samMydimoAoMUM 
Ai^MiAhinuyati. JMsyd^ddfm^ it . 
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totality of human psychosis on the other. A systematic explana- 
nation of the gunas was attempted in two different lines by 
Vijflana Bhiksu and the Vaisnava writer Venkata*. As the Yoga 
philosophy compiled by Patafijali and commented on by VySsa, 
VScaspati and Vijflana Bhiksu, agree with the Samkhya doctrine 
as explained by Vacaspati and Vijflana Bhiksu in most points I 
have preferred to call them the Kapila and the Patafljala schools 
of Samkhya and have treated them together — a principle which 
was followed by Haribhadra in his SaddarSanasamuccaya. 

The other important Samkhya teachers mentioned 1^ Gauda- 
pada are Sanaka, Sananda, Sanatana and Vodhu. Nothing is 
known about their historicity or doctrines. 

SSipkhya karild, S3tpkhya sQtra, Vflcaapati Mi&ra and 
Vij&ana Bhiksu. 

A word of explanation is necessary as r^ards my inter- 
pretation of the Samkhya- Yc^a system. The Sdtftkhya karikd is 
the oldest Sacnkhya text on which we have commentaries by 
later writers. The Sdi^hya sutra was not referred to by any 
writer until it was commented upon by Aniruddha (fifteenth 
century A.D.). Even Gunaratna of the fourteenth century A.D. who 
made allusions to a number of Samkhya works, did not make any 
reference to the Sdtftkkya sutra, and no other writer who is known 
to have flourished before Gunaratna seems to have made any 
reference to the Sdtttkhya sutra. The natural conclusion therefore 
is that these sutras were probably written some time after 
the fourteenth century. But there is no positive evidence to 
prove that it was so late a work as the fifteenth century. It is 
said at the end of the Sdtrtkhya karikd of I§varakrsna that the 
kaijkas give an exposition oT the Ssinkhya doctrine excluding 
the refutations of the doctrines of other people and excluding the 
parables attached to the original SSinkhya works — the $asfitan- 
traSdstra. The Sdnthkya sutras contain refutations of other doc- 
trines and also a number of parables. It is not improbable that 
these were collected from some earlier Ssinkhya work which is 
now lost to us. It may be that it was done from some later edition 
of the ^aftitai^>nidstra {Saffitautroddkdra as mentioned by 

* VeA1cat«'s phUosoiiiijr will be dealt with la the eecond vohime of the pieient 
work. 
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Gunaratna), but this is a mere conjecture. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Ssmkhya doctrine found in the sQtras differs in 
any important way from the SSmkhya doctrine as found in the 
Santkhya kdrikd. The only point of importance is this, that the 
Sanikhya sutras hold that when the Upanisads spoke of one ab- 
solute pure intelligence they meant to speak of unity as involved 
in the class of intelligent purusas as distinct from the class of 
the gunas. As all purusas were of the nature of pure intelligence, 
they were spoken of in the Upanisads as one, for they all form 
the category or class of pure intelligence, and hence may in some 
sense be r^;arded as one. This compromise cannot be found in 
the Santkhya kSrikd. This is, however, a case of omission and not 
of difference. VijflSna Bhiksu, the commentator of the Satri- 
khya sutra, was more inclined to theistic Samkhya or Yoga than 
to atheistic Samkhya. This is proved by his own remarks in 
his Sdtttkhyapravacanabhdsya, Yogavdrttika, and VijMndmrta- 
bhdsya (an independent commentary on the Brahmasutras of 
BsdarSyana on theistic Sainkhya lines). Vijfiana Bhiksu’s own 
view could not properly be called a thorough Yoga view, for he 
agreed more with the views of the Samkhya doctrine of the 
Puranas, where both the diverse purusas and the prakrti are said 
to be merged in the end in I§vara, by whose will the creative 
process again began in the prakrti at the end of each pralaya. 
He could not avoid the distinctively atheistic arguments of the 
Samkf^a s&trds, but he remarked that these were used only with 
a view to showing that the Samkhya system gave such a rational 
explanation that even without the intervention of an livara it could 
exfdain all facts. VijflSna Bhiksu in his interpretation of SSmkhya 
differed on many points from those of VScaspati, and it is difficult 
to say who is right VijflSna Bhiksu has this advantage that 
he hasboldly tried to give interpretations on some difficult points 
on which VScaspati remained silent. I refer principally to the 
nature of the conception of the gunas, which I Mieve is the most 
important thing in Ssmkhya. VijflSna Bhiksu described the 
g^nas as reals or super-subtle substances, but VScaspati and 
GaudapSda (the other commentator of the Sdntkkya kdrikS) 
remained silent on the point There is nothing, however, in their 
interpretations which would militate against the interpretation of 
VijflSna Bhiksu, but yet while th^r were silent as to any definite 
explanations r^rding the nature of the gunas, Bhiksu definitely 
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came forward with a very satisfactoiy and rational interpretation 
of their nature. 

Since no definite explanation of the gunas is found in any 
other work before Bhiksu, it is quite probable that this matter 
may not have been definitely worked out before. Neither Caraka 
nor the Medtabkaraia explains the nature of the gui^s. But 
Bhiksu’s interpretation suits exceedingly well all that is known 
of the manifestations and the workings of the gunas in all early 
documents. I have therefore accepted the interpretation of Bhik$u 
in giving my account of the nature of the gunas. The Kdrikd 
speaks of the gunas as being of the nature of pleasure, pain, and 
dullness (sattva, rajas and tamos). It also describes sattva as 
being %ht and illuminating, rajas as of the nature of energy and 
causing motion, and tamas as heavy and obstructing. VScaspati 
merely paraphrases this statement of iheKdrikd but does not enter 
into any further explanations. Bhiksu’s interpretation fits in well 
with all that is known of the gunas, though it is quite possible 
that this view might not have been known before, and when the 
original SStnkhya doctrine was formulated there was a real vague- 
ness as to the conception of the gunas. 

There are some other points in which Bhiksu’s interpretation 
differs from that of VScaspatL The most important of these may 
be mentioned here. The first is the nature of the connection of 
the buddhi states with the purusa. VScaspati holds that there is 
no contact {samyoga) of any buddhi state with the purura but that 
a reflection of the purusa is caught in the state of buddhi by 
virtue of which the buddhi state becomes intelligized and trans- 
formed into consciousness. But this view is open to the objection 
that it does not explain how the purusa can be said to be the 
experiencer of the conscious g^tes of the buddhi, for its reflection 
in the buddhi is merely an image, and there cannot be an ex- 
perience {bhogci) on the basis of that image alone without any 
actual connection of the purusa with the buddhi. The answer of 
VScaspati Mi§ra is that there is no contact of the two in space 
and time, but that their proximity {saumdkt) means only a specific 
kind of fitness {yogyatS) virtue of which the purusa, though it 
remains aloof, is yet felt to be united and identified in the buddhi, 
and as a result of that the state? of the buddhi appear as ascribed 
to a person. VijflSna Bhiksu differs from VScaspati and says that 
if such a special kind of fitness be admitted, then there is no 
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reason why purusa should be deprived of such a fitness at the time 
of emancipation, and thus there would be no emancipation at all, 
for the fitness being in the puru^, he could not be divested of it, 
and he would continue to enjoy the experiences represented in 
the buddhi for ever. Vijfiana Bhiksu thus holds that there is a 
real contact of the purusa with the buddhi state in any cognitive 
state. Such a contact of the purusa and the buddhi does not 
necessarily mean that the former will be liable to phange on 
account of it, for contact and change are not synonymous. Change 
means the rise of new qualities. It is the buddhi which suffers 
changes, and when these changes are reflected in the purusa, there 
is the notion of a person or experiencer in the purusa, and when 
the purusa is reflected back in the buddhi the buddhi state appears 
as a conscious state. The second, is the difference between 
Vacaspati and Bhiksu as regards the nature of the perceptual 
process. Bhiksu thinks that the senses can directly perceive the 
determinate qualities of things without any intervention of manas, 
whereas Vacaspati ascribes to manas the power of arranging the 
sense-data in a definite order and of making the indeterminate 
sense-data determinate. With him the first stage of cognition is 
the stage when indeterminate sense materials are first presented, at 
the next stage there is assimilation, differentiation, and association 
by which the indeterminate materials are ordered and classified 
by the activity of manas called samkalpa which coordinates the 
indeterminate sense materials into determinate perceptual and 
conceptual forms as class notions with particular characteristics. 
Bhiksu who supposes that the determinate character of things is 
directly perceived by the senses has necessarily to assign a sub- 
ordinate position to manas as being only the faculty of desire, 
doubt, and imagination. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that there are 
one or two passages in Vacaspati's commentary on the Sdmkhya 
kdrikd which seem to suggest that he considered the ego {ahafft- 
kdra) as producing the subjective series of the senses and the 
objective series of the external world by a sort of desire or \rill, 
but he did not work out this doctrine, and it is therefore not 
necessary to enlarge upon it. There is also a difference of view 
with regard to the evolution of the tanmatras from the mahat; 
for contrary to the view of Vydsabhdsya and VijfISna Bhiksu etc. 
Vacaspati holds that from the mahat there was ahamkara and 

D. IS 
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from ahafnkSra the tanmStras^ VijftSnaBhilcsu however holds that 
both the separation of ahamkSra and the evolution of thetanmStras 
take place in the mahat, and as this appeared to me to be more 
reasonable, 1 have followed this interpretation. There are some 
other minor points of difference about the Yoga doctrines between 
VScaspati and Bhiksu which are not of much philosophical 
imjx^rtance. 

Yoga and Patahjali. 

The word yoga occurs in the Rg-Veda in various senses such 
as yoking or harnessing, achieving the unachieved, connection, 
and the like. The sense of yoking is not so frequent as the 
other senses; but it is nevertheless true that the word was 
used in this sense in Rg-Veda and in such later Vedic works as 
the Satapatha BrShmana and the BrhadSranyaka Upanisad^ The 
word has another derivative ** yugya” in later Sanskrit literature*. 

With the growth of religious and philosophical ideas in the 
Rg-Veda, we find that the religious austerities were generally very 
much valued. Tapas (asceticism) and brahmacarya (the holy vow 
of celibacy and life-long study) were regarded as greatest virtues 
and considered as being productive of the highest power*. 

As these ideas of asceticism and self-control grew the force 
of the flying passions was felt to be as uncontrollable as that of 
a spirited steed, and thus the word yoga which was originally 
applied to the control of steeds b^an to be applied to the control 
of the senses*. 

In PSnini’s time the word yoga had attained its technical 
meaning, and he distinguished this root ^^yuj samddhau"" {yuj 
in the sense of concentration) from ^'yujir yoge ” (root yujir in 
the sense of connecting).^ in the first sense is seldom used as 
a verb. It is more or less an imaginary root for the etymological 
derivation of the word yoga*. 

^ See my Study of Paianjali^ p. 6oflf. 

* Compare R.V. i. 34. 9/VI1. 67. 8/111. 97. ii/x. 30. ii/x. ZI4. 9/1V. 34. 4/1. 3. 
3/1. 30. 7; ^tapatha Br&hma^a 14. 7. i. 11. 

* It is probably an old word of the Aryan stock; compare German Joch, A.S. 
geoc, Latin jugnm. 

* See Chftndogya 111. 17. 4; Brh. i. s. 6; Brh. iii. 8. 10; Taitt 1. 9. i/lll. s. i/lii. 
3. I ; Taitt. Brfth. 11. s. 3* i ; R-V. x. lap ; Satap. Brfth. xi. 5. 8. i. 

* Katha in. 4, irndnyOg^i haydnehi^ vi^t^tfugpeardn. The senses are the horses 
and whatever they grasp are their objects* Maitr. s. 6. Karmondriydufyttsya hayd^ 
the conative senses are its horlss. * 

* Yugyo^ is used from the root of yujir yogi and not from yuja samddhau, A con- 
sideiatkm of Pioini’s rule ^^‘Tadasya brahmacaryam^^* v. i. 94 shows that not only 
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In the Bhagavadgltd, we find that the word yoga has been 
used not only in conformity with the root ** yuj-sam&dhau ’’ but 
also with '^yujiryoge," This has been the source of some confu- 
sion to the readers of the Bhagavtxdgita. “Yogin” in the sense 
of a person who has lost himself in meditation is there r^arded 
with extreme veneration. One of the main features of the use of 
this word lies in this that the Bhagavadgita tried to mark out a 
middle path between the austere discipline of meditative abstrac- 
tion on the one hand and the course of duties of sacrificial action 
of a Vedic worshipper in the life of a new type of Yogin (evidently 
{tom yujir yoga) on the other, who should combine in himself the 
best parts of the two paths, devote himself to his duties, and yet 
abstract himself from all selfish motives associated with desires. 

Kau(ilya in his A rthasastra when enumerating the philosophic 
sciences of study names Samkhya, Yoga, and Lokayata. The 
oldest Buddhist sutras te.g. the Satipatthdna sutta) are fully 
familiar with the stages of Yoga concentration. We may thus 
infer that self-concentration and Yoga had developed as a tech- 
nical method of mystic absorption some time before the Buddha. 

As regards the connection of Yoga with SStnkhya, as we find 
it in the Yoga sutras of Patafijali, it is indeed difficult to come to 
any definite conclusion. The science of breath had attracted 
notice in many of the earlier Upani^ds, though there had not 
probably developed any systematic form of prSnSyima (a system 
of breath control) of the Yoga system. It is only when we 
come to MaitrayanI that we find that the Yoga method had at- 
tained a systematic development The other two Upani^ds in 
which the Yoga ideas can be traced are the ^vetaivatara and 
the Kafha. It is indeed curious to notice that these three 
Upani^ds of Krsna Yajurveda, where we find reference to Yoga 
methods, are the only ones where we find clear references also to 
the SSmkhya tenets, though the Samkhya and Yoga ideas do not 
appear there as related to each other or associated as parts of 
the same system. But there is a remarkable passage in the 
MaitrSyanl in the conversation between SskySyana and Brhad 
ratha where we find that the Simkhya metaphysics was offered 

different kinds of asceticism and rigour which passed by the name of brahmacaiya 
were ptevalent in the country at the time (P&^ini as GoldstUcker has proved is pre- 
buddhistic), but associated with these had grown up a definite system of mental 
discipline which passed by the name of Yoga. 
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in some quarters to explain the validity of iQie Yoga processes, 
and it seems therefore that the association and grafting of the 
Samkhya metaphysics on the Yoga system as its basis, was the 
work of the followers of this school of ideas which was subsequently 
systematized by Pataftjali. Thus SskySyana says: “Here some 
say it is the guna which through the differences of nature goes 
into bondage to the will, and that deliverance takes place when 
the fault of the will has been removed, because he sees by the 
mind; and all that we call desire, imagination, doubt, belief, un- 
belief, certainty, uncertainty, shame, thought, fear, all that is but 
mind. Carried along by the waves of the qualities darkened in 
his imagination, unstable, fickle, crippled, full of desires, vacil- 
lating he enters into belief, believing I am he, this is mine, and 
he binds his self by his self as a bird with a net. Therefore, a 
man being possessed of will, imagination and belief is a slave, 
but he who is the opposite is free. For this reason let a man 
stand free from will, imagination and belief — this is the sign of 
liberty, this is the path that leads to Brahman, this is the opening 
of the door, and throi^h it he will go to the other shore of dark- 
ness. All desires are there fulfilled. And for this, th^ quote a 
verse: 'When the five instruments of knowledge stand still together 
with the mind, and when the intellect does not move, that is called 
the highest state*.’ ” 

An examination of such Yoga Upanisads as ^Sndilya, Yogai- 
tattva, DhySnabindu, Hamsa, AmrtanSda, VarSha, Mandala 
BrShmana, Nsdabindu, and Yogakundall, shows that the Yoga 
practices had undergone diverse changes in diverse schools, but 
none of these show any predilection for the SSmkhya. Thus the 
Yoga practices grew in accordance with the doctrines of the 

^ VStsyfiyana, however, in his bhi^a on NyHya siUra^ i. i. 19, distinguishes 
Siqikhya from Yoga in the following way: The S&ipkhya holds that nothing can 
come into being nor be destroyed, there cannot be any change in the pure intelligence 
cetanOA). All changes are due to changes in the body, the senses, the 
manas and the objects. Yoga holds that all creation is due to the karma of the puru$a. 
Dofas (passions) and the pravitti (action) are the cause of karma. The intelligences 
or souls (cetana) are associated with qualities. Non-being can come into being and 
what is produced may be destroyed. The last view is indeed quite different from 
the Yoga of VyAsabhdpya* It is closer to Nyiya in its doctrines. If Vfttsyftyana*s 
statement is correct, it would appear that the doctrine of there being a moral purpose 
in creation was borrowed by SSqikhya Yoga. Udyotakara’s remarks on the same 

saiia do not indicate a difference but im aftrecineiit between Siqikhya and Yoga on the 
doctrine of the tndnyas being Curiously enough V&tqrflyana quotes a 

passage from ill. 13, in his bhfifya, 1. iL 6, and criticises it as sdf<on- 

tsadi^oiy (sdnmMtf). 
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^aivas and Ssktas and assumed a peculiar form as the Mantra- 
>’Oga; they grew in another direction as the Hathayoga which 
was supposed to produce mystic and magical feats through 
constant practices of elaborate nervous exercises, which were also 
associated with healing and other supernatural powers. The 
Yogatattva Upanisad says that there are four kinds of yoga, the 
Mantra Yoga, Laya Y oga, Hathayogaand RSjayoga^ Insomecases 
we find that there was a great attempt even to associate VedSntism 
with these mystic practices. The influence of these practices in 
the development of Tantra and other modes of worship was also 
very great, but we have to leave out these from our present 
consideration as they have little philosophic importance and as 
they are not connected with our present endeavour. 

Of the Patafijala school of Samkhya, which forms the subject of 
the Yoga with which we are now dealing, Patafijali was probably 
the most notable person for he not only collected the different 
forms of Yoga practices, and gleaned the diverse ideas which 
were or could be associated with the Yoga, but grafted them all 
on the Samkhya metaphysics, and gave them the form in which 
they have been handed down to us. VScaspati and VijASna 
Bhiksu, the two great commentators on the Vydsabkdsya^ agree 
with us in holding that Patafljali was not the founder of the Yoga, 
but an editor. Analytic study of the sutras also brings the con- 
viction that the sutras do not show any original attempt, but a 
masterly and systematic compilation which was also supple- 
mented by fitting contributions. The systematic manner also 
in which the first three chapters are written by way of definition 
and classification shows that the materials were already in 
existence and that Patafijali only systematized them. There was 
no missionizing zeal, no attempt to overthrow the doctrines of 
other systems, except as far as they might come in, by way of 
explaining the system. Patafijali is not even anxious to establish 
the system, but he is only engaged in systematizing the facts 
as he had them. Most of the criticisms against the Buddhists 
occur in the last chapter. The doctrines of the Yoga are 
described in the first three chapters, and this part is separated 
from the last chapter where the views of the Buddhists are 

^ The Yoga writer Jaigifavym wrote Dhdrandidstra** which dealt with Yoga more 
in the fiahion of Tantra than that given by Petafijali. He mentions different places 
in th^body (e.g. heart, throat, tip of the nose, palate, forehead, centre of the brain) 
which are centres of memory where concentration is to be made. See Vftcaspati’s 
TBipatyafikd or Vftt^ftyana's bhS^ya on Nyifya siUrm^ ill. ii. 43* 
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criticized; the putting of an " (the word to' denote the conclu- 
sion of any work) at the end of the third chapter is evidently to 
denote the conclusion of his Yoga compilation. There is of course 
another “t/t” at the end of the fourth chapter to denote the 
conclusion of the whole work. The most Intimate hypothesis 
seems to be that the last chapter is a subsequent addition by a 
hand other than that of Patafijali who was anxious to supply 
some new links of argument which were felt to be necessary for 
the strengthening of the Yoga position from an internal point of 
view, as well as for securing the strength of the Yoga from the 
supposed attacks of Buddhist metaphysics. There is also a 
marked change (due either to its supplementary character or 
to the manipulation of a foreign hand) in the style of the last 
chapter as compared with the style of the other three. 

The sutras, 30-34, of the last chapter seem to repeat what 
has already been said in the second chapter and some of the 
topics introduced are such that they could well have been 
dealt with in a more relevant manner in connection with similar 
discussions in the preceding chapters. The extent of this chapter 
is also disproportionately small, as it contains only 34 sutras, 
whereas the average number of sutras in other chapters is between 
SI to 55. 

We have now to meet the vexed question of the probable date 
of this famous Yoga author Patafijali. Weber had tried to con- 
nect him with KSpya Patamchala of ^atapatha Brahmana* ; in 
KstySyana’s Varttika we get the name Patafijali which is ex- 
plained by later commentators as patantak afijaktyah yasmaHiot 
whom the hands are folded as a mark of reverence), but it is indeed 
difficult to come to any conclusion merely from the similarity of 
names. There is however Shother theory which identifies the 
writer of the great commentary on PSnini called the Mahd~ 
bhdfya with the Patafijali of the Yoga sUtra. This theory has been 
accepted by many western scholars probably on the strength of 
some Indian commentators who identified the two Patafijalis. 
Of these one is the writer of the PataHjalicarita (RSmabhadra 
Dlksita) who could not have flourished earlier than the eighteenth 
century. The other is that cited in !§ivar£ma’s commentary on 
Vasavadattd which Aufrecht assigns to the eighteenth century. 
The other two are king * 9 hoja of DhSr and CakrapSnidatta, 
^ Weber’s History of Indian Utiraturi^ p. 195 n. 
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the commentator of Caraka, who belonged to the eleventh 
century A.D. Thus Cakrapani says that he adores the Ahipati 
(mythical serpent chief) who removed the defects of mind, speech 
and body by his Pdtahjala makabhdsya and the revision of 
Caraka. Bhoja says: “Victory be to the luminous words of 
that illustrious sovereign Ranarahgamalla who by composing his 
grammar, by writing his commentary on the Pstafijala and by 
producing a treatise on medicine called Rdjamrgdnka^ has like the 
lord of the holder of serpents removed defilement from speech, 
mind and body.” The adoration hymn of VySsa (which is con- 
sidered to be an interpolation even by orthodox scholars) is also 
based upon the same tradition. It is not impossible therefore that 
the later Indian commentators might have made some confusion 
between the three Patafijalis, the grammarian, the Yoga editor, 
and the medical writer to whom is ascribed the book known as 
Pdtahjalatantra, and who has been quoted by ^ivadSsa in his 
commentary on Cakradatta in connection with the heating of 
metals. 

Professor J. H. Woods of Harvard University is therefore 
in a way justified in his unwillingness to identify the gram- 
marian and the Yoga editor on the slender evidence of these 
commentators. It is indeed curious to notice that the great 
commentators of the grammar school such as Bhartrhari, Kaiy- 
yata, VSmana, Jayaditya, Nage^, etc are silent on this point. 
This is indeed a point against the identification of the two 
Patafijalis by some Yoga and medical commentators of a later 
age. And if other proofs are available which go against such 
an identification, we could not think the grammarian and the 
Yoga writer to be the same person. 

Let us now see if Patafijali’s grammatical work contains any- 
thing which may lead us to think that h6 was not the same 
person as the writer on Yoga. Professor Woods supposes that the 
philosophic concept of substance (dravyd) of the two. Patafijalis 
differs and therefore they cannot be identified. He holds that 
dravya is described in Vydsabhd^a in one place as being the 
unity of species and qualities (sdmdnyaviSesdtmaka), whereas 
the Mahdbhd^a holds that a dravya denotes a genus and also 
specific qualities according as the emphasis or stress is laid on 
either side. I fail to see how these ideas are totally ant^o- 
nistic Moreover, we know that these two views were held by 
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Vyadi and VajapySyana (Vya^i holding 'that words denoted 
qualities or dravya and Vajapya3rana holding that words denoted 
species*). Even Panini had these two different ideas in "jdtyak^a- 
yamekasmin bahuvacanamai^atarasyatn” and " sarUpdHameka^ 
iefanukauibhaktau” and Fatafljali the writer of the Makdbha^a 
only combined these two viewa This does not show that he 
opposes the view of Vydsabhdfya, though we must remember 
that even if he did, that would not prove anything with regard 
to the writer of the sutras. Moreover, when we read that dravya 
is spoken of in the Mahabha^a as that object which is the 
specific kind of the conglomeration of its parts, just as a cow is 
of its tail, hoofs, horns, etc. — “yat sasnalahgulakakudakhura- 
vifSHyarthar&pam" we are reminded of its similarity with 
** ayutasiddhdveyavabheddnugatak samUhah dravyam” (a con- 
glomeration of interrelated parts is called dravya) in the Vydsa- 
bhdsya. So far as I have examined the Mahdbhd^a I have 
not been able to discover anything there which can warrant us 
in holding that the two Patafljaiis cannot be identified. There 
are no doubt many apparent divergences of view, but even 
in these it is only the traditional views of the old grammarians 
that are exposed and reconciled, and it would be very un- 
warrantable for us to judge anything about the personal views 
of the grammarian from them. I am also convinced that the 
writer of the Mahdbhd^a knew most of the important points of 
the SSmkhya-Yoga metaphysics; as a few examples I may refer 
to the guna theory (i. 2. 64, 4. i. 3), the SSmkhya dictum of ex 
nihilo nihil fit (i. i. 56), the ideas of time (2. 2. 5, 3. 2. 123), the 
idea of the return of similars into similars (i. i. 50), the idea of 
change vikara as production of new qualities gutfantarddhana 
(5. 1. 2, 5. 1. 3) and the distinction of indriya and Buddhi (3. 3. 1 33). 
We may add to it that 'the Mahdbhd^a agrees with the Yoga 
view as r^ards the SphotavSda, which is not held in common 
by any other school of Indian philosophy. There is also this 
external similarity, that unlike any other work they both b^in 
their works in a similar manner {atha yogdnuidsanatn and atha 
SdbddnuSdsanam)—" now b^ns the compilation of the instruc* 
tions on Yoga” (Ycga rfB/m)— and “now b^ns the compilation 
of the instructions of words” (’bfahdbkdfya). 

It may further be noticed hi this connection that the arguments 

^ PatafljaU’i AfoMAd/yta, i. a. 64. 
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which Professor Woods has adduced to assign the date of the 
Yoga s&tra between 300 and 500 A.D. are not at all conclusive, 
as they stand on a weak basis ; for firstly if the two Pataftjalis 
cannot be identified, it does not follow that the editor of the 
Y(^ should necessarily be made later; secondly, the supposed 
Buddhist* reference is found in the fourth chapter which, as I 
have shown above, is a later interpolation; thirdly, even if they 
were written by Pataftjali it cannot be inferred that because 
VScaspati describes the opposite school as being of the VijfiSna- 
vadi type, we are to infer that the sQtras refer to Vasubandhu or 
even to NSgarjuna, for such ideas as have been refuted in the sutras 
had been developing long before the time of NagSrjuna. 

Thus we see that though the tradition of later commentators 
may not be accepted as a sufficient ground to identify the two 
Patafljalis, we cannot discover anything from a comparative 
critical study of the Yoga sutras and the text of the Mah&- 
bhdsya, which can lead us to say that the writer of the Yoga 
sUtras flourished at a later date than the other Pataftjali. 

Postponing our views about the time of Pataftjali the Yoga 
editor, I regret I have to increase the confusion by introducing 
the other work Kitdb Pdtanjal, of which Alberuni speaks, for 
our consideration. Alberuni considers this work as a very famous 
one and he translates it along with another book called Sdnka 
(Simkhya) ascribed to Kapila. This book was written in the 
form of dialogue between master and pupil, and it is certain that 
this book was not the present Yoga sutra of Pataftjali, though it 
had the same aim as the latter, namely the search for liberation 
and for the union of the soul with the object of its meditation. 
The book was called by Alberuni Kitdb Pdtanjal, which is to 
be translated as the book of PStaftjala, because in another place, 
speaking of its author, he puts in a Persian phrase which when 
translated stands as “the author of the book of PStanjal.” It 
had also an elaborate commentary from which Alberuni quotes 
many extracts, though he does not tell us the author’s name. It 
treats of God, soul, bondage, karma, salvation, etc., as we find in 
the Yoga sdtra, but the manner in which these are described (so 

^ It is important to notice that the most important Buddhist reference naeaika- 
cittSUmiram vasiu tadapramdif€tkam tadd kim sydi (iv. 16) was probably a line of the 
lySsabka^t as Bhoja* who had consulted many commentaries as he says in the 
preface^ dM not count it as a siltin. 
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far as can be judged from the copious extracts supplied by 
Alberuni) shows that these ideas had undergone some change 
from what we find in the Yo^^a siUra. Following the idea of God 
in Alberuni we find that he retains his character as a timeless 
emancipated being, but he speaks, hands over the Vedas and 
shows the way to Yoga and inspires men in such a way that they 
could obtain by cogitation what he bestowed on them. The name 
of God proves his existence, for there cannot exist anything of 
which the name existed, but not the thing. The soul perceives 
him and thought comprehends his qualities. Meditation is iden- 
tical with worshipping him exclusively, and by practising, it 
uninterruptedly the individual comes into supreme absorption 
with him and beatitude is obtained ^ 

The idea of soul is the same as we find in the Yoga sutra. 
The idea of metempsychosis is also the same. He speaks of the 
eight siddhis (miraculous powers) at the first stage of meditation 
on the unity of God. Then follow the other four stages of medi- 
tation corresponding to the four stages we have as in the Yoga 
sUtra. He gives four kinds of ways for the achievement of salvation, 
of which the first is the abhydsa (habit) of Patafljali, and the 
object of this abhyasa is unity with God*. The second stands 
for vairSgya; the third is the worship of God with a view to seek 
his favour in the attainment of salvation (cf. Yoga sutra^ I. 23 and 
I. 29). The fourth is a new introduction, namely that of rasa- 
yana or alchemy. As regards liberation the view is almost the 
same as in the Yoga sufra, II. 25 and iv. 34, but the liberated 
state is spoken of in one place as absorption in God or being 
one with him. The Brahman is conceived as an urddhvamula 
avdktdkha asvattha (a tree with roots upwards and branches 
below), after the Upani^d fkshion, the upper root is pure 
Brahman, the trunk is Veda, the branches are the different 
doctrines and schools, its leaves are the different modes of inter- 
pretation. Its nourishment comes from the three forces ; the 

* Cf. Yoga siUra i. 33-39 and il. 1, 45. The Yoga sutras speak of I^vara (God) 
as an eternally emancipated pam$a, omniscient, and the teacher of all past teachers. 
By meditatii^ on him many of the obstacles such as illness, etc., which stand m the 
way of Yoga practice are removed. He is regarded as one of the alternative objects 
of concentration. The commentator Vyftsa notes that he is the best object, for Mng 
drawn towards the Yogin by his concentration He so wills that he can easily attain 
concentration and through it salvation. No afgumeat is given In the Yoga sHiras of 
the existence of God. 

* Cf. Yoga II. I. 
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object of the worshipper is to leave the tree and go back to the 
roots. 

The difference of this system from that of the Yoga sutra is : 
(i) the conception of God has risen here to such an importance 
that he has become the only object of meditation, and absorption 
in him is the goal; (2) the importance of the yama' and the 
niyama has been reduced to the minimum ; (3) the value of the 
Yoga discipline as a separate means of salvation apart from any 
connection with God as we find in the Yoga sutra has been lost 
sight of; (4) liberation and Yoga are defined as absorption in 
God ; (s) the introduction of Brahman ; (6) the very significance 
of Yoga as control of mental states {cittavrttinirodha) is lost 
sight of, and (7) rasayana (alchemy) is introduced as one of the 
means of salvation. 

From this we can fairly assume that this was a new modi- 
fication of the Yoga doctrine on the basis of Patafijali’s Yoga 
sutra in the direction of Vedanta and Tantra, and as such it 
probably stands as the transition link through which the Yoga 
doctrine of the sutras entered into a new channel in such a way 
that it could be easily assimilated from there by later develop- 
ments of Vedanta, Tantra and Saiva doctrines* As the author 
mentions rasayana as a means of salvation, it is very probable 
that he flourished after Nagarjuna and was probably the same 
person who wrote Pdtanjala tantra^ who has been quoted by 
!§ivadasa in connection with alchemical matters and spoken of 
by Nagesa as ^^Carake Pataftjalih.” We can also assume with some 
degree of probability that it is with reference to this man that 
Cakrapani and Bhoja made the confusion of identifying him with 
the writer of the Mahdbhd^a, It is also very probable that Cakra- 
pani by his line pdtafijalafnahdbhd^€u:arakapratisamskrtaih^^ 
refers to this work which was called “ Patafijala.” The commen- 
tator of this work gives some description of the lokas, dvipas and 
the sagaras, which runs counter to the descriptions given in the 
Vydsabhdsya^ III. 26, and from this we can infer that it was pro- 
bably written at a time when the YydsabAdsya was not written 
or had not attained any great sanctity or authority. Alberuni 

^ .Alberuni, in his account of the book of Sftipkhya, gives a list of commandments 
which practically is the same as yama and nijrama, but it is said that through them 
one cannot attain salvation. 

* Cf. the account of POiupatadarSaHa in SarvQdarkmasamgraha, 
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also described the book as being very famous at the time, and 
Bhoja and CakrapSni also probably confused him with Patafljali 
the grammarian ; from this we can fairly assume that this book 
of Patafljali was probably written by some other Patafljali within 
the first 300 or 400 years of the Christian era; and it may not 
be improbable that when Vyasabhasya quotes in ill. 44 as “ 
Patafljalih,” he refers to this Patafljali. 

The conception of Yoga as we meet it in the Maitrflyana 
Upani^d consisted of six aflgas or accessories, namely pr3n3- 
ySma, pratyShSra, dhySna, dharanS, tarka and samadhi*. Com- 
paring this list with that of the list in the Yoga sutras we find 
that two new elements have been added, and tarka has been 
replaced by asana. Now from the account of the sixty-two 
heresies given in the Brahmajala sutta we know that there were 
people who either from meditation of three degrees or throiigh 
Ic^ic and reasoning had come to believe that both the external 
world as a whole and individual souls were eternal. From the 
association of this last mentioned logical school with the Samadhi 
or Dhyana school as belonging to one class of thinkers called 
i^^vatavada, and from the inclusion of tarka as an ariga in 
samadhi, we can fairly assume that the last of the aflgas given in 
MaitrayanI Upanirad represents the oldest list of the Yoga doc- 
trine, when the Satnkhya and the Yoga were in a process of being 
grafted on each other, and when the Satnkhya method of dis- 
cussion did not stand as a method independent of the Yoga. The 
substitution of asana for tarka in the list of Patafljali shows that 
the Yoga had developed a method separate from the Satnkhya. 
The introduction of ahimsa (non-injury), satya (truthfulness), 
asteya (want of stealing), brahmacaryya (sex-control), aparigraha 
(want of greed) as yama tlnd §auca (purity), santosa (content- 
ment) as niyama, as a system of morality without which Y<^a is 
deemed impossible (for the first time in the sutras), probably 
marks the period when the disputes between the Hindus and the 
Buddhists had not become so keen. The introduction of maitrl, 
karuna, mudita, upeksa is also equally significant, as we do not 
find them mentioned in such a prominent form in any other 
literature of the Hindus dealing with the subject of emancipa- 
tion. Beginning from the AearangasiUra, Uttaradhyt^anasiUra, 

^ fie^ydmah pnOySharah tUerafd tarka^ tamidU^ fo^akga ifytuytUe 

ytgak (Maitr. 6. 8). 
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the SiUrakrtahgasiUra, etc., and passing through UmSsvSti’s Tat- 
tvarthadhigamasUtra to Hemacandra’s YogaSastra we find that 
the Jains had been founding their Yoga discipline mainly on the 
basis of a system of morality indicated by the yamas, and the 
opinion expressed in Alberuni’s Pdtanjal that these cannot give 
salvation marks the divergence of the Hindus in later days from 
the Jains. Another important characteristic of Yoga is its 
thoroi^hly pessimistic tone. Its treatment of sorro\y in connec- 
tion with the statement of the scope and ideal of Yoga is the 
same as that of the four sacred truths of the Buddhists, namely 
suffering, origin of suffering, the removal of suffering, and of the 
path to the removal of suffering'. Again, the metaphysics of the 
samsSra (rebirth) cycle in connection with sorrow, origination, 
decease, rebirth, etc. is described with a remarkable degree of 
similarity with the cycle of causes as described in early Buddhism. 
AvidyS is placed at the head of the group; yet this avidyS should 
not be confused with the VedSnta avidyS of ^aAkara, as it is an 
avidyS of the Buddhist type ; it is not a cosmic power of illusion 
nor anything like a mysterious original sin, but it is within the 
range of earthly tangible reality. Yoga avidyi is the ignorance 
of the four sacred truths, as we have in the sutra " anitydSuciduh- 
khdndtmasu nityahtddukkkdtmakhydtiravidyd” (ll. 5). 

The ground of our existing is our will to live {abhiniveSa). 
“This is our besetting sin that we will to be, that we will to be 
ourselves, that we fondly will our being to blend with other kinds 
of existence and extend. The negation of the will to be, cuts 
off being for us at least*.” This is true as much of Buddhism as 
of the Yoga abhinive^, which is a term coined and used in the 
Yoga for the first time to suit the Buddhist idea, and which has 
never been accepted, so far as I know, in any other Hindu 
literature in this sense. My sole aim in pointing out these things 
in this section is to show that the Yoga sutras proper (first three 
chapters) were composed at a time when the later forms of 
Buddhism had not developed, and when the quarrels between 
the Hindus and the Buddhists and Jains had not reached such 

' Y«gt fitnh II. ij, 16, 17. YathdeiMsdtdstratit eatunjiiiAaip r»go rtguMui^ 
Ongytup Matfo/lyamiti 0oamidamafi idstram eatwnyShameoa ; taSyatAS stupidraA, 
MtftOraketub mokfoA mekfopiyoA l JukiMaiaAulah satpsOro hqtab,prataanapiirMf^A 
Mifycgo htydkttuk, iovytgatySiyMiiki nivtttirhanMp. katupOyalf tamyagdarla$utm, 
Vydsabkdfya^ ii. 15 

^ Oldenb^s BuddkismK 
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a stage that th^ would not like to borrow-'from one another. 
As this can only be held true of earlier Buddhism I am disposed 
to think that the date of the first three chapters of the Y(^ 
siUras must be placed about the second century B.C. Since there 
is no evidence which can stand in the way of identifying the 
grammarian Patafljali with the Yoga writer, 1 believe we may 
take them as being identical*. 

The Samkhya and the Yoga Doctrine of Soul or Puru^a. 

The Ssmkhya philosophy as we have it now admits two prin- 
ciples, souls and prakrti, the root principle of matter. Souls are 
many, like the Jaina souls, but they are without parts and qualities. 
They do not contract or expand according as they occupy a 
smaller or a larger body, but zue always all-pervasive, and are 
not contained in the bodies in which they are manifested. But 
the relation between body or rather the mind associated with it 
and soul is such that whatever mental phenomena happen in the 
mind are interpreted as the experience of its soul. The souls are 
many, and had it not been so (the Samkhya argues) with the 
birth of one all would have been born and with the death of one 
all would have died*. 

The exact nature of soul is however very difficult of compre- 
hension, and yet it is exactly this which one must thoroughly 
grasp in order to understand the SStnkhya philosophy. Unlike 
the Jaina soul possessing anantajhana, anantadarSana, ananta- 
sukha, and anantavityya^ the S^tnkhya soul is described as being 
devoid of any and every characteristic; but its nature is abso- 
lute pure consciousness {cit). The SSmkhya view differs from 
the VedSnta, firstly in this Jjiat it does not consider the soul to 
be of the nature of pure intelligence and bliss {dnanda)\ Bliss 
with SSinkhya is but another name for pleasure and as such it 
belongs to prakrti and does not constitute the nature of soul ; 
secondly, according to VedSnta the individual souls (Jivd) are 

* See S. N. Das Gupta, Yoga Pkihsophy in relattoit to other IndioH syttemt ^ 
thought, ch. II. The most important point in fiivour of this identification seems to be 
that both the Patafijalis as against the other Indian systems admitted the doctrine of 
tphofa which was denied even by Siipkhya. On the doctrine of Sphoto see my Stu^ 
itfhatanfali, Appendix i. 

* XiHrihd, 18. 

* See Citsukha’s TattvafradtpUA, iv. 
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but illusory manifestations of one soul or pure consciousness the 
Brahman, but according to SSmkhya they are all real and many. 

The most interesting feature of Simkhya as of VedSnta is 
the analysis of knowledge. SSmkhya holds that our knowledge 
of things are mere ideational pictures or images. External things 
are indeed material, but the sense data and images of the mind, 
the coming and going of which is called knowledge, are also in 
some sense matter-stuff, since they are limited in their nature 
like the external things. The sense-data and images' come and go, 
they are often the prototypes, or photographs of external things, 
and as such ought to be considered as in some sense material, 
but the matter of which these are composed is the subtlest 
These images of the mind could not have appeared as conscious, 
if there were no separate principles of consciousness in connec- 
tion with which the whole conscious plane could be interpreted 
as the experience of a person*. We know that the Upanisads 
consider the soul or atman as pure and infinite consciousness, 
distinct from the forms of knowledge, the ideas, and the images. 
In our ordinary ways of mental analysis we do not detect that 
beneath the forms of knowledge there is some other principle 
which has no change, no form, but which is like a light which 
illumines the mute, pictorial forms which the mind assumes. 
The self is nothing but this light. We all speak of our “self” 
but we have no mental picture of the self as we have of other 
things, yet in all our knowledge we seem to know our self. The 
Jains had said that the soul was veiled by karma matter, and 
every act of knowledge meant only the partial removal of the 
veil. Samkhya says that the self cannot be found as an image 
of knowledge, but that is because it is a distinct, transcendent 
principle, whose real nature as such is behind or beyond the subtle 
matter of knowledge. Our cognitions, so far as they are mere forms 
or images, are merely compositions or complexes of subtle mind- 
substance, and thus are like a sheet of painted canvas immersed 
in darkness; as the canvas gets prints from outside and moves, 
the pictures appear one by one before the light and are illu- 
minated. So it is with our knowledge. The special characteristic 
of self is that it is like a light, without which all knowledge would 
be blind. Form and motion are the characteristics of matter, and 

‘ Tatlakaumudl,'!,', Yogavsmiia, iv.m; VijMnamrtabkiafa,^. 74; YegmOrttika 
•nd TaOvavaiOradf, 1. 4, ii. 6, 18, so; Vjata6kagnh I. 6, 7. 
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so &r as knowledge is mere limited form and‘ movement it is the 
same as matter; but there is some other principle which enlivens 
these knowledge-forms, by virtue of which they become con- 
scious. This principle of consciousness (cif) cannot indeed be 
separately perceived se, but the presence of this principle in 
all our forms of knowledge is distinctly indicated by inference. 
This principle of consciousness has no motion, no form, no quality, 
no impurity*. The movement of the knowledge-stuff takes place 
in relation to it, so that it is illuminated as consciousness by it, 
and produces the appearance of itself as undergoing all changes 
of knowledge and experiences of pleasure and pain. Each item 
of knowledge so far as it is an image or a picture of some sort is 
but a subtle knowledge-stuff which has been illumined by the 
principle of consciousness, but so far as each item of knowledge 
carries with it the awakening or the enlivening of consciousness, 
it is the manifestation of the principle of consciousness. Know- 
ledge-revelation is not the unveiling or revelation -of a particular 
part of the self, u the Jains supposed, but it is a revelation of 
the self only so far as knowledge is pure awakening, pure en- 
livening, pure consciousness. So far as the content of knowledge 
or the image is concerned, it is not the revelation of self but is 
the blind knowledge-stuff. 

The Buddhists had analysed knowledge into its diverse con- 
stituent parts, and had held that the coming together of these 
brought about the conscious states. This coming together was 
to them the point of the illusory notion of self, since this unity 
or coming together was not a permanent thing but a momentary 
collocation. With Samkhya however the self, the pure at, is 
neither illusory nor an abstraction; it is concrete but transcen- 
dent Coming into touch with it gives unity to all the movements 
of the knowledge-composites of subtle stuff, which would otherwise 
have remained aimless and unintelligent. It is by coming into 
connection with this principle of intelligence that they are inter- 
preted as the systematic and coherent experience of a person, and 
may thus be said to be intelligized. Intelligizing means the ex- 
pression and interpretation of the events or the happenings of 

^ It is important to note that S&ipkhya has two terms to denote the two aspects 
involved in knowledge, vis. the relating element of awareness as such (ri/), and the 
content {MdAi) which is the form of thf mindostuff representing the sense-data and 
the image. Cognition takes place by the reflection of the former in the latter. 
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knowledge in connection with a person, so as to make them a 
system of experience. This principle of intelligence is called 
purusa. There is a separate purusa in Ssmkhya for each indi- 
vidual, and it is of the nature of pure intelligence. The Vedfinta 
Stman however is different from the SSmkhya puru» in this that 
it is one and is of the nature of pure intelligence, pure being, 
and pure bliss. It alone is the reality and by illusory mSyS it 
appears as many. 

Thought and Matter. 

A question naturally arises, that if the knowledge forms are 
made up of some sort of stuff as the objective forms of matter 
are, why then should the puru^ illuminate it and not external 
material objects. The answer that SSmkhya gives is that the 
knowledge-complexes are certainly different from external ob- 
jects in this, that they are far subtler and have a preponderance 
of a special quality of plasticity and translucence (sattva), which 
resembles the light of purusa, and is thus fit for reflecting and 
absorbing the light of the puru^ The two principal character- 
istics of external gross matter are mass and energy. But it 
has also the other characteristic of allowing itself to be photo- 
graphed by our mind; this thought-photograph of matter has 
again the special -privilege of being so translucent as to be able 
to catch the reflection of the cit — the super-translucent transcen- 
dent principle of intelligence. The fundamental characteristic 
of external gross matter is its mass; energy is common to 
both gross matter and the subtle thought-stuff. But mass is 
at its lowest minimum in thought-stuff, whereas the capacity 
of translucence, or what may be otherwise designated as the 
intelligence-stuff, is at its highest in thought-stuff. But if the 
gross matter had non% of the characteristics of translucence that 
thought possesses, it could not have made itself an object of 
thought; for thought transforms itself into the shape, colour, 
and other characteristics of the thing which has been made its 
object Thought could not have copied the matter, if the matter 
did not possess some of the es^ntial substances of which the 
copy was made up. But this plastic entity (satfva) which is 
so predominant in thought is at its lowest limit of subordination 
in matter. Similarly mass is not noticed in thought, but some 
such notions as are associated with mass may be discernible in 

i6 
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thought; thus the images of thought are. limited, separate, have 
movement, and have more or less clear cut forms. The images 
do not extend in space, but they can represent space. The trans- 
lucent and plastic element of thought (sativd) in association with 
movement {rajas) would have resulted in a simultaneous revelation 
of all objects; it is on account of mass or tendency of obstruction 
{tamos) that knowledge proceeds from image to image and dis- 
closes things in a successive manner. The buddhi (thought-stuff) 
holds within it all knowledge immersed as it were in utter dark- 
ness, and actual knowledge comes before our view as though 
by the removal of the darkness or veil, by the reflection of the 
light of the purusa. This characteristic of knowledge, that all its 
stores are hidden as if lost at any moment, and only one picture 
or idea comes at a time to the arena of revelation, demonstrates 
that in knowledge there is a factor of obstruction which manifests 
itself in its full actuality in gross matter as mass. Thus both 
thought and gross matter are made up of three elements, a 
plasticity of intelligence-stuff {sattva), energy-stuff {rajas), and 
mass-stuff (tamos), or the factor of obstruction. Of these the last 
two are predominant in gross matter and the first two in thought. 

Feelings, the Ultimate Substances*. 

Another question that arises in this connection is the position 
of feeling in such an analysis of thought and matter. Simkhya 
holds that the three characteristic constituents that we have 
analyzed just now are feeling substances. Feeling is the most 
interesting side of our consciousness. It is in our feelings that 
we think of our thoughts as being parts of ourselves. If we 
should analyze any percept into the crude and undeveloped 
sensations of which it is composed at the first moment of its 
appearance, it comes more as a shock than as an image, and 
we find that it is felt more as a feeling mass than as an image. 
Even in our ordinary life the elements which precede an act of 
knowledge are probably mere feelings. As we go lower down 
the scale of evolution the automatic actions and relations of 
matter are concomitant with crude manifestations of feeling 
which never rise to the level of knowledge. The lower the scale 
of evolution the less is the. keenness of feeling, till at last there 
comes a stage where matt»r-complexes do not give rise to feeling 

* KSrikA, 13 ,' yritii Gau^pid* and Nir&jraQatlrtha. 
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reactions but to mere physical reactions. Feelings thus mark 
the earliest track of consciousness, whether we look at it from the 
point of view of evolution or of the genesis of consciousness in 
ordinary life. What we call matter-complexes become at a certain 
stage feeling-complexes and what we call feeling-complexes at 
a certain stage of descent sink into mere matter-complexes with 
matter reaction. The feelings are therefore the things-in-them- 
selves, the ultimate substances of which consciousn^s and gross 
matter are made up. Ordinarily a difficulty might be felt in 
taking feelings to be the ultimate substances of which gross 
matter and thought are made up; for we are more accustomed 
to take feelings as being merely subjective, but if we remember 
the Samkhya analysis, we find that it holds that thought and 
matter are but two different modifications of certain subtle sub- 
stances which are in essence but three types of feeling entities. 
The three principal characteristics of thought and matter that we 
have noticed in the preceding section are but the manifestations 
of three types of feeling substances. There is the class of feelings 
that we call the sorrowful, there is another class of feelings that 
we call pleasurable, and there is still another class which is neither 
sorrowful nor pleasurable, but is one of ignorance, depression 
(vifdda) or dullness. Thus corresponding to these three types of 
manifestations as- pleasure, pain, and dullness, and materially as 
shining {prakdSa), energy {pravrtti), obstruction {niyama), there 
are three types of feeling-substances which must be regarded as 
the ultimate things which make up all the diverse kinds of gross 
matter and thought by their varying modifications. 

The Gupas'. 

These three types of ultimate subtle entities are technically 
called gutta in SSmkhya philosophy. Guna in Sanskrit has three 
meanings, namely (i) quality, (2) rope, (3) not primary. These 
entities, however, are substances and not mere qualities. But it 
may be mentioned in this connection that in SSinkhya philosophy 
there is no separate existence of qualities; it holds that each 
and every unit of quality is but a unit of substance. What 
we call quality is but a particular manifestation or appearance 
of % subtle entity. Things do not possess quality, but quality 

> Y^avirttika, II. 18: Bhivigave^a’t TaftvtgMUrtkjmlffatu, pp, 1-3; 
MSturtaiMfya, p. 100 ; TaUvai aw mt^, 13; abcr G a a^ p Ma M>d WaritypaBrtlis, 13. 
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Unifies merely the manner in which a substance reacts ; any 
object we see seems to possess many qualities, but the S&mkhya 
holds that corresponding to each and every new unit of quality, 
however fine and subtle it may be, there is a corresponding 
subtle entity, the reaction of which is interpreted by us as a 
quality. This is true not only of qualities of external objects 
but also of mental qualities as well. These ultimate entities 
were thus called gunas probably to su gg est that they are the 
entities which their various modifications manifest them* 
selves as gunas or qualities. These subtle entities may also be 
called gunas in the sense of ropes because they are like ropes 
by which the soul is chained down as if it were to thought and 
matter. These may also be called gunas as things of secondary 
importance, because though permanent and indestructible, they 
continually suffer modifications and changes by their mutual 
groupings and re-groupings, and thus not primarily and unalter- 
ably constant like the souls {purusdy, Moreover the object of the 
world process being the enjoyment and salvation of the purusas, 
the matter-principle could not naturally be r^arded as being of 
primaiy importance. But in whatever senses we may be inclined 
to justify the name guna as applied to these subtle entities, it 
should be borne in mind that they are substantive entities or 
subtle substances and not abstract qualities. These gunas are 
infinite in number, but in accordance with their three main char- 
acteristics as described above they have been arranged in three 
classes or types called sattva (intelligence-stuff), rajas (energy- 
stuff) and tamos (mass-stuff). An infinite number of subtle sub- 
stances which s^ree in certain characteristics of self-shining or 
plasticity are called the sattva-gutfos and those which behave as 
units of activity are called*the rajo-gu^as and those which behave 
as factors of obstruction, mass or materiality are called tamo-gurtas. 
These subtle gu^ substances are united in different proportions 
(e^. a laiger number of sattva substances with a lesser number of 
rajas or tamas, or a larger number of tamas substances with a 
smaller number of rajas and sattva substances and so on in 
vatying proportions), and as a result of this, different substances 
with different qualities come into being. Though attached to one 
another when united in different proportions, they mutually act 
and react upon one another, and thus by their combined resultant 
produce new characters, qualities and substances. There is how- 
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ever one and only one in which the gunas are not com* 
pounded in varying proportions. In this state each of the guM 
substances is opposed by each of the other gu^ substances, and 
thus by their equal mutual opposition create an equilibrium, in 
which none of the characters of the gunas manifest themselves. 
This is a state which is so absolutely devoid of all characteristics 
that it is absolutely incoherent, indeterminate, and indefinite. It 
is a qualitiless simple homc^neity. It is a state of being which 
is as it were non<being. This state of the mutual equilibrium 
of the gunas is called prakrti*. This is a state which cannot be 
said either to exist or to non-exist for it serves no purpose, but 
it is hypothetically the mother of all things. This is however the 
earliest stage, by the breaking of which, later on, all modifications 
take place. 


Prakrti and its Evolution. 

Samkhya believes that before this world came into being there 
was such a state of dissolution — a state in which the guna com* 
pounds had disint^rated into a state of disunion and had by their 
mutual opposition produced an equilibrium the prakrti. Then 
later on disturbance arose in the prakrti, and as a result of that a 
process of unequal aggregation of the gunas in varying proportions 
took place, which brought forth the creation of the manifold. 
Prakrti, the state of perfect homogeneity and incoherence of the 
gunas, thus gradually evolved and became more and more deter- 
minate, differentiated, heterogeneous, and coherent. The gunas are 
always uniting, separating, and uniting again*. Varyii^ qualities 
of essence, energy, and mass in varied groupings act on one another 
and through their mutual interaction and interdependence evolve 
from the indefinite or qualitatively indeterminate the definite or 
qualitatively determinate. And though co-operating to produce 
the world of effects, these diverse moments with diverse tendencies 
never coalesce. Thus in the phenomenal product whatever energy 
there is is due to the element of rajas and rajas alone; all matter, 
resistance, stability, is due to tamas,and all conscious manifestation 
to sattva. The particular guna which happens to be predominant 
in any phenomenon becomes manifest in that phenomenon and 
others become latent, though their presence is inferred by their 

* YogmOrUiJta, II. 19, and JhwacaneAkdfjw, 1 . 61. 

* Xaummdt, 13-16: TtUtvapaUSradt, ii. so, iv. 13. 14; also YtgavOrttiia, IV. 13, 14. 
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effect Thus, for example, in a body at rest mass is patent, enei^ 
latent and potentialiQr of conscious manifestation sublatent In a 
moving body, the rajas is predominant (kinetic) and the mass is 
partially overcome. All these transformations of the grouping^ of 
the gunas in different proportions presuppose the state of prakiti 
as the starting point It is at this stage that the tendencies to 
conscious manifestation, as well as the powers of doing work, are 
exactly counterbalanced by the resistance of inertia or mass, 
and the process of cosmic evolution is at rest When this equi> 
librium is once destroyed, it is supposed that out of a natural 
affinity of all the sattva reals for themselves, of rajas reals for other 
reals of their type, of tamas reals for others of their type, there 
arises an unequal aggr^ation of sattva, rajas, or tamas at differ- 
ent moments. When one guna is preponderant in any particular 
collocation, the others are co-operant. This evolutionary series 
banning from tlie first disturbance of the prakrti to the final 
transformation as the world-order, is subject to “a definite law 
which it cannot overstep.” In the words of Dr B. N.SeaP, “the pro- 
cess of evolution consists in the development of the differentiated 
{vaifamya) within the undifferentiated {samyavastha) of the deter- 
minate (yttefa) within the indeterminate {aviiesa) of the coherent 
{yutasiddhd) within the incoherent (ayutasiddka). The order of 
succession is neither from parts to whole nor from whole to the 
parts, but ever from a relatively less differentiated, less deter- 
minate, less coherent whole to a relatively more differentiated, 
more determinate, more coherent whole.” The meaning of such 
an evolution is this, that all the changes and modifications in 
the shape of the evolving collocations of guna reals take place 
within the body of the prakrti. Prakrti consisting of the in- 
finite reals is infinity and that it has been disturbed does not 
mean that the whole of it has been disturbed and upset, or 
that the totality of the gunas in the prakrti has been unhinged 
from a state of equilibrium. It means rather that a very vast 
number of gunas constituting the w'orlds of thought and matter 
has been upset These gunas once thrown out of balance begin to 
group themselves together first in one form, then in another, then 
in anoffier, and so on. But such a change in the formation of 
aggregates should not be thoiigbt to take place in such a way 
that the later aggregates appeaf in supersession of the former ones, 
so that when the former comes into being the latter ceases to exist. 

* Dr B. N. SmI’s AiAAv Seimca ^tk* AneUtU AMw, 1915, p. 7. 
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For the truth is that one stage is produced after another ; this 
second stage is the result of a new aggregation of some of the 
reals of the first stage. This deficiency of the reals of the first 
stage which had gone forth to form the new aggregate as the 
second stage is made good by a refilling from the prakiti. So also, 
as the third stage of aggregation takes place from out of the reals 
of the second stage, the deficiency of the reals of the second stage 
is made good by a refilling from the first stage and that of the 
first stage from the prakrti. Thus by a succession of refillings the 
process of evolution proceeds, till we come to its last limit, where 
there is no real evolution of new substance, but mere chemical 
and physical changes of qualities in things which had already 
evolved. Evolution (tattvdntaraparindmd) in Sanfikhya means the 
development of categories of existence and not mere changes of 
qualities of substances (physical, chemical, biological or mental). 
Thus each of the stages of evolution remains as a permanent 
category of being, and offers scope to the more and more differ- 
entiated and coherent groupings of the succeeding stages. Thus 
it is said that the evolutionary process is regarded as a differen- 
tiation of new stages as integrated in previous stages {saf^s^sta^ 
viveka). 

Pralaya and the disturbance of the Prakrti Equilibrium. 

But how or rather why prakrti should be disturbed is the most 
knotty point in Samkhya. It is postulated that the prakrti or the 
sum-total of the gunas is so connected with the purusas, and there 
is such an inherent teleology or blind purpose in the lifeless prakrti, 
that all its evolution and transformations take place for the sake 
of the diverse purusas, to serve the enjoyment of pleasures and 
sufferance of pain through experiences, and finally leading them 
to absolute freedom or mukti. A return of this manifold world 
into the quiescent state (^pralaya) of prakrti takes place when the 
karmas of all purusas collectively require that there should be 
such a temporary cessation of all experience. At such a moment 
the guna compounds are gradually broken, and there is a backward 
movement {pratisafUara) till everything is reduced to the gunas in 
their elementary disintegrated state when their mutual opposition 
brings about their equilibrium. This equilibrium however is not a 
mere passive state, but one of utmost tension ; there is intense 
activity, but the activity here does not lead to the generation of 
new things and qualities {pisadTiarparindind)\ this course of new 
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production being suspended, the activity here repeats the same 
state {jsadria-paH^anui) of equilibrium, so that there is no change 
or new production. The state of prala3ra thus is not a suspension 
of the teleology or purpose of the gunas, or an absolute break of 
the course of guna evolution; for the state of pralaya, since it 
has been generated to fulfil the demands of the accumulated 
karmas of purusas, and since there is still the activity of the 
gunas in keeping themselves in a state of suspended production, 
is also a stage of the samsara cycle. The state of mukti (libera- 
tion) is of course quite different, for in that stage the movement 
of the gunas ceases for ever with reference to the liberated soul. 
But still the question remains, what breaks the state of equilibrium ? 
The Simkhya answer is that it is due to the transcendental (non- 
mechanical) influence of the purusa^ This influence of the purusa 
again, if it means anything, means that there is inherent in the 
gunas a teleology that all their movements or modifications should 
take place in such a way that these may serve the purposes of the 
purusas. Thus when the karmas of the purusas had demanded 
that there should be a suspension of all experience, for a period 
there was a pralaya. At the end of it, it is the same inherent pur- 
pose of the prakrti that wakes it up for the formation of a suitable 
world for the experiences of the purusas by which its quiescent 
state is disturbed. This is but another way of looking at the 
inherent teleology of the prakrti, which demands that a state of 
pralaya should cease and a state of world-framing activity should 
begin. Since there is a purpose in the gunas which brought 
them to a state of equilibrium, the state of equilibrium also pre- 
supposes that it also may be broken up again when the purpose 
so demands. Thus the inherent purpose of the prakrti brought 
about the state of pralayarand then broke it up for the creative 
work again, and it is this natural change in the prakrti that may 
be regarded from another point of view as the transcendental 
influence of the purusas. 

Mahat and Ahamkflra. 

The first evolute of the prak|ti is generated by a preponderance 
of the sattva (intelligence-stuff). This is indeed the earliest state 
from which all the rest of the world has sprung forth, and it is a 
state in which the stuff. of sattva predominates. It thus holds 

^ The Yoga answer is of course different. It believes that the disturbance of the 
equilibrium of the pralqti for new creation takes place by the will of livaia (God). 
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within it the minds (Jbuddki) of all purusas which were lost in the 
prakrti during the pralaya. The very first work of the evolution 
of prakiti to serve the purusas is thus manifested by the separating 
out of the old buddhis or minds (of the purusas) which hold within 
themselves the old specific ignorance {avidya) inherent in them 
with reference to each purusa with which any particular buddhi 
is associated from beginningless time before the pralaya. This 
state of evolution consisting of all the collected minds (buddhi) 
of all the puru^s is therefore called buddhitattva. It is a state 
which holds or comprehends within it the buddhis of all indi- 
viduals. The individual buddhis of individual purusas are on one 
hand integrated with the buddhitattva and on the other associated 
with their specific purusas. When some buddhis once begin to 
be separated from the prakrti, other buddhi evolutions take 
place. In other words, we are to understand that once the trans- 
formation of buddhis is effected for the service of the purusas, 
all the other direct transformations that take place from the 
prakrti take the same line, i.e. a preponderance of sattva being 
once created by the bringing out of some buddhis, other trans- 
formations of prakrti that follow them have also the sattva pre- 
ponderance, which thus have exactly the same composition as the 
first buddhis. Thus the first transformation from prakrti becomes 
buddhi-transformation. This stage of buddhis may thus be re- 
garded as the most universal stage, which comprehends within it 
all the buddhis of individuals and potentially all the matter of 
which the gross world is formed. Looked at from this point of 
view it has the widest and most universal existence comprising 
all creation, and is thus called mahat (the great one). It is called 
Hhga (sign), as the other later existences or evolutes give us the 
ground of inferring its existence, and as such must be distin- 
guished from the prakiti which is called alihgay i.e. of which no 
linga or characteristic may be affirmed. 

This mahat-tattva being once produced, further modifications 
begin to take place in three lines by three different kinds of 
undulations representing the sattva preponderance, rajas pre- 
ponderance and tamas preponderance. This state when the mahat 
is disturbed by the three parallel tendencies of a preponderance of 
tanjgs, rajas and sattva is called ahamkdray and the above three 
tendencies are respectively called tdmasika akafttkdra or bhfitddiy 
rdjasika or taijasa ahamkdray and vaikdrika ahamkdra. The r^Lja- 
sika ahamkSra cannot mark a new preponderance by itself ; it only 
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helps {sahakdri) the transformations of the sattva preponderance 
and the tamas preponderance. The development of the former 
preponderance, as is easy to see, is only the assumption of a more 
and more determinate character of the buddhi, for we remember 
that buddhi itself has been the resulting transformation of a sattva 
preponderance. Further development with the help of rajas on 
the line of sattva development could only take place when the 
buddhi as mind determined itself in specific ways. The first 
development of the buddhi on this line is called sdttvika or vai~ 
karika ahamkdra. This ahamkSra represents the development 
in buddhi to produce a consciousness-stuff as I or rather “mine,” 
and must thus be distinguished from the first stage as buddhi, the 
function of which is a mere understanding and general datum as 
thisness. 

The ^o or ahamkSra {abhimdna-dravyci) is the specific expres- 
sion of the general consciousness which takes experience as mine. 
The function of the ego is therefore called abhimdna (self-asser- 
tion). From this again come the five cognitive senses of vision, 
touch, smell, taste, and hearing, the five conative senses of speech, 
handling, foot-movement, the ejective sense and the generative 
sense; the prdnas (bio-motor force) which help both conation and 
cognition are but aspects of buddhi-movement as life. The indi- 
vidual ahamkaras and senses are related to the individual buddhis 
by the developing sattva determinations from which they had come 
into being. Each buddhi with its own group of ahatnkara (ego) 
and sense-evolutes thus forms a microcosm separate from similar 
other buddhis with their associated groups. So far therefore as 
knowledge is subject to sense-influence and the ego, it is different 
for each individual, but so far as a general mind {kdratM buddhi) 
apart from sense knowledge irconcerned, there is a community of 
^1 buddhis in the buddhitattva. Even there however each buddhi 
is separated from other buddhis by its own peculiarly associated 
ignorance {avidya). The buddhi and its sattva evolutes of aham- 
kSra and the senses are so related that though they are different 
from buddhi in their functions, they are all comprehended in the 
buddhi, and mark only its gradual differentiations and modes. We 
must again remember in this connection the doctrine of refilling, 
for as buddhi exhausts its part in giving rise to ahainkSra, the de- 
ficiency of buddhi is made good by prakrti; again as ahamkSra 
partially exhausts itself in generating sense-faculties, the defi- 
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ciency is made good by a refilling from the buddhi. Thus the 
change and wastage of each of the stadia are always made good 
and kept constant by a constant refilling from each higher state 
and finally from prakrti. 

The TanmStras and the Paramfi^us*. 

The other tendency, namely that of tamas, has to be helped 
by the liberated rajas of ahamkSra, in order to make itself pre- 
ponderant, and this state in which the tamas succeeds in over- 
coming the sattva side which was so preponderant in the buddhi, 
is called bk&tddi. From this bhutadi with the help of rajas are 
generated the tanmdtras, the immediately preceding causes of the 
gross elements. The bhutsdi thus represents only the intermediate 
st<^e through which the differentiations and regroupings of tamas 
reals in the mahat proceed for the generation of the tanmatras. 
There has been some controversy between SSmkhya and Yoga 
as to whether the tanmatras are generated from the mahat or from 
ahamkara. The situation becomes intelligible if we remember that 
evolution here does not mean coming out or emanation, but in- 
creasing differentiation in integration within the evolving whole. 
Thus the regroupings of tamas reals marks the differentiation 
which takes place within the mahat but through its stage as 
bhutadi. Bhutadi is absolutely homogeneous and inert, devoid 
of all physical and chemical characters except quantum or mass. 
The second stadium tanmatra represents subtle matter, vibratory, 
impingent, radiant, instinct with potential energy. These “poten- 
tials” arise from the unequal aggregation of the original mass-units 
in different proportions and collocations with an unequal distribu- 
tion of the original energy (tajas). The tanmatras possess some- 
thing more than quantum of mass and energy; they possess 
physical characters, some of them penetrability, others powers of 
impact or pressure, others radiant heat, others again capability of 
viscous and cohesive attraction*. 

In intimate relation with those physical characters they also 
possess the potentials of the energies represented by sound, touch, 
colour, taste, and smell ; but, being subtle matter, they are devoid 

^ I have accepted in this section and in the next many of the translations of Sanskrit 
terms and expressions of Dr Seal and am largely indebted to him for his illuminating 
exposition of this subject as given in Ray’s Hindu Chemistry. The credit of explaining 
Sftipkhya physics in the light of the text belongs entirely to him. 

* Dr Seal’s PesiHv Seienees of the Aneimt Hindus. 
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of the peculiar forms which these "potentials” assume in particles 
of gross matter like the atoms and their aggregates. In other 
words, the potentials lodged in subtle matter must undergo peculiar 
transformations by new groupings or collocations before th^ can 
act as sensory stimuli as gross matter, though in the minutest 
particles thereof the sensory stimuli may be infra-sensible {pUn- 
driya but not anudbhutay. 

Of the tanmStras the iabda or dkdia tanmatra (the sound- 
potential) is first generated directly from the bhQtadi. Next 
comes the sparia or the vdyu tanmatra (touch-potential) which is 
generated by the union of a unit of tamas from bhutsdi with the 
Sk3§a tanmStra. The rupa tanmatra (colour-potential) is generated 
similarly by the accretion of a unit of tamas from bhutadi ; the 
rasa tanmatra (taste-potential) or the ap tanmatra is also similarly 
formed. This ap tanmatra ^ain by its union with a unit of tamas 
from bhutsdi produces the gandka tanmatra (smell-potential) or 
the ksiti tanmatra}. The difference of tanmatras or infra-atomic 
units and atoms (paramdnu) is this, that the tanmStras have only 
the potential power of affecting our senses, which must be grouped 
and regrouped in a particular form to constitute a new existence 
as atoms before they can have the power of affecting our senses. 
It is important in this connection to point out that the classifica- 
tion of all gross objects as ksiti, ap, tejas, marut and vyoman is 
not based upon a chemical analysis, but from the points of view 
of the five senses through which knowledge of them could be 
brought home to us. Each of our senses can only apprehend a 
particular quality and thus five different ultimate substances are 
said to exist corresponding to the five qualities which may be 
grasped by the five senses. In accordance with the existence of 
these five elements, the eieistence of the five potential states or 
tanmStras was also conceived to exist as the ground of the five 
gross forms. 

The five classes of atoms are generated from the tanmStras as 
follows: the sound-potential, with accretion of rudiment matter 
from bhutadi generates the aks^-atom. The touch-potentials com- 
bine with the vibratory particles (sound-potential) to generate the 

* Dr Seal’s Pnitive Scienttt ^ tk» Amtknt Bbuhu. 

* There were varions ways in which the fenesis of tanndbas and atoms were ex- 
plained in literatnres other than 13ti|iklqfa;llwr some account of it see Dr Seal’s 
Sci*Heet efth$ AtuittU Hindus. 
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va 3 ni>atom. The light-and-heat potentials combine with toucn- 
potentials and sound-potentials to produce the tejas-atom. The 
taste-potentials combine with light-and-heat potentials, touch- 
potentials and sound-potentials to generate the ap-atom and the 
smell-potentials combine with the preceding potentials to generate 
the earth-atom. The 3ka^-atom possesses penetrability, the vSyu- 
atom impact or mechanical pressure, the tejas-atom radiant heat 
and light, the ap-atom viscous attraction and the earth-atom 
cohesive attraction. The aka^ we have seen forms the transition 
link from the bhutadi to the tanmatra and from the tanmStra to 
the atomic production ; it therefore deserves a special notice at 
this stage. Samkhya distinguishes between a kSrana-Skaia and 
kaiySkaSa. The k3rana-3k3§a (non-atomic and all-pervasive) 
is the formless tamas — the mass in prakrti or bhutadi; it is 
indeed all-pervasive, and is not a mere negation, a mere un- 
occupiedness {avarandbhdvd) or vacujim*. When energy is first 
associated with this tamas element it gives rise to the sound- 
potential ; the atomic 3kaSa is the result of the integration of the 
original mass-units from bhutadi with this sound-potential {Sabda 
tanmatra). Such an 3ka§a-atom is called the karyaka^a; it is 
formed everywhere and held up in the original karana akaSa as 
the medium for the development of vayu atoms. Being atomic 
it occupies limited space. 

The ahainkara and the five tanmatras are technically called 
avitesa or indeterminate, for further determinations or differentia- 
tions of them for the formation of newer categories of existence 
are possible. The eleven senses and the five atoms are called 
vitesa, i.e. determinate, for they cannot further be so determined 
as to form a new cat^ory of existence. It is thus that the course 
of evolution which started in the prakrti reaches its furthest limit 
in the production of the senses on the one side and the atoms 
on the other. Changes no doubt take place in bodies having 
atomic constitution, but these changes are changes of quality due 
to spatial changes in the position of the atoms or to the intro- 
duction of new atoms and their re-arrangement. But these are 
not such that a newer cat^^ory of existence could be formed 1^ 
them which was substantially different from the combined atoms. 

* Dr B. N. Seal in describing this Skite says “Akiia corresponds in some respects 
to the ether of the physicists and in others to what may be called proto^itom (pcotyle)." 
Ray’s History of Hindu Chtmistryx p. 88. 
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The changes that take place in the atomte constitution of things 
certainly deserve to be noticed. But before we go on to this, it 
will be better to enquire about the principle of causation accord- 
ing to which the SSmkhya-Yoga evolution should be compre- 
hended or interpreted. 

Principle of Causation and Conservation of Energy*. 

The question is raised, how can the prakrti supply the de- 
fidences made in its evolutes by the formation of other evolutes 
from them? When from mahat some tanmStras have evolved, or 
when from the tanmStras some atoms have evolved, how can the 
deficiency in mahat and the tanmStras be made good by the 
prakrti ? 

Or again, what is the principle that guides the transformations 
that take place in the atomic stage when one gross body, say milk, 
changes into curd, and so on? SStnkhya says that “as the total 
energy remains the same while the world is constantly evolving, 
cause and effect are only more or less evolved forms of the same 
ultimate Enei^. The sum of effects exists in the sum of causes 
in a potential form. The grouping or collocation alone changes, 
and this brings on the manifestation of the latent powers of the 
gunas, but without creation of anything new. What is called the 
(material) cause is only the power which is efficient in the pro- 
duction or rather the vehicle of the power. This power is the 
unmanifested (or potential) form of the Enei^ set {rtciudbh&ta- 
vrtti) in the effect. But the concomitant conditions are necessary 
to call forth the so-called material cause into activity*.” The 
appearance of an effect (such as the manifestation of the figure 
of the statue in the marble block by the causal efficiency of the 
sculptor’s art) is only its passage from potentiality to actuality 
and the concomitant conditions {sahakdri-Sakti) or efficient cause 
{nimitta-karana, such as the sculptor’s art) is a sort of mechanical 
help or instrumental help to this passage or the transition*. The 
refilling from prakrti thus means nothing more than this, that 
by the inherent teleology of the prakrti, the reals there are so 
collocated as to be transformed into mahat as those of the mahat 
have been collocated to form the bhutsdi or the tanmStras. 

* VyOsabhUfya ud YtgmaiiHha, tv. 3 ; TattvavtUtOra^ iv. 3. 

* Raj, Hitlory rfHinAi ChtmUtry, p. 71. * IHd. p. 73. 
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Y<^fa however ejcplains this more vividly on the basis of 
transformation of the liberated potential energy. The sum of 
material causes potentially contains the energy manifested in the 
sum of effects. When the effectuating condition is added to the 
sum of material conditions in a given collocation, all that happens 
is that a stimulus is imparted which removes the arrest, disturbs 
the relatively stable equilibrium, and brings on a liberation of 
energy together with a fresh collocation t^guntisannpueiauiiesci). 
As the owner of an adjacent field in transferring water from one 
field to another of the same or lower level has only to remove 
the obstructing mud barriers, whereupon the water flows of itself 
to the other field, so when the efficient or instrumental causes 
(such as the sculptor’s art) remove the barrier inherent in any 
collocation against its transformation into any other collocation, 
the energy from that collocation flows out in a corresponding 
manner and determines the collocation. Thus for example the 
energy which collocated the milk-atoms to form milk was in a 
state of arrest in the milk state. If by heat or other causes this 
barrier is removed, the energy naturally changes direction in a 
corresponding manner and collocates the atoms accordingly for 
the formation of curd. So also as soon as the barriers are removed 
from the prakrti, guided by the constant will of I^vara, the reals 
in equilibrium in the state of prakrti leave their state of arrest 
and evolve themselves into mahat, etc. 

Change as the formation of new collocations. 

It is easy to see from what we have already said that any 
collocation of atoms forming a thing could not change its form, 
unless the barrier inherent or caused by the formation of the 
present collocation could be removed by some other extraneous 
instrumental cause. All gross things are formed by the colloca- 
tion of the five atoms of ksiti, ap, tejas, marut, and vyoman. The 
difference between one thing and another is simply this, that its 
collocation of atoms or the arrangement or grouping of atoms 
is different from that in another. The formation of a collocation 
has an inherent barrier sigainst any change, which keeps that 
collocation in a state of equilibrium, and it is easy to see that 
these barriers exist in infinite directions in which all the other 
infinite objects of the world exist From whichever side the barrier 
is removed, the eneigy flows in that direction and helps the 
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formation of a corresponding object Provide the suitable'barriers 
could be removed, anything could be changed into any other thing. 
And it is believed that the Yogins can acquire the powers by 
which they can remove any barriers, and thus make anything out of 
any other thing. But generally in the normal course of events the 
line of evolution follows “a definite law which cannot be over- 
stepped” {parittdmakramaniyama) or in other words there are 
some natural barriers which cannot be removed, and thus the 
evolutionary course has to take a path to the exclusion of those 
lines where the barriers could not be removed. Thus saffron grows 
in countries like Kashmere and not in Bengal, this is limitation of 
countries {deidpabandka) ; certain kinds of paddy grow in the rainy 
season only, this is limitation of season or time {jMddpabandhd)\ 
deer cannot beget men, this is limitation by form {dkdrdpabandhay, 
curd can come out of milk, this is the limitation of causes (nimit- 
tdpabandhd). The evolutionary course can thiis follow only that 
path which is not barricaded by any of these limitations or natural 
obstructions*. 

Change is taking place everywhere, from the smallest and least 
to the highest. Atoms and reals are continually vibrating and 
changing places in any and every object. At eaeh moment the 
whole universe is undergoing change, and the collocation of atoms 
at any moment is different from what it was at the previous 
moment. When these changes are perceivable, they are perceived 
as dharmaparindma or changes of dharma or quality; but per- 
ceived or unperceived the changes are continually going on. This 
change of appearance may be viewed from another aspect by 
virtue of which we may call it present or past, and old or new, 
and these are respectively called the laksmfoparittdma anAavasthd- 
paritfdma. At every moment every object of the world is under- 
going evolution or change, change as past, present and future, 
as new, old or unborn. When any change is in a potential state 
we call it future, when manifested present, when it becomes sub- 
latent again it is said to be past. Thus it is that the potential, 
manifest, and sub-latent changes of a thing are called future, 
present and past*. 

* VyHsokhitya, TattwamfiradS and YtgavirUika, ill. 14. 

* It is well to note in this connection that SSipkhya-yoga does not admit the exist- 

ence of time as an independent entity like the NySya-VeUesilm Time represents the 
Older of moments in which tke tnind.giasps the phenomenal changes. It is hence a 
construction of the mind The time requited by an atom to move 
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Causation as SatkSryavSda (the theory that the effect poten- 
tially exists before it is generated by the movement of 

tile cause). 

The above consideration brings us to an important aspect of 
the Samkh3ra view of causation as satkaryavdda. Samkhya holds 
that there can be no production of a thing previously non-existent ; 
causation means the appearance or manifestation of a quality due 
to certain change of collocations in the causes which were already 
held in them in a potential form. Production of effect only means 
an internal change of the arrangement of atoms in the cause, and 
this exists in it in a potential form, and just a little loosening of 
the barrier which was standing in the way of the happening of 
such a change of arrangement will produce the desired new col- 
location — the effect. This doctrine is called satkaryavada, i.e. 
that the kSrya or effect is sat or existent even before the causal 
operation to produce the effect was launched. The oil exists in 
the sesamum, the statue in the stone, the curd in the milk. The 
causal operation (karakavydpara') only renders that manifest 
{avirbhUtd) which was formerly in an unmanifested condition 
(tirokitay. 

The Buddhists also believed in change, as much as SSmkhya 
did, but with them there was no background to the change; 
every change was thus absolutely a new one, and when it was 
past, the next moment the change was lost absolutely. There 
were only the passing dharmas or manifestations of forms and 
qualities, but there was no permanent underlying dharma or sub- 
stance. SSmkhya also holds in the continual change of dharmas, 
but it also holds that these dharmas represent only the conditions 
of the permanent reals. The conditions and collocations of the reals 
change constantly, but the reals themselves are unchangeable. 
The effect according to the Buddhists was non-existent, it came 
into being for a moment and was lost. On account of this theory 
of causation and also on account of their doctrine of iunya, they 
were called vaindSikas (nihilists) by the Vedantins. This doctrine 
is therefore contrasted to Samkhya doctrine as asatkdryavdda. 

its own messnre of space is called a moment {iftuui) ot one unit of time. Vtjfiina 
Bhikyn regards one nmt movement of the guvas or reals as a moment. When by 
true wisdom the gnyas are perceived as they are both the illusoiy notions of tune and 
qwee vanish. iyesaieeg>a, TaUvavmSaradt, and KgostfrMtb, in. $* and in. 13. 

’ Tattvakatuiuiii, 9. 

S. 
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The Jain view holds that both these views are relatively trae and 
that from one point of view satkSryavSda is true and from another 
asatlcSryavSda. The SSmkhya view that the cause is continually 
transforming itself into its effects is technically called paritfdma- 
vada as s^inst the VedSnta view called the vivarttavadax that 
cause remains ever the same, and what we call effects are but 
illusory impositions of mere unreal appearance of name and form 
— mere Maya*. 

SStpkhya Atheism and Yoga Theism. 

Granted that the interchange of the positions of the infinite 
number of reals produce all the world and its transformations; 
whence comes this fixed order of the universe, the fixed order of 
cause and effect, the fixed order of the so-called barriers which 
prevent the transformation of any cause into any effect or the 
first disturbance of the equilibrium of the prakrti? Samkhya 
denies the existence of ISvara(God) or anyother exterior influence, 
and holds that there is an inherent tendency in these reals which 
guides all their movements. This tendency or teleology demands 
that the movements of the reals should be in such a manner that 
they may render some service to the souls either in the direction 
of enjoyment or salvation. It is by the natural course of such a 
tendency that prakrti is disturbed, and the gunas develop on two 
lines — on the mental plane, citta or mind comprising the sense 
faculties, and on the objective plane as material objects; and it is 
in fulfilment of the demands of this tendency that on the one 
hand take place subjective experiences as the changes of the 
buddhi and on the other the infinite modes of the changes of ob- 
jective things. It is this tendency to be of service to the purusas 
{purnsurthatd) that guides all the movements of the reals, restrains 
all disorder, renders the world a fit object of experience, and 
finally rouses them to turn back from the world and seek to attain 
liberation from the association of prakrti and its gratuitous service, 
which causes us all this trouble of samsSra. 

Yoga here asks, how the blind tendency of the non-intelligent 

* Both the VedinU and the Sinikh/a theories of cansatioa are sometimes loosely 
called stlkOryj/aoida, Bat correedy, speaking as some diseenting commentaton have 
pointed oat, the VedSnta theory of oadaation dwald be colled satkiTapavida tut ac- 
ooidiog to it the ktra^m (caasel aldM taitta (lot) and all (aOMts) are illaaoty 

appeaiaaces of the kStapa; hut'aco^ing to SSipkhya die kiiyyaeaistsui a potential 
slate in the kimpa and is hence always existing and real. 
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prakrti can bring forth this order and harmony of the universe, 
how can it determine what course of evolution will be of the best 
service to the purusas, how can it remove its own barriers and 
lend itself to the evolutionary process from the state of prakrti 
equilibrium? How too can this blind tendency so r^^late the 
evolutionary order that all men must suffer pains according to 
their bad karmas, and happiness according to their good ones? 
There must be some inteil^nt Being who shouid help the course 
of evolution in such a way that this system of order and harmony 
may be attained. This Being is livara. I^vara is a purusa who 
had never been subject to ignorance, afflictions, or passions. His 
body is of pure sattva quality which can never be touched by 
ignorance. He is all knowledge and all powerful. He has a per- 
manent wish that those barriers in the course of the evolution of 
the reals by which the evolution of the gunas may best serve the 
double interest of the purusa’s experience (bhoga) and liberation 
{apwarga) should be removed. It is according to this perma- 
nent will of livara that the proper barriers are removed and the 
gunas follow naturally an intelligent course of evolution for the 
service of the best interests of the puru^. ISvara has not created 
the prakrti; he only disturbs the equilibrium of the prakrti in its 
quiescent state, and later on helps it to follow an intelligent order 
by which the fruits of karma are properly distributed and the order 
of the world is brought about. This acknowledgement of ISvara 
in Yoga and its denial by SSmkhya marks the main theoretic 
difference between the two according to which the Y<^ and 
SSipkhyaare distinguished as Seivara SSmkhya (SSmkhya with 
I^ara) and Niriivara SSmkhya (Atheistic SSmkhya)'. 

Buddhi and Purusa. 

The question again arises that though puru$a is pure intel- 
ligence, the gunas are non-intelligent subtle substances, how 
can the latter come into touch with the former? Moreover, 
the purusa is pure inactive intelligence without any touch of 
impurity and what service or need can sudi a purusa have of 
the gunas? This difficulty is anticipated by SSinkhya, which has 
already made room for its answer by assuming that one class of 
the gunas called sattva is such that it resembles the purity and 
the intdl^ence of the purusa to a very hi^ degree, so much so 
* nomnmtarma, iv. 3; KyotafAtta. 1. *4: “d PrmactmtMMgf, v. i-n. 
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that it can reflect the intelligence of the puru^, and thus tender 
its non>intelligent transformations to appear as if they were in- 
telligent Thus all our thoughts and other emotional or volitional 
operations are really the non-intelligent transformations of the 
buddhi or citta having a large sattva preponderance; but by virtue 
of the reflection of the punisa in the buddhi, these appear as if 
they are intelligent. The self (puru^) according to Samkhya- 
Yoga is not directly demonstrated hy self-consciousness. Its 
existence is a matter of inference on teleolc^cal grounds and 
grounds of moral responsibility. The self cannot be directly 
noticed as being separate from the buddhi modifications. Through 
b^nningless ignorance there is a confusion and the changing 
states of buddhi are regarded as conscious. These buddhi changes 
are further so associated with the reflection of the punisa in the 
buddhi that they are interpreted as the experiences of the punisa. 
This association of the buddhi with the reflection of the punisa 
in the buddhi has such a special fitness (yogyttid) that it is inter- 
preted as the experience of the punisa. This explanation of 
VScaspati of the situation is objected to by Vijfiana Bhiksu. 
VijliSna Bhiksu says that the association of the buddhi with the 
image of the purusa cannot give us the notion of a real person 
who undergoes the experiences. It is to be supposed therefore 
that when the buddhi is intelligized by the reflection of the punisa, 
it is then superimposed upon the purusa, and we have the notion 
of an abiding person who experiences^ Whatever may be the 
explanation, it seems that the union of the buddhi with the purusa 
is somewhat mystical. As a result of this reflection of at on 
buddhi and the superimposition of the buddhi the purusa cannot 
realize that the transformations of the buddhi are not its own. 
Buddhi resembles purusa in transparency, and the purusa fails to 
differentiate itself from the modifications of the buddhi, and as 
a result of this non-distinction the puru» becomes bound down 
to the buddhi, always failing to recognize the truth that the 
buddhi and its transformations are wholly alien to it. This non- 
distinction of puru^ from buddhi which is itself a mode of buddhi 
is what is meant by avufyd (non-knowledge) in Ssmkhya, and is 
the root of all experience and all misery*. 

* TcUttmuaUermit Hid Y^avirttikm, I. 4. 

* Thi$ indicates the nature •of the analjrsis of illusion with SSinkhya. It is the 
Bon-i^pKbension of the distinction of two things (e.g. the snake and the rope) that 
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Yoga holds a slightly difierent view and supposes that the 
puru» not only fails to distinguish the difference between it- 
self and the buddhi but positively takes the transformations of 
buddhi as its own. It is no non-perception of the difference 
but positively false knowledge, that we take the puruM to be 
that which it is not ifmyathakhyati). It takes the changing, 
impure, sorrowful, and objective prakrti or buddhi to be the 
changeless, pure, happiness-begetting subject. It wrongly thinks 
buddhi to be the self and regards it as pure, permanent and 
capable of giving us happiness. This is the avidyS of Yoga. 
A buddhi associated with a puru^ is dominated by such an 
avidyS, and when birth after birth the same buddhi is associated 
with the same purusa, it cannot easily get rid of this avidyS. 
If in the meantime pralaya takes place, the buddhi is submerged 
in the prakrti, and the avidyS also sleeps with it When at the 
beginning of the next creation the individual buddhis associated 
with the purusas emerge, the old avidySs also become manifest 
by virtue of it and the buddhis associate themselves with the 
purusas to which they were attached before the pralaya. Thus 
proceeds the course of sainsSra. When the avidya of a person 
is rooted out by the rise of true knowledge, the buddhi fails to 
attach itself to the purusa and is forever dissociated from it, and 
this is the state of mukti. 

The Cognitive Process and some characteristics of Citta. 

It has been said that buddhi and the internal objects have 
evolved in order to giving scope to the experience of the purusa. 
What is the process of this experience? Sainkhya (as explained 
by Vacaspati) holds that through the senses the buddhi comfes 
into touch with external objects. At the first moment of this 
touch there is an indeterminate consciousness in which the parti- 
culars of the thing cannot be noticed. This is called nirvikalpa 
pratyakfa (indeterminate perception). At the next moment by 
the function of the samkalpa (synthesis) and vikalpa (abstraction 
or imsgination) of manas (mind-organ) the thing is perceived in 
all its determinate character; the manas differentiates, int^rates, 
and associates the sense-data received through the senses, and 

is the OMise of illusion ; it is therefore cSlled the akkySH (non-apprehensioB) theofjr of 
illusion whicK must be distinguished firom the anyathSkhySA (ntisnpprdieiidoB) thMcjr 
of illusion of Yoga which consists in positiveljr misapprehcodiiig one (e-g. dM npc) 
for the other (:.g. snake). Yogovarttiha, i. 8. 
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thus generates the determinate perception, which when intelligized 
by the purusa and associated with it becomes interpreted as the 
experience of the person. The action of the senses, ahamkSra, 
and buddhi, may take place sometimes successively and at other 
times as in cases of sudden fear simultaneously. VijflSna Bhiksu 
differs from this view of VScaspati, and denies the synthetic 
activity of the mind-organ (manas), and says that the buddhi 
directly comes into touch with the objects through the senses. 
At the first moment of touch the perception is indeterminate, 
but at the second moment it becomes clear and determinate*. 
It is evident that on this view the importance of manas is reduced 
to a minimum and it is r^arded as being only the faculty of de- 
sire, doubt and imagination. 

Buddhi, including ahamkSra and the senses, often called citta 
in Yoga, is always incessantly suffering changes like the fiame 
of a lamp; it is made up of a large preponderance of the pure 
sattva substances, and is constantly moulding itself from one con- 
tent to another. These images the dual reflection of buddhi 
amd purusa aure constamtly becoming conscious, and are being 
interpreted as the experiences of a person. The existence of the 
purusa is to be postulated for explaining the illumination of con- 
sciousness and for explaining experience and moral endeavour. 
The buddhi is spread ail over the body, as it were, for it is by its 
functions that the life of the body is kept up; for the Simkhya 
does not auimit any separate prSna viyu (vital breath) to keep the 
body living. What are called vayus (bio-motor force) in Vedanta 
aure but the different modes of operation of this category of 
buddhi, which acts ail through the body amd by its diverse move- 
ments performs the life-fonctions amd sense-functions of the body. 

^ As the contact of the baddhi with the external objects takes place through the 
senses, the sense-data of colours, etc., are modified by the senses if they are defective. 
The spatial qualities of things are however perceived by the senses directly, but the 
time-<^er is a scheme of the citta or the buddhi. Generally speaking Yoga holds 
that the external objects are faithfully copied by the buddhi in which they are reflected, 
like trees in a lake : 

** tasmimSta dorpaufi spAdrd samastd vashtdr^ayah 
imdsuiit pratUimbamiisaraiUfa tapulrumdh** YogavArttika^ i. 4. 

The buddhi assumes the form of the object which is reflected on it by the senses, 
or rather the mind flows out throAgb Um senses to the external objects and assumes 
their fonns: ** jaifnyujya tadg$!a^ 

AaebM parii^mo 

tkaum H .** YBiguDAritiha^ 1. vi. 7.' Contrast 97 and 30. 
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Apart from the perceptions and the life-functions, buddhi, or 
rather citta as Yoga describes it, contains within it the root im- 
pressions {satpskdrcLs) and the tastes and instincts or tendencies 
of all past lives (pasanoL)^. These samskSras are revived under suit- 
able associations. Every man had had infinite numbers of births in 
their past lives as man and as some animal. In all these lives the 
same citta was always following him. The citta has thus collected 
within itself the instincts and tendencies of all those different 
animal lives. It is knotted with these vSsanas like a net If a man 
passes into a dog life by rebirth, the vSsanSs of a dog life, which 
the man must have had in some of his previous infinite number of 
births, are revived, and the man's tendencies become like those of 
a dog. He forgets the experiences of his previous life and becomes 
attached to enjoyment in the manner of a dog. It is by the revival 
of the vSsanS suitable to each particular birth that there cannot be 
any collision such as might have occurred if the instincts and 
tendencies of a previous dog-life were active when any one was 
bom as man. 

The samskSras represent the root impressions by which any 
habit of life that man has lived through, or any pleasure in 
which he took delight for some time, or any passions which were 

1 The word saxnskara is used Pi^ini who probably preceded Buddha in three 
different senses : (i) improving a thing as distinguished from generating a new quality 
{SaUt utkarfddhdnam samskdrah^ Ka^ika on Pa^^ini, VI. ii. i6), (s) conglomeration 
or aggregation, and (3) adornment (Pacini, vi. i. 137, 138). In the Pitakas the word 
sankhdra is used in various senses such as constructing, preparing, perfecting, embel- 
lishing, aggregation, matter, karma, the skandhas (collected by Childers). In fact 
sahkhara stands for almost anythii^ of which impermanence could be predicated* 
But in spite of so many diversities of meaning I venture to suggest that the meaning 
of aggregation {samavdya of Pdoini) is prominent. The word sams^aroti is used in 
Kau^Itaki, 11. 6 , Ch&ndogya, iv. xvi. 3, 3, 4, viii. 8, 5, and Brhadiraoyaka, vi. iii. i, 
in the sense of improving. 1 have not yet come across any literary use of the second 
meaning in Sanskrit. The meaning of saipskara in Hindu philosophy is altogether 
different. It means the impressions (which exist sub-consciously in the mind) of the 
objects experienced. All our experiences whether cognitive, emotional or conative 
exist in sub-conscious states and may under suitable conditions be reproduced as 
memory (smrti). The word vasani ( Voiga s&tra^ iv. 24) seems to be a later word. The 
earlier Upani^ads do not mention it and so far as I know it is not mentioned in the Pili 
pitakas. Ahhidhdnappadlpikd of Moggallana mentions it, and it occurs in the Muktika 
Upanifad. It comes from the root to stay. It is often loosely used in the sense 
of saipskira, and in Vydsabhdfya they are identified in iv. 9. But visanft generally 
refers to the tendencies of past lives most of which lie dormant in the mind. Only those 
appear which can find scope in this life. But saipskftras are the sub-conscious states 
which are being constantly generated by experience. VSsanis are innate aaqidEiras not 
acquired in this life. See Vydsabkdtya^ TaUvdvaiidrddi and II. 13. 
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engrossing to him, tend to be revived, for though these might 
not now be experienced, yet the fact that thqr were experienced 
before has so moulded and given shape to the dtta that the 
citta «rill try to reproduce them by its own nature even without 
any such effort on our part To saf^uard against the revival of 
any undesirable idea or tendency it is therefore necessary that its 
roots as already left in the citta in the form of samslcSras should 
be eradicated completely by the formation of the habit of a con> 
trary tendency, which if made sufficiently strong will by its own 
samskSra naturally stop the revival of the previous undesirable 
samskSras. 

Apart from these the citta possesses volitional activity (cesta) 

which the conative senses are brought into relation to their 
objects. There is also the reserved potent power (Jakti) of citta, 
by which it can restrain itself and change its courses or continue 
to persist in any one direction. These characteristics are involved 
in the very essence of citta, and form the g^undwork of the Y<^a 
method of practice, which consists in steadying a particular state 
of mind to the exclusion of others. 

Merit or demerit (punya, papd) also is imbedded in the citta 
as its tendencies, r^^lating the mode of its movements, and 
giving pleasures and pains in accordance with it. 

Sorrow and its Dissolution*. 

Sstnkhya and the Yoga, like the Buddhists, hold that all 
experience is sorrowful. Tamas, we know, represents the pain 
substance. As tamas must be present in some degree in all com- 
binations, all intellectual operations are fraught with some degree 
of painful feeling. Moreover even in states of temporary pleasure, 
we had sorrow at the pr^ious moment when we had solicited 
it, and we have sorrow even when we enjoy it, for we have the 
fear that we may lose it. The sum total of sorrows is thus much 
greater than the pleasures, and the pleasures only strengthen the 
keenness of the sorrow. The wiser the man the greater is his 
capacity of realizing that the world and our experiences are all full 
of sorrow. For unless a man is convinced of this great truth that 
all is sorrow, and that temporary pleasures, whether generated by 
ordinary worldly experience or by enjoying heavenly experiences 
through the performance of Vedic sacrifices, are quite unable to 

* TSMtaMtflnitf Mid 11. 15, Mid TtOtvakatmudi, t. 
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eradicate the roots of sorrow, he will not be anxious for mukti or 
the final uprooting of pains. A man must feel that all pleasures 
lead to sorrow, and that the ordinary ways of removing 
sorrows by seeking enjoyment cannot remove them ultimately; 
he must turn his back on the pleasures of the world and on the 
pleasures of paradise. The performances of sacrifices according 
to the Vedic rites may indeed give happiness, but as these involve 
the sacrifice of animals they must involve some sins and hence also 
some pains. Thus the performance of these cannot be regarded 
as desirable. It is when a man ceases from seeking pleasures 
that he thinks how best he can eradicate the roots of sorrow. 
Philosophy shows how extensive is sorrow, why sorrow comes, 
what is the way to uproot it, and what is the state when it is 
uprooted. The man who has resolved to uproot sorrow turns to 
philosophy to find out the means of doing it. 

The way of eradicating the root of sorrow is thus the practical 
enquiry of the Samkhya philosophy^ All experiences are sorrow. 
Therefore some means must be discovered by which all experi- 
ences may be shut out for ever. Death cannot bring it, for after 
death we shall have rebirth. So long as citta (mind) and purusa 
are associated with each other, the sufferings will continue. 
Citta must be dissociated from purusa. Citta or buddhi, SSm- 
khya says, is associated with purusa because of the non-dis- 
tinction of itself from buddhi*. It is necessary therefore that in 
buddhi we should be able to generate the true conception of the 
nature of purusa ; when this true conception of purusa arises in 
the buddhi it feels itself to be different, and distinct, from and 
quite unrelated to purusa, and thus ignorance is destroyed. As 
a result of that, buddhi turns its back on purusa and can no 
longer bind it to its experiences, which are all irrevocably con- 
nected with sorrow, and thus the purusa remains in its true 
form. This according to Samkhya philosophy is alone adequate 
to bring about the liberation of the purusa. Prakrti which was 
leading us through cycles of experiences from birth to birth, fulfils 
its final purpose when this true knowledge arises differentiating 

^ Yoga puts it in a slightly modified form. Its object is the cessation of the rebirth- 
process which is so much associated with sorrow {duhkhabahulah sa$^rah 

* The word ciUa is a Yoga term. It is so called because it is the repository of all 
sub-conscious states. Sftipkhya generally uses the wcMfd buddhi. Both the words mean 
the substance, the mind, but they emphasise ito two different functions. Buddhi 
means intellection* 
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puni^ from prakrtL This final purpose being attained the 
prak|ti can never again bind the purusa with reference to whom 
this right knowledge was generated ; for other puru^ however 
the bondage remains as before, and they continue their experi- 
ences from one birth to another in an endless cycle. 

Ycga, however, thinks that mere philosophy is not sufficient. 
In order to bring about liberation it is not enough that a true 
knowledge differentiating puru» and buddhi should arise, but it 
is necessary that all the old habits of experience of buddhi, all 
its samskaras should be once for all destroyed never to be revived 
again. At this stage the buddhi is transformed into its purest 
state, reflecting steadily the true nature of the purusa. This is 
the kevala (oneness) state of existence after which (all samskaras, 
all avidyS being altc^ether uprooted) the citta is impotent any 
longer to hold on to the purusa, and like a stone hurled from a 
mountain top, gravitates back into the prakrti^ To destroy the 
old samskaras, knowledge alone not being sufficient, a graduated 
course of practice is necessary. This graduated practice should 
be so arranged that by generating the practice of living higher 
and better modes of life, and steadying the mind on its subtler 
states, the habits of ordinary life may be removed. As the yogin 
advances he has to give up what he had adopted as good and 
try for that which is still better. Continuing thus he reaches the 
state when the buddhi is in its ultimate perfection and purity. 
At this stage the buddhi assumes the form of the purusa, and 
final liberation takes place. 

Karmas in Y(^ are divided into four classes: (i) St^la or 
white {put^a, those that produce happiness), (2) krma or black 
{papa, those that produce sorrow), (3) iukta-kf^na {pu^ya-pdpa, 
most of our ordinary actions are partly virtuous and partly vicious 
as they involve, if not anything else, at least the death of many 
insects), (4) aSukldkyfna (those inner acts of self-abn^ation, and 
meditation which are devoid of any fruits as pleasures or pains). 
All external actions involve some sins, for it is difficult to work 
in the world and avoid taking the lives of insects*. All karmas 

* BothSiipUiTaand Vt^ipeakoftbiseiiMiicipatedstateas (•lone-ncH), 

the fomier becanie all sorrows have l>eeo absolvtely uprooted, never to grow op again 
and Uie latter because at this state ptaruia wwaains for ever alone without any associa- 
tion with buddhi, see SamiAjim UHie, and Viga stUras, iv. 34. 

* Vyaitihatya and Tattvaviiiaivdt, iv. 7. 
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proceed from the five-fold affiictions {kUS€u\ namely avidyd, 
astnitd, raga, dvefa and abktHiveSa. 

We have already noticed what was meant by avidyS. It con- 
sists generally in ascribing intelligence to buddhi, in thinking it 
as permanent and leading to happiness. This false knowledge 
while remaining in this form further manifests itself in the other 
four forms of asmita, etc. AsmitS means the thinking of worldly 
objects and our experiences as really belonging, to us — ^the 
sense of " mine ” or “ I ” to things that really are the qualities or 
transformations of the gunas. Riga means the consequent attach- 
ment to pleasures and things. Dvesa means aversion or antipathy 
to unpleasant things. Abhinive^ is the desire for life or love of 
life — the will to be. We proceed to work because we think our 
experiences to be our own, our body to be our own, our family 
to be our own, our possessions to be our own ; because we are 
attached to these ; because we feel great antipathy against any 
mischief that might befall them, and also because ive love our 
life and always try to preserve it against any mischief. These all 
proceed, as is easy to see, fro.m their root avidya, which consists 
in the false identification of buddhi with puru^. These five, 
avidya, asmita, raga, dve^ and abhiniveSa, permeate our buddhi, 
and lead us to perform karma and to suffer. These together 
with the performed karmas which lie inherent in the buddhi as 
a particular mode of it transmigrate with the buddhi from birth 
to birth, and it is hard to get rid of them*. The karma in the 
aspect in which it lies in the buddhi as a mode or modification of 
it is called karmdSaya (the bed of karma for the purusa to lie in). 
We perform a karma actuated by the vicious tendencies (kleia) of 
the buddhL The karma when thus performed leaves its stain or 
modification on the buddhi, and it is so ordained according to the 
teleolc^[y of the prakrti and the removal of obstacles in the course 
of its evolution in accordance with it by the permanent will of 
livara that each vicious action brings sufferance and a virtuous 
one pleasure. 

The karmas performed in the present life will generally ac- 
cumulate, and when the time for giving their fruits comes, such 
a life is ordained for the person, such a body is made ready for 
him according to the evolution of prakrti as shall make it possible 
for him to suffer or enjoy the fruits thereof. The karma of the 

* iyotaUaiya and Titttvaoa$Mmei, II. 3^9. 
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present life thus determines the paiticular kind of future birth 
(as this or that animal or man), the period of life (ayuf) and the 
painful or pleasurable experiences {phogd) destined for that life. 
Exceedingly good actions and extremely bad actions often pro- 
duce their effects in this life. It may also happen that a man has 
done certain bad actions, for the realization of the fruits of which 
he requires a dog-life and good actions for the fruits of which 
he requires a man-life. In such cases the good action may remain 
in abeyance and the man may suffer the pains of a d(^-life first 
and then be bom again as a man to enjoy the fruits of his good 
actions. But if we can remove ignorance and the other afflictions, 
all his previous unfulfilled karmas are for ever lost and cannot 
again be revived. He has of course to suffer the fraits of those 
karmas which have already ripened. This is the jivanmukti stage, 
when the s^e has attained true knowledge and is yet suffering 
mundane life in order to experience the karmas that have already 
ripened soffiskdravaidt cedtrabhramvuaddhftaSarlraip^ 

Citta. 

The word Yc^a which was formerly used in Vedic literature 
in the sense of the restraint of the senses is used by Patafijali in 
his Yoga sUtra in the sense of the partial or full restraint or 
steadying of the states of citta. Some sort of concentration may 
be brought about by violent passions, as when fighting against 
a mortal enemy, or even by an ignorant attachment or instinct 
The citta which has the concentration of the former type is called 
ksipta (wild) and of the latter type pram&dha (ignorant). There 
is another kind of citta, as with all ordinary people, in which 
concentration is only possible for a time, the mind remaining 
steady on one thing for a short time leaves that off and clings to 
another thing and so oilT This is called the vikfipia (unsteady) 
stage of mind {cittabhUmi). As distinguished from these there is 
an advanced stage of citta in which it can concentrate steadily on 
an object for a long time. This is the ekdgra (one-pointed) stage. 
There is a still further advanced stage in which the citta processes 
are absolutely stopped. This happens immediately before mukti, 
and is called the nirodha (cessation) state of citta. The purpose of 
Yoga is to achieve the conditions of the last two stages of citta. 

The cittas have five ptocesses (ty/ri*), (l) pramana^ (valid 

^ Siipkhya holds that both vatt^h^f and invalidity of any cognition depend upon 
the cognitive state itself and not on correspondence with extemni tacts or objects 
{tvaiah pfdmd!g(yafgt svaia^, llie contribution of Sfttpkhya to the doc- 
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cognitive states such as are generated by perception, inference 
and scriptural testimony), (2) viparyaya (false knowledge, illusion, 
(3) vikalpa (abstraction, construction and different kinds of 
imagination), (4) nidra (sleep, is a vacant state of mind, in which 
tamas tends to predominate), (5) smrti (memory). 

These states of mind (vrtsi) comprise our inner experience. 
When they lead us towards samsara into the course of passions 
and their satisfactions, they are said to be k/tsfa (afflicted or 
leading to affliction) ; when they lead us towards liberation, they 
are called ailisfa (unafflicted). To whichever side we go, towards 
samsara or towards mukti, we have to make use of our states of 
mind ; the states which are bad often alternate with good states, 
and whichever state should tend towards our final good (libera- 
tion) must be regarded as good. 

This draws attention to that important characteristic of citta, 
that it sometimes tends towards good (i.e. liberation) and some- 
times towards bad (samsara). It is like a river, as the Vydsa- 
bhdsya says, which flows both ways, towards sin and towards the 
good. The teleology of prakrti requires that it should produce 
in man the samsara as well as the liberation tendency. 

Thus in accordance with it in the midst of many bad thoughts 
and bad habits there come good moral will and good thoughts, 
and in the midst of good thoughts and habits come also bad 
thoughts and vicious tendencies. The will to be good is therefore 
never lost in man, as it is an innate tendency in him which is 
as strong as his desire to enjoy pleasures. This point is rather 
remarkable, for it gives us the key of Yoga ethics and shows that 
our desire of liberation is not actuated by any hedonistic attraction 
for happiness or even removal of pain, but by an innate tendency 
of the mind to follow the path of liberation^ Removal of pains 

trine of inference is not definitely known. What little Vacaspati says on the subject has 
been borrowed from Vitsyftyana such as the pufvavat^ fefovat and s&mdnyatodrfta types 
of inference, and these may better be consulted in our chapter on NySya or in the TiUpar- 
yaiikd of VScaspati. Saipkhya inference was probably from particular to particular on 
the ground of seven kinds of relations according to which th^ had seven kinds of in- 
ference ^•mdiranimittasamycgwtrodktsaMacdrtdkt^. SvasiamibadkyaghMUfyai^ sOin- 
khydndm soptodhanumd^' (Tdiparyaifka, p. 109). Sfiipkhya definition of inference as 
given by Udyotakara (i. i. v) is ** sambandhdiUkasmdi praiyakfacehesaHddhiramimd' 
nam.'* 

^ Sfepkhya however makes the absolute and complete destruction of three kinds 
of sorrows, SdhyStm$ka (generated internally by the illness of the body or the unsatis- 
fied passions of the mind), ddhibkautiha (gcmeiated externally by the injuries inflicted 
by other men, beasts, etc.) and adhidaivika (generated by the injuries inflicted by demons 
and ghosts) the object of all our endeavours 
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is of course the concomitant effect of following such a course, but 
still the motive to follow this path is a natural and irresistible 
tendency of the mind. Man has power {iakii) stored up in his 
citta, and he has to use it in such a way that this tendency may 
gradually grow stronger and stronger and ultimately uproot the 
other. He must succeed in this, since prakrti wants liberation for 
her final realization K 

Yoga Purificatory Practices (Parikarma). 

The purpose of Yoga meditation is to steady the mind on 
the gradually advancing stages of thoughts towards liberation, 
so that vicious tendencies may gradually be more and more 
weakened and at last disappear altc^ether. But before the mind 
can be fit for this lofty meditation, it is necessary that it should 
be purged of ordinary impurities. Thus the intending yogin 
should practise absolute non-injury to all living beings {ahitma), 
absolute and strict truthfulness (satya), non-stealing {asUya\ 
absolute sexual restraint {brakmacatyei) and the acceptance of 
nothing but that which is absolutely necessaty {aparigraka). 
These are collectively called yatna. Again side by side with these 
abstinences one must also practise external cleanliness by ablu- 
tions and inner cleanliness of the mind, contentment of mind, the 
habit of bearing all privations of heat and cold, or keeping the 
body unmoved and remaining silent in speech (tapas), the study 
of philosophy (svdd^dya) and meditation on livara (ISvara- 
pratfidhoHa). These are collectively called To these are 

also to be added certain other moral disciplines such as pratipedtfo- 
bkdmmd, ptaiiri, karuftd, mudita and upekfd. Pratipaksa-bhivana 
means that whenever a bad thoi^^ht (e.g. selfish motive) may 
come one should pracdx the opposite good thought (self- 
sacrifice); so that the bad thoughts may not find any scope. 
Most of our vices are or^nated hy our unfriendly relations 
with our fellow-beings. To remove these the practice of mere 
abstinence may not be sufficient, and therefore one should 
habituate the mind to keep itself in positive good relations with 
our fdlow-beings. The practice of maitrl means to think of 
all beings as frienda If we continually habituate ourselves to 
think this, we can never be displeased with them. So too one 
should practise karonS.or. kindly feeling for sufferers* muditS 
* See mx P^fthritgyP Qfua, Octi4>er, lyu. 
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or a feeling of happiness for the good of all beings, and upeksS 
or a feeling of equanimity and indifference for the vices of others. 
The last one indicat.es that the yogin should not take any note 
of the vices of vicious men. 

When the mind becomes disinclined to all worldly pleasures 
(vairdgya) and to all such as are promised in heaven by the per- 
formances of Vedic sacrifices, and the mind purged of its dross 
and made iit for the practice of Yoga meditation, the ypgin may 
attain liberation by a constant practice {edfhyasa) attended with 
faith, confidence {iraddha), strength of purpose and execution 
(vitya) and wisdom {prajnS) attained at each advance. 

The Yoga Meditation. 

When the mind has become pure the chances of its beif^ 
rufBed by external disturbances are greatly reduced. At such 
a stage the yogin takes a firm posture {asand) and fixes his mipd 
on any object he chooses. It is, however, preferable that he should 
fix it on livara, for in that case livara being pleased removes 
many of the obstacles in his path, and it becomes easier for 
him to attain success. But of course he makes his own choice, 
and can choose an3rthing he likes for the unifying concentration 
{samddhi) of his mind. There are four states of this unifying 
concentration ‘namely vitarka, vicdra, dnanda and asmitd. Of 
these vitarka and vicSra have each two Varieties, savitarka, nirvi- 
tarka,savicdra,nirvicdrd. When the mind concentrates on objects, 
remembering their names and qualities, it is calied the savitarka 
st^e ; when on the five tanmStras with a remembrance of their 
qualities it is called savicSra, and when it is one with the tan- 
mStras without any notion of their qualities it is called nirvicSra. 
Higher than these are the Snanda and the asmita states. In the 
Snanda state the mind concentrates on the buddhi with its func- 
tions of the senses causing pleasure. In the asmitS stage buddhi 
concentrates on pure substance as divested of all modifica- 
tions. In all these stages there are objects on which the mind 
consciously concentrates, these are therefore called the samprafitdta 
(with knowledge of objects) types of samadhL Next to this comes 
the last stage of samadhi called the asan^ajUdta or nirodha 
in which the mind is widiout any object By remaning 

* VIcaipMi, however, thinlu that iiiMida and Mnuatwve also two other vuietiM^ 

whidi is denied by BhikfiL 
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long in this stage the old potencies (saniskaras) or impressions 
due to the continued experience of worldly events tending towards 
the objective world or towards any process of experiencing inner 
thinking are destroyed by the production of a strong habit of the 
nirodha state. At this stage dawns the true knowledge, when the 
buddhi becomes as pure as the purusa, and after that the citta not 
being able to bind the puru» any longer returns back to prak|ti. 

In order to practise this concentration one has to see that 
there may be no disturbance, and the yc^in should select a 
quiet place on a hiU or in a forest One of the main obstacles 
is, however, to be found in our constant respiratory action. This 
has to be stopped by the practice of pra^ydma. PrSnSySma 
consists in taking in breath, keeping it for a while and then 
giving it up. With practice one may retain breath steadily for 
hours, days, months and even years. When there is no need 
of taking in breath or giving it out, and it can be retained 
steady for a long time, one of the main obstacles is removed. 

The process of practising concentration is beg^in by sitting 
in a steady posture, holding the breath by prSnSySma, excluding 
all other thoughts, and fixing the mind on any object {dhdrana). 
At first it is difficult to fix steadily on any object, and the same 
thought has to be repeated constantly in the mind, this is called 
dkydna. After sufficient practice in dhySna the mind attains the 
power of making itself steady; at this stage it becomes one 
with its object and there is no change or repetition. There is 
no consciousness of subject, object or thinking, but the mind 
becomes steady and one with the object of thought. This is called 
samddkiK We have already described the six stages of samSdhi. 
As the yc^n acquires strength in one stage of samSdhi, he passes 
on to a still higher stagb and so on. As he progresses onwards 
he attains miraculous powers (yibhiiti) and his faith and hope 
in the practice increase. Miraculous powers bring with them 
many temptations, but the yog^n is firm of purpose and even 
though the position of Indra is offered to him he does not relax. 
His wisdom {^prajnS) also increases at each step. PrajflS know* 
ledge is as dear as perception, but while perception is limited to 

^ It diould be noted that the wOid.MwAMi' cannot properly be tranalated either 
by " concentration” or by ” meditatioo.” It means that peculiar kind of concentm* 
tion in the Yoga sense Iqr wMdi the mind becomes one with its pbject and there is no 
movement of the mind into its pshnng states. 
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certain gross things and certain gross qualities^ prajflS has no 
such limitations, penetrating into the subtlest things, the tan- 
matras, the gunas, and perceiving clearly and vividly all their 
subtle conditions and qualities*. As the potencies {safftskdra) of the 
prajfta wisdom grow in strength the potencies of ordinary know- 
ledge are rooted out, and the yogin continues to remain always 
in his prajfta wisdom. It is a peculiarity of this prajfla that it 
leads a man towards liberation and cannot bind him to sainsSra. 
The final prajflas which lead to liberation are of seven kinds, 
namely, (i) I have known the world, the object of suffering and 
misery, I have nothing more to know of it. (2) The grounds and 
roots of samsSra have been thoroughly uprooted, nothing more 
of it remains to be uprooted. (3) Removal has become a fact of 
direct cognition by inhibitive trance. (4) The means of knowledge 
in the shape of a discrimination of purusa from prakrti has been 
understood. The other three are not psychological but are rather 
metaphysical processes associated with the situation. They are 
as follows : (5) The double purpose of buddhi experience and 
emancipation {bhoga and apavargd) has been realized. (6) The 
strong gravitating tendency of the disintegrated gunas drives 
them into prakrti like heavy stones dropped from high hill tops. 
(7) The buddhi disintegrated into its constituents the gunas 
become merged in the prakrti and remain there for ever. The 
purusa having passed beyond the bondage of the gunas shines 
forth in its pure intelligence. There is no bliss or happiness in 
this Sdmkhya-Yoga mukti, for all feeling belongs to prakrti. It 
is thus a state of pure intelligence. What the Samkhya tries to 
achieve through knowledge, Yoga achieves through the perfected 
discipline of the will and psychological control of the mental 
states. 

* The limitations which baffle perception are counted in the K&rikd as follows ; 
Extreme remoteness (e.g. a lark high up in the sky), extreme proximity (e.g. collyrium 
inside the eye), loss of sense-organ (e.g. a blind man), want of attention, extreme 
smallness of the object (e.g. atoms), obstruction by other intervening objects (e.g. by 
walls), presence of superior lights (the star cannot be seen in daylight), being mixed 
up with other things of its own kind (e.g. water thrown into a lake). 

* Though all things are but the modifications of gui^as yet the real nature of the 
gUQas is never revealed by the sense-knowledge. What appears to the senses are but 
illusory characteristics like those of magic (m&ya) : 

Cuifdndt^ paramam rupam na dfsHpatkamrcchati 

Yattu drstipatham pr&ptam ianmayeva sutucchakam*' 

Vydsabhifyaf iv. 13. 

The real nature of the gu^as is thus revealed only by prajMd, 

D. 18 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE NYAYA-VAI§E§IKA PHILOSOPHY 

Criticism of Buddhism and Sfiipkhya from the 
NySya standpoint. 

The Buddhists had upset all common sense convictions of 
substance and attribute, cause and effect, and permanence of 
things, on the ground that all collocations are momentaty; 
each group of collocations exhausts itself in giving rise to 
another group and that to another and so on. But if a col- 
location representing milk generates the collocation of curd 
it is said to be due to a joint action of the elements forming 
the cause-collocation and the modus operandi is unintelligible; 
the elements composing the cause-collocation cannot separately 
generate the elements composing the effect-collocation, for on 
such a supposition it becomes hard to maintain the doctrine 
of momentariness as the individual and separate exercise of in- 
fluence on the part of the cause-elements and their coordination 
and manifestation as effect cannot but take more than one moment 
The supposition that the whole of the effect-collocation is the 
result of the joint action of the elements of cause-collocation is 
against our universal uncontradicted experience that specific 
elements constituting the cause (e.g. the whiteness of milk) are 
the cause of other corresponding elements of the effect (e.g. the 
whiteness of the curd); and we could not say that the hardness, 
blackness, and other pAperties of the atoms of iron in a tump 
state should not be r^^arded as the cause of similar qualities in 
the iron ball, for this is against the testimony of experience. 
Moreover there would be no difference between material {updddna, 
e.g. clay of the jug), instrumental and concomitant causes {nimitta 
and sahakdri, such as the potter, and the wheel, the stick etc. in 
forming the jug), for the causes jointly produce the effect, and 
there was no room for distinguishing the material and the instru- 
mental causes, as such. 

A^ain at the very mpment in which a cause-collocation is 
Ixxiught into being, it cannot exert its influence to produce its 
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efSsct-collocation. Thus after coining into being it would take the 
cause-collocation at least another moment to exercise its influence 
to produce the efiect How can the thii^r which is destroyed the 
moment after it is bom produce any efiect? The troth is that 
causal elements remain and when they are properly collocated 
the efiect is produced. Ordinary experience also shows that we 
perceive things as existing from a past time. The past time is 
perceived by us as past, the present as present and the future as 
future and things are perceived as existii^ from a past time on- 
wards. 

The SSinkhya assumption that effects are but the actualized 
states of the potential cause, and that the causal entity holds 
within it all the future series of effects, and that thus the efiect is 
already existent even before the causal movement for the pro- 
duction of the efiect, is also baseless. Sstnlchya says that the 
oil was already existent in the sesamum and not in the stone, and 
that'it is thus that oil can be got from sesamum and not from the 
stone. The action of the instrumental cause with them consists 
only in actualizing or manifesting what was already existent in 
a potential form in the cause. This is all nonsense. A lump of 
clay is called the cause and the jug the effect; of what good is it 
to say that the jug exists in the clay since with clay we can never 
carry water? A Jug is made out of clay, but clay is not a jug. 
What is meant by saying that the jug was unmanifested or was 
in a potential state before, and that it has now become manifest 
or actual ? What does potential state mean ? The potential state 
of the jug is not the same as its actual state; thus the actual state 
of the jug must be admitted as non-existent before. If it is 
meant that the jug is made up of the same parts (the atoms) of 
which the clay is made up, of course we admit it, but this does 
not mean that the jug was existent in the atoms of the lump 
of clay. The potency inherent in the clay by virtue of which it 
can expose itself to the influence of other ^ents, such as the 
potter, for being transformed into a jug is not the same as the 
effect, the jug. Had it been so, then we should rather have said 
that the jug came out of the jug. The assumption of SStnkhya 
that the substance and attribute have the same reality is also 
against all experience, for we all perceive that movement and 
attribute belong to substance and not to attribute. Again 
Saipkhya holds a preposterous doctrine that buddhi is different 
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from intelligence. It is absolutely unmeaning to call buddhi non- 
Intelligent Again what is the good of all this fictitious fuss that 
the qualities of buddhi are reflected on purusa and then again <»i 
buddhi. Evidently in all our experience we find that the soul 
{fltmaii) knows, feels and wills, and it is difficult to understand why 
Ssmkhya does not accept this patent fact and declare that know- 
ledge, feeling, and willing, all belonged to buddhL Then again in 
order to explain experience it brought forth a theory of double 
reflection. Again SSmkhjra prakiti is non-intell^;ent, and where 
is the guarantee that she (prakrti) will not bind the wise again 
and will emancipate him once for all ? Why did the purusa be- 
come bound down? Prakrti is being utilized for enjoyment by 
the infinite number of purufas, and she is no delicate girl (as 
Samkhya supposes) who will leave the presence of the purusa 
ashamed as soon as her real nature is discovered. Again pleasure 
{sukkd), sorrow (duhkha) and a blinding feeling through ignorance 
{mohd) are but the feeling-experiences of the soul, and with what 
impudence could Sclmkhya think of these as material substances? 
Again their cosmolc^y of a mahat, ahatnkSra, the tanmStras, 
is all a series of assumptions never testified by experience nor 
by reason. They are all a series of hopeless and foolish blunders. 
The phenomena of experience thus call for a new careful recon- 
struction in the light of reason and experience such as cannot 
be found in other systems. (See Nydyamaitjari, pp. 452-466 
and 490-496.) 


NyBya and Vaiie^ika sGtraa. 

It is veiy probable that the earliest beginnings of NySya are 
to be found in the disputations and debates amongst 'scholars 
trying to find out the right meaiungs of the Vedic texts for use 
in sacrifices and also in those disputations which took place be- 
tween the adherents of different schools of thought trying to 
defeat one another. I suppose that such disputations occurred in 
the days of the Upanisads, and the art of disputation was r^;arded 
even then as a subject of study, and it probably passed then by 
the name of vdkovdfya. Mr Sodas has pointed out that Apastamba 
who according to BUhler lived before the third century B.C. used the 
word N)raya in the sense of MlmSipsa*. The word NyBya derived 

* Afastetmba, tnas. ^ Biihlcr, IntroducUoii, p. xxvii., and Bodai^a utide on the 
SlH0rittU Survey ^ Itu^ Ltgk in the Bombnp Bmeh of J.R.A.S.> vd. xix. 
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from the root ni is sometimes explained as that by which sentences 
and words could be interpreted as having one particular meanii^ 
and not another, and on the strength of this even Vedic accents of 
words (which indicate the meaning of compound words by pointing 
out the particular kind of compound in which the words entered 
into combination) were called NySya*. Prof. J acobi on the strength 
of Kautilya’s enumeration of the vidyd (sciences) as Anvlksikl 
(the science of testing the perceptual and scriptural knowle^ 
by further scrutiny), trayi (the three Vedas), vdrttd (the sciences 
of agriculture, cattle keeping etc.), and dan^niti (polity), and the 
enumeration of the philosophies as S£mkhya, Yoga, Lok£yata 
and An^^ksikl, supposes that the Nydya sdtra was not in existence 
in Kautilya’s time 300 B.C.)*. Kautilya’s reference to N)rSya as 
Anvlksikl only suggests that the word NySya was not a familiar 
name for Anvlksikl in Kautilya’s time He seems to misunderstand 
VStsyayana in thinking that VstsySyana distinguishes NySya 
from the Anvlksikl in holding that while the latter only means 
the science of logic the former means logic as well as metaphysics. 
What appears from VstsySyana’s statement in Nydya sdtra I. i. i 
is this that he points out that the science which was known in his 
time as NySya was the same as was referred to as Anvlksikl by 
Kautilya. He distinctly identifies NySyavidyS with Anvlksikl, 
but justifies the separate enumeration of certain logical categories 
such as satf^aya (doubt) eta, though these were already contained 
within the first two terms pratndi}a (means of cognition) and 
yram^a (objects of cognition), by holding that unless these its 
special and separate branches i^prthakprasthdnd) were treated, 
NySyavidyS would simply become metaphysics {adhydtmavidya) 
like the Upanisads. The old meaning of Nyaya as the means of de- 
termining the right meaning or the right thing is also agreed upon 
by VatsySyana and is.sanctioned by Vacaspati in his Nydyavdri^ 
tikatdtparyafikd I. i. I). He compares the meaning of the word 
Nyaya {pramdttairartkaparikfa^am — to scrutinize an object by 
means of logical prooO with the etymological meaning of the word 
anvik9ikI(to scrutinize anything after it has been known by percep- 
tion and scriptures). Vatsyayana of course points out that so far as 
this logical side of Nyaya is concerned it has the widest scope for 

‘ KUIdlsa’s lCumaratamikava'’l/dfhStefra9«v«yastm)^aistr»AirHXra9am," 
Also MAllinitha's gloss on it. 

* Prof. Jacobi’s 7X« tarfy histwy if Indian PhUu^y,” Mian Antipuay, 1918. 
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itsdf as it includes all beings, all their actions, and all the sciences*. 
He quotes Kautilya to show that in this capacity Nya3ra is like 
l^ht illumining all sciences and is the means of all works. In its 
capacity as dealing with the truths of metaphysics it may show the 
way to salvation. I do not dispute Prof. Jacobi’s main point that 
the metaphysical portion of the work was a later addition, for this 
seems to me to be a very probable view. In fact VatsySyana him- 
self designates the logical portion as a pithakprasthana (separate 
branch). But I do not find that any statement of Vatsyayana or 
Kautilya can justify us in concluding that this addition was made 
after Kautilya. Vatsyayana has no doubt put more stress on the 
importance of the logical side of the work, but the reason of that 
seems to be quite obvious, for the importance of metaphysics or 
adi^fatmavidyd was acknowledged by all. But the importance of 
the mere logical side would not appeal to most people. None of 
the dharma^tras (religious scriptures) or the Vedas would lend 
any support to it, and Vatsyayana had to seek the support of 
Kaufilya in the matter as the last resource. The fact that Kau- 
tilya was not satisfied by counting Anvlksiki as one of the four 
vidyas but also named it as one of the philosophies side by side 
with Samkhya seems to lead to the presumption that probably 
even in Kaufilya’s time Nyaya was composed of two branches, 
one as adhjratmavidya and another as a science of logic or rather 
of debate. This combination is on the face of it loose and external, 
and it is not improbable that the metaphysical portion was added 
to increase the popularity of the logical part, which itself might 
not attract sufficient attention. MahamahopSdhySya HaraprasSda 
Ssstif in an article in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
1905 sa)^ that as VScaspati made two attempts to collect the 
Nyityasiitras,out asNyityasUci and the other ssNydyasiitroddhdra, 
it seems that even in VScaspati’s time he was not certain as to 
the authenticity of many of the Nyaya shtras. He further points 
out that there are unmistakable signs that many of the sQtras 
were interpolated, and relates the Buddhist tradition from China 
and Japan that Mirok mingled NySya and Yoga. He also 

^ Ytma ^n^uktak pnwQrttaii tat /n^'amam (that by which one is led to act is 
called ^n^anam); yamartham abkipma pkOsan vd karma Hrahkate tmdruna sarve 
frdnina^ sarvdifi karmd^ sarvdfca wydft&J^ taddfraydfca nydyak pravarttate 

^1 those which one tries to have or to iy ftoni are called piaycjana, therefore all 
beings, all their actions, and fdl iN:dctioe8, are indaded within pnyojana, and all these 
depend on Nyiya). Vdtsy^ama khdgoh ^ 
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thinks that the sutras underwent two additions, one at the hands 
of some Buddhists and another at the hands of some Hindu who 
put in Hindu arguments against the Buddhist ones. These 
suggestions of this learned scholar seem to be very probable, but 
we have no clue by which we can ascertain the time when such 
additions were made. The fact that there are unmistakable proofs 
of the interpolation of many of the sutras makes the fixing of 
the date of the original part of the Nydya sutras still more diffi- 
cult, for the Buddhist references can hardly be of any help, and 
Prof. Jacobi's attempt to fix the date of the Nj^djya sutras on the 
basis of references to ^unyavada naturally loses its value, except 
on the supposition that all references to ^QnyavSda must be later 
than Nagarjuna, which is not correct, since the Mahdydna sutras 
written before Nagarjuna also held the ^unyavada doctrine. 

The late Dr S. C. Vidyabhusana in J.R.A,S, 1918 thinks 
that the earlier part of Nyaya was written by Gautama about 
550 B.C. whereas the Nydya sutras of Aksapada were written 
about 150 A.D. and says that the use of the word Nyaya in the 
sense of logic in Mahdbhdrata i. i. 67, I. 70. 42-51, must be 
regarded as interpolations. He, however, does not give any 
reasons in support of his assumption. It appears from his treatment 
of the subject that the fixing of the date of Aksapada was made 
to fit in somehow with his idea that Aksapada wrote his Nydya 
sutras under the influence of Aristotle — a supposition which does 
not require serious refutation, at least so far as Dr Vidyabhusana 
has proved it. Thus after all this discussion we have not advanced 
a step towards the ascertainment of the date of the original part 
of the NySya. Goldstiicker says that both Patafijali (140 B.C.) 
and Kstyayana (fourth century B.C.) knew the Nydya sutrasK We 
know that Kautilya knew the Nyaya in some form as Anviksiki 
in 300 B.C., and on the strength of this we may venture to say 
that the NySya existed in some form as early as the fourth 
century B.C. But there are other reasons which lead me to think 
that at least some of the present sutras were written some time 
in the second century A.D. Bodas points out that BSdarSyana’s 
sutras make allusions to the Vai^sika doctrines and not to NySya. 
On this ground he thinks that Vaisesika sutras were written be- 
fore BsdarSyana's Brahma-sutras, whereas the Nydya sutras were 
written later. CandrakSnta TarkSlarnkSra also contends in his 
^ GoldstlidKei^s p. 157. 
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edition of Vaiiesika that the VaiSesika s&fras were earlier than the 
Ny&ya. It seems to me to be perfectly certain that the VaiSefika 
s&tras were written before Caraka (8o A.D.) ; for he not only quotes 
one of the VaiSesika siitras, but the whole foundation of his medical 
physics is based on the Vailesika physics*. The LankaveUdra 
sUtra (which as it was quoted by A^vaghosa is earlier than 
8o A.D.) also makes allusions to the atomic doctrine. There are 
other weightier grounds, as we shall see later on, for supposing 
that the VaiSesika s&tras are probably pre-Buddhistic*. 

It is certain that even the logical part of the present Nyaya 
s&tras was preceded by previous speculations on the subject by 
thinkers of other schools. Thus in commenting on l. i. 32 in which 
the SUtra states that a syllogism consists of five premisses(avqyava) 
VStsySyana says that this sutra was written to refute the views 
of those who held that there should be ten premisses*. The 
VaiSesika s&tras also give us some of the earliest types of inference, 
which do not show any acquaintance with the technic of the NySya 
doctrine of inference*. 

Does Vai6e$ika represent an Old School of Mlmlipsh ? 

The VaiSesika is so much associated with Nyiya by tradition 
that it seems at first sight quite unlikely that it could be supposed 
to represent an old school of MlmStnsa, older than that represented 
in the Mimanud s&tras. But a closer inspection of the VaiSesika 
s&tras seems to confirm such a supposition in a very remarkable 
way. We have seen in the previous section that Caraka quotes 
a VaiSesika s&tra. An examination of Caraka’s S&trasthdna (1. 
35-38) leaves us convinced that the writer of the verses had some 
compendium of Vai^ika such as that of the Bhdsdpariccheda 
before him. Caraka s&tka or kdrikd (l. i. 36) says that the gunas 
are those which have been enumerated such as heaviness, etc., 
cognition, and those which b^in with the guna “para" (univer- 
sality) and end with “prayatna” (effort) together with the sense- 
qualities {ydrthS). It seems that this is a reference to some well- 
Imown enumeration. But this enumeration is not to be found 
in the VaiSesika s&tra (l. i. 6) which leaves out the six gunas, 

^ Coraka^ SArfra^ 59. 

* See the next section. 

* VfttsTftyena’s BhSfye on 1. i. 31. This is andonbtedly areieienoe 

the Jaina view as foimd in DsUmaiMikamfynkH as noted before. 

^ Nyi^ HUra I. i. 5, and l^oiJgfika HUras ix. it. i-s, 4-5» and ill. i. 8-17. 
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heaviness {gurutva), liquidity(d&’(iiv<iA'<i),oiIiness(M«A!a), elasticity 
(jsa^kdra), merit (dkarma) and demerit {adharmci)\ in one part 
of the sutra the enumeration begins with “para” (universality) 
and ends in “prayatna," but buddhi (cognition) comes within 
the enumeration beginning from para and ending in prayatna, 
whereas in Caraka buddhi does not form part of the list and is 
separately enumerated. This leads me to suppose that Caraka’s 
sutra was written at a time when the six gunas left out in the 
VaiSesika enumeration had come to be counted as gunas, and 
compendiums had been made in which these were enumerated. 
Bhdsdpariccheda (a later Vai^sika compendium), is a compilation 
from some very old karikas which are referred to by Vi^vanatha 
as being collected from atisamkstptacirantanoktibhih'* — (from 
very ancient aphorisms^); Caraka’s definition of samdnya and 
vi^esa shows that they had not then been counted as separate 
categories as in later Nyaya-Vai^esika doctrines; but though 
slightly different it is quite in keeping with the sort of definition 
one finds in the Vai§esika sutra that samanya (generality) and 
vii&esa are relative to each other* Caraka’s sutras were therefore 
probably written at a time when the Vai^esika doctrines were 
undergoing changes, and well-known compendiums were begin- 
ning to be written on them. 

The Vaiiesika sutras seem to be ignorant of the Buddhist 
doctrines. In their discussions on the existence of soul, there is 
no reference to any view as to non-existence of soul, but the 
argument turned on the point as to whether the self is to be an 
object of inference or revealed to us by our notion of “ I.” 7'here 
is also no other reference to any other systems except to some 
MimSmsa doctrines and occasionally to Ssmkhya. There is no 
reason to suppose that the MimamsSL doctrines referred to allude 
to the Mtmdmsd sutras of Jaimini. The manner in which the 
nature of inference has b»n treated shows that the Ny§ya 
phraseology of ^purvavat'* and was not known. VaiSe- 

^ka sutras in more than one place refer to time as the ultimate 
cause*. We know that the SvetS§vatara Upanisad refers to those 
who regard time as the cause of all things, but in none of the 

* Professor Vanamfill Vedftntatirtha’s article \nj, A*S. B.^ 1908. 

* Caraka (i. 1. 33) says that s&m&nya is that which produces unity and vUeya is 
that which separates. V. S. 11. ii. 7* Sdmftnya and viie^ depend upon our mode of 
thinking (as united or as separate). 

* yaiiefiia siUra (11. ii. 9 and v. ii. a6). 
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systems that we have can we trace any upholding of this ancient 
view*. These considerations as well as the general style of the 
work and the methods of discussion lead me to think that these 
sutras are probably the oldest that we have and in all probability 
are pre>Buddhistic. 

The VaUesika sUtra begins with the statement that its object 
is to explain virtue, “dharma.” This is we know the manifest duty 
of MimSfnsa and we know that unlike any other system Jaimini 
begins his Mimdffud sutras by defining “dharma.” This at first 
seems irrelevant to the main purpose of Vai^ika, viz., the de- 
scription of the nature of padartha*. He then defines dharma as 
that which gives prosperity and ultimate good (rti^reyasa) and 
says that the Veda must be r^arded as valid, since it can dictate 
this. He ends his book with the remarks that those injunctions 
(of Vedic deeds) which are performed for ordinary human motives 
bestow prosperity even though their efficacy is not known to us 
through our ordinary experience, and in this matter the Veda must 
be regarded as the authority which dictates those acts*. The fact 
■that the Vai^ika b^ins with a promise to describe dharma and 
after describing the nature of substances, qualities and actions 
and also the adfspi (unknown virtue) due to dharma (merit 
accruing from the performance of Vedic deeds) by which many 
of our unexplained experiences may be explained, ends' his book 
by saying that those Vedic works which are not seen to produce 
any direct effect, will produce prosperity through adrste, shows 
that KanSda’s method of explaining dharma has been by showing 
that physical phenomena involving substances, qualities, and 
actions can only be explained up to a certain extent while a 
good number cannot be explained at all except on the as- 
sumption of adrsta (unswn virtue) produced by dharma. The 


* SvetSAvaitan i. L a, 

^ I remember a verse quoted m an old commentary of tbe Kal&pa VyUkarana^ in 
which it is said that the desaiption of the six categories by Kapada in his Vidiepika 
siUraSt after having proposed to describe the nature of dharma, is as irrelevant as to 
proceed towards the sea while intending to go to the mountain Himavat (Himalaya). 

** Dharmat/i vyiUthydiukdmasya fo^padMhopamrnanaffp HimavadgOMiukAmasya sdga- 
ragamaniipamama ” 

* The SUtra ** TadvacanSd dmttdyasya prdmdipyam .(l. i. 3 and X. ii. 9) has been 
explained Upaskdra as meaning ** The Veda Mng the word of Uvara (God) must 
be regarded as valid/* but since there 'is no mention of ** levant ’* anywhere in the text 
this is simply reading the later Nyftya ideas into the Vaiae^ika. Sutra x. ii. 8 is only 
a repetition of vi. ii. i. 
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description of the categories of substance is not irrelevant, but 
is the means of proving that our ordinary experience of these 
cannot explain many facts which are only to be explained on 
the supposition of adrefa proceeding out of the performance 
of Vedic deeds. In v. i. 15 the movement of needles towards 
ma^ets, in v. ii. 7 the circulation of water in plant bodies, 
V. iL 13 and IV. ii. 7 the upward motion of fire, the side motion 
of air, the combining movement of atoms (by which all com- 
binations have taken place), and the original movement of the 
mind are said to be due to adrsta. In v. ii. 17 the movement 
of the soul after death, its taking hold of other bodies, the 
assimilation of food and drink and other kinds of contact (the 
movement and development of the foetus as enumerated in 
Ufaskdra) are said to be due to adrsta. Salvation (mokra) is 
said to be produced by the annihilation of adrsta leading to the 
annihilation of all contacts and non-production of rebirths. 
Vaiiesika marks the distinction between the dmta (experienced) 
and the adrsta. All the categories that he describes are founded 
on drsta (experience) and those unexplained by known experi- 
ence are due to adrsfa. These are the acts on which depend all 
life-process of animals and plants, the continuation of atoms or 
the construction of the worlds, natural motion of fire and air, 
death and rebirth (vi. ii. 15) and even the physical phenomena 
by which our fortunes are affected in some way or other (v. ii. 2), 
in fact all with which we are vitally interested in philosophy. 
KanSda's philosophy gives only some facts of experience regarding 
substances, qualities and actions, leaving all the graver issues of 
metaphysics to adrsta. But what leads to adrsta? In answer to 
this, KanSda does not speak of good or bad or virtuous or 
sinful derfs, but of Vedic works, such as holy ablutions {sndna), 
fastii^, holy student life {prakmacaryd), remaining at the house 
of the teacher {gurukulavdsa), retired forest life (vanaprastha\ 
sacrifice iyajfid), gifts {ddna), certain kinds of sacrificial sprink- 
ling and rules of performing sacrificial works according to the 
prescribed time of the stars, the prescribed hymns (mantras) 
(VI. ii. 2). 

He described what is pure and what is impure food, pure 
food being that which is sacrificially purified (vi. ii. s) the con- 
trary being impure; and he says that the taking of pure food 
leads to prosperity through adrsta. He also described how 
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feelings of attachment to things are also generated 1^ adnta. 
Throughout almost the whole of vi. i KanSda is busy in showing 
the special conditions of making gifts and receiving them. A refer- 
ence to our chapter on Mimamsa will show that the later Mimatnsa 
writers agreed with the NySya-Vaitesika doctrines in most of their 
views regarding substance, qualities, etc. Some of the main points 
in which MimSmsS differs from NySya-Vai^ika are (i) self- 
validity of the Vedas, (2) the etemality of the Vedas, (3) disbelief 
in any creator or god, (4) etemality of sound (iabda), (5) (accord- 
ing to KumSrila) direct perception of self in the notion of the ego. 
Of these the first and the second points do not form any subject 
of discussion in the Vaiiesika. But as no ISvara is mentioned, 
and as all ad|^ta depends upon the authority of the Vedas, we 
may assume that Vai^ika had no dispute with MimSmsS. The 
fact that there is no reference to any dissension is probably due 
to the fact that really none had taken place at the time of the 
VaiSeftka s&tras. It is probable that KanSda believed that the 
Vedas were written by some persons superior to us (ll. i. l8, VI. i. 
1-2). But the fact that there is no reference to any conflict with 
MimSmsS suggests that the doctrine that the Vedas were never 
written by anyone was formulated at a later period, whereas in 
the days of the Vaiiesika sutras, the view was probably what is 
represented in the VaiSestka sOtras. As there is no reference to 
l4vara and as adreta proceeding out of the performance of actions 
in accordance with Vedic injunctions is made the cause of all 
atomic movements, we can very well assume that Vaiiesika was 
as atheistic or non-theistic as the later MimSinsa philosophers. 
As regards the etemality of sound, which in later days was one 
of the main points of quarrel between the NySya-VaiSesika and 
the Mimainsa, we find that jn ii. ii. 25-32, KanSda gives rea^ns 
in favour of the non-etemality of sound, but after that from ll. ii. 33 
till the end of the chapter he closes the argument in favour of the 
etemality of sound, which is the distinctive MimSinsa view as we 
know from the later MlmSinsS writers*. Next comes the question 
of the proof of the existence of self. The traditional N)^ya view is 

• The last two condoding tStras n. ii. 36 and 37 are in my opinion wrongly inter- 
preted by Sankara MUra in his Uftukar» (II. ii. 36 by adding an “ to the siitra 
and thereby changing the issue, and ii. ii. 37 misreading the phonetic comUnatirm 
“Mupkhyftbhftva” as saipkhyt and bUlva instead of samkhyi and abhftva, wbidi in 
my opinion is the right combinat^n here) in fitTonr of the non-etemality of sound as 
we find in the later Nytya-Vaifedks view. 
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that the self is supposed to exist because it must be inferred as the 
seat of the qualities of pleasure, pain, cognition, etc. Traditionally 
this is r^rded as the Vaiiesika view as well But in Vai^ika 
III. iL 4 the existence of soul is first inferred by reason of its 
activity and the existence of pleasure, pain, etc, in in. ii. 6-7 this 
inference is challenged by saying that we do not perceive that the 
activity, etc. belongs to the soul and not to the body and so no 
certainty can be arrived at by inference, and in ill. ii. 8 it is 
suggested that therefore the existence of soul is to be accepted 
on the authority of the scriptures {dgama). To this the final 
Vaiiesika conclusion is given that we can directly perceive the self 
in our feeling as “ I ” {aham), and we have therefore not to depend 
on the scriptures for the proof of the existence of the self, and thus 
the inference of the existence of the self is only an additional 
proof of what we already find in perception as “ I ” {aham) (ill. ii. 
10-18, also IX. i. 11). 

These considerations lead me to think that the Vai^sika 
represented a school of MlmSms£ thought which supplemented 
a metaphysics to strengthen the grounds of the Vedas. 

Philosophy in the VaiSe$ika siitras. 

The VaiSefika siitras begin with the ostensible purpose of ex- 
plaining virtue {dharma) (l. i. i) and dharma according to it is 
that by which prosperity (abhyitdayd) and salvation {niASnyasa) 
are attained. Then it goes on to say that the validity of the 
Vedas depends on the fact that it leads us to prosperity and 
salvation. Then it turns back to the second sutra and says that 
salvation comes as the result of real knowledge, produced by 
special excellence of dharma, of the characteristic features of 
the categories of substance (dratya), quality igu^), class con- 
cept (sdfndnya), particularity {viSesa), and inherence (samavdya)\ 
The dravyas are earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, space, soul, 
and mind. The gunas are colour, taste, odour, touch, number, 
measure, separations, contact, disjoining, quality of belonging to 
high genus or to species*. Action [karma) means upward move- 

^ Upaskdra notes that vi^e^a here refers to the ultimate differences of things and 
not to species. A special doctrine of this system is this, that each of the indivisible 
atoms of even the same element has specific features of difference. 

* Here the well known qualities of heaviness (^stnt/va), liquidity (dhmo/tw), oili- 
ness (sftiJka), elasticity (soms/taru), merit (dSiaram), and demerit (adkarma) have been 
altogether omkted» These are all county in later Vaiiefika commentaries and com- 
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ment,downward movement, contraction, expansion and horizontal 
movement. The three common qualities of dravya,guna and karma 
are that they are existent, non-etemal, substantive, effect, cause, 
and possess generality and particularity. Dravya produces other 
dravyas and the gunas other gunas. But karma is not necessarily 
produced by karma. Dravya does not destroy either its cause or 
its effect, but the gunas are destroyed both by the cause and by 
the effect Karma is destroyed by karma. Dravya possesses 
karma and guna and is regarded as the material (samavi^ cause. 
Gu^ inhere in dravya, cannot possess further gunas, and are 
not themselves the cause of contact or disjoining. Karma is 
devoid of guna, cannot remain at one time in more than one 
object, inheres in dravya alone, and is an independent cause of 
contact or disjoining. Dravya is the material cause (samavSyi) 
of (derivative) dravjras, guna, and karma; guna is also the non- 
material cause {asamavdyi) of dravya, guna and karma. Karma 
is the general cause of contact, disjoining, and inertia in motion 
{yegd). Karma is not the cause of dravya For dravya may be 
produced even without karma*. Dravya is the general effect of 
drav)^ Karma is dissimilar to guna in this that it does not pro- 
duce karma The numbers two, three, etc., separateness, contact 
and disjoining are effected by more than one dravya Each karma 
not being connected with more than one thing is not produced 
by more than one thing*. A dravya is the result of many con- 
tacts (of the atoms). One colour may be the result of many 
colours. Upward movement is the result of heaviness, effort and 
contact. Contact and disjoining are also the result of karma. In 
denying the causality of karma it is meant that karma is not the 
cause of dravya and karma*. 

In the second chapter* of the first book KanSda first says that 
if there is no cause, there is no effect, but there may be the cause 
even though there may not be the effect He next says that 
genus (sdmdt^a) and species (yiSefo) are relative to the under- 

pendiunii. It mutt be noted that **gu9a” in Viuie$ika meant qualities and not subtle 
reals or substances as in Siipkhjra-Yoga. Guna in Vaideyika would be akin to wbat 
Yoga would call tUtarma, 

* It is only when the kSiya ceases that diarya is produced. See i. i. as. 

* If karma is related to more than one thing, then with the movement of one we 
dundd have felt diat two or motp thiags were moving. 

* It must be noted that “Karma** in this sense is quite different from the more 
extensive use of karma as meritoiibns or vidous action which is the cause of rehirth. 
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standing; being {bhava) indicates continuity only and is hence 
only a genus. The universals of substance, quality and action 
may be both genus and species, but viSesa as constituting the ulti- 
mate differences (of atoms) exists (independent of any percipient). 
In connection with this he says that the ultimate genus is being 
{satta) in virtue of which things appear as existent; all other 
genera may only relatively be regarded as relative genera or 
species. Being must be regarded as a separate category, since it 
is different from dravya, guna and karma, and yet exists in them, 
and has no genus or species. It gives us the notion that some- 
thing is and must be regarded as a cat^ory existing as one 
identical entity in all dravya, guna, and karma, for in its uni- 
versal nature as being it has no special characteristics in the 
different objects in which it inheres. The specific universals of 
thingness (dravyatvd), qualitiness {guifatvd) or actionness (Jtar- 
matva) are also categories which are separate from universal being 
{bhdva or sattd) for they also have no separate genus or species 
and yet may be distinguished from one another, but bhava or 
being was the same in all. 

In the first chapter of the second book KanSda deals with 
substances. Earth possesses colour, taste, smell, and touch; water, 
colour, taste, touch, liquidity, and smoothness {snigdha)', fire, 
colour and touch; air, touch; but none of these qualities can be 
found in ether {dkdsa). Liquidity is a special quality of water 
because butter, lac, wax, lead, iron, silver, gold, become liquids 
only when they are heated, while water is naturally liquid itself*. 
Though air cannot be seen, yet its existence can be inferred by 
touch, just as the existence of the genus of cows may be inferred 
from the characteristics of horns, tails, etc. Since this thing in- 
ferred from touch possesses motion and quality, and does not 
itself inhere in any other substance, it is a substance (dravya) 
and is eternal*. The inference of air is of the type of inference 
of imperceptible things from certain known characteristics 
called sdmdnyato drsta. The name of air "vdyu” is derived 
from the scriptures. The existence of others different from us 
has {asmadviiisfdndtrt) to be admitted for accounting for the 

^ It should be noted that mercury is not mentioned. This is important for mercury 
was known at a time later than Caraka. 

* Substance is that which possesses quality and action. It should be noted that 
the word ^^adravyatvena^' in ix. i. 13 has been interpreted by me as adravyavaUvma.*^ 
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giving of names to things (saityiidkdrma\ Because we find 
that the giving of names is already in usage (and not invented 
by us)’. On account of the fact that movements rest only in 
one thing, the phenomenon that a thing can enter into any un- 
occupied space, would not lead us to infer the existence of Skaia 
(ether). AkSia has to be admitted as the hypothetical substance 
in which the quality of sound inheres, because, since sound (a 
quality) is not the characteristic of things which can be touched, 
there must be some substance of which it is a quality. And this 
substance is SkS^ It is a substance and eternal like air. As 
being is one so aka^a is one*. 

In the second chapter of the second book Kanada tries to 
prove that smell is a special characteristic of earth, heat of fire, 
and coldness of water. Time is defined as that which gives the 
notion of youth in the young, simultaneity, and quickness. It is 
one like being. Time is the cause of all non-eternal things, be- 
cause the notion of time is absent in eternal things. Space 
supplies the notion that this is so far away from this or so much 
nearer to this. Like being it is one. One space appears to have 
diverse inter-space relations in connection with the motion of the 
sun. As a preliminary to discussing the problem whether sound 
is eternal or not, he discusses the notion of doubt, which arises 
when a thing is seen in a general way, but the particular features 
coming under it are not seen, either when these are only remem- 
bered, or when some such attribute is seen which resembles some 
other attribute seen before, or when a thing is seen in one way 
but appears in another, or when what is seen is not definitely 
grasped, whether rightly seen or not He then discusses the ques- 
tion whether sound is eternal or non-eternal and gives his reasons 
to show that it is non-eternal, but concludes the discussion with 
a number of other reasons proving that it is eternal. 

The first chapter of the third book is entirely devoted to the 
inference of the existence of soul from the fact that there must 
be some substance in which knowledge produced by the contact 
of the senses and their object inheres. 

The knowledge of sense-objects {indriyirtka) is the reason by 

^ I have differed from Upaskdra in interpreting sampfULkarma"' in xi. i. x8, 19 as 
a genitive compound while UpaskHra makes it a dvandva compound. Upaskftra’s 
interpretation seems to be far-fetched. He wants to twist it into an argument for the 
exdstence of God. 

* This interpretation is aocbidihg to ^kara MUra’s Upask&ra. 
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which we can infer the existence of something different from the 
senses and the objects which appear in connection with them. The 
types of inferences referred to are (i) inference of non-existence of 
some things from the existence of some things, (2) of the existence 
of some things from the non-existence of some things, (3) of the 
existence of some things from the existence of others. In all 
these cases inference is possible only when the two are known to 
be connected with each other ijfrasiddhipurvakatvikt apa^tasycCp. 
When such a connection does not exist or is doubtful, we have 
anapadeta (fallacious middle) and sandigdha (doubtful middle); 
thus, it is a horse because it has a horn, or it is a cow because it 
has a horn are examples of fallacious reason. The inference of 
soul from the cognition produced by the contact of soul, senses 
and objects is not fallacious in the above way. The inference of 
the existence of the soul in others may be made in a similar way 
in which the existence of one's own soul is inferred*, i.e. by virtue 
of the existence of movement and cessation of movement. In the 
second chapter it is said that the fact that there is cognition only 
when there is contact between the self, the senses and the objects 
proves that there is manas (mind), and this manas is a substance 
and eternal, and this can be proved because there is no simul- 
taneity of production of efforts and various kinds of cognition; it 
may also be inferred that this manas is one (with each person). 

The soul may be inferred from inhalation, exhalation, twinkling 
of the eye, life, the movement of the mind, the sense-affections 
pleasure, pain, will, antipathy, and effort. That it is a substance 
and eternal can be proved after the manner of vayu. An objector 
is supposed to say that since when I see a man I do not see his 
soul, the inference of the soul is of the type of sdmdnyatodrsta 
inference, i.e., from the perceived signs of pleasure, pain, cog- 
nition to infer an unknown entity to which they belong, but 
that this was the self could not be affirmed. So the existence of 
soul has to be admitted on the strength of the scriptures. But 
the VaiSesika reply is that since there is nothing else but self to 
which the expression "I” may be applied, there is no need of 
falling back on the scriptures for the existence of the soul. But 

^ In connection with this there is a short reference to the methods of fallacy m 
which Gautama’s terminology does not appear. There is no generalised statement, but 
specific types of inference are only pointed out as the basis. 

* The forms of inference used show that Kapada was probably not aware of 
Gautama’s terminology. 

D. 


*9 
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then it is said that if the self is directly perceived in such ex- 
periences as "I am Yajfladatta” or “I am Devadatta,” what is the 
good of turning to inference? The reply to this is that inference 
lending its aid to the same existence only strengthens the con- 
viction. When we say that Devadatta goes or Yajfladatta goes, 
there comes the doubt whether by Devadatta or Yajfladatta the 
body alone is meant; but the doubt is removed when we think 
that the notion of “I” refers to the self and not to anything else. 
As there is no difference regarding the production of pleasure, 
pain, and cognition, the soul is one in all. But yet it is many 
by special limitations as individuals and this is also proved on 
the strength of the scriptures ^ 

In the first chapter of the fourth book it is said that that 
which is existent, but yet has no cause, should be considered 
eternal {nityet). It can be inferred by its effect, for the effect can 
only take place because of the cause. When we speak of any- 
thing as non-eternal, it is only a negation of the eternal, so that 
also proves that there is something eternal. The non-eternal 
is ignorance {avidyd)*. Colour is visible in a thing which is great 
{makat) and compounded. Air (vdyu) is not perceived to have 
colour, though it is great and made up of parts, because it has not 
the actuality of colour {ruposaniskara — i.e. in air there is only 
colour in its unmanifested form) in it Colour is thus visible only 
when there is colour with special qualifications and conditions'. In 
this way the cognition of taste, smell, and touch is also explained. 
Number,measure, separateness, contact, and disjoining, the quality 
of belonging to a higher or lower class, action, all these as they 
abide in things possessing colour are visible to the eye. The 
number etc. of those which have no colour are not perceived by the 
eye. But the notion of being^nd also of genus of quality (g^natva) 


^ I have differed here from the meaning given in Upcukdra, 1 think the three 
sutras ^*Sukhadu^hajiidnanifptUtycnniefildekdtmyam'' ''vyavasthdto »dMfl,"'and 
trasdmarthydt ca ** originally meant that the self was one, though for the sake of many 
limitations, and also because of the need of the performance of acts enjoined by the 
scriptures, they are regarded as many. 

* 1 have differed here also in my meaning from the Upaskdra^ which regards this 
sutra ^^axiidyd^^ to mean that we do not know of any reasons which lead to the non- 
etemality of the atoms. 

* This is what is meant in the later distinctions of udbhdtardpavcUtaa and anud* 
bhdtaHhpavaUva, The word samskdra in Vaiiefika has many senses. It means inertia, 
elasticity, collection (samavdya)^ production {wibhava) and not being overcome 
kibbava). For the last three senses 'sm 'Updskdra iv. i. 7 . 
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are perceived by all the senses (just as colour, taste, smell, touch, 
and sound are perceived by one sense, cognition, pleasure, pain, 
etc. by the manas and number etc. by the visual and the tactile 
sense)*. 

In the second chapter of the fourth book it is said that the 
earth, etc. exist in three forms, body, sense, and objects. There 
cannot be any compounding of the five elements or even of the 
three, but the atoms of different elements may combine when one 
of them acts as the central radicle {upastambhakd). Bodies are of 
two kinds, those produced from ovaries and those which are other- 
wise produced by the combination of the atoms in accordance 
with special kinds of dharma. All combinations of atoms are due 
to special kinds of dharmas. Such super-mundane bodies are to 
be admitted for explaining the fact that things must have been 
given names by beings having such super -mundane bodies, and 
also on account of the authority of the Vedas. 

In the first chapter of the fifth book action {karma) is dis- 
cussed. Taking the example of threshing the corn, it is said 
that the movement of the hand is due to its contact with the 
soul in a state of effort, and the movement of the flail is due 
to its contact with the hand. But in the case of the uprising of 
the flail in the threshing pot due to impact the movement is 
not due to contact with the hands, and so the uplifting of the 
hand in touch with the flail is not due to its contact with the 
soul; for it is due to the impact of the flail. On account of 
heaviness {guruiva) the flail will fall when not held by the hand. 
Things may have an upward or side motion by specially directed 
motions {nodanavise^a) which are generated by special kinds of 
efforts. Even without effort the body may move during sleep. 
The movement of needles towards magnets is due to an unknown 
cause {adrstaknranaka). The arrow first acquires motion by 
specially directed movement, and then on account of its inertia 
{vegasamskdLrcL) keeps on moving and when that ceases it falls 
down through heaviness. 

The second chapter abounds with extremely crude explana- 

* This portion has been taken from the Upask&ra of Sankara Mi^ra on the Vatie- 
nka sUtras of Ka^ada. It must be noted here that the notion of number according to 
^ai^esika is due to mental relativity or oscillation (apekfabuddhijanya). But this mental 
■"elativity can only start when the thing having number is either seen or touched ; and it 
‘s in this sense that notion of number is said to depend on the visual or the tactual 
sense. 
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tions of certain physical phenomena whicli have no philosophical 
importance. All the special phenomena of nature are explained 
as being due to unknown cause {adrqtakaritani) and no ex- 
planation is given as to the nature of this unknown {adr§ta). 
It is however said that with the absence of adr^fa there is no con- 
tact of body with soul, and thus there is no rebirth, and therefore 
moksa (salvation) ; pleasure and pain are due to contact of the 
self, manas, senses and objects. Yoga is that in which the mind 
is in contact with the self alone, by which the former becomes 
steady and there is no pain in the body. Time, space, SkaSa are 
regarded as inactive. 

The whole of the sixth book is devoted to showing that gifts 
are made to proper persons not through sympathy but on account 
of the injunction of the scriptures, the enumeration of certain 
Vedic performances, which brings in adrsta, purification and im- 
purities of things, how passions are often generated by adrsta, 
how dharma and adharma lead to birth and death and how moksa 
takes place as a result of the work of the soul. 

In the seventh book it is said that the qualities in eternal 
things are eternal and in non-eternal things non-etemal. The 
change of qualities produced by heat in earth has its beginning 
in the cause (the atoms). Atomic size is invisible while great size 
is visible. Visibility is due to a thing’s being made up of many 
causes', but the atom is therefore different from those that have 
great size. The same thing may be called great and small rela- 
tively at the same time. In accordance with aputva (atomic) and 
mahattva (great)*there are also the notions of small and big. The 
eternal size of parimandala (round) belongs to the atoms. AkS^a 
and atman are called mah&n or paramamahan (the supremely 
great or all-pervasive); since manas is not of the great measure 
it is of atomic size. Space and time are also considered as being 
of the measure "supremely great” (paramamahat). Atomic size 
(parimandala) belonging to the atoms and the mind (manas) and 
the supremely great size belonging to space, time, soul and ether 
(aka£a) are regarded as eternal. 

In the second chapter of the seventh book it is said that unity 
and separateness are to be admitted as entities distinct from 
other qualities. There is no number in movement and quality; 
the appearance of number in them is false. Cause and effect are 
' 1 have differed from the> Vpaskdra in the interpretation of this sutra. 
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neither one, nor have they distinctive separateness {ekaprthaktuci). 
The notion of unity is the cause of the notion of duality, etc. 
Contact may be due to the action of one or two things, or the 
effect of another contact and so is disjoining. There is neither 
contact nor disjoining in cause and effect since they do not exist 
independently {^yuicuiddhyabhdvdf). In the eighth book it is said 
that soul and manas are not perceptible, and that in the ap- 
prehension of qualities, action, generality, and partipularity 
perception is due to their contact with the thing. Earth is the 
cause of perception of smell, and water, fire, and air are the 
cause of taste, colour and touch'. In the ninth book negation is 
described; non-existence {asat) is defined as that to which 
neither action nor quality can be attributed. Even existent things 
may become non-existent and that which is existent in one 
way may be non-existent in another; but there is another kind 
of non-existence which is different from the above kinds of 
existence and non-existencel All negation can be directly per- 
ceived through the help of the memory which keeps before the 
mind the thing to which the negation applies. Allusion is also 
made in this connection to the special perceptual powers of the 
yogins (sages attaining mystical powers through Yoga practices). 

In the second chapter the nature of hetu (reason) or the 
middle term is described. It is said that anything connected 
with any other thing, as effect, cause, as in contact, or as con- 
trary or as inseparably connected, will serve as lihga (^reason). 
The main point is the notion *‘this is associated with this,” or 
“these two are related as cause and effect,” and since this may 
also be produced through premisses, there may be a formal syllo- 
gism from propositions fulfilling the above condition. Verbal 
cognition comes without inference. False knowledge {avidyd) is 
due to the defect of the senses or non-observation and mal- 
observation due to wrong expectant impressions. The opposite 
of this is true knowledge {vidyd). In the tenth it is said that 
pleasure and pain are not cognitions, since they are not related to 
doubt and certainty. 

' Upaskdra here explains that it is intended that the senses are produced by those 
specific elements, but this cannot be found m the sutras. 

* In the previous three kinds of non-existence, prdgabhdva (negation before pro- 
duction). dkvamsdbhdva (negation after destruction), and anymydhhdva (mutual 
n^ation of each other in each other), have been described. The fourth one is Jidindfi- 
ydbkdva (general negation). 
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A dravya may be caused by the inhering of the effect in it, for 
because of its contact with another thing the effect is produced. 
Karma (motion) is also a cause since it inheres in the cause. Con- 
tact is also a cause since it inheres in the cause. A contact which 
inheres in the cause of the cause and thereby helps the production 
of the effect is also a cause. The special quality of the heat of 
fire is also a cause. 

Works according to the injunctions of the scriptures since they 
have no visible effect are the cause of prosperity, and because the 
Vedas direct them, they have validity. 

Philosophy in the Nyaya sutras^ 

The Nydya sutras begin with an enumeration of the sixteen 
subjects, viz. means of right knowledge (pramdna), object of right 
knowledge {prameyd)^ doubt (safttsaya\ purpose (prayojana), il- 
lustrative instances (drstdnta), accepted conclusions (siddhdnta\ 
premisses {avayava\ argumentation {tarka\ ascertainment {nir- 
naya\ debates (ydda\ disputations {Jalpa\ destructive criticisms 
(yitand3)y fallacy {hetvdbhdsd)^ quibble (chald)^ refutations (Jdti)^ 
points of opponent's defeat {nigrahasthdna\ and hold that by a 
thorough knowledge of these the highest good {nihdreyasa)^ is 
attained. In the second sutra it is said that sdXv 2 X\on{apavarg(i) 
is attained by the successive disappearance of false knowledge 
{mitkydjfidnd)y defects (dosa), endeavours (pravrtti), birth (jan- 
ma)y and ultimately of sorrow. Then the means of proof are said 
to be of four kinds, perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumdna), 
analogy (upamdna), and testimony (Jabda), Perception is defined 
as uncontradicted determinate knowledge unassociated with names 
proceeding out of sense contact with objects. Inference is of three 
kinds, from cause to effect {purvavat), effect to cause {Sesavat\ 
and inference from common characteristics {sdmdnyato drstd), 
Upamana is the knowing of anything by similarity with any well- 
known thing. 

!§abda is defined as the testimony of reliable authority (apta)*. 

^ This is a brief summary of the doctrines found in NyAya su/ras, supplemented 
here and there with the views of Vatsyayana, the commentator. This follows the 
order of the sutras, and tries to present their ideas with as little additions from those 
of later day Ny&ya as possible. The general treatment of Nyaya-Vaiiefika expounds 
the two systems in the light of later writers and commentators. 

* It is carious to notice that Vfttsy&ysna says that an arya, a fsi or a mleccha 
(foreigner), may be an ipta (reliable authority). 
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Such a testimony may tell us about things which may be ex- 
perienced and which are beyond experience. Objects of know- 
ledge are said to be self {dtman), body, senses, sense-objects, 
understanding {buddhi)^ mind {manas\ endeavour {fravrtti)^ re- 
births, enjoyment of pleasure and suffering of pain, sorrow and 
salvation. Desire, antipathy, effort (prayatna), pleasure, pain, and 
knowledge indicate the existence of the self. Body is that which 
upholds movement, the senses and the rise of pleasure and pain 
as arising out of the contact of sense with sense-objects^; the five 
senses are derived from the five elements, such as prthivi, ap, 
tejas, vlyu and Ski^a; smell, taste, colour, touch, and sound are 
the qualities of the above five elements, and these are also the 
objects of the senses. The fact that many cognitions cannot 
occur at any one moment indicates the existence of mind (manas). 
Endeavour means what is done by speech, understanding, and 
body. Dosas (attachment, antipathy, etc.) are those which lead 
men to virtue and vice. Pain is that which causes suffering*. 
Ultimate cessation from pain is called apavarga^. Doubt arises 
when through confusion of similar qualities or conflicting opinions 
etc., one wants to settle one of the two alternatives. That for 
attaining which, or for giving up which one sets himself to work 
is called prayojana. 

Illustrative example {drstdntd) is that on which both the 
common man and the expert {partksaka) hold the same opinion. 
Established texts or conclusions {siddhdntd) are of four kinds, 
viz. (i) those which are accepted by all schools of thought called 
the sarvatantrasiddhdnta \ (2) those which are held by one school 
or similar schools but opposed by others called the pratitantra- 
siddkdnta; (3) those which being accepted other conclusions will 
also naturally follow called adhikaranasiddhdnta\ (4) those of the 
opponent’s view’s which are uncritically granted by a debater, who 
proceeds then to refute the consequences that follow and thereby 
show his own special skill and bring the opponent’s intellect to 
disrepute {abhyupaganiasiddkdntay. The premisses are five: 

^ Here I have followed Vatsyayana’s meaning. 

* Vatsyayana comments here that when one finds all things full of misery, he 
wishes to avoid misery, and finding birth to be associated with pain becomes unattached 
and thus is emancipated. 

* Vatsyfiyana wants to emphasize that there is no bliss in salvation, but only 
cessation from pain. 

* 1 have followed Vlltsyilyana*s interpretation here. 
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(1) pratijha (the first enunciation of the thing to be proved); 

(2) hetu (the reason which establishes the conclusion on the 
strength of the similarity of the case in hand with known exam- 
ples or negative instances); (3) uddhara^a (positive or n^ative 
illustrative instances) ; (4) upanaya (corroboration by the instance) ; 
(5) nigamana (to reach the conclusion which has been proved). 
Then come the definitions of tarka, nirnaya, vada» jalpa, vitands, 
the fallacies (hetvabhSsa), chala, jSti, and nigrahasthana, which 
have been enumerated in the first sutra. 

The second book deals with the refutations of objections 
against the means of right knowledge (pramana). In refutation 
of certain objections against the possibility of the happening 
of doubt, which held that doubt could not happen, since there 
was always a difference between the two things regarding which 
doubt arose, it is held that doubt arises when the special dif- 
ferentiating characteristics between the two things are not noted. 
Certain objectors, probably the Buddhists, are supposed to object 
to the validity of the pramana in general and particularly of 
perceptions on the ground that if they were generated before 
the sense-object contact, they could not be due to the latter, 
and if they are produced after the sense-object contact, they 
could not establish the nature of the objects, and if the two 
happened together then there would be no notion of succession 
in our cognitions. To this the Nyaya reply is that if there were 
no means of right knowledge, then there would be no means of 
knowledge by means of which the objector would refute all 
means of right knowledge ; if the objector presumes to have any 
means of valid knowledge then he cannot say that there are no 
means of valid knowledge at all. Just as from the diverse kinds 
of sounds of different musical instruments, one can infer the pre- 
vious existence of those different kinds of musical instruments, 
so from our knowledge of objects we can infer the previous exist- 
ence of those objects of knowledge*. 

The same things (e.g. the senses, etc.) which are regarded as 
instruments of right knowledge with reference to the right cog- 
nition of other things may themselves be the objects of right 

^ YathdpaScdisiddhena iabdena purvasiddham dhdya*nanumtyaU sddhyam ca dto^ 
ifyam sddkanam ca iabdah antarhite hydtodyc svanatah anumdnam bkavatfti^ wnd 
vOdyate venuk puryyate iii svanaviSe^cifa dtodyavifefam pratipacfyate tathd putvasid^ 
dham upaUMhivifayam pafcdtdddhcna upahbdhihetund pratipadyaie. Vdtsydyana 
bkdfya^ II. i. 15. 
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knowledge. There are no hard and fast limits that those which 
are instruments of knowledge should always be treated as mere 
instruments, for they themselves may be objects of right know- 
ledge. The means of right knowledge (pramSna) do not require 
other sets of means for revealing them, for they like the light of 
a lamp in revealing the objects of right knowledge reveal them- 
selves as well. 

Coming to the question of the correctness of the definition 
of perception, it is held that the definition includes the contact 
of the soul with the mind^ Then it is said that though we per- 
ceive only parts of things, yet since there is a whole, the per- 
ception of the part will naturally refer to the whole. Since we 
can pull and draw things wholes exist, and the whole is not 
merely the parts collected together, for were it so one could 
say that we perceived the ultimate parts or the atoms*. * Some 
objectors hold that since there may be a plurality of causes it is 
wrong to infer particular causes from particular effects. To this 
the NySya answer is that there is always such a difference in the 
specific nature of each effect that if properly observed each par- 
ticular effect will lead us to a correct inference of its own par- 
ticular cause*. In refuting those who object to the existence of 
time on the ground of relativity, it is said that if the present time 
did not exist, then no perception of it would have been possible. 
The past and future also exist, for otherwise we should not have 
perceived things as being done in the past or as going to be 
done in the future. The validity of analogy {upantand) as a 
means of knowledge and the validity of the Vedas is then proved. 
The four pramanas of perception, inference, analogy, and scripture 

^ Here the sutras, ii. i. ao-aS, are probably later interpolations to answer criticisms, 
not against the Nyaya doctrine of perception, but against the wording of the definition 
of perception as given in the Ny&ya suira, ii. i 4. 

• This is a refutation of the doctrines of thf Buddhists, who rejected the existence 

of wholes (avayavl). On this subject a later Buddhist monograph by Pa^^ita A^ka 
(9th century A.D.), AvayavinirAkarafM in Six Buddhist Ny&ya Traxts^ may be re- 
ferred to. , , . z / 

* PUrvodakwiSi^tam khalu varsedakan fighrataram srotosa hahutarapnenaphala- 
parfiak&sfh&dtvahanahcppalabham&nah purnatvena, nady& upaH vrfto deva Uyanu- 
minoti nodakahrddhmdtresia, Vdtsy&yana bh&fya, ii. i. 38. The inference that there 
has been rain up the river is not made merely from seeing the rise of water, but from 
the rainwater augmenting the previous water of the river and carrying with its current 
large quantities of foam, fruits, leaves, wood, etc. These characteristics, associated 
with the rise of water, mark it as a special kind of rise of water, which can only be 
due to the happening of rain up the river. 
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are quite sufficient and it is needless to ^accept arthSpatti (impli- 
cation), aitihya (tradition), sambhava (when a thing is understood 
in terms of higher measure the lower measure contained in it is 
also understood — if we know that there is a bushel of com any- 
where we understand that the same contains eight gallons of 
corn as well) and abhava (non-existence) as separate pramdnas 
for the tradition is included in verbal testimony and arthspatti, 
sambhava and abhava are included within inference. 

The validity of these as pramanas is recognized, but they are 
said to be included in the four pramanas mentioned before. The 
theory of the eternity of sound is then refuted and the non- 
eternity proved in great detail. The meaning of words is said to 
refer to class-notions individuals {vyakti), and the specific 

position of the limbs (dkrti), by which the class notion is mani- 
fested. Class (Jdtt) is defined as that which produces the notion 
of sameness {samdnaprasavdtmikd j'dtiJ^, 

The third book begins with the proofs for the existence of 
the self or atman. It is said that each of the senses is associated 
with its own specific object, but there must exist some other entity 
in us which gathered together the different sense-cognitions and 
produced the perception of the total object as distinguished from 
the separate sense-perceptions. If there were no self then there 
would be no sin in injuring the bodies of men; again if there 
were no permanent self, no one would be able to recognize 
things as having seen them before; the two images produced by 
the eyes in visual perception could not also have been united 
together as one visual perception of the things^; moreover if 
there were no permanent cognizer then by the sight of a sour 
fruit one could not be reminded of its sour taste. If conscious- 
ness belonged to the sensps only, then there would be no recogni- 
tion, for the experience of one could not be recognized by another. 
If it is said that the unity of sensations could as well be effected 
by manas (mind), then the manas would serve the same purpose 
as self and it would only be a quarrel over a name, for this 
entity the knower would require some instrument by which it 
would co-ordinate the sensations and cognize; unless manas is 
admitted as a separate instrument of the soul, then though the 
sense perceptions could be .explained as being the work of the 

' According to Vatsyayana,^ in the two eyes we have two different senses. Udyo- 
takara, however, thinks that there \i one visual sense which works in both eyes. 
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senses, yet imagining, thinking, etc., could not be explained. 
Another argument for the admission of soul is this, that infants 
show signs of pleasure and pain in quite early stages of infancy 
and this could not be due to anything but similar experiences in 
previous lives. Moreover every creature is born with some desires, 
and no one is seen to be born without desires. All attachments 
and desires are due to previous experiences, and therefore it is 
argued that desires in infants are due to their experience in 
previous existences. 

The body is made up of the ksiti element. The visual sense 
is material and so also are all other senses ^ Incidentally the 
view held by some that the skin is the only organ of sensation 
is also refuted. The earth possesses four qualities, water three, 
fire two, air one, and ether one, but the sense of smell, taste, eye, 
and touch which are made respectively by the four ele'ments of 
earth, etc., can only grasp the distinctive features of the elements 
of which they are made. Thus though the organ of smell is made 
by earth which contains four qualities, it can only grasp the dis- 
tinctive quality of earth, viz. smell. 

Against the Samkhya distinction of buddhi (cognition) and 
cit (pure intelligence) it is said that there is no difference between 
buddhi and ciL We do not find in our consciousness two 
elements of a phenomenal and a non-phenomenal consciousness, 
but only one, by whichever name it may be called. The Samkhya 
epistemology that the antahkarana assumes diverse forms in 
cognitive acts is also denied, and these are explained on the sup- 
position of contacts of manas with the senses, atman and external 
objects. The Buddhist objection against the Samkhya explana- 
tion that the antahkaranas catch reflection from the external 
world just as a crystal does from the coloured objects that may 
lie near it, that there were really momentary productions of 
crystals and no permanent crystal catching different reflections at 
different times is refuted by Nyaya; for it says that it cannot be 
said that all creations are momentary, but it can only be agreed to 
in those cases where momentariness was actually experienced. 
In the case of the transformation of milk into curd there is no 
coming in of new qualities and disappearance of old ones, but 

^ It is well to remember that Samkhya did not believe that the senses were con- 
stituted of the gross elements. But the S&ipkhya-Yoga view represented in Air$ya^ 
samhitd (Caraka) regarded the senses as bhautika or constituted of the gross elements. 
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the old milk is destroyed and the euro originates anew. The 
contact of manas with soul (atptan) takes place within the body 
and not in that part of Stman which is outside the body; know- 
ledge belongs to the self and not to the senses or the object for 
even when they are destroyed knowledge remains. New cogni- 
tions destroy the old ones. No two recollections can be simul- 
taneous. Desire and antipathy also belong to the soul. None of 
these can belong either to the body or to the mind (manas). 
Manas cannot be conscious for it is dependent upon self. Again 
if it was conscious then the actions done by it would have to be 
borne by the self and one cannot reap the fruits of the actions of 
another. The causes of recollection on the part of self are given 
as follows: (i) attention, (2) context, (3) repetition, (4) sign, 
(5) association, (6) likeness, (7) association of the possessor 
and the possessed or master and servant, or things which 
are generally seen to follow each other, (8) separation (as of 
husband and wife), (9) simpler employment, (10) opposition, 
(i i) excess, (12) that from which anything can be got, (13) cover 
and covered, (14) pleasure and pain causing memory of that 
which caused them, (15) fear, (16) entreaty, (17) action such 
as that of the chariot reminding the charioteer, (18) affection, 
( 19) merit and demerit*. It is said that knowledge does not belong 
to body, and then the question of the production of the body as 
doe to adrsta is described. Salvation {apavargd) is effected by 
the manas being permanenly separated from the soul (Stman) 
through the destruction of karma. 

In the fourth book in course of the examination of dosa 
(defects), it is said that moha (ignorance), is at the root of all 
other defects such as raga (attachment) and dvesa (antipathy). 
As against the Buddhist view that a thing could be produced by 
destruction, it is said that destruction is only a stage in the 
process of origination. livara is regarded as the cause of the 
production of effects of deeds performed by men’s efforts, for 
man is not always found to attain success according to his efforts. 
A reference is made to the doctrine of those who say that all 
things have come into being by no-cause {animittd), for then 
no-cause would be the cause, which is impossible. 

The doctrine of some that all things arc eternal is next refuted 
on the ground that we always see things produced and destroyed. 

^ Nydya siUra ill. ii. 44. 
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The doctrine of the nihilistic Buddhists (^unyavadin Bauddhas) 
that all things are what they are by virtue of their relations to 
other things, and that of other Buddhists who hold that there are 
merely the qualities and parts but no substances or wholes, are 
then refuted. The fruits of karmas are regarded as being like 
the fruits of trees which take some time before they can ripen. 
Even though there may be pleasures here and there, birth means 
sorrow for men, for even the man who enjoys pleasure is tor- 
mented by many sorrows, and sometimes one mistakes pains for 
pleasures. As there is no sorrow in the man who is in deep dream- 
less sleep, so there is no affliction {klesa) in the man who attains 
apavarga (salvation)^ When once this state is attained all efforts 
{pravrtti) cease for ever, for though efforts were beginningless 
with us they were all due to attachment, antipathy, etc. Then 
there are short discussions regarding the way in which egoism 
{ahamkdrd) ceases with the knowledge of the true causes of de- 
fects (do9a); about the nature of whole and parts and about the 
nature of atoms (anus) which cannot further be divided. A dis- 
cussion is then introduced against the doctrine of the Vijftana- 
vadins that nothing can be regarded as having any reality when 
separated from thoughts. Incidentally Yoga is mentioned as 
leading to right knowledge. 

The whole of the fifth book which seems to be a later addition 
IS devoted to the enumeration of different kinds of refutations 
(nigrahasthdnd) and futilities (jatt), 

Caraka, Nyaya sutras and VaiSe^ika sutras. 

When we compare the Nydya sutras with the VaUesika 
sutras we find that in the former two or three different streams 
of purposes have met, whereas the latter is much more homo- 
geneous. The large amount of materials relating to debates 
treated as a practical art for defeating an opponent would lead 
one to suppose that it was probably originally compiled from 
some other existing treatises which were used by Hindus and 
Buddhists alike for rendering themselves fit to hold their own in 
debates with their opponents*. This assumption is justified when 

^ Vatsy&yana notes that this is the salvation of him who has known Brahman, iv. i. 63. 

* A reference to the SuvamaprahhAsa siUra shoi^s that the Buddhist missionaries 
used to get certain preparations for improving their voice in order to be able to argue 
with force, and they took to the worship of Sarasvatl (goddess of learning), who they 
supposed would help them in bringing readily before their mmd all the information 
and ideas of which they stood so much in need at the time of debates. 
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we compare the futilities ( jsti) quibbles (chala), etc., relating to 
disputations as found in the Nytiya sutra with those that are 
found in the medical work of Caraka (78 A.D.), ill. viii. There 
are no other works in early Sanskrit literature, excepting the 
NyOya sutra and Caraka-samhitu which have treated of these 
matters. Caraka's description of some of the categories (e.g. 
drstSnta, prayojana, pratijfia and vitanda) follows very closely 
the definitions given of those in the NyOya sutras. There are 
others such as the definitions of jalpa, chala, nigrahasthana, etc., 
where the definitions of two authorities differ more. There are 
some other logical categories mentioned in Caraka (e.g. pra- 
tistkdpandy jijtidsd^ vyavasdya^ vakyadosa, vdkyaprasaifisd^ upa- 
lambka^ parihdra^ abhyanujnd^ etc.) which are not found in the 
Nyoya sutra}. Again, the various types of futilities ( jati) and points 
of opponent’s refutation (nigrahasthdnd) mentioned in the Nydya 
sutra are not found in Caraka. There are some terms which are 
found in slightly variant forms in the two works, e.g. aupamya in 
Caraka^ upamdna in NyOya sutra^ arthdpatti in NyOya sutra and 
arthaprdpti in Caraka. Caraka does not seem to know anything 
about the NySya work on this subject, and it is plain that the 
treatment of these terms of disputations in the Caraka is much 
simpler and less technical than what we find in the NyOya sutras. 
If we leave out the varieties of jati and nigrahasthSna of the 
fifth book, there is on the whole a great agreement between the 
treatment of Caraka and that of the NyOya sutras. It seems there- 
fore in a high degree probable that both Caraka and the NyOya 
sutras were indebted for their treatment of these terms of dispu- 
tation to some other earlier work. Of these, Caraka’s compilation 
was earlier, whereas the compilation of the NyOya sutras repre- 
sents a later work when a hotter atmosphere of disputations had 
necessitated the use of more technical terms which are embodied 
in this work, but which were not contained in the earlier work. 
It does not seem therefore that this part of the work could have 
been earlier than the second century A.D. Another stream flowing 
through the NyOya sutras is that of a polemic against the doctrines 
which could be attributed to the Sautrdntika Buddhists, the 
VijfiSnavada Buddhists, the nihilists, the Sdmkhya, the CSrvaka, 
and some other unknown schools of thought to which we find no 

' Like Vai^ika, Caraka does not knpw tJie threefold division of inference (aifM- 
mUna) as pUrvavat, Sefavai and sdfndnyatodrfta. 
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further allusion elsewhere. The VaiSesiAa sUtras aswe have already 
seen had argued only against the MimSinsi, and ultimately agreed 
with them on most points. The dispute with MlmSmsS in the 
Nyaya sutras is the same as in the Vaiiesika over the question 
of the doctrine of the eternality of sound. The question of the 
self-validity of knowledge {svatah prdmdifyewddd) and the akhySti 
doctrine of illusion of the Mim 3 msists, which form the two chief 
points of discussion between later Mlmainsa and later Ny3ya, 
are never alluded to in the Nyaya sutras. The advocacy of Yoga 
methods {Nyaya sHtras, iv. ii. 38-42 and 46) seems also to be 
an alien element;' these are not found in Vaiiesika and are not in 
keeping with the general tendency of the Nyaya sutras, and the 
Japanese tradition that Mirok added them later on as Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasada ^astrl has pointed out' is not improbable. 

The VaUesika sutras, ill. i. 18 and ill. ii. i, describe per- 
ceptional knowledge as produced by the close proximity of the 
self (atman), the senses and the objects of sense, and they 
also adhere to the doctrine, that colour can only be perceived 
under special conditions of samskdra (conglomeration etc.). 
The reason for inferring the existence of manas from the non- 
simultaneity {ayaugapadyd) of knowledge and efforts is almost 
the same with VaiSesika as with Nyaya. The Nyaya sutras 
give a more technical definition of perception, but do not bring 
in the questions of samskara or udbhutarupavattva which Vai- 
^esika does. On the question of inference Nyaya gives three 
classifications as purvavat, Sesavat and samanyatodrsta, but no 
definition. The VaiSesika sUtras do not know of these classifica- 
tions, and give only particular types or instances of inference 
(V.S. III. i. 7-17, IX. ii. 1-2, 4-5). Inference is said to be made 
when a thing is in contact with another, or when it is in a relation 
of inherence in it, or when it inheies in a third thing; one kind 
of effect may lead to the inference of another kind of effect, and 
so on. These are but mere collections of specific instances of infer- 
ence without reaching a general theory. The doctrine of vyapti 
(concomitance of^/« (reason) and (proband um)) which be- 

came so important in later Nyaya has never been properly formu- 
lated either in the Nyaya sutras or in the VaiSesika. VaUenka 
sutra. III. i. 24, no doubt assumes the knowledge of concomitance 
between hetu and sadhya {prasiddhipurvakatvdt apadeSasya), 

^J.A.S.B. 1905. 
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but the technical vySpti is not known, anci the connotation of 
the term .prasiddhipUrvakatua of Vai^esika seems to be more 
loose than the term vydpti as we know it in the later Ny5ya. The 
Vaiiesika sutrcts do not count scriptures (Saida) as a separate 
pramana, but they tacitly admit the great validity of the Vedas. 
With Ny&ya sutras ^abda as a pramSna applies not only to the 
Vedas, but to the testimony of any trustworthy person, and 
VatsySyana says that trustworthy persons may be of three 
kinds rsiy drya and ndeccha (foreigners). Upamana which is 
regarded as a means of right cognition in Nyaya is not even 
referred to in the VaiSesika sutras. The Nydya sutras know of 
other pramanas, such as arthdpatti, sambhava and aitihya^ but 
include them within the pramanas admitted by them, but the 
VaiSesika sutras do not seem to know them at alP. The VaiSe- 
sika sutras believe in the perception of negation (abhava) through 
the perception of the locus to which such negation refers (IX. i. 
i-io). The Nydya sutras (II. ii. i, 2, 7-12) consider that abhava as 
non-existence or negation can be perceived ; when one asks another 
to “bring the clothes which are not marked,” he finds that marks 
are absent in some clothes and brings them ; so it is argued that 
absence or non-existence can be directly perceived®. Though 
there is thus an agreement between the Nyaya and the VaiSesika 
sutras about the acceptance of abhava as being due to perception, 
yet their method of handling the matter is different. The Nydya 
sutras say nothing about the categories of dravya, guita^ karma^ 
viSesa and samavdya which form the main subjects of Vai^eska 
discussions®. The Nydya sutras take much pains to prove the 
materiality of the senses. But this question does not seem to have 
been important with VaiSesika. The slight reference to this 
question in Vlil. ii. 5-6 can hardly be regarded as sufficient. 
The VaiSesika sutras do not mention the name of" I^vara,” whereas 
the Nydya sutras try to prove his existence on eschatological 
grounds. The reasons given in support of the existence of self 
in the Nydya sutras are mainly on the ground of the unity of 
sense-cognitions and the phenomenon of recognition, whereas the 

^ The only old authority which knows these piamaoas is Caraka. But he also gives 
an interpretation of sambhava which is different from Nyaya and calls arthdpatti 
arihaprdpti {.Caraka ill. viii.). 

3 The details of this example are taken from V&tsyayana*s commentary. 

> The Nydya siUra no doubt incidentally gives a definition of j&ti as safn&napra- 
sovdtmika j&tih ” (U. ii. 71). 
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Vai^ika lays its main emphasis on self-consciousness as a fact 
of knowledge. Both the NySya and the Vaiiesika sutras admit 
the existence of atoms, but all the details of the doctrine of 
atomic structure in later NySy a- VaiSesika are absent there. The 
VaiSesika calls salvation nih^reyasa or moksa and the NySya 
apavarga. Mok^ with VaiSesika is the permanent cessation of 
connection with body; the apavarga with Ny§ya is cessation of 
pain\ In later times the main points of difference between the 
VaiSesika and NySya are said to lie with regard to theory of the 
notion of number, changes of colour in the molecules by heat, etc* 
Thus the former admitted a special procedure of the mind by which 
cognitions of number arose in the mind (e.g. at the first moment 
there is the sense contact with an object, then the notion of one- 
ness, then from a sense of relativeness — apeksabuddhi — notion 
of two, then a notion of two-ness, and then the notion of two 
things) ; again, the doctrine of pilupaka (changes of qualities by 
heat are produced in atoms and not in molecules as NySya held) 
was held by VaiSesika, which the Naiyayikas did not admit*. But 
as Nydya sutras are silent on these points, it is not possible to 
say that such were really the differences between early Nyaya and 
early VaiSesika. These differences may be said to hold between 
the later interpreters of VaiSesika and the later interpreters of 
NySya. The VaiSesika as we find it in the commentary of 
PraSastapada (probably sixth century A.D.), and the NySya from 
the time of Udyotakara have come to be treated as almost 
the same system with slight variations only. I have therefore 
preferred to treat them together. The main presentation of the 
NySya-VaiSesika philosophy in this chapter is that which is found 
from the sixth century onwards. 

The VaiSesika and NySya Literature. 

It is difficult to ascertain definitely the date of the Vaiiesika 
sHtras by KanSda, also called Aulukya the son of Uluka, though 
there is every reason to suppose it to be pre-Buddhistic. It 

^ Professor Vanam^l Vedantatirtha quotes a passage from Samk^epaiankarajaytt^ 
XVI. 68HS9 in /.A.S.B.t 1905, and another passage from a Nyaya writer Bh&sarvajfla, 
pp. 39-41, 1914, to show that the old Naiyayikas considered that there 

was an element of happiness {sukha) in the state of mukti (salvation) which the Vaiie- 
sikas denied. No evidence in support of this opinion is found in the Nyiya or the 
VaiStfika iMror, unless the cessation of pain with Nyaya is interpreted as meaning the 
presence of some sort of bliss or happiness. 

* See M&dhava’s Sarvadartanasam^aka-AutiUfyadar/ana, 

D. 
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appears from the V^u purdna that he bom in PrabhSsa near 
DvSrakS, and was the disciple of Soma^rmS. The time of 
Pra^astapSda who wrote a bhSsya (commentary) of die VaiSe- 
sika s&tras cannot also unfortunately be ascertained. The pecu* 
liarity of PraSastapSda’s bhasya is this that unlike other bhSsyas 
(which first give brief explanations of the text of the sutras and 
then continue to elaborate independent explanations by explain- 
ing the first brief comments), it does not follow the sutras but 
is an independent dissertation based on their main contents'. 
There were two other bhSsyas on the Vaiiesika s&tras, namely 
Rdvaifa-bhd^a and Bharddvdja-vrtti, but these are now probably 
lost. References to the former are found in KiratMvaBbhdskara 
of PadmanSbha Mi^ra and also in Ratnaprabhd 2. 2. il. Four 
commentaries were written on this bhSsya, namely Vyomavati by 
Vyoma^ekharScSrya, Nydyakandali by l^ridhara, Kira^vali by 
Udayana (984 A.D.) and Lildvatihy ^rlvatsScSrya. In addition to 
these JagadiSa Bha^tScirya of Navadvipa and Sankara Miira wrote 
two other commentaries on the Praiastapdda-bhd^a, namely 
Bhd^as&kti and Kai}ada-rahasya. Sankara Mi^ra (1425 A.D.) 
also wrote a commentary on the VaiSesika sAtras called the 
Upaskdra. Of these Nydya-kandaR of Sridhara on account of its 
simplicity of style and elaborate nature of exposition is probably 
the best for a modern student of Vai^ika. Its author was a 
native of the village of Bhurisrsti in Bengal (Radha). His father’s 
name was Baladeva and mother’s name was Acchoka and he 
wrote his work in 913 Saka era (990 A.D.) as he himself writes 
at the end of his work. 

The Nydya s&tra was written by Aksapada or Gautama, and 
the earliest commentary on it written by VstsySyana is known 
as the Vdtsydyana-b/id^a. The date of VstsySyana has not 

* The bhasya of Praiastap&da can hardly be called a bhS^ya (elaborate commen- 
tary). He himself makes no such claim and calls his work a compendium of the 
properties of the categories (Paddrthadharmasamgraha), He takes the categories of 
draniyat guM, Jkarma, sdmdnya^ vtie^a and samavdya in order and without raising any 
discussions plainly narrates what he has got to say on them. Some of the doctrines 
which are important in later Nyaya-Vai^ika discussions, such as the doctrine of 
creation and dissolution, doctrine of number, the theory that the number of atoms 
contributes to the atomic measure of the molecules, the doctrine of pilupgka in con- 
nection with the transformation of colours by beat occur in his narration for the first 
time as the Vaiiefika sdiras are silent on these points. It is difficult to ascertain his 
date definitely ; he is the earliest writer on Vaife^ika available to us after Ka^ada 
and it is not improbable that he liVed in the 5th or 6th century a.d. 
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been definitely settled, but there is reason to believe that he lived 
some time in the beginning of the fourth century A.D. Jacobi 
places him in 300 A.D. Udyotakara (about 635 A.D.) wrote a 
VartHka on VStsyayana’s bhisya to establish the NySya views 
and to refute the criticisms of the Buddhist logician DiAnSga 
(about 500 A.D.) in his Pramdtfctsamuccaya. VscaspatimUra 
(840 A.D.) wrote a sub-commentary on the Nyayavarttika of 
Udyotakara called NydyavartUkatatparyaflka in order to make 
clear the right meanings of Udyotakara’s Vdrttika which w^s sink- 
ing in the mud as it were through numerous other bad writings 
(dustarakunibandhapankamagndndm). Udayana (984A.D.) wrote 
a sub-commentary on the Tdtparyaffkd called Tdtparyafikd- 
pariSuddhi. VarddhamSna (1225 A.D.) wrote a sub-commentary 
on that called the Nydyanibandhaprakdia. Padman£bha wrote 
a sub-commentary on that called Varddhatndnendu and ^ahkara 
Miira (1425 A.D.) wrote a sub-commentary on that called the 
Nydydtdtparyamaifdana. In the seventeenth century Vi^vanStha 
wrote an independent short commentary known as Vi&vandtha- 
vrtti, on the Nydya sUtra, and Radhamohana wrote a separate 
commentary on the Nydya sutras known as Nydyusutravivara'^. 
In addition to these works on the Nydya sutras many other 
independent works of great philosophical value have been written 
on the NySya system. The most important of these in medieval 
times is the Nyayamadjari of Jayanta (880 A.D.), who flourish'‘d 
shortly after VScaspatimUra. Jayanta chooses some of the Nydya 
sktras for interpretation, but he discusses the NySya views quite 
independently, and criticizes the views of other systems of Indian 
thought of his time. It is far more comprehensive than Vacaspati's 
Tdtparyafikd, and its style is most delightfully lucid. Another 
important work is Udayana’s Kusumdfljali in which he tries to 
prove the existence of ISvara ((jk)d). This work ought to be read 
with its commentary PrakdSa by VarddhamSna (1225 A.D.) and its 
sah<ommen^ayMakaranda by Rucidatta (1275 A.D.). Udayana’s 
Atmatattvaviveka is a polemical work against the Buddhists, in 
which he tries to establish the NySya doctrine of soul. In addition 
to these we have a number of useful works on NySya in later 
times. Of these die following deserve special mention in connec- 
tion with the present work. Bhd^dpariccheda by ViSvanStha with 
its commentaries Muktdvali, Dinakari and Rdtnarudri, Tarka- 
samgraha with Nydyanir^ya, Tarkabhdsd of KeSava MiSra with 
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the commentary NyayaproApo, SaptapaddrtH of ^ivSLditya, 
T&rkikaraksd of Varadarija with the commentary Niskofttaka of 
MallinStha, Nydyasdra of MSdhava Deva of the city of Dhara 
and Ny&yasiddhantamadjarl of JfinakInStha BhaftScarya with 
the Nydyamafijarisdra by YsdavScarya, and Ny&yasiddhdntadipa 
of Saiadhara with Prabkd by Se^antSLcSrya. 

The new school of Ny^ya philosophy known as Navya-NySya 
b^an with Ganged UpSdhySya of Mithila, about 1200 A.D. 
Ganged wrote only on the four pramanas admitted by the Nyaya, 
viz.pratyak^,anumSna,upamana,and &abda,and not on any of the 
topics of Nyaya metaphysics. But it so happened that his dis- 
cussions on anumana(inference)attracted unusually great attention 
in Navadvipa (Bengal), and lai^ numbers of commentaries and 
commentaries of commentaries were written on the anumana 
portion of his work Tattveuintdmaiyi^ and many independent 
treatises on ^bda and anumana were also written by the scholars 
of Bengal, which became thenceforth for some centuries the home 
of Nyaya studies. The commentaries of Raghunatha Siromani 
(1500 A.D.), Mathura Bhattacarya (1580 A.D.), Gadadhara Bhat^- 
carya (16SOA.D.) and JagadlSa Bhattacarya (1590 A.D.), commen- 
taries on ^iromani's commentary on Tattuacintdmaniy had been 
very widely read in Bengal. The new school of Nyaya became the 
most important study in Navadvipa and there appeared a series 
of thinkers who produced an extensive literature on the subject*. 
The contribution was not in the direction of metaphysics, theology, 
ethics, or religion, but consisted mainly in developing a system 
of linguistic notations to specify accurately and precisely any 
concept or its relation with other concepts*. 

Thus for example when they wished to define precisely the 
nature of the concomitance of one concept with another (e.g. smoke 
and fire), they would soispecify the relation that the exact nature 
of the concomitance should be clearly expressed, and that there 
should be no confusion or ambiguity. Close subtle analytic 
thinking and the development of a system of highly technical 

^ From the latter half of the twelfth century to the third quarter of the sixteenth 
century the new school of Nyftya was started in Mithilft (Behar) ; but from the fifteenth 
to the seventeenth century Bei^ became pre-eminently the h6me of Ny&ya studies. 
See Mr Cakiavarttrs paper,/. A. S.B. 1915. I am indebted to it for some of the 
dates mentioned in this section. 

* ISvardmmAna of Raghun&tha as well as his PadMhataHvanirUpa^ are, how- 
ever, notable exceptions. 
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expressions mark the development of this literature. The technical 
expressions invented by this school were thus generally accepted 
even by other systems of thought, wherever the need of accurate 
and subtle thinking was felt. But from the time that Sanskrit 
ceased to be the vehicle of philosophical thinking in India the 
importance of this literature has giadually lost ground, and it 
can hardly be hoped that it will ever regain its old position by 
attracting enthusiastic students in large numbers. 

I cannot close this chapter without mentioning the fact that 
so far as the logical portion of the Nyaya system is concerned, 
though Aksapada was the first to write a comprehensive account 
of it, the Jains and Buddhists in medieval times had indepen- 
dently worked at this subject and had criticized the Nyaya ac- 
count of logic and made valuable contributions. In Jaina logic 
Dasavaikdlikaniryukti of Bhadrabahu (357 B.C.), Umasvati’s 
Tattvdrthddhigama sutra^ Nydydvatdra of Siddhasena Divakara 
(533 A.D.) Manikya Nandi’s (800 A.D.) Pariksdmukha sutruy and 
Pramdnanayatativdlokdlamkdra of Deva Sun (i 1^9 A.D.) and 
Prameyakamalamdrtanda of Prabhacandra deserve special notice. 
Pramdnasamticcaya and Nydyapravesa of Dinnaga (500A.D.), 
Pramdnavdrttika kdrikd and Nyayabindu of Dharmakirtti 
(650 A.D.) with the commentary of Dharmottara are the most 
interesting of the Buddhist works un systematic logics The 
diverse points of difference between the Hindu, Jain and 
Buddhist logic require to be dealt with in a separate work on 
Indian logic and can hardly be treated within the compass of the 
present volume. 

It is interesting to notice that between the Vdtsydyana 
bhd^a and the Udyotakara’s Vdrttika no Hindu work on logic 
of importance seems to have been uTitten : it appears that the 
science of logic in this period was in the hands of the Jains and 
the Buddhists ; and it was Dinnaga ’s criticism of Hindu NySya 
that roused Udyotakara to write the Vdrtiika. The Buddhist and 
the Jain method of treating logic separately from metaphysics 
as an independent study was not accepted by the Hindus till we 
come to Gahge^a, and there is probably only one Hindu work of 
importance on Nyaya in the Buddhist style namely NydyasUra 
of BhSsarvajAa. Other older Hindu works generally treated of 

' See Indian Logic Medieval Schooly by Dr S. C. Vidy&bhu»na, for a biblio- 
graphy of Jain and Buddhist Logic. 
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inference only along with metaph 3 rsical and other points of Nyiya 
interest*. 

The main doctrine of the Nyaya>Vaifie$ika Philosophy*. 

The Nyaya-Vai^ika having dismissed the doctrine of mo- 
mentariness took a common-sense view of things, and held that 
things remain permanent until suitable collocations so arrange 
themselves that the thing can be destroyed. Thus the jug con- 
tinues to remain a jug unless or until it is broken to pieces by 
the stroke of a stick. Things exist not because they can produce 
an impression on us, or serve my purposes either directly or 
through knowledge, as the Buddhists suppose, but because exist- 
ence is one of their characteristics. If I or you or any other perceiver 
did not exist, the things would continue to exist all the same. 
Whether they produce any effect on us or on their surrounding 
environments is immaterial. Existence is the most general 
characteristic of things, and it is on account of this that things 
are testified by experience to be existing. 

As the Nyaya-Vaiiesikas depended solely on experience and 
on valid reasons, they dismissed the Samkhya cosmology, but 
accepted the atomic doctrine of the four elements {bhutas), earth 
{kpti)y water (a/), fire {tejas), and air (marut). These atoms are 
eternal ; the fifth substance (akdsa) is all pervasive and eternal. 
It is regarded as the cause of propagating sound; though all- 
pervading and thus in touch with the ears of all persons, it mani- 
fests sound only in the ear-drum, as it is only there that it shows 
itself as a sense-organ and manifests such sounds as the man de- 
serves to hear by reason of his merit and demerit. Thus a deaf 
man though he has the*ak3^a as his sense of hearing, cannot hear 
on account of his demerit which impedes the faculty of that sense 
organ*. In addition to these they admitted the existence of time 
{kola) as extending from the past through the present to the 

^ Almost all the books on Nyiya and Vai^e§ika referred to have been consulted in 
the writing of this chapter. Those who want to be acquainted with a fuller bibliography 
of the new school of logic should refer to the paper called **The History of Navya 
Ny&ya in Bengal*” by Mr Cakravarttl inJ.A.S. B. 1915. 

^ I have treated Nyftya and Vai 4 e$ika as the same system. Whatever may have been 
their original differences* they are regarded since about 600 a.d. as being in complete 
agreement except in some minor points. The views of one system are often supple- 
mented by those of the other. .The original character of the two systems has already 
been treated. 

’ See Nydyakandali, pp. 59-64. 
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endless futurity before us. Had there been no time we could 
have no knowledge of it and there would be nothing to account 
for our time-notions associated with all changes. The Samkhya 
did not admit the existence of any real time; to them the unit 
of kala is regarded as the time taken by an atom to traverse its 
own unit of space. It has no existence separate from the atoms 
and their movements. The appearance of kala as a separate entity 
is a creation of our buddhi (puddhinirmdnd) as it represents the 
order or mode in which the buddhi records its perceptions. But 
kala in Nyaya-Vai^esika is regarded as a substance existing by 
itself. In accordance with the changes of things it reveals itself 
as past, present, and future. Samkhya regarded it as past, present, 
and future, as being the modes of the constitution of the things 
in itb different manifesting stages of evolution (adkvan). The 
astronomers regarded it as being due to the motion of the planets. 
These must all be contrasted with the Nyaya-Vai^esika con- 
ception of kala which is regarded as an all-pervading, partless 
substance which appears as many in association with the changes 
related to it^ 

The seventh substance is relative space {dtk). It is that sub- 
stance by virtue of which things are perceived as being on the 
right, left, east, west, upwards and downwards ; kala like dik is 
also one. But yet tradition has given us varieties of it in the eight 
directions and in the upper and lower* The eighth substance is 
the soul {dttnan) which is all-pervading. There are separate atmans 
for each person; the qualities of knowledge, feelings of pleasute 
and pain, desire, etc, belong to dtman, Manas (mind) is the ninth 
substance. It is atomic in size and the vehicle of memory ; all affec- 
tions of the soul such as knowing, feeling, and willing, are generated 
by the connection of manas with soul, the senses and the objects. 
It is the intermediate link which connects the soul with the senses, 
and thereby produces the affections of knowledge, feeling, or 
willing. With each single connection of soul with manas we have 
a separate affection of the soul, and thus our intellectual experience 
is conducted in a series, one coming after another and not simul- 
taneously. Over and above all these we have livara. The definition 

* ^ Nydyakandalty pp. 64 - 66 , and Ny&yamaejarly pp. 136-139. The 

sdtras regarded time as the cause of things which suffer change but denied it of things 
which are eternal. 

* See NydyakandaU^ pp. 66-69, and Nydyamanjarl^ p. 140. 
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of substance consists in this, that it is independent by itself, whereas 
the other things such as quality (guifa), action (karma), sameness 
or generality (sdmdnya), speciality or specific individuality (viSefd) 
and the relation of inherence (samavdya) cannot show themselves 
without the help of substance (dravya). Dravya is thus the place 
of rest (dSraya) on which all the others depend (dsrta), Dravya, 
guna, karma, samSnya, and samavdya are the six original 

entities of which all things in the world are made up^ When a 
man through some special merit, by the cultivation of reason and 
a thorough knowledge of the fallacies and pitfalls in the way 
of right thinking, comes to know the respective characteristics 
and differences of the above entities, he ceases to have any 
passions and to work in accordance with their promptings and 
attains a conviction of the nature of self, and is liberated^ The 
Nyaya-Vai^esika is a pluralistic system which neither tries to 
reduce the diversity of experience to any universal principle, nor 
dismisses patent facts of experience on the strength of the de- 
mands of the logical coherence of mere abstract thought The 
entities it admits are taken directly from experience. The under- 
lying principle is that at the root of each kind of perception there 
must be something to which the perception is due. It classified the 
percepts and concepts of experience into several ultimate types 
or categories (paddrthd), and held that the notion of each type 
was due to the presence of that entity. These types are six in 
number — dravya, guna, etc. If we take a percept “I see a red 
book," the book appears to be an independent entity on which 
rests the concept of “redness ” and “oneness,” and we thus call the 
book a substance (dravya); dravya is thus defined as that which 
has the characteristic of a ;^avya (dravyatvd). So also guna and 
karma. In the subdivision of different kinds of dravya also the 
same principle of classification is followed. In contrasting it with 
Samkhya or Buddhism we see that for each unit of sensation (say 

^ Ahhdva (negation) as dependent on bhava (position) is mentioned in the Vaiicfika 
siUras, Later Nygya writers such as Udayana include abhdva as a separate category, 
but iSrldhara a contemporary of Udayana rightly remarks that abhdva was not counM 
by Praiastapdda as it was dependent on bhdva — "adkdvasya prthagqnupadeiafp 
bhituapdratantrydt na tvabhOvdP” Nydyakandali, p. 6, and Lakpapsidvalf, p. s. 

* ** Tativato Jddtefu hdhyddhydimikifu vipayefu dofofiirSandt viraktasya samlkd* 
nivrtiau dimaJHasya tadarthdni karnUtifyokurvatah taiparitydgasddhandni irutismf- 
tyudUdni ostMalyite^JuUdni upddaddf^diya dtfMjMnamabhyasyaiah ^rakfffanhart* 
iakadkamMpacaye sati paripakvdlfMjddnasydtyemtikafarlraimyogasya bkdvdi.** Mi* 
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whiteness) the latter would admit a corresponding real, but 
NySya-Vaitesika would collect "all whiteness” under the name 
of "the quality of white colour” which the atom possessed ^ They 
only regarded as a separate entity what represented an ultimate 
mode of thought. They did not enquire whether such notions 
could be regarded as the modification of some other notion or 
not ; but whenever they found that there were some experiences 
which were similar and universal, they classed them as separate 
entities or categories. 

The six Padarthas : Dravya, Guna, Karma, Samanya, 
Vise^a, Samav^ya. 

Of the six classes of entities or categories {paddrtha) we have 
already given some account of dravya* Let us now turn to 
the others. Of the qualities {guna) the first one called riipa 
(colour) is that which can be apprehended by the eye alone 
and not by any other sense. The colours are white, blue, 
yellow, red, green, brown and variegated {citra). Colours are 
found only in ksiti, ap and tejas. The colours of ap and tejas are 
permanent {nitya\ but the colour of ksiti changes when heat 
is applied, and this, ^rldhara holds, is due to the fact that 
heat changes the atomic structure of ksiti (earth) and thus the 
old constitution of the substance being destroyed, its old colour 
is also destroyed, and a new one is generated. Rupa is the general 
name for the specific individual colours. There is the genus ru- 
patva (colourness), and the rupa guna (quality) is that on which 
rests this genus; rupa is not itself a genus and can be appre- 
hended by the eye. 

The second is rasa (taste), that quality of things which can be 
apprehended only by the tongue ; these are sweet, sour, pungent 
{katu\ astringent {kasdyd) and bitter {tikta\ Only ksiti and ap 
have taste. The natural taste of ap is sweetness. Rasa like 
rupa also denotes the genus rasatva, and rasa as quality must 
be distinguished from rasa as genus, though both of them are 
apprehended by the tongue. 

The third is gandha (odour), that quality which can be ap- 
prehended by the nose alone. It belongs to ksiti alone. Water 

^ The reference is to Sautrintika Buddhism, "yo yo viruddh&dkydsavdn ndsOve- 
kahy See Pa^dit&^oka’s Avayavtnirdkarana, Six BuddhUt Aydya troas. 

* The word paddrtha" literally means denotations of words. 
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or air is apprehended as having odour on account of the presence 
of earth materials. 

The fourth is sparSa (touch), that quality which can be ap- 
prehended only by the skin. There are ^ree kinds of touch, cold, 
hot, neither hot nor cold. SparSa belongs to ksiti; ap, tejas, and 
vSyu. The fifth Sabda (sound) is an attribute of SkSSa. Had there 
been no SkaSa there would have been no sound. 

The sixth is samkhya (number), that entity of quality belonging 
to things by virtue of which we can count them as one, two, three, 
etc The conception of numbers two, three, etc. is due to a relative 
oscillatory state of the mind {apeksabuddht)\ thus when there are 
two jugs before my eyes, I have the notion — This is one jug and 
that is another jug. This is called apek^buddhi; then in the 
two jugs there arises the quality of twoness {dvitvd) and then an 
indeterminate perception (nirvikalpa-dvitva-gufta) of dvitva in us 
and then the determinate perceptions that there are the two jugs. 
The conceptions of other numbers as well as of many arise in a 
similar manner*. 

The seventh is parimiti (measure), that entity of quality in 
things by virtue of which we perceive them as great or small and 
speak of them as such. The measure of the partless atoms is 
called parimandala parintdtfa ; it is eternal, and it cannot gene- 
rate the measure of any other thing. Its measure is its own abso- 
lutely; when two atoms generate a dyad (dvyanukd) it is not 
the measure of the atom that generates the aqu (atomic) and 
the hrasva (small) measure of the dyad molecule (diya^ka), 
for then the size (parimSM) of it would have been still smaller 
than the measure of the atom {parintandala), whereas the 
measure of the dyanuka -is of a different kind, namely the 
small (Jtrasva)*. Of course two atoms generate a dyad, but 
then the number (samkhya) of the atom should be regarded as 
bringing forth a new kind of measure, namely the small {krasvd) 
measure in the dyads. So again when three dyads (dyanuka) 
compose a tryanuka the number and not the measure “ small ” 

* Tto is distinctively a Vaiiejika view introduced by Pia^astapida. Nyiya seems 
to be silent on this matter. See Sahkara Mirra’s Upaskdra, vii. ii. 8. 

* It should be noted that the atomic measure appears in two forms as eternal as in 
“patamipus” and non-eternal as in the dVyanoka. The parimandala parimintt is thus 
a varimy of aQuparimina. The’anuparimiQa and the hnsvaparimSija represent the 
two dimensions of the measure of dvyaQukas as mahat and dltgha are with reference 
to tiyanukas. See Nyayak^tdtlf, p. 133. 
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(hrasvd) of the dyad is the cause of the measure “ great ” {mahal) 
of the tiyanuka. But when we come to the region of these gross 
tryanukas we find that the “great” measure of the tryanukas is 
the cause of the measure of other grosser bodies composed by 
them. For as many tryanukas constitute a gross body, so much 
bigger does the thing tecome. Thus the cumulation of the trya- 
nukas of mahat parimana makes things of still more mahat pari- 
mSna. The measure of tryanukas is not only regarded as mahat 
but also as dirgha (long) and this dirgha parimana has to be ad- 
mitted as coexisting with mahat parimana but not identical, for 
things not only appear as great but also as long {dirgha). Here 
we find that the accumulation of tryanukas means the accumula- 
tion of “great” {mahat) and “long” {dirgha) parimana, and hence 
the thing generated happens to possess a measure which is greater 
and longer than the individual atoms which composed them. 
Now the hrasva parimana of the dyads is not regarded as having 
a lower degree of greatness or length but as a separate and distinct 
type of measure which is called small {hrasva). As accumulation 
of grossness, greatness or length, generates still more greatness, 
grossness and length in its effect, so an accumulation of the 
hrasva (small) parimana ought to generate still more hrasva 
parimana, and we should expect that if the hrasva measure of 
the dyads was the cause of the measure of the tryanukas, the 
tryanukas should be even smaller than the dyanukas. So also if 
the atomic and circular {parimandald) size of the atoms is re- 
garded as generating by their measure the measure of the dya- 
nukas, then the measure of the dyanukas ought to be more atomic 
than the atoms. The atomic, small, and great measures should 
not be regarded as representing successively bigger measures pro- 
duced by the mere cumulation of measures, but each should be 
regarded as a measure absolutely distinct, different from or foreign 
to the other measure. It is therefore held that if grossness in the 
cause generates still more greatness in the effect, the smallness 
and the parimandala measure of the dyads and atoms ought to 
generate still more smallness and subtleness in their effect. 
But since the dyads and the tryanuka molecules are seen to 
be constituted of atoms and dyads respectively, and yet are 
not found to share the measure of their causes, it is to be argued 
that the measures of the atoms and dyads do not generate the 
measure of their effects, but it is their number which is the cause 
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of the measure of the latter. This explains anuparimana, hrasva 
parimSna, mahat parimSna, and dirgha parimSna. The parimSna 
of Ska^a, kala, dik and atman which are regarded as all-pervasive, 
is said to be paramamahat (absolutely large). The parimanas 
of the atoms, aka^a, kala, dik, manas, and atman are regarded 
as eternal {nityd). All other kinds of parimanas as belonging to 
non-eternal things are regarded as non-eternal. 

The eighth is prthaktua (mutual difference or separateness of 
things), that entity or quality in things by virtue of which things 
appear as different (e.g. this is different from that). Difference is 
perceived by us as a positive notion and not as a mere negation 
such as this jug is not this pot. 

The ninth is samyoga (connection), that entity of guna by 
virtue of which things appear to us as connected. 

The tenth is vibhdga (separation), that entity of guna which 
destroys the connection or contact of things. 

The eleventh and twelfth gunas, paratva and aparatva^ give 
rise in us to the perceptions of long time and short time, remote 
and near. 

The other gunas such zsbuddhi (knowledge), (happiness), 

duhkha (sorrow), icchd (will), dvesa (antipathy or hatred) and 
yatna (effort) can occur only with reference to soul. 

The characteristic of gurutva (heaviness) is that by virtue of 
which things fall to the ground. The guna of sneha (oiliijess) 
belongs to water. The guna of samskdra is of three kinds, (i) vega 
(velocity) which keeps a thing moving in different directions, 
(2) sthiti’Sthdpaka (elasticity) on account of which a gross thing 
tries to get back its old state even though disturbed, (3) bhd- 
vand is that quality of atman by which things are constantly 
practised or by which things experienced are remembered and 
recognized^. Dhartna is the quality the presence of which enables 
the soul to enjoy happiness or to attain salvation*. Adhanna is 

* Piaiastapada says that bhavanft is a special characteristic of the sonl, contrary to 
intoxication, sorrow and knowledge, by which things seen, heard and felt are remem- 
bered and recognized. Through unexpectedness (as the sig^t of a camel for a man of 
South India), repetition (as in studies, art etc.) and intensity of interest, the s^skftra 
becomes particularly strong. See Ny&yakandoli^ p. 167. Ka^ftda however is silent 
on these points. He only says that by a special kind of contact of the mind with soul 
and also by the saipskira, memory (smfti) is prodnoed (ix. a. 6). 

* Praiiastapfida speaks of dhamta (merit) as being a quality of the soul. Thereupon 
Sildhara points out that this view does not admit that dharma is a power of karma (sm 
karmasdmartkyoM), Sacrifice etc. cannot be dharma for these actions being momentary 
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the opposite quality, the presence of which in the soul leads a 
man to suffer. Adrsta or destiny is that unknown quality of 
things and of the soul which brings about the cosmic order, and 
arranges it for the experience of the souls in accordance with 
their merits or demerits. 

Karma means movement ; it is the third thing which must 
be held to be as irreducible a reality as dravya or guna. There 
are five kinds of movement, (i) upward, (2) downward, (3) con- 
traction, (4) expansion, (5) movement in general. All kinds of 
karmas rest on substances just as the gunas do, and cause the 
things to which they belong to move. 

Sdmanya is the fourth category. It means the genus, or aspect 
of generality or sameness that we notice in things. Thus in spite 
of the difference of colour between one cow and another, both of 
them are found to have such a sameness that we call them cows. 
In spite of all diversity in all objects around us, they are all 
perceived as sat or existing. This sat or existence is thus a same- 
ness, which is found to exist in all the three things, dravya, guna, 
and karma. This sameness is called sdmanya or jdti, and it is 
regarded as a separate thing which rests on dravya, guna, or 
karma. This highest genus sattd (being) is called parajdti (highest 
universal), the other intermediate j at is are called aparajdti (lower 
universals), such as the genus of dravya, of karma, or of guna, or 
still more intermediate jatis such as gotvajdti (the genus cow), 
mlatvajdti (the genus blue). The intermediate jatis or genera 
sometimes appear to have a special aspect as a species, such as 
pasutzta (animal jati) and gotva (the cow jati); here however 
gotva appears as a species, yet it is in reality nothing but a jati. 
The aspect as species has no separate existence. It is jati which 
from one aspect appears as genus and from another as species. 

they cannot generate the effects which are only to be reaped at a future time. If the 
action is destroyed its power (sdinariA^a) cannot last. So dharma is to be admitted 
as a quality generated in the self by certain courses of conduct which produce happi* 
ness for him when helped by certain other conditions of time, place, etc. Faith 
(InuidAa), non-injury, doing good to all beings, truthfulness, non-stealing, sex-control, 
sincerity, control of anger, ablutions, taking of pure food, devotion to particular gods, 
fasting, strict adherence to scriptural duties, and the performance of duties assigned 
to each caste and stage of life, are enumerated by Pra^astapada as producing dharma. 
The person who strictly adheres to these duties and the yantas and niyamas (cf. 
Patafljali's Yoga) and attains Yoga by a meditation on the six pad&rthas attains a 
dhaima which brings liberation (mokfa). Sridhara refers to the Saipkhya-Yoga 
account of the method of attaining salvation (Nyayakandali^ pp. 171-280). See also 
Vallabha’s NydyaHlSvatu PP- 74*7 5- (Bombay, 1915.) 
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This jsti or sdmdnya thus must be regarded asr having a separate 
independent reality though it is existent in dravya, guna and 
karma. The Buddhists denied the existence of any indepen- 
dent reality of samSnya, but said that the sameness as cow 
was really but the n^ation of all non-cows (apoha). The per- 
ception of cow realizes the negation of all non-cows and this 
is represented in consciousness as the sameness as cow. He who 
should regard this sameness to be a separate and independent 
reality perceived in experience might also discover two horns 
on his own head\ The Nyaya-VaiSesika said that negation 
of non-cows is a negative perception, whereas the sameness per- 
ceived as cow is a positive perception, which cannot be explained 
by the aforesaid negation theory of the Buddhists. Samanya has 
thus to be admitted to have a separate reality. All perception as 
sameness of a thing is due to the presence of this thing in that 
objects This jati is eternal or non-destructible ; for even with 
the destruction of individuals comprehended within the jdti, the 
latter is not destroyed*. 

Through vilesa things are perceived as diverse. No single 
sensation that we receive from the external world probably agrees 
with any other sensation, and this difference must be due to the 
existence of some specific differences amongst the atoms them* 
selves. The specific difference existing in the atoms, emancipated 
souls and minds must be regarded as eternally existing, and it 

* The Buddhist PapditiUoka says that there is no single thing running through 
different individuals (e.g. cooks) by virtue of which the s&manya could be established. 
For if it did exist then we could have known it simply by seeing any cook without 
any reference to his action of cooking by virtue of which the notion of generality is 
formed. If there is a similarity between the action of cooks that cannot establish 
jati in the cooks, for the similarity applies to other things, viz. the action of the 
cooks. If the specific individualitieibof a cow should require one common factor to 
hold them together, then these diould require another and that another, and we have 
a regressus ad infinitum Whatever being perceptible is not perceived is non-existent 
(yadyadupalabdhilakftufayrdptam sannopaMhyate tatiadasaty Sam&nya is such, 
therefore sfim&nya is non-existent. No samanya can be admitted to exist as an 
entity. But it is only as a result of the impressions of past experiences of existence 
and non-existence that this notion is formed and transferred erroneously to external 
objects. Apart from this no samanya can be pointed out as being externally per- 
ceptible — S&manyodiifanadikprasdnte-^^ Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts. The Vedinta 
also does not think that either by perception or by inference we can know jati as a 
separate substance. So it discards jftti. See Vcddniaparibhdfdt iikh&tnas^i and Masfi- 
prahhn^ pp. 69-71. See also ^riharsa’s Khatf 4 ^makhasfpikhddyat pp. 1079-1086. 

* Similarity (sOdriya) is not regarded as a separate category, for it is defined as 
identity in difference (tadbhinnatve-saiftadgaiahkiiyodharmavattvanii. 
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is on account of its presence that atoms appear as different to the 
yogins who can perceive them. 

Samavdya^ the inseparable relation of inherence, is a relation 
by virtue of which two different things such as substance and 
attribute, substance and karma, substance and samanya, karana 
(cause) and karya (effect), atoms and vi^esa, appear so unified 
that they represent one whole, or one identical inseparable reality. 
This peculiar relation of inseparable inherence is the cause why 
substance, action, and attribute, cause and effect, and jati in sub- 
stance and attribute appear as indissolubly connected as if they 
are one and the same thing. Samyoga or contact may take place 
between two things of the same nature which exist as disconnected 
and may later on be connected {yutasiddha), such as when 1 put 
my pen on the table. The pen and the table are both substances 
and were disconnected; the samyoga relation is the guna by 
virtue of which they appear to be connected for a while. Samavaya 
however makes absolutely different 'things such as dravya and 
guna and karma or karana and karya (clay and jug) appear as 
one inseparable whole {ayutasiddkd). This relation is thus a 
separate and independent category. This is not regarded as 
many like sarnyogas (contact) but as one and eternal because 
it has no cause. This or that object (e.g. jug) may be destroyed 
but the samavaya relation which was never brought into being 
by anybody always remains^ 

These six things are called the six padarthas or independent 
realities experienced in perception and expressed in language. 

The Theory of Causation. 

The Nyaya-Vai5esika in most of its speculations took that 
view of things which finds expression in our language, and which 
we tacitly assume as true in all our ordinary experience. Thus 

^ The Vedanta does not admit the existence of the relation of samavaya as sub- 
sisting between two different entities (e.g. substance and qualities). Thus Sankara 
says (Brahma-siitrabhdfya li. ii. 13) that if a samavaya relation is to be admitted to 
connect two different things, then another samavaya would be necessary to connect 
it with either of the two entities that it intended to connect, and that another, 
and so there will be a vicious infinite (anavasthd). Nyaya, however, would not re- 
gard it as vicious at all. It is well to remember that the Indian systems acknow- 
ledge two kinds of anavastha — -pratn&niki (valid infinite, as in case of the question of 
the seed and the tree, or of the avidya and the passions), and another apram&niki 
anavastha (vicious infinite) as when the admission of anything involves an infinite chain 
before it can be completed. 
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they admitted dravya, guna, karma and ssinSnya. Viiei^ they 
had to admit as the ultimate peculiarities of atoms, for they did 
not admit that things were continually changing their qualities, 
and that everything could be produced out of everj^thing by a 
change of the collocation or arrangement of the constituting atoms. 
In the production of the effect too they did not admit that the 
effect was potentially pre-existent in the cause. They held that 
the material cause (e.g. clay) had some power within it, and the 
accessory and other instrumental causes (such as the stick, the 
wheel etc.) had other powers; the collocation of these two de- 
stroyed the cause, and produced the effect which was not existent 
before but was newly produced. This is what is called the 
doctrine of asatkaryavdda. This is just the opposite of the 
Samkhya axiom, that what is existent cannot be destroyed 
bkdvo vidyate satah) and that the non-existent could never be 
produced {ndsato vidyate bhdvaA). The objection to this view is 
that if what is non-existent is produced, then even such im- 
possible things as the hare’s horn could also be produced. The 
NySya-Vaitesika answer is that the view is not that anything 
that is non-existent can be produced, but that which is produced 
was non-existent^ 

It is held by Mimamsa that an unseen power resides in the 
cause which produces the effect To this Nyaya objects that this 
is neither a matter of observation nor of legitimate hypothesis, for 
there is no reason to suppose that there is any transcendental 
operation in causal movement as this can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by molecular movement (parispanda). There is nothing 
except the invariable time relation (antecedence and sequence) 
between the cause and the effect, but the mere invariableness of 
an antecedent does not suffice to make it the cause of what 
succeeds; it must be an unconditional antecedent as well (anya- 
thdsiddhisunyasya niyatdpurvavarttita). Unconditionality and in- 
variability are indispensable for kdryakdrai^a-bhdva or cause and 
effect relation. For example, the non-essential or adventitious 
accompaniments of an invariable antecedent may also be invari- 
able antecedents; but they are not unconditional, only collateral 
or indirect. In other words their antecedence is conditional 
upon something else {na svdtantryena). The potter’s stick is an 
unconditional invariable antecedent of the jar; but the colour 

^ p. 494. 
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of a stick or its texture or size, or any other accompaniment 
or accident which does not contribute to the work done, is 
not an unconditional antecedent, and must not therefore be 
regarded as a cause. Similarly the co-effects of the invari- 
able antecedents or what enters into the production of their 
co-effects may themselves be invariable antecedents; but they 
are not unconditional, being themselves conditioned by those 
of the antecedents of which they are effects. For example, the 
sound produced by the stick or by the potter’s wheel invariably 
precedes the jar but it is a co-effect; and aka^a (ether) as the 
substrate and vayu (air) as the vehicle of the sound enter into 
the production of this co-effect, but these are no unconditional 
antecedents, and must therefore be rejected in an enumera- 
tion of conditions or causes of the jar. The conditions of the 
conditions should also be rejected; the invariable antecedent 
of the potter (who is an invariable antecedent of the jar), 
the potter’s father, does not stand in a causal relation to the 
potter’s handiwork. In fact the antecedence must not only be 
unconditionally invariable, but must also be immediate. Finally 
all seemingly invariable antecedents which may be dispensed with 
or left out are not unconditional and cannot therefore be regarded 
as causal conditions. Thus Dr Seal in describing it rightly 
remarks, “In the .end, the discrimination of what is necessary to 
complete the sum of causes from what is dependent, collateral, 
secondary, superfluous, or inert (i.e. of the relevant from the 
irrelevant factors), must depend on the test of expenditure of 
energy This test the Nyaya would accept only in the sense of 
an operation analysable into molar or molecular motion (parts- 
panda eva bhautiko vydpdrak karotyarthah atindriyastu vyd- 
paro ndstu Jayanta’s Mafijarl Ahnika I), but would emphatically 
reject, if it is advanced in support of the notion of a mysterious 
causal power or efficiency (saktiyy With Nyaya all energy is 
necessarily kinetic. This is a peculiarity of Nyaya — its insisting 
that the effect is only the sum or resultant of the operations 
of the different causal conditions — that these operations are of 
the nature of motion or kinetic, in other words it firmly holds 
to the view that causation is a case of expenditure of energy, 
i.e. a redistribution of motion, but at the same time absolutely 
repudiates the Samkhya conception of power or productive 
^ Or P. C. Ray’s Hindu Chtmutry^ 1909, pp. 149-150. 
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efficiency as metaphysical or transcendental {atmdriyd) and finds 
nothing in the cause other than unconditional invariable com- 
plements of operative conditions {kdra^a-sdmagrt\ and nothing 
in the effect other than the consequent phenomenon which results 
from the joint operations of the antecedent conditions ^ Certain 
general conditions such as relative space {dik\ time {kdla\ the will 
of ISvara, destiny {adr^ta) are regarded as the common cause of all 
effects {kdryatva-prayojakcC), Those are called sddharana-kdrana 
(common cause) as distinguished from the specific causes which 
determine the specific effects which are called asddhdrana kdrana. 
It may not be out of place here to notice that Nyaya while 
repudiating transcendental power {sakti) in the mechanism of 
nature and natural causation, does not deny the existence of 
metaphysical conditions like merit {dkarma), which constitutes 
a system of moral ends that fulfil themselves through the 
mechanical systems and order of nature. 

The causal relation then like the relation of genus to species, 
is a natural relation of concomitance, which can be ascertained 
only by the uniform and uninterrupted experience of agreement in 
presence and agreement in absence, and not by a deduction from 
a certain a priori principle like that of causality or identity of 
essence^ 

The material cause such as the clay is technically called the 
samavdyukdrana of the jug. Samavttya means as we have seen 
an intimate, inseparable relation of inherence. A kara^a is called 
samavSyi when its materials are found inseparably connected 
with the materials of the effect Asamavayi-karana is that which 
produces its characteristics in the effect through the medium of 
the samavayi or material cause, e.g. the clay is not the cause of 
the colour of the jug but the colour of the clay is the cause of the 
colour of the jug. The colour of the clay which exists in the clay 
in inseparable relation is the cause of the colour of the jug. This 
colour of the clay is thus called the asamavayi cause of the jug. 
Any quality (£una) or movement which existing in thesamavSya 
cause in the samavaya relation determines the characteristics of 
the effect is called the asamavdyi-kdrana. The instrumental 

^ Dr P. C. Ray’s Hindu Chemistry^ 1909, pp. 149-250. 

’ See for this portion Dr B. N. Seal’s F^sitwt Sciences ef the Jncieni Hindus^ 
pp. 163-166. SarvadarianasoffiQrahm on Buddhism. Nydyamanjari^ BhdfA^pariccheda^ 
with MuktdvaR and Dinakart^ ahd TarkoMm^ycdio. The doctrine of Anyathftsiddhi 
was systematically developed from the time of Gahgeia. 
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nimitta and accessory {sahakdrt) causes are those which help the 
material cause to produce the effect. Thus the potter, the wheel 
and the stick may be regarded as the nimitta and the sahakSri 
causes of the effect. 

We know that the Nyaya-Vai^esika regards the effect as non- 
existent, before the operation of the cause in producing it, but it 
holds that the gunas in the cause are the causes of the gunas in 
the effect, e.g. the black colour of the clay is the cause of the 
black colour of the effect, except in cases where heat comes as an 
extraneous cause to generate other qualities ; thus when a clay 
jug is burnt, on account of the heat we get red colour, though the 
colour of the original clay and the jug was black. Another im- 
portant exception is to be found in the case of the production of 
the parimanas of dvyanukas and trasarenus which are not pro- 
duced by the parimanas of an anu or a dyanuka, but by their 
number as we have already seen. 


Dissolution (Pralaya) and Creation (Sr^fi). 

The docrine of pralaya is accepted by all the Hindu systems 
except the Mimamsa'. According to the NySLya-Vaiiesika view 
ISvara wishing to give some respite or rest to all living beings 
desires to bring about dissolution {samhdreccho bhavati). Simul- 
taneously with it* the adrsta force residing in all the souls and 
forming bodies, senses, and the gross elements, ceases to act 
(Jakti-pratibandha), As a result of this no further bodies, senses, 
or other products come into being. Then for the bringing about 
of the dissolution of all produced things (by the desire of Hvara) 
the separation of the atoms commences and thus all combinations 
as bodies or senses are disintegrated ; so all earth is reduced to 
the disintegrated atomic state, then all ap, then all tejas and then 
all vayu. These disintegrated atoms and the souls associated 
with dharma, adharma and past impressions {samskdra) remain 
suspended in their own inanimate condition. For we know that 
souls in their natural condition are lifeless and knowledgeless, 
non-intelligent entities. It is only when these are connected 
with bodies that they possess knowledge through the activity of 
manas. In the state of pralaya owing to the adrsta of souls the 

' The doctrine of pralaya and srsti is found only in later Nyaya-Vaiiefika works, 
but the sutras of both the systems seem to be nlent on the matter. 
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atoms do not conglomerate. It is not an act of cruelty on the 
part of I^vara that he brings about dissolution, for he does it to 
give some rest to the sufferings of the living beings. 

At the time of creation, I^vara wishes to create and this desire 
of ISvara works in all the souls as adi^ta. This one eternal 
desire of I^vara under certain conditions of time (e.g. of pralaya) 
as accessory causes {sahakdri) helps the disintegration of atoms 
and at other times (e.g. that of creation) the constructive process 
of integration and unification of atoms for the world-creation. 
When it acts in a specific capacity in the diverse souls it is called 
adrsta. At the time of dissolution the creative function of this 
adr^ta is suspended and at the time of creation it finds full play. 
At the time of creation action first begins in the vayu atoms by 
the kinetic function of this adrsta, by the contact of the souls 
with the atoms. By such action the air atoms come in contact 
with one another and the dvyanukas are formed and then in a 
similar way the tryanukas are formed, and thus vSyu originates. 
After vayu, the ap is formed by the conglomeration of water 
atoms, and then the tejas atoms conglomerate and then the earth 
atoms. When the four elements are thus conglomerated in the 
gross form, the god Brahma and all the worlds are created by 
livara and Brahma is directed by I^vara to do the rest of the 
work. Brahma thus arranges for the enjoyment and suffering of 
the fruits of diverse kinds of karma, good or bad. I^vara brings 
about this creation not for any selfish purpose but for the good 
of ail beings. Even here sorrows have their place that they 
may lead men to turn from worldly attachment and try for 
the attainment of the highest good, mukti. Moreover I^vara 
arranges for the enjoyment of pleasures and the suffering of 
pains according to the merits and demerits of men, just as in 
our ordinary experience we find that a master awards prizes 
or punishments according to good or bad deeds^ Many Nydya 
books do not speak of the appointment of a Brahma as de- 
puty for supervision of the due disposal of the fruits of karma 
according to merit or demerit It is also held that pralaya and 
creation were brought about in accordance with the karma of 
men, or that it may be due to a mere play {hid) of T^vara. 
lilvara is one, for if there were many livaras they might quarrel. 
The will of livara not only bijngs about dissolution and creation, 

^ See Nyijmkandaii^ pp. 48-54. 
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but also acts always among us in a general way, for without it 
our karmas could not ripen, and the consequent disposal of 
pleasures and sorrows to us and a corresponding change in the 
exterior world in the form of order or harmony could not happen. 
The exterior world is in perfect harmony with men’s actions. 
Their merits and demerits and all its changes and modifications 
take place in accordance with merits and demerits. This desire 
{icchd) of I^vara may thus be compared with the icchd of IiSvara 
as we find it in the Yoga system. 

Proof of the Existence of I^vara. 

Samkhya asserts that the teleology of the prakrti is suffi- 
cient to explain all order and arrangement of the cosmos. The 
Mlmanrisakas, the Carvakas, the Buddhists and the Jains all 
deny the existence of I^vara (God). Nyaya believes that I^vara 
has fashioned this universe by his will out of the ever-existing 
atoms. For every effect (e.g. a jug) must have its cause. If 
this be so, then this world with all its order and arrangement 
must also be due to the agency of some cause, and this cause is 
Hvara. This world is not momentary as the Buddhists suppose, 
but is permanent as atoms, is also an effect so far as it is a 
collocation of atoms and is made up of parts like all other in- 
dividual objects (e.g. jug, etc.), which we call effects. The world 
being an effect like any other effect must have a cause like any 
other effect. The objection made against this view is that such 
effects as we ordinarily perceive may be said to have agents 
as their causes but this manifest world with mountains, rivers, 
oceans etc. is so utterly different in form from ordinary effects 
that we notice every day, that the law that every effect must have 
a cause cannot be said to hold good in the present case. The 
answer that Nyaya gives is that the concomitance between two 
things must be taken in its general aspect neglecting the specific 
peculiarities of each case of observed concomitance. Thus I had 
seen many cases of the concomitance of smoke with fire, and had 
thence formed the notion that “wherever there is smoke there is 
fire”; but if I had only observed small puffs of smoke and small 
fires, could I say that only small quantities of smoke could lead 
us to the inference of fire, and could I hold that therefore large 
volumes of smoke from the burning of a forest should not be 
sufficient reason for us to infer the existence of lire in the forest? 
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Thus our conclusion should not be that only smaller effects 
are preceded by their causes, but that all effects are invariably 
and unconditionally preceded by causes. This world therefore 
being an effect must be preceded by a cause, and this cause is 
livara. This cause we cannot see, because I^vara has no visible 
body, not because he does not exist. It is sometimes said that 
we see every day that shoots come out of seeds and they are 
not produced by any agent. To such an objection the NySya 
answer is that even they are created by God, for they are also 
effects. That we do not see any one to fashion them is not 
because there is no maker of them, but because the creator can- 
not be seen. If the objector could distinctly prove that there was 
no invisible maker shaping these shoots, then only could he point 
to it as a case of contradiction. But so long as this is not done 
it is still only a doubtful case of enquiry and it is therefore legiti- 
mate for us to infer that since all effects have a cause, the shoots 
as well as the manifest world being effects must have a cause. 
This cause is Ii^vara. He has infinite knowledge and is all merciful. 
At the b^inning of creation He created the Vedas. He is like our 
father who is always engaged in doing us good^ 

The Nylya-VaiSe^ika Physics. 

The four kinds of atoms are earth, water, fire, and air atoms. 
These have mass, number, weight, fluidity (or hardness), vis- 
cosity (or its opposite), velocity, characteristic potential colour, 
taste, smell, or touch, not produced by the chemical operation of 
heat AkS^a (space) is absolutely inert and structure-less being 
only as the substratum of sound, which is supposed to travel 
wave-like in the manifesting medium of air. Atomic combina- 
tion is only possible witlT the four elements. Atoms cannot 
exist in an uncombined condition in the creation stage; atmo- 
spheric air however consists of atoms in an uncombined state. 

Two atoms combine to form a binary molecule {dvyafiuka). Two, 
three, four, or five dvyanukas form themselves into grosser mole- 
cules of tryanuka, caturanuka, etc.* Though this was the generally 
current view, there was also another view as has been pointed out 
by Dr B. N. Seal in his Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus 
the "atoms have also an inherent tendency to unite,” and that 

> See Jayanta’s NydyamaHjarV^ pp. 19^104^ and Udayana’s KusumMjati with 
Prakeia and iHfarSfmmdna of RagHunatha. 

* KadScit tribhirdrabhyate Ui tryanukamityU€y€Ue^ kdd&cit caturhhir&rabhyate 
Jkaddctt padcabkiriti yatkeffam kalpand. Pfydyakandaii^ ip, 
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they do so in twos, threes, or fours, “either by the atoms falling into 
groups of threes, fours, etc. directly, or by the successive addition 
of one atom to each preceding aggregate Of course the atoms 
are regarded as possessed of an incessant vibratory motion. It 
must however be noted in this connection that behind this 
physical explanation of the union of atoms there is the adrsta, the 
will of I^vara, which gives the direction of all such unions in har- 
mony with the principle of a “moral government of th^ universe,” 
so that only such things are produced as can be arranged for the 
due disposal of the effects of karma. “An elementary substance 
thus produced by primary atomic combination may however suffer 
qualitative changes under the influence of heat {pdkajotpattt)^ 
The impact of heat corpuscles decomposes a dvyanuka into the 
atoms and transforms the characters of the atoms determining 
them all in the same way. The heat particles continuing to im- 
pinge reunite the atoms so transformed to form binary or other 
molecules in different orders or arrangements, which account for 
the specific characters or qualities finally produced. The VaiScsika 
holds that there is first a disintegration into simple atoms, then 
change of atomic qualities, and then the final re-combination, 
under the influence of heat. This doctrine is called the doctrine 
of pilupdka (heating of atoms). NySya on the other hand thinks 
that no disintegration into atoms is necessary for change of quali- 
ties, but it is the molecules which assume new characters under the 
influence of heat. Heat thus according to Nyaya directly affects 
the characters of the molecules and changes their qualities with- 
out effecting a change in the atoms. Nyaya holds that the 
heat-corpuscles penetrate into the porous body of the object and 
thereby produce the change of colour. The object as a whole is 
not disintegrated into atoms and then reconstituted again, for 
such a procedure is never experienced by observation. This is 
called the doctrine of pitharapdka (heating of molecules). This 
is one of the few points of difference between the later Nyaya 
and VaiSesika systems^ 

Chemical compounds of atoms may take place between the 

^ Utpala’s commentary on Brhaisamhiti i. 7. 

■ Sec Dr B. N. Seal in P. C. Hindu Chemistry, pp. i^igi,NydyamaHjari, 
p. 438^ and Udyotakara*s Vartttka, There is very little indication in the Nyaya and 
VaiiefikasOtras that they had any of those diflferences indicated here. Though there 
are slight indications of these matters in the Vaxie$tka xutras (vii. i), the Hydya 
siUras are almost silent upon the matter. A S3rstcmatic development of the theory 
of creation a nd atomic combinations app^r to have taken place after V^sy&yana. 
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atoms of the same bhuta or of many bhutas; According to the 
Nyaya view there are no differences in the atoms of the same 
bhuta, and all differences of quality and characteristics of the 
compound of the same bhuta are due only to diverse collocations 
of those atoms. Thus Udyotakara says (ill. i. 4) that there is no 
difference between the atom of a barley seed and paddy seed, 
since these are all but atoms of earth. Under the continued impact 
of heat particles the atoms take new characters. It is heat and 
heat alone that can cause the transformations of colours, tastes 
etc. in the original bhuta atoms. The change of these physical 
characters depends on the colours etc. of the constituent substances 
in contact, on the intensity or degree of heat and also on the 
species of tejas corpuscles that impinge on the atoms. Heat breaks 
bodies in contact into atoms, transforms their qualities, and forms 
separate bodies with them. 

Pra^astapada (the commentator of Vaitesika) holds that in 
the higher compounds of the same bhuta the transformation takes 
place (under internal heat) in the constituent atoms of the com- 
pound molecules, atoms specially determined as the compound 
and not in the original atoms of the bhuta entering into the com- 
position of the compound. Thus when milk is turned into curd, 
the transformation as curd takes place in the atoms determined 
as milk in the milk molecule, and it is not necessary that the 
milk molecule should be disintegrated into the atoms of the 
original bhuta of which the milk is a modification. The change 
as curd thus takes place in the milk atom, and the milk molecule 
has not to be disintegrated into ksiti or ap atoms. So again in 
the fertilized ovum, the germ and the ovum substances, which in 
the Vai^esika view are both isomeric modes of earth (with accom- 
paniments of other bhutas) afe broken up into homogeneous earth 
atoms, and it is these that chemically combine under the animal 
heat and biomotor force vayu to form the germ {kalald). But 
when the germ plasm develops, deriving its nutrition from the 
blood of the mother, the animal heat breaks up the molecules of 
the germ plasm into its constituent atoms, i.e. atoms specifically 
determined which by their grouping formed the germ plasm. 
These germ-plasm atoms chemically combine with the atoms of 
the food constituents and thus produce cells and tissues^ This 
atomic contact is called arcmbhaka-samyoga. 

} See Dr B. N. Seal’s Positive Sciences, pp. 104-108, and Nyeyakandali^ pp. 33-34* 

SorMirmmbht poramAssava eva hUraejMm ms hskres^hnitasantsi^Atak krfyAvibhe^ 
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In the case of poly-bhautik or bi-bhautik compounds there is 
another kind of contact called upastambha. Thus in the case of 
such compounds as oils, fats, and fruit juices, the earth atoms 
cannot combine with one another unless they are surrounded by 
the water atoms which congregate round the former, and by the 
infra-atomic forces thus set up the earth atoms take peculiar 
qualities under the impact of heat corpuscles. Other compounds 
are also possible where the ap, tejas, or the vayu atoms form the 
inner radicle and earth atoms dynamically surrourfd them (e.g. 
gold, which is the tejas atom with the earth atoms as the sur- 
rounding upastambhaka). Solutions (of earth substances in ap) 
are regarded as physical mixtures. 

Udayana points out that the solar heat is the source of all the 
stores of heat required for chemical change. But there are 
differences in the modes of the action of heat; and the kind of 
contact with heat-corpuscles, or the kind of heat with chemical 
action which transforms colours, is supposed to differ from what 
transforms flavour or taste. 

Heat and light rays are supposed to consist of indefinitely 
small particles which dart forth or radiate in all directions recti- 
lineally with inconceivable velocity. Heat may penetrate through 
the interatomic space as in the case of the conduction of heat, as 
when water boils in a pot put on the fire; in cases of transparency 
light rays penetrate through the inter-atomic spaces with pari- 
spanda of the nature of deflection or refraction {tiryag-gamand). 
In other cases heat rays may impinge on the atoms and rebound 
back — which explains reflection. Lastly heat may strike the 
atoms in a peculiar way, so as to break up their grouping, transform 
the physico-chemical characters of the atoms, and again recom- 
bine them, all by means of continual impact with inconceivable 
velocity, an operation which explains all cases of chemical 
combination ^ Govardhana a later Nyaya writer says that paka 
means the combination of different kinds of heat. The heat that 


dinydyena tayorvindfe saH utpannapdkajaih parafndnubhirdrambkdts na ea iukraioniia- 
paramd^Ondfn kaicidviStfoh pdrthwatvdvUefdt„„Pitu^ Sukram mdtuh Smitam iayos 
sannipdtdnantaram jafhardnalasambandkdt fukra-SonUdrambhakefu paramdifMfu 
Piirvampddnnnd/i samdi^aguiHtdniarvfpattau dvyanukddikramena kalalafarfrotpattih 
tatrdHtal^ra^yravefo„Ja(ra mdturdhdraraso mdirayd samkrdmaU, adrftavafdiiatra 
Aftnafyaidardna/asambandAdt Aa/aldrambhaAaparamdt^ufu kHydvahdgddmydytna 
kaialaioHre nofte samuipannapdkajaih Aeda/drambhakaparamd^ubkiradr^favaM 
^ptd^UakHyairdhdruparamdffMbhih saha sambhdya iarlrdniaramdrabhyateP 
* See Dr Semi’s PosUtvt SeUnees of the Hindus, 
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changes the colour of a fruit is different from that which generates 
or changes the taste. Even when the colour and taste remain the 
same a particular kind of heat may change the smell. When 
grass eaten by cows is broken up into atoms special kinds of 
heat-light rays change its old taste, colour, touch and smell into 
such forms as those that belong to milk^ 

In the Nyaya-Vai^esika system all action of matter on matter 
is thus resolved into motion. Conscious activity (^prayatnd) is 
distinguished from all forms of motion as against the Samkhya 
doctrine which considered everything other than purusa (in- 
telligence) to arise in the course of cosmic evolution and therefore 
to be subject to vibratory motion. 

The Origin of Knowledge (Pramana). 

The manner in which knowledge originates is one of the 
most favourite topics of discussion in Indian philosophy. We 
have already seen that Samkhya- Yoga explained it by supposing 
that the buddhi (place of consciousness) assumed the form of the 
object of perception, and that the buddhi so transformed was 
then intelligized by the reflection of the pure intelligence or purusa. 
The Jains regarded the origin of any knowledge as being due to 
a withdrawal of a veil of karma which was covering the all- 
intelligence of the self. 

NySya-Vai^esika regarded all effects as being due to the as- 
semblage of certain collocations which unconditionally, invariably, 
and immediately preceded these effects. That collocation {sOmagrt) 
which produced knowlege involved certain non-intelligent as well 
as intelligent elements and through their conjoint action un- 
contradicted and determinate knowledge was produced, and this 
collocation is thus called pramana or the determining cause of the 
origin of knowledge*. None of the separate elements composing 

^ Govardhana’s Ny&yabodhim on Tarkasamgraha^ pp. 9, 10. 

* ** Avyahhicirinimasandigdh&rthopalahdhim vidadhati bodhdbodhasvabhdvA sdma- 
grS pramdnamy NydyamaHjari, p. zi. Udyotakara however defined **prain&9a” 
as upalabdhihetu (cause of knowledge). This view does not go againit Jayanta’s view 
which I have followed, but it emphasizes the side of vyapara or movement of the 
senses, etc. by virtue of which the objects come in contact with them and knowledge 
is produced. Thus Vacaspati says: ** siddhamindriyddit osiddhaHca tatsannikarfddi 
vydpdrayannuipddayan karaifa eva caHtdrthah kan^m ivindriyddi tatsannikar^ddi vd 
ndnyaira caritarthamUi sdkfddupalabdhdvtva phaie vydpriyate,^ Tdtparyatikd<t p. 15. 
Thus it is the action of the sens<^ as pramd^a which is the direct cause of the pro- 
duction of knowledge, but as this production could not have taken place without the 
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the causal collocation can be called the primary cause; it is only 
their joint collocation that can be said to determine the effect, for 
sometimes the absence of a single element composing the causal 
collocation is sufficient to stop the production of the effect. Of 
course the collocation or combination is not an entity separated 
from the collocated or combined things. But in any case it is the 
preceding collocations that combine to produce the effect jointly. 
These involve not only intellectual elements (e.g. indeterminate 
cognition as qualification (vitesana) in determinate perceptions, 
the knowledge of lihga in inference, the seeing of similar things in 
upamana, the hearing of sound in Sabda) but also the assemblage 
of such physical things (e.g. proximity of the object of perception, 
capacity of the sense, light, etc.), which are all indispensable for 
the origin of knowledge. The cognitive and physical elements 
all co-operate in the same plane, combine together and produce 
further determinate knowledge. It is this capacity of the colloca- 
tions that is called pramana. 

Nyaya argues that in the Samkhya view knowledge origi- 
nates by the transcendent influence of purusa on a particular 
state of buddhi ; this is quite unintelligible, for knowledge does 
not belong to buddhi as it is non-intelligent, though it contains 
within it the content and the form of the concept or the percept 
(knowledge). The purusa to whom the knowledge belongs, how- 
ever, neither knows, nor feels, neither conceives nor perceives, as 
it always remains in its own transcendental purity. If the trans- 
cendental contact of the purusa with buddhi is but a mere sem- 
blance or appearance or illusion, then the Samkhya has to admit 
that there is no real knowledge according to them. All knowledge 
is false. And since all knowledge is false, the Stmkhyists have 
precious little wherewith to explain the origin of right knowledge. 

There are again some Buddhists who advocate the doctrine 
that simultanedusly with the generation of an object there is the 
knowledge corresponding to it, and that corresponding to the 
rise of any knowledge there is the rise of the object of it. Neither 
is the knowledge generated by the object nor the object by the 
knowledge ; but there is a sort of simultaneous parallelism. It is 
evident that this view does not explain why knowledge should 

subject and the object, they also are to be r^^arded as causes in some sense. “ Prarndtr* 
pranuyayoh pram&ne caritdrthaivamacariidrthaivam pratndnasjfa iasmdt tadevapka* 

iakeiuk. ]^amdtrpram€yetuphahdd€Stnapravrtt€Uitaddhetdkatkaecit:' rbid.p.i6. 
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express or manifest its object If knowledge and the object are 
both but corresponding points in a parallel series, whence comes 
this correspondence? Why should knowledge illuminate the 
object The doctrine of the Vijflgna v3dins, that it is knowledge 
alone that shows itself both as knowledge and as its object, is also 
irrational, for how can knowledge divide itself as subject and ob- 
ject in such a manner that knowledge as object should require 
the knowledge as subject to illuminate it ? If this be the case we 
might again expect that knowledge as knowledge should also 
require another knowledge to manifest it and this another, and so 
on ad infinitum. Again if pramana be defined as prdpana (capacity 
of being realized) then also it would not hold, for all things being 
momentary according to the Buddhists, the thing known cannot 
be realized, so there would be nothing which could be called 
pramana. These views moreover do not explain the origin of 
knowledge. Knowledge is thus to be regarded as an effect like 
any other effect, and its origin or production occurs in the same 
way as any other effect, namely by the joint collocation of causes 
intellectual and physicals There is no transcendent element 
involved in the production of knowledge, but it is a production 
on the same plane as that in which many physical phenomena 
are produced*. 

The four Prama^as of Nyaya. 

We know that the Carvakas admitted perception (pratyak^a) 
alone as the valid source of knowledge. The Buddhists and the 
Vai^esika admitted two sources, pratyaksa and inference (anu- 
mdna) . Samkhya added sabda (testimony) as the third source; 

^ See Ny&yamaHjari, pp. 13-16. 

* Discussing the question of the ^lidity of knowledge Gaftge^ a later naiyayika 
of great fame, says that it is derived as a result of our inference from the correspondence 
of the perception of a thing with the activity which prompted us to realize it. That 
which leads us to successful activity is valid and the opposite invalid. When I am sure 
that if I work in accordance with th6 perception of an object I shall be successfuU 1 
call it valid knowledge. TattvacirUdmani^ K. Tarkavagl^’s edition, Prdmdifyavdda. 

* The Vaiitfika sutras tacitly admit the Vedas as a pram&^a. The view that 
Vaile»ka only admitted two piamapas, perception and inference, is traditionally ac- 
cepted, **praty€ikfamekatncdrv&k&h AaifOdasugatau pu$uih anumdna/Ua tacedpi^ etc.’* 
Pra^astapida divides all cognition {puddhi\ as vidyd (right knowledge) and avidyd 
(ignorance). Under avUfyd he counts samiaya (doubt or uncertainty), tnparyaya 
(illusion or error), anadhyavasdpa (want of definite knowledge, thus when a man who 
had never seen a mango, sees it for Jhafirsl time, he wonders what it maybe)andjfw/«ui 
(dream). Right knowledge (vidyd) is of four kinds, perception, inference, memory and 
the supernatural knowledge of the sages {§rfa). Interpreting the VdiJifika sdiras I. i. 3, 
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Ny5ya adds a fourth, upam&na (analogy). The principle on which 
the four-fold division of pramanas depends is that the causal 
collocation which generates the knowledge as well as the nature 
or characteristic kind of knowledge in each of the four cases is 
different. The same thing which appears to us as the object of 
our perception, may become the object of inference or ^abda 
(testimony), but the manner or mode of manifestation of know- 
ledge being different in each case, and the manner or conditions 
producing knowledge being different in each case, it is to be 
admitted that inference and ^abda are different pramanas, though 
they point to the same object indicated by the perception. Nyaya 
thus objects to the incorporation of ^abda (testimony) or upamana 
within inference, on the ground that since the mode of produc- 
tion of knowledge is different, these are to be held as different 
pramanas ^ 


Perception (Pratyaksa). 


The naiyayikas admitted only the five cognitive senses which 
they believed to be composed of one or other of the five elements. 
These senses could each come in contact with the special charac- 
teristic of that element of which they were composed. Thus the 
ear could perceive sound, because sound was the attribute of 
akaSa, of which the auditory sense, the ear, was made up. The 
eye could send forth rays to receive the colour, etc., of things. 
Thus the cognitive senses can only manifest their specific objects 
by going over to them and thereby coming in contact with them. 
The conative senses {vdk^fdni^pdda.poyu, and upastAa)recogmztcl 
in Sarnkhya as separate senses are not recognized here as such 
for the functions of these so-called senses are discharged by the 
general motor functions of the body. 

Perception is defined as that right knowledge generated by the 
contact of the senses with the object, devoid of doubt and error 
not associated with any other simultaneous sound cognition (such 


VI. i. I, and vi. i, 3, to mean that the validity of the Vedas depends upon the trust* 
worthy character of their author, he does not consider scriptures as valid in themselves. 
Their validity is only derived by inference from the trustworthy character of their author. 
Arth&paiH (implication) and anupaUAdhi (non-perception) are also classed as inference 
and upam&na (analogy) and aitihya (tradition) are regarded as being the same as faith 
in trustworthy persons and hence cases of inference. 


Anye wa hi sdmagrtphaU praiyakfolihgayoh 

Af^ eva ea sdmagriphede Sabdapamdnayoh> NydyamaAjari^ p. 33. 
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as the name of the object as heard from a person uttering it, just 
at the time when the object is seen) or name association, and de- 
terminate*. If when we see a cow, a man says here is a cow, the 
knowledge of the sound as associated with the percept cannot be 
counted as perception but as sound-knowledge {iabda-pramdifd). 
That right knowledge which is generated directly by the contact 
of the senses with the object is said to be the product of the 
perceptual process. Perception may be divided as indeterminate 
(nirvikalpa) and {savikalpa) determinate. Indeterminate percep- 
tion is that in which the thing is taken at the very first moment of 
perception in which it appears without any association with name. 
Determinate perception takes place after the indeterminate stage 
is just passed ; it reveals things as being endowed with all charac- 
teristics and qualities and names just as we find in all our concrete 
experience. Indeterminate perception reveals the things with their 
characteristics and universals, but at this stage there being no 
association of name it is more or less indistinct. When once the 
names are connected with the percept it forms the determinate 
perception of a thing called savikalpa-pratyaksa. If at the time 
of having the perception of a thing of which the name is not known 
to me anybody utters its name then the hearing of that should 
be r^arded as a separate auditory name perception. Only that 
product is said to constitute nirvikalpa perception which results 
from the perceiving process of the contact of the senses with 
the object Of this nirvikalpa (indeterminate) perception it is 
held by the later naiySyikas that we are not conscious of it 
directly, but yet it has to be admitted as a necessary first 
stage without which the determinate consciousness could not 
arise. The indeterminate perception is regarded as the first stage 
in the process of perception. At the second stage it joins the 
other conditions of perception in producing the determinate per- 
ception. The contact of the sense with the object is regarded 
as being of six kinds: (i) contact with the dravya (thing) called 
samyoga, (2) contact with the gunas (qualities) through the thing 
(sat^mkta-samavdyd) in which they inhere in samavSya (insepar- 
able) relation, (3) contact with the gunas (such as colour etc.) in 
the generic character as universals of those qualities,e.g.coloumess 
(rupatva), which inhere in the gunas in the samavSya relation. 

^ Gange^a, a later naiy&yika'of great reputation, describes perception as immediate 
awareness (pnUyakfasya sdkfiUkdritvam laksa^m). 
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This species of contact is called samyukta-samaveta-samavaya, 
for the eye is in contact with the thing, in the thing the colour 
is in samavSya relation, and in the specific colour there is the 
colour universal or the generic character of colour in samaviya 
relation. (4) There is another kind of contact called samavaya 
by which sounds are said to be perceived by the ear. The auditory 
sense is akaSa and the sound exists in Ska^a in the samavSya 
relation, and thus the auditory sense can perceive soubd in a pe- 
culiar kind of contact called samaveta-samavaya. (5) The generic 
character of sound as the universal of sound (^abdatva) is perceived 
by the kind of contact known as samaveta-samavaya. (6) There is 
another kind of contact by which negation (abhavd) is perceived, 
namely samyukta viSesana (as qualifying contact). This is so 
called because the eye perceives only the empty space which is 
qualified by the absence of an object and through it the negation. 
Thus I see that there is no jug here on the ground. My eye in 
this case is in touch with the ground and the absence of the jug 
is only a kind of quality of the ground which is perceived along 
with the perception of the empty ground. It will thus be seen 
that Nyaya admits not only the substances and qualities but all 
kinds of relations as real and existing and as being directly 
apprehended by perception (so far as they are directly presented). 

The most important thing about the NySya-Vai^esika theory 
of perception is this that the whole process beginning from the 
contact of the sense with the object to the distinct and clear per- 
ception of the thing, sometimes involving the appreciation of its 
usefulness or harmfulness, is regarded as the process of percep- 
tion and its result perception. The self, the mind, the senses and 
the objects are the main factors by the particular kinds of contact 
between which perceptual knowledge is produced. All know- 
ledge is indeed arthaprakdsa^ revelation of objects, and it is called 
perception when the sense factors are the instruments of its 
production and the knowledge produced is of the objects with 
which the senses are in contact. The contact of the senses with 
the objects is not in any sense metaphorical but actual. Not 
only in the case of touch and taste are the senses in contact with 
the objects, but in the cases of sight, hearing and smell as well. 
The senses according to NySya-VaiSesika are material and wehave 
seen that the system does not admit of any other kind of trans- 
cendental ifltindriyd) power {iakti) than that of actual vibratory 
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movement which is within the purview of sense-cognition ^ 
The production of knowledge is thus no transcendental occur- 
rence, but is one which is similar to the effects produced by 
the conglomeration and movements of physical causes. When 
I perceive an orange, my visual or the tactual sense is in touch 
not only with its specific colour, or hardness, but also with the 
universals associated with them in a relation of inherence and also 
with the object itself of which the colour etc. are predicated. The 
result of this sense-contact at the first stage is called dlocana- 
jhdna (sense-cOgnition) and as a result of that there is roused the 
memory of its previous taste and a sense of pleasurable character 
(sukhasddhanatvasmrti) and as a result of that I perceive the 
orange before me to have a certain pleasure-giving character*. 
It is urged that this appreciation of the orange as a pleasurable 
object should also be regarded as a direct result of perception 
through the action of the memory operating as a concomitant 
cause (sahakari). 1 perceive the orange with the eye and under- 
stand the pleasure it will give, by the mind, and thereupon 
understand by the mind that it is a pleasurable object. So though 
this perception results immediately by the operation of the mind, 
yet since it could only happen in association with sense-contact, 
it must be considered as a subsidiary effect of sense-contact and 
hence regarded as visual perception. Whatever may be the succes- 
sive intermediary processes, if the knowledge is a result of sense- 
contact and if it appertains to the object with which the sense is 
in contact, we should regard it as a result of the perceptual pro- 
cess. Sense-contact with the object is thus the primary and indis- 
pensable condition of all perceptions and not only can the senses 
be in contact with the objects, their qualities, and the universals 
associated with them but sfTso with negation. A perception is 
erroneous when it presents an object in a character which it does 
not possess {atasmimstaditt) and right knowledge {prama) is that 
which presents an object with a character which it really has 

^ Na khalvaitndriyd fakiirasmabkirupagamyate 

yayd saha na kdryyasya sambandhajndnasambhavah. 

NydyamaHjariy p. 69. 

* Sukhddi manasd buddhva kapUihddi ca cakfUfS 

tasya karai^td tatra manasaivavagamyate,., 

. . ^SambandhagrahaiftakdU yaS M ka^ii$kddivifayamakft^am 
jndnam tadupddeyddijfbina^QiaimiH bkd^yaiftaJcetan sthitam 
nikkasddhanaivajfiSnamupddtyajddnam, 

Nfdyamaejartt pp. 69-70; see also pp. 66-71. 
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(todveai ta^akdrakdHubhavd)\ In all cases of perceptual illu- 
sion the sense is in real contact with the right object, but it is 
only on account of the presence of certain other conditions that 
it is associated with wrong characteristics or misapprehended as 
a different object. Thus when the sun’s rays are perceived in a 
desert and misapprehended as a stream, at the first indeterminate 
stage the visual sense is in real contact with the rays and thus 
far there is no illusion so far as the contact with a real object is 
concerned, but at the second determinate stage it is' owing to the 
similarity of certain of its characteristics with those of a stream 
that it is misapprehended as a stream*. Jayanta observes that on 
account of the presence of the defect of the organs or the rousing 
of the memory of similar objects, the object with which the sense 
is in contact hides its own characteristics and appears with the 
characteristics of other objects and this is what is meant by 
illusion*. In the case of mental delusions however there is no 
sense-contact with any object and the rousing of irrelevant 
memories is sufficient to produce illusory notions*. This doctrine 
of illusion is known as viparitakkydti or anyathdkhydti. What 
existed in the mind appeared as the object before us ijifdaye 
parisphurato’rthasya bahiravabhdsanam)\ Later Vai^ika as 
interpreted by PrasiastapSda and ^rldhara is in full agreement 
with Nyaya in this doctrine of illusion (phrama or as Vai^sika 
calls it vipatycya) that the object of illusion is always the right 
thing with which the sense is in contact and that the illusion 
consists in the imposition of wrong characteristics*. 

I have pointed out above that Nyaya divided perception into 
two classes as nirvikalpa (indeterminate) and savikalpa (deter- 
minate) according as it is an earlier or a later stage. VScaspati 
says, that at the first stage perception reveals an object as a 
particular; the perception of an orange at this avikalpika or nir- 
viko^ka stage gives us indeed all its colour, form, and also the 
universal of orangeness associated with it, but it does not reveal 

* See Udyotakaia’s tfySyavarttika, p. 37, and Ganges’s TaOvaein/dma^i, p. 401, 
BiUutMeea /nJica. 

* Indriyei/aloeya maricln uteavacamuccaiato ttirmialptmi grkBza paStSUairt’ 
paghatadttii viparyytHt savikalpaio’yra pratyayo bhrdnto jdyatt tasmSOnijUanasya 
vnOkicSro ndrihatya, Vacaspati’s TtUporyalfta," p. 87. 

* NydyamaOjarf, p. 88. pp. 89 and 184. * IM. p. 184. 

* NydyaMandalt, pp. 177-181, " SuJUisamyukUne$ukrymfa dofasaAoJUnifa rt^ata- 
stuiukllratacivtHa Odriyamamunmikata takHkOoitaya rayaUUkyaaoidyah krtoA.” 
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it in a subject-predicate relation as when I say “this is an orange.” 
The avikalpika stage thus reveals the universal associated with 
the particular, but as there is no association of name at this stage, 
the universal and the particular are taken in one sweep and not 
as terms of relation as subject and predicate or substance and 
attribute (Jdtyddisvariipdvagdhi na tu jdtyddlndtti mitho vUesaifa- 
vUe^yabhdvdvagdhiti yovaty. He thinks that such a stage, when 
the object is only seen but not associated with name or a subject- 
predicate relation, can be distinguished in perception not only in 
the case of infants or dumb persons that do not know the names 
of things, but also in the case of all ordinary persons, for the 
association of the names and relations could be distinguished 
as occurring at a succeeding stage*, ^rldhara, in explaining the 
VaUesika view, seems to be largely in agreement with the above 
view of Vacaspati. Thus ^rldhara says that in the nirvikalpa stage 
not only the universals were perceived but the differences as well. 
But as at this stage there is no memory of other things, there is no 
manifest differentiation and unification such as can only result 
by comparison. But the differences and the universals as they 
are in the thing are perceived, only they are not consciously 
ordered as “different from this" or “similar to this," which can 
only take place at the savikalpa stage*. VScaspati did not 
bring in the question of comparison with others, but had only 
spoken of the determinate notion of the thing in definite subject- 
predicate relation in association with names. The later Nyaya 
writers however, following Ganged, hold an altogether dif- 
ferent opinion on the subject. With them nirvikalpa knowledge 
means the knowledge of mere predication without any associa- 
tion with the subject or the thing to which the predicate refers. 
But such a knowledge is never testified by experience. The nir- 
vikalpa stage is thus a lexical stage in the development of per- 
ceptual c<^ition and not a psychological stage. Th^ would 

^ Tdt^ryatfkd, p. also Mi. p. 91, prathamamSlactio'rthah sdmdnyaviiefa^ 

^ Ibid. p. 84, 'UeumHuivyutpannasydpi HdmadheyasmaratjMya p&rvamefiiat^o vi- 
nakfa n&madheyamarthapraiyayak.^^ 

* Nydyakandalif p. 189 6f., *'aiah savikalpakamkehatd nirvikalpakamapyefitavyam^ 
taeca na sdmdnyamdiram grhiydii bhedasydpi pratibhdsandt ndpi svalakfonpamiUram 
sdmdnydkdrasydpi samvedandt vyaktyantaradariane pratisandhdndcca^ kintu sdtndn- 
yam vUefaHcchhayamapi grkijdUi yadi paramidam sdmdnyamayam viUfah ityevam 
vkneya na pratyeH vastvantardnmamihdnavirahdi^ pi^f^ntardnuvrttigrahea^dhi 
sdmdnyam vHneyate^ iiydvrtHgraha;ffddviiesoyamiH vivekah." 
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not like to dispense with it for th^ think that it is impossible 
to have the knowledge of a thing as qualified by a predicate or a 
quality, without previously knowing the quality or the predicate 
{viSisfavaiSiftyt^'iidnam prati hi viSefa^tavacchedakaprediaram 
jfUnattt kdra^mY' So, before any determinate knowledge such 
as " I see a cow,” "this is a cow” or "a cow” can arise it must 
be preceded by an indeterminate stage presenting only the 
indeterminate, unrelated, predicative quality as nimkalpa, un- 
connected with universality or any other relations (Jdtyadiyo- 
iandrahitam vaiSisfydnavagdhi nisprakdrakam niroikalpakair£)\ 
But this stage is never psychologically experienced {atlndriya) 
and it is only a logical necessity arising out of their synthetic 
conception of a proposition as being the relationing of a pre- 
dicate with a subject Thus VUvanStha says in his SiddhSnta- 
muktavali, “the c<^ition which does not involve relationing 
cannot be perceptual for the perception is of the form ‘I know 
the jug*; here the knowledge is related to the self, the knower, 
the jug again is related to knowledge and the definite content of 
jugness is related to the jug. It is this content which forms the 
predicative quality {yiSefOMidvacckedaka) of the predicate ‘jug’ 
which is related to knowledge. We cannot therefore have the 
knowledge of the jug without having the knowledge of the pre- 
dicative quality, the content*.” But in order that the knowledge 
of the jug could be rendered possible, there must be a sti^ at 
which the universal or the pure predication should be known 
and this is the nirvikalpa stage, the admission of which though 
not testified by experience is after all logically indispensably 
necessary. In the proposition "It is a cow,” the cow is an 
universal, and this must be intuited directly before it could be 
related to the particular with which it is associated. 

But both the old and the new schools of NySya and Vai- 
iesika admitted the validity of the savikalpa perception which 
the Buddhists denied. Things are not of the nature of momentary 
particulars, but they are endowed with class-characters or uni- 
versals and thus our knowledge of universals as revealed by the 
perception of objects is not erroneous and is directly produced 
objects. The Buddhists hold that the error of savikalpa per- 
ception consists in the attribution of jati(universal),guna (quality), 

* Tattvaeintdina^, p. Sit. * Ibid. p. 809. 

* SiddbemUmukav^f ma Bhdfaparieebtda kdribs, 58. 
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kriyS (action), nSma (name), and dravya (substance) to things*. 
The universal and that of which the universal is predicated are 
not different but are the same identical entity. Thus the predi- 
cation of an universal in the savikalpa perception involves the 
false creation of a difference where there was none. So also the 
quality is not different from the substance and to speak of a 
thing as qualified is thus an error similar to the former. The 
same remark applies to action, for motion is not something dif- 
ferent from that which moves. But name is completely different 
from the thing and yet the name and the thing are identified, 
and again the percept “man with a stick” is regarded as if it 
was a single thing or substance, though “man” and “stick” are 
altogether different and there is no unity between them. Now 
as regards the first three objections it is a question of the dif- 
ference of the NySya ontological position with that of the Bud- 
dhists, for we know that Nyaya and Vaiiesika believe jati, guna 
and kriyS to be different from substance and therefore the pre- 
dicating of them of substance as different cat^;ories related to it 
at the determinate stage of perception cannot be regarded as 
erroneous. As to the fourth objection VScaspati replies that the 
memory of the name of the thing roused by its sight cannot make 
the perception erroneous. The fact that memory operates cannot 
in any way vitiate perception. The fact that name is not asso- 
ciated until the second stage through the joint action of memory 
is easily explained, for the operation of memory was necessary in 
order to bring about the association. But so long as it is borne in 
mind that the name is not identical with the thing but is only asso- 
ciated with it as being the same as was previously acquired, there 
cannot be any objection to the association of the name. But the 
Buddhists further object that there is no reason why one should 
identify a thing seen at the present moment as being that which 
«ras seen before, for this identity is never the object of visual 
perception. To this Vacaspati says that through the help of 
memory or past impressions {satfukdrd) this can be considered 
as being directly the object of perception, for whatever may be 
tbe concomitant causes when the main cause of sense-contact is 

^ Nya.y(maejt»i,-pf. 93-100, “/Vifeo caitt M/ amd b im tt mH JtHktlfame, guffokal- 
fame, krijOkatpoMA, MOmaiatpaMd jHHgxMjpimi €tti, Mea ioaMMMpi bktdaket- 
kvaeieea bktdffpMedaUlpamtt ka lp tm i tujm u ." See DharoMklrtti’s theory of 
PeioeplioD, pp. 151-4. See eleo ^ 409-410 of this book. 
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present, this perception of identity should be regarded as an 
effect of it. But the Buddhists still emphasize the point that an 
object of past experience refers to a past time and place and 
is not experienced now and cannot therefore be identified with 
an object which is experienced at the present moment It 
has to be admitted that Vacaspati’s answer is not very satis* 
factory for it leads ultimately to the testimony of direct percep* 
tion which was challenged by the Buddhists'. It is easy to see 
that early NySya-VaUesika could not dismiss the savikalpa per- 
ception as invalid for it was the same as the nirvikalpa and 
differed from it only in this, that a name was associated with 
the thing of perception at this stage. As it admits a gradual 
development of perception as the progressive effects of causal 
operations continued through the contacts of the mind with the 
self and the object under the influence of various intellectual 
(e.g. memory) and physical (e.g. light rays) concomitant causes, 
it does not, like VedSnta, require that right perception should only 
give knowledge which was not previously acquired. The varia- 
tion as well as production of knowledge in the soul depends upon 
the variety of causal collocations. 

Mind according to Nyaya is regarded as a separate sense 
and can come in contact with pleasure, pain, desire, antipathy 
and will. The later NySya writers speak of three other kinds 
of contact of a transcendental nature called sdmdnyalaksana, 
jUdnalaksana and yogaja (miraculous). The contact samanyalak- 
sana is that by virtue of which by coming in contact with a 
particular we are transcendentally (alaukika) in contact with all 
the particulars (in a general way) of which the correspond- 
ing universal may be predicated. Thus when I see smoke and 
through it my sense is in contact with the universal associated 
with smoke my visual sense is in transcendental contact with all 
smoke in general. Jflinalaksana contact is that by virtue of which 
we can associate the perceptions of other senses when perceiving 
by any one sense. Thus when we are looking at a piece of 
sandal wood our visual sense is in touch with its colour only, 
but still we perceive it to be fragrant without any direct contact 
of the object with the organ of smell. The sort of transcendental 
contact (alaukika sannikarsa) by virtue of which this is rendered 


TdtparytiifUdf pp. 88-9$. 
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possible is called jflSnalakfana. But the knowledge acquired by 
these two contacts is not counted as perception*. 

Pleasures and pains {sukha and dukkka) are held by Nyiya 
to be different from knowledge (jflSna). For knowledge interprets, 
conceives or illumines things but sukha etc are never found to 
appear as behaving in that character. On the other hand we feel 
that we grasp them after having some knowledge. They cannot 
be self-revealing, for even knowledge is not so; if it were so, then 
that experience which generates sukha in one should have gene- 
rated the same kind of feeling in others, or in other words it should 
have manifested its nature as sukha to all; and this does not 
happen, for the same thing which generates sukha in one might 
not do so in others. Moreover even admitting for a^ument’s 
sake that it is knowledge itself that appears as pleasure and pain, 
it is evident that there must be some differences between the 
pleasurable and painful experiences that make them so different, 
and this difference is due to the fact that knowledge in one case 
was associated with sukha and in another case with duhkha. 
This shows that sukha and duhkha are not themselves knowledge. 
Such is the course of things that sukha and duhkha are generated 
l^the collocation of certain conditions,and are manifested through 
or in association with other objects either in direct perception or 
in memory. They are thus the qualities which are generated in 
the self as a result of causal operation. It should ho.wever be 
remembered that merit and demerit act as concomitant cau^ 
in their production. 

The yogins are believed to have the pratyakra of the most 
distant things beyond our senses ; they can acquire this power 
by gradually increasing their powers of concentration and per- 
ceive the subtlest and most distant objects directly by their 
mind. Even we ourselves may at some time have the notions 
of future events which come to be true, e.g. sometimes 1 may 
have the intuition that “To-morrow my brother will come,” 

* Sddhamtamukavatt on XSrUa 6$ and 64. We mutt remember that Gange^a 
diaeaided the definition of perception as given in the NySya siUra which we have dia> 
cussed above, and held that perception should be defined as that cognition which has 
dm special class-diaraicter of direct apprehension. He thinks that the old definition 
of perception as the cognition genetat^ by sense-contact involves a vicious circle 
{TaUvaeiHamatu, pp. 538-546), Sense-contact is still regarded by him as the cause of 
perception, but it should not be ihflnded in the definition. He agrees to the six kinds 
of contact described first by Udyotakara as mentioned above. 
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and this may happen to be true. This is called pratibhSna- 
jfiSna, which is also to be regarded as a pratyakra directly 
hy the mind. This is of course different from the other form 
of perception called mSnasa-pratyaksa, by which memories of 
past perceptions by other senses are associated with a percept 
visualized at the present moment ; thus we see a rose and per- 
ceive that it is fragrant ; the fragrance is not perceived by the 
eye, but the manas perceives it directly and associ/ites the visual 
percept with it. According to Vedanta this acquired perception 
is only a case of inference. The pratibha-pratyaksa however is 
that which is with reference to the happening of a future event 
When a cognition is produced, it is produced only as an objective 
cognition, e.g. This is a pot, but after this it is again related to 
the self by the mind as “ I know this pot” This is effected by 
the mind again coming in contact for reperception of the cogni- 
tion which had already been generated in the soul. This second 
reperception is called anuvyavasaya, and all practical work can 
proceed as a result of this anuvyavasSya’. 

Inference. 

Inference {anumdnd) is the second means of proof (pramSna) 
and the most valuable contribution that NySya has made has 
been on this subject It consists in making an assertion about a 
thing on the strength of the mark or linga which is associated 
with it, as when finding smoke rising from a hill we remember 
that since smoke cannot be without fire, there must also be fire 
in yonder hill. In an example like this smoke is technically 
called linga, or hetu. That about which the assertion has been 
made (the hill in this example) is called paksa, and the term 
“fire” is called sSdhya. To make a correct inference it is 
necessary that the hetu or linga must be present in the paksa, 

^ This later Nyaya doctrine that the cognition of self in association with cognition is 
produced at a later moment must be contrasted with the iriputipratyakfa doctrine of 
Prabhfikara, which holds that the object, knower and knowledge are all given simul- 
taneously in knowledge. Vyavasaya (determinate cognition), according to Gangers, 
gives us only the cognition of the object, but the cognition that 1 am aware of this 
object or cognition is a different functioning succeeding the former one and is called 
anu (after) vyavasaya (cognition), ^'idamaham /Undmiti vyavas&ye na hkdsatt tad- 
hodhaktndriyasafmikari&hkAviU kintvidamnifayakajMnatvaviHftasya jUdnasya vai- 
SQfyamaimani bhdsaU; na ca svaprakdit vyavasdye tddriam svasya vaHiftyam bhd- 
sUumarhati^purvam vUefonfosya tasydjUdndUtaimddidamakamjdndviiti na vyavasdyah 
kifUu anmyavasdyak.** Tattvacintdmaipi^ p. 795. 
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and in all other known objects similar to the pak» in having the 
s£dhya in it (sapaksa-sattsX Le., which are known to possess the 
s&dhya (possessing fire in the present example). The lihga must 
not be present in any such object as does not possess the 
sSdhya {vipal^a-vyavrtti absent from vipaksa or that which does 
not possess the s£dhya). The inferred assertion should not be 
such that it is invalidated by direct perception {pratyaksa) or 
the testimony of the ^Sstra {abddhita-vifayatva). The linga 
should not be such that by it an inference in the opposite way 
could also be possible {asat-pratipakfa). The violation of any 
one of these conditions would spoil the certitude of the hetu 
as determining the inference, and thus would only make the 
hetu fallacious, or what is technically called hetvSbh§sa or 
seeming hetu by which no correct inference could be made. 
Thus the inference that sound is eternal because it is visible 
is fallacious, for visibility is a quality which sound (here the 
paksa) does not possess'. This hetvabhSsa is technically 
called asiddha-ketu. Again, hetvabh£sa of the second type, 
technically called viruddka-Jutu, may be exemplified in the case 
that sound is eternal, since it is created ; the hetu “ being 
created ” is present in the opposite of sadhya (vipaksa), namely 
non>etemality, for we know that non-etemality is a quality 
which belongs to all created things. A fallacy of the third type, 
technically called anaikantika-ketu^ is found in the case that 
sound is eternal, since it is an object of knowledge. Now “ being 
an object of knowledge " {prameyatva) is here the hetu, but it is 
present in things eternal (i.e. things possessing sadhya), as well 
as in things that are not eternal (i.e. which do not possess the 
sadhya), and therefore the concomitance of the hetu with the 
sadhya is not absolute (anaikdntika). A fallacy of the fourth 
type, technically called kdldtyaydpadifta, may be found in the 
example — fire is not hot, since it is created like a jug, etc. 
Here pratyak^ shows that fire is hot, and hence the hetu is 
fallacious. The fifth fallacy, called prakaraifasama, is to be 
found in cases where opposite hetus are available at the same 
time for opposite conclusions, e.g. sound like a jug is non- 

' It should be borne in mind that N^ijra did not believe in the doctrine of the 
etemality of sound, which the MlmSiiisi did. Etemality of sound meant with Mim&iprii 
the theory that sounds existed as eternal indestructible entities, and they were only 
manifested in our ears under cei^Mun conditions, e.g. the stroke of a drum or a 
particular kind of movement of the vocal muscles. 
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eternal, since no eternal qualities are found in it, and sound like 
SkSia is eternal, since no non-eternal qualities are found in it 
The Buddhists held in answrer to the objections raised against 
inference by the CSrv£kas, that inferential ailments are 
valid, because they are arguments on the principle of the uni- 
formity of nature in two relations, viz. t&datmya (essential 
identity) and tadutpatH (succession in a relation of cause and 
effect). TsdStmya is a relation of genus and species and not 
of causation ; thus we know that all pines are trees, and infer 
that this is a tree since it is a pine; tree and pine are related 
to each other as genus and species, and the co-inherence of 
the generic qualities of a tree with the specific characters of a 
pine tree may be viewed as a relation of essential identity 
{tadatmyd). The relation of tadutpatti is that of uniformity of 
succession of cause and effect, e.g. of smoke to fire. 

Ny£ya holds that inference is made because of the invariable 
association {niyamd) of the lihga or hetu (the concomitance of 
which with the sadhya has been safeguarded by the five conditions 
noted above) with the sSdhya, and not because of such specific 
relations as tsdatmya or tadutpatti. If it is held that the 
inference that it is a tree because it is a pine is due to the 
essential identity of tree and pine, then the opposite argument 
that it is a pine because it is a tree ought to be valid as well; 
for if it were a case of identity it ought to be the same both 
ways. If in answer to this it is said that the characteristics of a 
pine are associated with those of a tree and not those of a tree with 
those of a pine, then certainly the ai^ument is not due to essen- 
tial identity, but to the invariable association of the linga (mark) 
with the lihgin (the possessor of lihga), otherwise called niyama. 
The aigument from tadutpatti (association as cause and effect) 
is also really due to invariable association, for it explains the 
case of the inference of the type of cause and effect as well as of 
other types of inference, where the association as cause and 
effect is not available (e.g. from sunset the rise of stars is 
inferred). Thus it is that the invariable concomitance of the 
lihga with the lihgin, as safeguarded by the conditions noted 
above, is what leads us to make a valid inference^ 

We perceived in many cases that a lihga (e.g- smoke) was 
associated with a lihgin (fire), and had thence formed the notion 

^ See IfyByamaM/arl on anumAna. 
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that wherever there was smoke there was fire. Now when we 
perceived that there was smoke in yonder hill, we remembered 
the concomitance {yySpti) of smoke and fire which we had 
observed before, and then since there was smoke in the hilU 
which was known to us to be inseparably connected with fire, we 
concluded that there was fire in the hill. The discovery of the 
liAga (smoke) in the hill as associated with the memory of its 
concomitance with fire (trtiya-lihga-paratnarSd) is thus the cause 
{flnumitikarana or anumdna) of the inference {anumiti). The con- 
comitance of smoke with fire is technically called vydpH, When 
this refers to the concomitance of cases containing smoke with 
those having fire, it is called bafUrvyapti ; and when it refers to the 
conviction of the concomitance of smoke with fire, without any 
relation to the circumstances under which the concomitance was 
observed, it is called antarvySpti. The Buddhists since they did 
not admit the notions of generality, etc. preferred antarvySpti 
view of concomitance to bahirvySpti as a means of inference*. 

Now the question arises that since the validity of an inference 
will depend mainly on the validity of the concomitance of sign 
with the signate (sddhya), how are we to assure ourselves in 
each case that the process of ascertaining the concomitance {vySp~ 
tigrahd) had been correct, and the observation of concomitance 
had been valid. The MimSmsS school held, as we shall see in 
the next chapter, that if we had no knowledge of any such case 
in which there was smoke but no fire, and if in all the cases 
I knew I had perceived that wherever there was smoke there 
was fire, I could enunciate the concomitance of smoke with fire. 
But NySya holds that it is not enough that in all cases where 
there is smoke there should be fire, but it is necessary that in 
all those cases where there is no fire there should not be any 
smoke, i.e. not only every case of the existence of smoke should 
be a rase of the existence of fire, but every case of absence of fire 
should be a case of absence of smoke. The former is technically 
called anvayavyapti and the latter vyatirekavydpti. But even this 
is not enough. Thus there may have been an ass sitting, in a 
hundred cases where I had seen smoke, and there might have 
been a hundred cases where there was neither ass nor smoke, but 
it cannot be asserted from it that there is any relation of concomi- 
^ See d 4 ft/an^dptisamartAanafhy}i%ttAVanUxiti in the Six Buddhist NyHya Traets^ 
Bibliotheca Indica^ 1910. 
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tance, or of cause and effect between the ass and the smoke. It 
may be that one might never have observed smoke without an 
antecedent ass, or an ass without the smoke following it, but even 
that is not enough. If it were such that we had so experienced in 
a very large number of cases that the introduction of the ass 
produced the smoke, and that even when all the antecedents re- 
mained the same, the disappearance of the ass was immediately 
followed by the disappearance of smoke (jasmin sati bhavanam 
yato vind na bhavanam iti bhhyodarianatft, Nyayamahjari, 
p. 122), then only could we say that there was any relation of 
concomitance {vydpti) between the ass and the smoke'. But of 
course it might be that what we concluded to be the hetu by the 
above observations of anvaya-vyatireka might not be a real hetu, 
and there might be some other condition {upsdht) associated 
with the hetu which was the real hetu. Thus we know that fire 
in green wood (drdrendhand) produced smoke, but one might 
doubt that it was not the fire in the green wood that pro- 
duced smoke, but there was some hidden demon who did it 
But there would be no end of such doubts, and if we indulged 
in them, all our work endeavour and practical activities would 
have to be dispensed with {vydghatd). Thus such doubts as 
lead us to the suspension of all work should not disturb or 
unsettle the notion of vySpti of concomitance at which we 
had arrived by careful observation and consideration*. The 
Buddhists and the naiySyikas generally agreed as to the method 
of forming the notion of concomitance or vySpti {vydptigraha), 
but the former tried to assert that the validity of such a con- 
comitance always depended on a relation of cause and effect 
or of identity of essence, whereas Nyaya held that neither the 
relations of cause and effect, nor that of essential identity of 
genus and species, exhausted the field of inference, and there was 
quite a number of other types of inference which could not be 
brought under either of them (e.g. the rise of the moon and the 
tide of the ocean). A natural fixed order that certain things hap- 
pening other things would happen could certainly exist, even 
without the supposition of an identity of essence. 

But sometimes it happens that different kinds of causes often 
have the same kind of effect, and in such cases it is difficult to 

' See ntporyaflka on Mumina and Tyaptigraha. 

* T/npofyattkd on vyiptigndia, and Tattvaeintimaifi of GaAgefa on vyiptigiaha. 
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infer the particular cause from the effect NySya holds how- 
ever that though different causes are often found to produce 
the same effect, yet there must be some difference between one 
effect and another. If each effect is taken by itself with its 
other attendant circumstances and peculiarities, it will be found 
that it may then be possible to distinguish it from similar other 
effects. Thus a flood in the street may be due either to a heavy 
downpour of rain immediately before, or to the rise in the water 
of the river close by, but if observed carefully the flooding of 
the street due to rain will be found to have such special traits 
that it could be distinguished from a similar flooding due to the 
rise of water in the river. Thus from the flooding of the street 
of a special type, as demonstrated by its other attendant circum- 
stances, the special manner in which the water flows by small 
rivulets or in sheets, will enable us to infer that the flood was 
due to rains and not to the rise of water in the river. Thus we 
see that NySya relied on empirical induction based on uniform 
and uninterrupted agreement in nature, whereas the Buddhists 
assumed a priori principles of causality or identity of essence. 
It may not be out of place here to mention that in later NySya 
works great emphasis is laid on the necessity of getting ourselves 
assured that there was no such upSdhi (condition) associated with 
the hetu on account of which the concomitance happened, but 
that the hetu was unconditionally associated with the sSdhya in 
a relation of inseparable concomitance. Thus all Are does not pro- 
duce smoke; fire must be associated with green wood in order to 
produce smoke. Green wood is thus the necessary condition 
(ppddhi) without which no smoke could be produced. It is on 
account of this condition that fire is associated with smoke ; and 
so we cannot say that there is smoke because there is fire. But in 
the concomitance of smoke with fire there is no condition, and so 
in every case of smoke there is fire. In order to be assured of the 
validity of vySpti, it is necessary that we must be assured that 
there should be nothing associated with the hetu which con- 
ditioned the concomitance, and this must be settled by wide 
experience {bhUyodarSatid). 

Pra^tapSda in defining inference as tiie “knowledge of that 
(e.g. fire) associated with the reason (e.g. smoke) by the sight of 
the reason” described a valid reason {lingci) as that which is con- 
nected with the object of inference {anumeya) and which exists 
wherever the object of inference exists and is absent in all cases 
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where it does not exist. This is indeed the same as the Ny&ya 
qualifications of paksasattva^ sapaksasattva and vipaksasattva of 
a valid reason (hetu). Pra^astapSda further quotes a verse to say 
that this is the same as what Ka^yapa (believed to be the family 
name of KanSda) said. Kanada says that we can infer a cause 
from the effect, the effect from the cause, or we can infer one 
thing by another when they are mutually connected, or in op- 
position or in a relation of inherence (ix. ii. i and III. i. 9). We 
can infer by a reason because it is duly associated {prasiddhipUr- 
vakatvd) with the object of inference. What this association was 
according to Kanada can also be understood for he tells us (III. 
i. 15) that where there is no proper association, the reason (hetu) 
is either non-existent in the object to be inferred or it has no 
concomitance with it {aprasiddhd) or it has a doubtful existence 
(sandigdhcL), Thus if I say this ass is a horse becausd it has 
horns it is fallacious, for neither the horse nor the ass has horns. 
Again if I say it is a cow because it has horns, it is fallacious, for 
there is no concomitance between horns and a cow, and though 
a cow may have a horn, all that have horns are not cows. The 
first fallacy is a combination of paksasattva and sapaksSsattva, 
for not only the present paksa (the ass) had no horns, but no 
horses had any horns, and the second is a case of vipaksasattva, 
for those which are not cows (e.g. buffaloes) have also horns. Thus, 
it seems that when Pra^astaplida says that he is giving us the view 
of Kanada he is faithful to it. Pra^astapada says that wherever 
there is smoke there is fire, if there is no fire there is no smoke. 
When one knows this concomitance and unerringly perceives the 
smoke, he remembers the concomitance and feels, certain that 
there is fire. But with regard to Kanada’s enumeration of types of 
inference such as a cause is inferred from its effect, or an effect 
from the cause,” etc., Pra^astapada holds that these are not the 
only types of inference, but are only some examples for showing 
the general nature of inference. Inference merely shows a connec- 
tion such that from this that can be inferred. He then divides 
inference into two classes, drsta (from the experienced charac- 
teristics of one member of a class to another member of the same 
class), and sSmSnyato drsta. Drsta (perceived resemblance) is 
that where the previously known case and the inferred case is 
exactly of the same class. Thus as an example of it we can point 
out that by perceiving that only a cow has a hanging mass of 
flesh on its neck (sSsnS), I can whenever I see the same hanging 
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mass of flesh at the neck of an animal infer that it is a cow. But 
when on the strength of a common quality the inference is ex* 
tended to a different class of objects, it is called sSmanyato dr^a. 
Thus on perceiving that the work of the peasants is rewarded 
with a good harvest I may infer that the work of the priests, 
namely the performance of sacrifices, will also be rewarded with 
the objects for which they are performed (i.e. the attainment of 
heaven). When the conclusion to which one has arrived {svani- 
Scitdrtha) is expressed in five premisses for convincing others 
who are either in doubt, or in error or are simply ignorant, then 
the inference is called parSrthSnumSna. We know that the distinc- 
tion of svSrthSnumana (inference for oneself) and pararthSnumana 
(inference for others) was made by the Jains and Buddhists. 
Praiastapada does not make a sharp distinction of two classes 
of inference, but he seems to mean that what one infers, it can be 
conveyed to others by means of five premisses in which case it is 
called pararthanumSna. But this need not be considered as an 
entirely new innovation of Praiastapada, for in IX. 2, Kanada 
himself definitely alludes to this distinction (asyedam kdryyakdra- 
ifasambandkaScdvayavddbkavati). The five premisses which are 
called in Nyaya pratijhd, hetu drstdnta, upanaya, and nigamana 
are called in VaiSesika pratijhdy apadeia, nidarSana, anusandhdna, 
and pratydmndya. Kanada however does not mention the name 
of any of these premisses excepting the second “ apadeSa.” 
Pratijfia is of course the same as we have in Nyaya, and the term 
nidarSana is very similar to Nyaya drstanta, but the last two are 
entirely different. NidarSana may be of two kinds,(i) agreement 
in presence (e.g. that which has motion is a substance as is seen 
in the case of an arrow), (2) agreement in absence (e.g. what is not 
a substance has no motion is seen in the case of the universal 
being^). He also points out cases of the fallacy of the example 

* Dr Vidyit>hfi}«va My$ that *‘An example before the time of Dignaga served as 
a mere familiar case which was cited to help the understandiiig of the listener, e.g. The 
hill u fiery ; because it has smoke ; like a kitchen (example). Asafiga made the ex- 
ample moK serviceable to reasoning, but Digniga converted it into a universal 
proposition, that is a proposition expressive of the universal or inseparable connection 
between the middle term and the major term, e.g. The hill is fiery ; because it has 
smoke ; all that has smoke is fiery as a kitchen ” {^Indian Lagie, pp. 95, 96). It is of 
coarse true that Vatsyiyana bad an imperfect example os like a kitchen ’* 
utpaUiMarmakaMdamtfak stkSfyidiwat, t. i. g6), but P r afas t a p ida has it in the 
proper form. Whether Piiiastaplida borrowed it from Difiniga or Difiniga from 
Pniiastapida cannot be easily setthSd. 
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{ftidarSandbhasd). PraiastapSda’s contribution thus seems to con* 
sist of the enumeration of the five premisses and the fallacy of 
the nidar^na, but the names of the last two premisses are so 
different from what are current in other systems that it is reason- 
able to suppose that he collected them from some other traditional 
Vai^esika work which is now lost to us. It however definitely 
indicates that the study of the problem of inference was being 
pursued in Vai^esika circles independently of Nyaya. There is 
no reason however to suppose that Pra^astapSda borrowed any- 
thing from Dinnaga as Professor Stcherbatsky or Keith supposes, 
for, as I have shown above, most of PrasastapSda’s apparent in- 
novations are all definitely alluded to by KanSda himself, and 
Professor Keith has not discussed this alternative. On the 
question of the fallacies of nidar^na, unless it is definitely proved 
that Dinnaga preceded Praiastapada, there is no reason whatever 
to suppose that the latter borrowed it from the former^ 

The nature and ascertainment 'of concomitance is the most 
important part of inference. VatsySyana says that an inference 
can be made by the sight of the linga (reason or middle) through 
the memory of the connection between the middle and the major 
previously perceived. Udyotakara raises the question whether it 
is the present perception of the middle or the memory of the 
connection of the middle with the major that should be regarded 
as leading to inference. His answer is that both these lead to 
inference, but that which immediately leads to inference is linga- 
pardmarta, i.e. the present perception of the middle in the minor 
associated with the memory of its connection with the major, for 
inference does not immediately follow the memory of the con- 
nection, but the present perception of the middle associated with 
the memory of the connection {smrtyanugrhito lingapardmarSo). 
But he is silent with regard to the nature of concomitance. 
Udyotakara’s criticisms of DinnSga as shown by VSeaspati have 
no reference to this point. The doctrine of tdddtmya and tadwt- 
patti was therefore in all probability a new contribution to 
Buddhist logic by Dharmakirtti. Dharmakirtti’s contention was 
that the root principle of the connection between the middle and 
the major was that the former was either identical in essence 
with the latter or its effect and that unless this was grasped a 
mere collection of positive or negative instances will not give us 
> PndastapUa’s bhinn with Nyayokanchlt, pp. 2oo-t$s. 
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the desired connection*. VScaspati in his refutation of this view 
says that the cause-effect relation cannot be determined as a 
separate relation. If causality means invariable immediate ante- 
cedence such that there being fire there is smoke and there being 
no fire there is no smoke, then it cannot be ascertained with 
perfect satisfaction, for there is no proof that in each case the 
smoke vras caused by fire and not by an invisible demon. Unless 
it can be ascertained that there was no invisible element as- 
sociated, it cannot be said that the smoke was immediately 
preceded by fire and fire alone. Again accepting for the sake of 
ailment that causality can be determined, then also cause is 
known to precede the effect and therefore the perception of smoke 
can only lead us to infer the presence of fire at a preceding time 
and not contemporaneously with it. Moreover there are many 
cases where inference is possible, but there is no relation of cause 
and effect or of identity of essence (e.g. the sunrise of this 
morning by the sunrise of yesterday morning). In the case of 
identity of essence {faddtmya as in the case of the pine and the 
tree) also there cannot be any inference, for one thing has to be 
inferred by another, but if they are identical there cannot be any 
inference. The nature of concomitance therefore cannot be de- 
scribed in either of these ways. Some things (e.g. smoke) are 
naturally connected with some other things (e.g. fire) and when 
such is the case, though we may not know any further about the 
nature of this connection, we may infer the latter from the former 
and not vice versa, for fire is connected with smoke only under 
certain conditions (e.g. green wood). It may be argued that there 
may always be certain unknown conditions which may vitiate 
the validity of inference. To this VScaspati's answer is that if 
even after observing a large number of cases and careful search 
such conditions {upddhi^ cannot be discovered, we have to take 
it for granted that they do not exist and that there is a natural 
connection between the middle and the major. The later 
Buddhists introduced the method of PaHcakdraifi in order to 
determine effectively the causal relation. These five conditions 
determining the causal relation are (i) neither the cause nor the 
effect is perceived, (2) the cause is perceived, (3) in immediate 
succession the effect is perceived, (4) the cause disappears, (5) in 

* KeryydkarmfoiJUtoaiva svaiidvadra mjdmahUavimdMavattijrttmd dar/tn$dium 
nadarfandi. Tdtpatyafikdtp. 105 . 
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immediate succession the effect disappears. But this method 
cannot guarantee the infallibility of the determination of cause 
and effect relation ; and if by the assumption of a cause-effect 
relation no higher d^ree of certainty is available, it is better 
to accept a natural relation without limiting it to a cause-effect 
relation*. 

In early NySya books three kinds of inference are described, 
namely purvavat, ^avat, and samSnyato-drsfa. Purvavat is the 
inference of effects from causes, e.g. that of impending rain from 
heavy dark clouds ; Sesavat is the inference of causes from effects, 
e.g. that of rain from the rise of water in the river ; sSmSnyato- 
drafa refers to the inference in all cases other than those of 
cause and effect, e.g. the inference of the sour taste of the 
tamarind from its form and colour. Nyayamaftjari mentions 
another form of anumana, namely ^parUesamSna (reducHo ad 
absurduni), which consists in asserting anything (e.g. conscious- 
ness) of any other thing (e.g. atman), because it was already 
definitely found out that consciousness was not produced in any 
other part of man. Since consciousness could not belong to 
anything else, it must belong to soul of necessity. In spite of 
these variant forms they are all however of one kind, namely 
that of the inference of the probandum {sddhyd) by virtue of the 
unconditional and invariable concomitance of the hetu, called 
the vySpti-niyama. In the new school of NySya (Navya-NySya) 
a formal distinction of three kinds of inference occupies an 
important place, namely anvayavyatireki, kevalSnvayi, and 
kevalavyatireki. Anvayavyatireki is that inference where the 
vySpti has been observed by a combination of a large number of 
instances of agreement in presence and agreement in absence, 
as in the case of the concomitance of smoke and fire (wherever 
there is smoke there is fire {am>ayd)y and where there is no fire, 
there is no smoke (yyatireka)). An inference could be for one’s 
own self (svdrthanumdnd) or for the sake of convincing others 
(pardrthdnumdna). In the latter case, when it was necessary that 
an inference should be put explicitly in an unambiguous manner, 
five propositions (aw^avas) were r^arded as necessary, namely 
pratijfla (e.g. the hill is fieiyX hetu (since it has smoke), uda- 
harana (where there is smoke there is fire, as in the kitchen), 
upanaya (this hill has smoke), nigamana (therefore it has got 

* VUqriya^a’t bhifya, Udyotakan’s ViMfUa and i. i. g. 

D. 23 
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fire). KevalSnvayi is that type of inference, the vySpti of which 
could not be based on any n^ative instance, as in the case 
**this object has a name, since it is an object of knowledge 
{ida^, vcuyam pranuyatvat).” Now no such case is known which 
is not an object of knowledge ; we cannot therefore know of any 
case where there was no object of knowledge {^prameyatvd) and 
no name (vo^atva ) ; the vySpti here has therefore to be based 
necessarily on cases of agreement — wherever there is prame- 
yatva or an object of knowledge, there is vScyatva or name. 
The third form of kevalavyatireki is that where positive in* 
stances in agreement cannot be found, such as in the case of the 
inference that earth differs from other elements in possessing 
the specific quality of smell, since all that does not differ from 
other elements is not earth, such as water; here it is evident 
that there cannot be any positive instance of agreement and the 
concomitance has to be taken from negative instances. There 
is only one instance, which is exactly the proposition of our 
inference — earth differs from other elements, since it has the 
special qualities of earth. This inference could be of use only in 
those cases where we had to infer anything by reason of such 
special traits of it as was possessed by it and it alone. 

UpamSna and ^abda. 

The third pramana, which is admitted by NySya and not by 
VaiSesika, is upamdna, and consists in associating a thing un- 
known before with its name by virtue of its similarity with some 
other known thing. Thus a man of the city who has never 
seen a wild ox {gaviyfa) goes to the forest, asks a forester — 
“what is gavaya?” and the forester replies — “oh, you do not 
know it, it is just like a cow”; after hearing this from the 
forester he travels on, and on seeing a gavaya and finding it to 
be similar to a cow he forms the opinion that this is a gavaya. 
This knowing an hitherto unknown thing by virtue of its 
similarity to a known thing is called upamdna. If some forester 
had pointed out a gavaya to a man of the city and had told him 
that it was called a gavaya, then also the man would have 
known the animal by the name gavaya, but then this would 
have been due to testimony {Sab^a-pramdffa). The knowledge is 
said to be generated by the upamSna process when the associa- 
tion of the unknown ahimal with its name is made by the observer 
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on the strength of the experience of the similarity of the un- 
known animal to a known one. The naiySyikas are thorough 
realists, and as such they do not regard the observation of 
similarity as being due to any subjective process of the mind. 
Similarity is indeed perceived by the visual sense but yet the 
association of the name in accordance with the perception of 
similarity and the instruction received is a separate act and is 
called upamana^, 

^abda-pramSna or testimony is the right knowledge which 
we derive from the utterances of infallible and absolutely truthful 
persons. All knowledge derived from the Vedas is valid, for the 
Vedas were uttered by IS vara himself. The Vedas give us 
right knowledge not of itself, but because they came out as the 
utterances of the infallible ISvara. The VaiSesikiis did not admit 
Sabda as a separate pramana, but they sought to establish the 
validity of testimony (Jabda) on the strength of inference {anu- 
miti) on the ground of its being the utterance of an infallible 
person. But as I have said before, this explanation is hardly 
corroborated by the VaiSesika sutras, which tacitly admit the 
validity of the scriptures on its own authority. But anyhow this 
was how VaiSesika was interpreted in later times. 

Negation in Nyaya-Vaise$ika. 

The problem, of negation or non-existence (aMaz/a) is of great 
interest in Indian philosophy. In this section we can describe its 
nature only from the point of view of perceptibility. Kumarila* 

^ See Nydyamafijart on upamana. The oldest Nyaya view was that the instruction 
given the forester by virtue of which the association of the name ** wild ox ” to the 
strange animal was possible was itself ** upamana.” When Pra^tapada held that upa- 
mana should be treated as a case of testimony (dptavacana)^ he had probably this inter* 
pretation in view* But Udyotakara and Vacaspati hold that it was not by the instruction 
alone of the forester that the association of the name *' wild ox ’* was made, but there 
was the perception of similarity, and the memory of the instruction of the forester too. 
So it is the perception of sifciilarity with the other two factors as acc^sories that lead 
us to this association called upamana. What Vatsyftya^a meant is not very clear, but 
Dihniga supposes that according to him the result of upamana was the knowledge of 
similarity or the knowledge of a thing having similarity. Vacaspati of co&rse holds that 
he has correctly interpreted Vatsyayapa’s intention. It is however definite that upamana 
means the associating of a name to a new object {stmdkhydsambandht^oHpattirupamd- 
ndrtkab, V&tsyftya^a). Jayanta points out that it is the preception of similarity which 
directly leads to the association of the name and hence the instruction of the forester 
cannot be regarded as the direct cause and consequently it cannot be classed under 
testfattony (/sMh). Sm PiatotapAda and Nydyakandalft pp. sso-as, Vatsyfiya^, 
Udyotakara, Vficaspati and Jayanta on Upamdna, 

* See Kumfirila's treatment of abhAva in the ilokavilrttika^ pp. 473*491. 
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and his followers, whose philosophjr we shall deal with in the 
next chapter, hold that negation (abkdva) appears as an intuition 
{tnanam) with reference to the object negated where there are no 
means of ordinary ciogait\on{pramaifa) leading to prove the exist- 
ence {satparicckedakafii) of that thing. They held that the notion 
"it is not existent” cannot be due to perception, for there is no 
contact here with sense and object. It is true indeed that when 
we turn our eyes (e.g. in the case of the perception of the non- 
existence of a jug) to the ground, we see both the ground and 
the non-existence of a jug, and when we shut them we can see 
neither the jug nor the ground, and therefore it could be urged 
that if we called the ground visually perceptible, we could say 
the same with regard to the non-existence of the jug. But even 
then since in the case of the perception of the jug there is sense- 
contact, which is absent in the other case, we could never say 
that both are grasped by perception. We see the ground and 
remember the jug (which is absent) and thus in the mind rises 
the notion of non-existence which has no reference at all to visual 
perception. A man may be sitting in a place where there were 
no tigers, but he might not then be aware of their non-existence 
at the time, since he did not think of them, but when later on he 
is asked in the evening if there were any tigers at the place where 
he was sitting in the morning, he then thinks and becomes aware 
of the non-existence of tigers there in the morning, even 
without perceiving the place and without any operation of the 
memory of the non-existence of tigers. There is no question of 
there being any inference in the rise of our notion of non-existence, 
for it is not preceded by any notion of concomitance of any kind, 
and neither the ground nor the non-perception of the jug could 
be regarded as a reason for the non-perception of the jug 

is related to the jug and not to the n^ation of the jug, and no 
concomitance is known between the non-perception of the jug and 
its non-existence, and when the question of the concomitance of 
non-perception with non-existence is brought in, the same diffi- 
culty about the notion of non-existence {abhdva) which was sought 
to be explained will recur again. N^ation is therefore to be 
admitted as cc^ized by a separate and independent process 
of knowledge. Ny§ya however says that the perception of 
non-existence (e.g. there is no jug here) is a unitary perception 
of one whole, just as any perception of positive existence (e.g. 
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there is a jug on the ground) is. Both the knowledge of the 
ground as well as the knowledge of the non-existence of the jug 
arise there by the same kind of action of the visual organ, and 
there is therefore no reason why the knowledge of the ground 
should be said to be due to perception, whereas the knowledge of 
the negation of the jug on the ground should be said to be due 
to a separate process of knowledge. The non-existence of the jug 
is taken in the same act as the ground is perceived. The principle 
that in order to perceive a thing one should have sense-contact 
with it, applies only to positive existents and not to negation or 
non-existence. Negation or non-existence can be cognized even 
without any sense-contact. Non-existence is not a positive sub- 
stance, and hence there cannot be any question here of sense- 
contact. It may be urged that if no sense-contact is required 
in apprehending negation, one could as well apprehend negation 
or non-existence of other places which are far away from him. 
To this the reply is that to apprehend negation it is necessary 
that the place where it exists must be perceived. We know a 
thing and its quality to be different, and yet the quality can only 
be taken in association with the thing and it is so in this case as 
well. We can apprehend non-existence only through the appre- 
hension of its locus. In the case when non-existence is said to 
be apprehended later on it is really no later apprehension of non- 
existence but a memory of non-existence (e.g. of jug) perceived 
before along with the perception of the locus of non-existence 
(e.g. ground) Negation or non-existence (abhdva) can thus, ac- 
cording to Nyaya, generate its cognition just as any positive 
existence can do. Negation is not mere negativity or mere 
vacuous absence, but is what generates the cognition “is not," 
as position {bhdva) is what generates the cognition “it is.” 

The Buddhists deny the existence of negation. They hold 
that when a negation is apprehended, it is apprehended with 
specific time and space conditions (eg. this is not here now); 
but in spite of such an apprehension, we could never think 
that negation could thus be associated with them in any 
relation. There is also no relation between the negation and its 
pratiyogi (thing negated— e.g. jug in the negation of jug), for 
when there is the pratiyogi there is no negation, and when there 
is the negation there is no pratiyogi. There is not even the 
relation of opposition (virodAa), for we could have admitted it, if 
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the n^ation of the jug existed before and opposed the jug, 
for how can the negation of the jug oppose Ae jug, without 
effecting anything at all? Again, it may be asked whether nega- 
tion is to be regarded as a positive being or becoming or of the 
nature of not becoming or non-being. In the first alternative it 
will be like any other positive existents, and in the second case it 
will be permanent and eternal, and it cannot be related to this or 
that particular n^ation. There are however many kinds of non- 
perception, e.g. (i) svabhivanupalabdhi (natural non-perception — 
there is no jug because none is perceived) ; (2) kSrananupalabdhi 
(non-perception of cause — there is no smoke here, since there is 
no fire); (3) ^'yapakanupaiabdhi (non-perception of the species — 
there is no pine here, since there is no tree); (4) karyanupalabdhi 
(non-perception of effects — there are not the causes of smoke here, 
since there is no smoke); (5) svabhavaviruddhopalabdhi (percep- 
tion of contradictory natures — there is no cold touch here because 
of fire) ; (6) viruddhakaryopalabdhi (perception of contradictory 
effects — there is no cold touch here because of smoke); (7) virud- 
dhavyaptopalabdhi (opposite concomitance — past is not of neces- 
sity destructible, since it depends on other causes); (8) karyyavi- 
ruddhopalabdhi (opposition of effects — there is not here the causes 
which can give cold since there is fire); (9) vyapakaviruddhopa- 
labdhi (opposite concomitants — there is no touch of snow here, 
because of fire); (10) karanaviruddhopalabdhi (opposite causes — 
there is no shivering through cold here, since he is near the fire) ; 
(ii) karanaviruddhakaryyopalabdhi (effects of opposite causes — 
this place is not occupied by men of shivering sensations for it 
is full of smoke*). 

There is no doubt that in the above ways we speak of nega- 
tion, but that does not prove that there is any reason for the 
cognition of negatio» (hetumabhavasamvidah). All that we can 
say is this that there are certain situations which justify the use 
{yogyatS) of negative appellations. But this situation or yogyatS 
is positive in character. What we all speak of in ordinary usage 
as non-perception is of the nature of perception of some sort. 
Perception of negation thus does not prove the existence of 
nation, but only shows that there are certain positive percep- 
tions which are only interpreted in that way. It is the positive 
perception of the ground where the visible jug is absent that 
* See Ny^tpbimiu, p. 11, end NyiytmtMjaH, pp. 93-7. 
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leads us to speak of having perceived the n^ation of the jug 
[anupalambhak abhdvani vyavaharayatty. 

The NySya reply against this is that the perception of positive 
existents is as much a fact as the perception of negation, and we 
have no right to say that the former alone is valid. It is said 
that the non-perception of jug on the ground is but the percep- 
tion of the ground without the jug. But is this being without 
the jug identical with the ground or different? If identical then 
it is the same as the ground, and we shall expect to have it even 
when the jug is there. If different then the quarrel is only over 
the name, for whatever you may call it, it is admitted to be a 
distinct category. If some difference is noted between the ground 
with the jug, and the ground without it, then call it “ground, 
without the jugness” or “the negation of jug,” it does not matter 
much, for a distinct category has anyhow been admitted. Nega- 
tion is apprehended by perception as much as any positive 
existent is; the nature of the objects of perception only are dif- 
ferent; just as even in the perception of positive sense-objects 
there are such diversities as colour, taste, etc. The relation of 
negation with space and time with which it appears associated is 
the relation that subsists between the qualified and the quality 
{visesya visesana). The relation between the negation and its 
pratiyogi is one of opposition, in the sense that where the one is 
the other is not. The Vaisesika sutra (ix. i. 6) seems to take abhava 
in a similar way as Kumarila the Mimarnsist does, though the 
commentators have tried to explain it away®. In Vaisesika the 
four kinds of negation are enumerated as (i) prdgabhdva (the 
negation preceding the production of an object — e.g. of the jug 
before it is made by the potter); (2) dhvamsdbhdva (the negation 
following the destruction of an object — as of the jug after it is 
destroyed by the stroke of a stick); (3) anyonydbhdva (mutual 
negation — e.g. in the cow there is the negation of the horse and 

1 See Ny&yabindutik&y pp. 34 ff., and also Nyayamanjari, pp. 4^-6^, 

® Pra^astapada says that as the production of an effect is the sign of the existence 
of the cause, so the non -production of it is the sign of its non-existence. Srldhara in 
commenting upon it says that the non-preception of a sensible object is the sign (liibga) 
of its non-existence. But evidently he is not satisfied with the view for he says that 
non-existence is also directly perceived by the senses {bhdvavad obhihMfpindHyagra- 
hattayogyaK^ and that there is an actual sense-contact with non-existence which is the 
CQUocating cause of the preception of non-existence {f^hOvendriyasannikarfo^pi obAd- 
vagrahwifasdmagri)^ Nydyakandalu pp. 415-30. 
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in the horse that of th^ cow); (4) afyanU^hSva (a negation which 
alvrays exists — e.g. even when there ii-a jug here, its negation in 
other places is not destroyed)*. 

The necessity of the Acquirement of debating devices 
for the seeker of Salvation. 

It is probable that the NySya philosophy arose in an atmo- 
sphere of continued disputes and debates; as a consequence 
of this we find here many terms related to debates which we do 
not notice in any other system of Indian philosophy. These are 
tarka, niroe^a, vdda, jalpa, vitan4a, hetvabhasa, chalat jati and 
nigrtUiasthdna. 

Tarka means deliberation on an unknown thing to discern 
its real nature; it thus consists of seeking reasons in favour of 
some supposition to the exclusion of other suppositions ; it is not 
inference, but merely an oscillation of the mind to come to a right 
conclusion. When there is doubt {satpSaya) about the specific 
nature of anything we have to take to tarka. Nirnaya means the 
conclusion to which we arrive as a result of tarka. When two 
opposite parties dispute over their respective theses, such as the 
doctrines that there is or is not an atman, in which each of them 
tries to prove his own thesis with reasons, each of the theses is 
called a vdda. Jalpa means a dispute in which the disputants 
give wrangling rejoinders in order to defeat their respective op- 
ponents. A jalpa is called a vitap^d when it is only a destructive 
criticism which seeks to refute the opponent’s doctrine without 
seeking to establish or formulate any new doctrine. Hetvabhisas 
ate those which appear as hetus but are really not so. Nydya 
sUtras enumerate five fallacies {hetvdbhdsas) of the middle (hetu): 
savyabhicdra (erratic), viruddha (contradictory), prakaranasama 
(tautology), sddhyasama (unproved reason) and kdldttta (inop- 
portune). Savyabhicira is that where the same reason may prove 
opposite conclusions (e.g. sound is eternal because it is intangible 
like the atoms which are eternal, and sound is non-etemal because 
it is intangible like cognitions which are non-etemal) ; viruddha 
is that where the reason opposes the premiss to be proved (e^;. a 
jug is eternal, because it is produced); prakaranasama is that 

^ The doctrine of negation^ its function and value with reference to diverse logical 
problems, have many diverse aspects, and it is impossible to do them justice in a small 
section like this. 
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where the reason repeats the thesis to be proved in another form 
{e.g. sound is non-etemal because it has not the quality of 
etemality) ; sSdbyasama is that where the reason itself requires 
to be proved (e.g. shadow is a substance because it has motion, 
but it remains to be proved whether shadows have motion or not) ; 
kalatita is a false analogy where the reason fails because it does not 
tally with the example in point of time. Thus one may argue that 
sound is eternal because it is the result of contact (stick and the 
drum) like colour which is also a result of contact of light and 
the object and is eternal. Here the fallacy lies in this, that colour 
is simultaneous with the contact of light which shows what was 
already there and only manifested by the light, whereas in the 
case of sound it is produced immediately after the contact of the 
stick and drum and is hence a product and hence non-etemal. 
The later NySya works divide savyabhicSra into three classes, 
(i) sSdhSrana or common (e.g. the mountain is Aery because it is 
an object of knowledge, but even a lake which is opposed to fire 
is also an object of knowledge), (2) asadharana or too restricted 
(e.g. sound is eternal because it has the nature of sound ; this 
cannot be a reason for the nature of sound exists only in the 
sound and nowhere else), and (5) anupasamhSrin or unsubsuming 
(e.g. everything is non-eternal, because they are all objects of 
knowledge ; here the fallacy lies in this, that no instance can be 
found which is not an object of knowledge and an opposite con- 
clusion may also be drawn). The fallacy satpratipaksa is that in 
which there is a contrary reason which may prove the opposite 
conclusion (e.g. sound is eternal because it is audible, sound is 
non-etemal because it is an effect). The fallacy asiddhti (unreal) 
is of three kinds (i) dSre^dsiddha (the lotus of the sky is fragrant 
because it is like other lotuses; now there cannot be any lotus in 
the sky), (2) svar&pasiddha (sound is a quality because it is 
visible ; but sound has no visibility), (3) vydpyatvdsiddha is that 
where the concomitance between the middle and the consequence 
is not invariable and inevitable; there is smoke in the hill because 
there is fire; but there may be fire without the smoke as in a red 
hot iron ball, it is only green-wood fire that is invariably associated 
with smoke. The fallacy badhita is that which pretends to prove 
a thesis which is against direct experience, e.g. fire is not hot 
because it is a substance. We have already enumerated the 
counted by VaiSesika. Contrary to NySya practice 
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Pra&iStapSda counts the fallacies of the example. Dinna^a also 
counted fallacies of example (e.g. sound is eternal, because it is 
incorporeal, that which is incorporeal is eternal as the atoms ; 
but atoms are not incorporeal) and Dharmaklrtti counted also the 
fallacies of the paksa (minor) ; but NySya rightly considers that 
the fallacies of the middle if avoided will completely safeguard 
inference and that these are mere repetitions. Chala means the 
intentional misinterpretation of the opponent’s arguments for the 
purpose of defeating him. Jsti consists in the drawing of contra- 
dictory conclusions, the raising of false issues or the like with 
the deliberate intention of defeating an opponent. NigrahasthSna 
means the exposure of the opponent’s argument as involving 
self-contradiction, inconsistency or the like, by which his defeat is 
conclusively proved before the people to the glory of the victorious 
opponent. As to the utility of the description of so many debating 
tricks by which an opponent might be defeated in a metaphysical 
work, the aim of which ought to be to direct the ways that lead to 
emancipation, it is said by Jayanta in his NydyatnaHjari that these 
had to be resorted to as a protective measure against arrogant 
disputants who often tried to humiliate a teacher before his pupils. 
If the teacher could not silence the opponent, the faith of the 
pupils in him would be shaken and great disordei would follow, 
and it was therefore deemed necessary that he who was plodding 
onward for the attainment of moksa should acquire these devices 
for the protection of his own faith and that of his pupils. A know- 
ledge of these has therefore been enjoined in the Nyaya sutra as 
being necessary for the attainment of salvation*. 

The doctrine of Soul. 

Dhurtta Carvakas denied the existence of soul and regarded 
consciousness and life a^products of bodily changes; there were 
other Carvakas called SuSiksita Carvakas who admitted the 
existence of soul but thought that it was destroyed at death. 
The Buddhists also denied the existence of any permanent self. 
The naiyayikas ascertained all the cat^ories of metaphysics 
mainly by such inference as was corroborated by experience. 
They argued that since consciousness, pleasures, pains, willing, 
etc. could not belong to our body or the senses, there must be 

* See NydyamaHjari^ pp. 586-659, and T&rkikarak^d of VaradariLja and Nif^ 
ka^fiaka of Mallinatha, pp. 185 if. 
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some entity to which they belonged; the existence of the self 
is not proved according to NySya merely by the notion of our 
self-consciousness, as in the case of MlmSmsS, for NySya holds 
that we cannot depend upon such a perception, for it may 
be erroneous. It often happens that I say that I am white or 
I am black, but it is evident that such a perception cannot 
be relied upon, for the self cannot have any colour. So we 
cannot safely depend on our self-consciousness as upon the 
inference that the self has to be admitted as that entity to 
which consciousness, emotion, etc. adhere when they are pro- 
duced as a result of collocations. Never has the production of 
3tman been experienced, nor has it been found to suffer any 
destruction like the body, so the soul must be eternal. It is not 
located in any part of the body, but is all-pervading, i.e. exists at 
the same time in all places {vibhu\ and does not travel with 
the body but exists everywhere at the same time. But though 
atman is thus disconnected from the body, yet its actions are 
seen in the body because it is with the help of the collocation 
of bodily limbs, etc. that action m the self can be manifested 
or produced. It is unconscious in itself and acquires conscious- 
ness as a result of suitable collocations^ 

Even at birth children show signs of pleasure by their different 
facial features, and this could not be due to anything else than 
the memory of the past experiences in past lives of pleasures and 
pains. Moreover the inequalities in the distribution of pleasures 
and pains and of successes and failures prove that these must be 
due to the different kinds of good and bad action that men per- 
formed in their past lives. Since the inequality of the world 
must have some reasons behind it, it is better to admit karma as 
the determining factor than to leave it to irresponsible chance. 

Is vara and Salvation. 

NySya seeks to establish the existence of ISvara on the 
basis of inference. We know that the Jains, the Saipkhya and 
the Buddhists did not believe in the existence of Hvara and 
offered many antitheistic arguments. Nyaya wanted to refute 
these and prove the existence of ISvara by an inference of the 
siunSnyato-drsta type. 

1 JMdnasamavdyanibandhanamivdtmanafcetayiMvam^ &c. Sec Nydyamanjarit 
pp. 43« ff. 
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The Jains and other atheists held that though things in the 
world have production and decay, the wotld as a whole was never 
produced, and it was never therefore an effect In contrast to 
this view the NySya holds that the world as a whole is also an 
effect like any other effect Many geological changes and land- 
slips occur, and from these destructive operations proceeding in 
nature it may be assumed that this world is not eternal but a 
result of production. But even if this is not admitted by the 
atheists they can in no way deny the arrangement and order of 
the universe. But they would argue that there was certainly a 
difference between the order and arrangement of human produc- 
tions (e.g. a jug) and the order and arrangement of the universe; 
and therefore from the order and arrangement 
of the universe it could not be argued that the universe was 
produced by a creator; for, it is from the sort of order and 
arrangement that is found in human productions that a creator 
or producer could be inferred. To this, Nyaya answers that the 
concomitance is to be taken between the “order and arrangement” 
in a general sense and “the existence of a creator” and not with 
specific cases of “ order and arrangement,” for each specific case 
may have some such peculiarity in which it differs from similar 
other specific cases ; thus the fire in the kitchen is not the same 
kind of fire as we find in a forest fire, but yet we are to disregard 
the specific individual peculiarities of fire in each case and con- 
sider the concomitance of fire in general with smoke in general. 
So here, we have to consider the concomitance of “order and 
arrangement ” in general with “ the existence of a creator,” and 
thus though the order and arrangement of the world may be 
different from the order and arrangement of things produced by 
man, yet an inference from it for the existence of a creator would 
not be inadmissible. The objection that even now we see many 
effects (e.g. trees) which are daily shooting forth from the ground 
without any creator being found to produce them, does not hold, 
for it can never be proved that the plants are not actually created 
by a creator. The inference therefore stands that the world has 
a creator, since it is an effect and has order and arrangfement in 
its construction. Everything that is an effect and has an order 
and arrangement has a creator, like the jug. The world is an 
effect and has order and arrangement and has therefore a creator. 
Just as the potter knows all the purposes of the jug that he makes. 
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so livara knows all the purposes of this wide universe and is thus 
omniscient. He knows all things always and therefore does not 
require memory; all things are perceived by him directly without 
any intervention of any internal sense such as manas, etc. He is 
always happy. His will is eternal, and in accordance with the 
karma of men the same will produces dissolution, creates, or 
protects the world, in the order by which each man reaps the 
results of his own deeds. As our self which is in itself b^iless 
can by its will produce changes in our body and through it in 
the external world, so Iiivara also can by his will create the 
universe though he has no body. Some, however, say that if any 
association of body with Hvara is indispensable for our con- 
ception of him, the atoms may as well be regarded as his body, 
so that just as by the will of our self changes and movement of 
our body take place, so also by his will changes and movements 
are produced in the atoms’. 

The naiy3yikas in common with most other systems of Indian 
philosophy believed that the world was full of sorrow and that 
the small bits of pleasure only served to intensify the force of 
sorrow. To a wise person therefore everything is sorrow {sarvatft 
duhkham vivekinah) ; the wise therefore is never attached to the 
so-called pleasures of life which only lead us to further sorrows. 

The bondage of the world is due to false knowledge {^ithya- 
jhdnd) which consists in thinking as my own self that which 
is not my self, namely body, senses, manas, feelings and know- 
ledge ; when once the true knowledge of the six padirthas and 
as Nyaya says, of the proofs {pramatm), the objects of knowledge 
iprameya), and of the other logical categories of inference is 
attained, false knowledge is destroyed. False knowledge can 
be removed by constant thinking of its opposite {pratipakfa- 
bhdvana), namely the true estimates of things. Thus when any 
pleasure attracts us, we are to think that this is in reality but 
pain, and thus the right knowledge about it will dawn and it 
will never attract us again. Thus it is that with the destruction 
of false knowledge our attachment or antipathy to things and 
ignorance about them (collectively called dosa, cf. the kUSa of 
Patafijali) are also destroyed. 

With the destruction of attachment actions {prawdti) for the 

’ See Nyiyamaajarit pp. 190-4041 livarinumina of Raghunitha Siroipaai and 
Udayana’s XusumdMjaU. 
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fulfilment of desires cease and with it ‘rebirth ceases and with 
it sorrow ceases. Without false knowledge and attachment, 
actions cannot produce the bondage of karma that leads to the 
production of body and its experiences. With the cessation of 
sorrow there is emancipation in which the self is divested of all 
its qualities (consciousness, feeling, willing, etc.) and remains 
in its own inert state. The state of mukti according to NySya* 
VaiSesika is neither a state of pure knowledge nor of bliss but a 
state of perfect qualitilessness, in which the self remains in itself in 
its own purity. It is the negative state of absolute painlessness 
in mukti that is sometimes spoken of as being a stare of absolute 
happiness {dnanda), though really speaking the state of mukti 
can never be a state of happiness. It is a passive state of self in 
its original and natural purity unassociated with pleasure, pain, 
knowledge, willing, etc.‘. 

' Nyiyamaiijm, pp. 499-533. 



CHAPTER IX 

MIMAMSA PHILOSOPHY^ 

A Comparative Review. 

The Nyaya-Vai^esika philosophy looked at experience from 
a purely common sense point of view and did not work with any 
such monistic tendency that the ultimate conceptions of our 
common sense experience should be considered as coming out of 
an original universal (e.g. prakrti of the Samkhya). Space, time, 
the four elements, soul, etc. convey the impression that they are sub- 
stantive entities or substances. What is perceived of the material 
things as qualities such as colour, taste, etc. is regarded as so many 
entities which have distinct and separate existence but which 
manifest themselves in connection with the substances. So also 
karma or action is supposed to be a separate entity, and even 
the class notions are perceived as separate entities inhering in 
substances. Knowledge (Jncmd) which illuminates all things is 
regarded only as a quality belonging to soul, just as there are 
other qualities of material objects. Causation is viewed merely 
as the collocation of conditions. The genesis of knowledge is 
also viewed as similar in nature to the production of any other 
physical event. Thus just as by the collocation of certain ^physical 
circumstances a jug and its qualities are produced, so by the 
combination and respective contacts of the soul, mind, sense, and 
the objects of sense, knowledge ijhdnd) is produced. Soul with 
Nyaya is an inert unconscious entity in which knowledge, etc. 
inhere. The relation between a substance and its quality, action, 
class notion, etc. has also to be admitted as a separate entity, as 
without it the different entities being without any principle of 
relation would naturally fail to give us a philosophic construction. 

Samkhya had conceived of a principle which consisted of an 
infinite number of reals of three different types, which by their 
combination were conceived to be able to produce all substances, 
qualities, actions, etc. No difference was acknowledged to exist 
between substances, qualities and actions, and it was conceived 
^ On the meaning of the word Mlmftips& see Chapter iv. 
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that these were but so many aspects of ‘a combination of the three 
types of reals in different proportions. The reals contained within 
them the rudiments of all developments of matter, knowledge, 
willing, feelings, etc. As combinations of reals changed incessantly 
and new phenomena of matter and mind were manifested, collo- 
cations did not bring about any new thing but brought about a 
phenomenon which was already there in its causes in another 
form. What we call knowledge or thought ordinarily, is with them 
merely a form of subtle illuminating matter-stuff. Samkhya holds 
however that there is a transcendent entity as pure conscious- 
ness and that by some kind of transcendent reflection or contact 
this pure consciousness transforms the bare translucent thought- 
matter into conscious thought or experience of a person. 

But this hypothesis of a pure self, as essentially distinct and 
separate from knowledge as ordinarily understood, can hardly 
be demonstrated in our common sense experience ; and this has 
been pointed out by the Nyaya school in a very strong and 
emphatic manner. Even SSmkhya did not try to prove that the 
existence of its transcendent purusa could be demonstrated in 
experience, and it had to attempt to support its hypothesis of the 
existence of a transcendent self on the ground of the need of 
a permanent entity as a fixed object, to which the passing states 
of knowledge could cling, and on grounds of moral struggle 
towards virtue and emancipation. SSmkhya had first supposed 
knowledge to be merely a combination of changing reals, and 
then had as a matter of necessity to admit a fixed principle as 
purusa (pure transcendent consciousness). The self is thus here 
in some sense an object of inference to fill up the gap left 1^ 
the inadequate analysis of consciousness (Jmdiht) as being non- 
intelligent and incessvttly changing. 

Nyaya fared no better, for it also had to demonstrate self 
on the ground that since knowledge existed it was a quality, 
and therefore must inhere in some substance. This hypothesis 
is again based upon another uncritical assumption that substances 
and attributes were entirely separate, and that it was the nature 
of the latter to inhere in the former, and also that knowledge was 
a quality requiring (similarly with other attributes) a substance 
in which to inhere. None of them could take their stand upon 
the self-conscious nature of our ordinary thought and draw their 
conclusions on the strpilgth of the direct evidence of this self- 
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conscious thought Of course it is true that Samkhya had ap- 
proached nearer to this view than Nyaya, but it had separated 
the content of knowledge and its essence so irrevocably that it 
threatened to break the integrity of thought in a manner quite 
unwarranted by common sense experience, which does not seem 
to reveal this dual element in thought. Anyhow the unification 
of the content of thought and its essence had to be made, and this 
could not be done except by what may be regarded as a make- 
shift — a transcendent illusion running on from beginningless 
time. These difficulties occurred because Samkhya soared to a 
r^on which was not directly illuminated by the light of common 
sense experience. The Nyaya position is of course much worse 
as a metaphysical solution, for it did not indeed try to solve any- 
thing, but only gave us a schedule of inferential results which could 
not be tested by experience, and which were based ultimately on 
a one-sided and uncritical assumption. It is an uncritical common 
sense experience that substances are different from qualities and 
actions, and that the latter inhere in the former. To base the 
whole of metaphysics on such a tender and fragile experience is, 
to say the least, building on a weak foundation. It was necessary 
that the importance of the self-revealing thought must be brought 
to the forefront, its evidence should be collected and trusted, and 
an account of experience should be given according to its verdict. 
No construction of metaphysics can ever satisfy us which ignores 
the direct immediate convictions of self-conscious thought. It is 
a relief to find that a movement of philosophy in this direction 
is ushered in by the Mimamsa system. The Mimamsa surras 
were written by Jaimini and the commentary {bhdsyci) on it was 
written by iSabara. But the systematic elaboration of it was made 
by KumSrila, who preceded the great Sankaracarya, and a disciple 
of Kumarila, Prabhakara. 

The Mimatns3 Literature. 

It is difficult to say how the sacrificial system of worship grew 
in India in the Brahmanas. This system once set up gradually 
began to develop into a net-work of elaborate rituals, the details 
of which were probably taken note of by the priests. As some 
generations passed and the sacrifices spread over larger tracts of 
India and grew up into more and more elaborate details, the old 
rules and regulations b^an to be collected probably as tradition 
D. 34 
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had it, and this it seems gave rise to the smrti literature. Dis- 
cussions and doubts became more common about the many 
intricacies of the sacrificial rituals, and r^ular rational enquiries 
into them were begun in different circles by different scholars and 
priests. These represent the beginnings of Mimamsa (lit. at- 
tempts at rational enquiry), and it is probable that there were 
different schools of this thought. That Jaiminfs Mtmdmsd sutras 
(which are with us the foundations of Mlmamsa)are only a compre- 
hensive and systematic compilation of one school is evident from 
the references he gives to the views in different matters of other 
preceding writers who dealt with the subject. These works are not 
available now, and we cannot say how much of what Jaimini has 
written is his original work and how much of it borrowed. But it 
may be said with some degree of confidence that it was deemed so 
masterly a work at least of one school that it has survived all other 
attempts that were made before him. Jaimini’s Mimdmsd sutras 
were probably written about 200 B.C. and are now the ground work 
of the Mlmarnsa system. Commentaries were written on it by 
various persons such as Bhartrmitra (alluded to in Nydyaratndkara 
verse 10 of Slokavdrttika)y^)x2LVzA^%z, {Pratijhasutra 63), Hari and 
Upavarsa (mentioned in Sdstradipikd). It is probable that at least 
some of these preceded Sahara, the writer of the famous com- 
mentary known as the Sabara-bhdsja, It is difficult to say any- 
thing about the time in which he flourished. Dr Gangandtha 
Jha would have him about 57 B.C. on the evidence of a current 
verse which speaks of King Vikramaditya as being the son 
of Sabarasvamin by a Ksattriya wife. This bhasya of Sahara 
is the basis of the later Mlmarnsa works. It was commented 
upon by an unknown person alluded to as Varttikakira by 
Frabhakara and rnffl-ely referred to as yathShuh ” (as they say) 
by Kum^rila. Dr Gahganatha Jha says that Prabhakara’s com- 
mentary Brhatl on the ^abara-bhdsya was based upon the work 
of this Varttikakara. This Brhatl of Frabhakara had another 
commentary on it — Rjuvimald by Sslikanatha Mi^ra, who also 
wrote a compendium on the Prabhdkara interpretation of Mi- 
mamsa called PrakaranapaHcikd. Tradition says that Prab- 
hSkara (often referred to as NibandhakSra), whose views are 
often alluded to as *‘gurumata,** was a pupil of Kumarila. Ku- 
marila Bhatta, who is traditionally believed to be the senior con- 
temporary of l^ankara (788 A.D.), wrote his celebrated independent 
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exposition of Sahara’s bhSs3ra in three parts known as ^loka- 
vdrttika (dealing only with the philosophical portion of Sahara’s 
work as contained in the first chapter of the first hook known as 
TarkapSda), Tantravarttika (dealing with the remaining three 
chapters of the first hook, the second and the third hook) and 
Tupfikd (containing brief notes on the remaining nine books)*. 
Kumarila is referred to by his later followers as Bhatta, Bhatta- 
pada, and VarttikakSra. The next great Mimatnsa. scholar and 
follower of KumSrila was Mandana MiSra, the author of Vidki- 
viveka, Mintdrttsdnukramani and the commentator of Tantra- 
vdrttika,vih.o became later on converted by Sankara to Vedantism. 
ParthasSrathi Mi§ra (about ninth century A.D.) wrote his ^dstradi- 
pikd, Tantraratna, and Nydyaratnamdld following the footprints 
of Kumarila. Amongst the numerous other followers of KumSrila, 
the names of Sucarita Mi^ra the author of KdSikd and Some^vara 
the author of Nydyasudhd deserve special notice. Ramakrsna 
Bhatta wrote an excellent commentary on the Tarkapdda of Sds- 
tradipikd called the Yuktisnehapuram-siddhdnta-candrikd and 
Somanatha wrote his Mayukhamdlikd on the remaining chapters 
of Sdstradipikd. Other important current MimSmsS works which 
deserve notice are such as Nydyamdldvistara of Madhava, Subo- 
dhint, MimdtnsdbdlaprakdSa of Sankara Bhatta, Nydyakanikd of 
VScaspati MiSra, Mitndiftsdparibhdsa by Krsnayajvan, Mimdtfisd- 
nydyaprakdSa by Anantadeva, Gaga Bhatta’s Bhattadntdmatfi, 
etc Most of the books mentioned here have been consulted in the 
writing of this chapter. The importance of the Mimamsa litera- 
ture for a Hindu is indeed great. For not only are all Vedic duties 
to be performed according to its maxims, but even the smrti 
literatures which regulate the daily duties, ceremonials and rituals 
of Hindus even at the present day are all guided and explained 
by them. The legal side of the smrtis consisting of inheritance, 
proprietory rights, adoption, etc. which guide Hindu civil life even 
under the British administration is explained according to the 
Mimainsa maxims. Its relations to the Vedanta philosophy will 
be briefly indicated in the next chapter. Its relations with Nyaya- 
Vai^ika have also been pointed out in various places of this 
chapter. The views of the two schools of MlmSrnsa as propounded 
by PrabhSkara and Kumarila on all the important topics have 

1 MahSmahopftdhyiya Hanprasida ^strt aaya, in hit introduction to ^ Buddhtst 
Nyiya Tracts, that » KuminU preceded Sankara tqr two geneiationa.” 
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also been pointed out PrabhSkara’s views however could not 
win many followers in later times, but while living it is said that 
he was regarded by Kumarila as a very strong rival*. Hardly 
any new contribution has been made to the MimSmsS philosophy 
after KumSrila and Prabhakara. The Mimdtftsd sUtras deal mostly 
with the principles of the interpretation of the Vedic texts in 
connection with sacrifices, and very little of philosophy can be 
gleaned out of them. Sahara’s contributions are also slight and 
vague. VarttikakSra’s views also can only be gathered from the 
references to them by Kumirila and Prabhakara. What we know 
of MlmSmsS philosophy consists of their views and theirs alone. 
It did not develop any further after them. Works written on the 
subject in later times were but of a purely expository nature. I do 
not know of any work on MimSmsa written in English except 
the excellent one by Dr GahgSnatha Jha on the Prabhakara 
MlmSmsa to which I have frequently referred. 

The Paratah-prSmS^ya doctrine of Nyiya and the 
Svatah-prfim&giya doctrine of Mim&tpsfl. 

The doctrine of the self-validity of knowledge {svatah- 
pramattyd) forms the cornerstone on which the whole structure 
of the MimSmsS philosophy is based. Validity means the certi- 
tude of truth. The MimSmsa philosophy asserts that all know- 
ledge excepting the action of remembering {smrtt) or memory is 
valid in itself, for it itself certifies its own truth, and neither 
depends on any other extraneous condition nor on any other 
knowledge for its validity. But Nyaya holds that this self- 
validity of knowledge is a question which requires an explanation. 
It is true that under certain conditions a piece of knowledge 
is produced in u& but what is meant by saying diat this 
knowledge is a proof of its own truth? When we perceive 
anything as blue, it is the direct result of visual contact, and this 
visual contact cannot certify that the knowledge generated is 
true, as the visual contact is not in any touch with the knowledge 

^ There is a story that Kum&rfla, not being able to convert Prabhikara, his own 
pnpil^ to his views, attempted a trick and pretended that he was dead. His disciples 
then asked Prabhilkara whether his burial rites should be performed according to 
Kumirila’s views or Prabhikara’s. Prabhftkara said that his own views were erroneous, 
but these were held by him oply to rouse up KumSrila’s pointed attadcs, whereas 
Kumftrila*s views were the right ones* Kumftrila then rose up and said that Prabhftkara 
was defeated, but the Utter, said he was not defeated so long as he was alive. But 
this has of course no historic value. 
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it has conditioned. Moreover, knowledge is a mental affair and 
how can it certify the objective truth of its representation ? In 
other words, how can my perception “ a blue thing ” guarantee 
that what is subjectively perceived as blue is really so objectively 
as well ? After my perception of anything as blue we do not 
have any such perception that what I have perceived as blue 
is really so. So this so-called self-validity of knowledge cannot 
be testified or justified by any perception. We can only be cer- 
tain that knowledge has been produced by the perceptual act, but 
there is nothing in this knowledge or its revelation of its object 
from which we can infer that the perception is also objectively 
valid or true. If the production of any knowledge should certify 
its validity then there would be no invalidity, no illusory know- 
ledge, and following our perception of even a mirage we should 
never come to grief. But we are disappointed often in our per- 
ceptions, and this proves that when we practically follow the 
directions of our perception we are undecided as to its validity, 
which can only be ascertained by the correspondence of the per- 
ception with what we find later on in practical experience. Again, 
every piece of knowledge is the result of certain causal colloca- 
tions, and as such depends upon them for its production, and 
hence cannot be said to rise without depending on anything else. 
It is meaningless to speak of the validity of knowledge, for 
validity always refers to objective realization of our desires and 
attempts proceeding in accordance with our knowledge. People 
only declare their knowledge invalid when proceeding practically 
in accordance with it they are disappointed. The perception of 
a mirage is called invalid when proceeding in accordance with 
our perception we do not find anything that can serve the pur- 
poses of water (e.g. drinking, bathing). The validity or truth of 
knowledge is thus the attainment by practical experience of the 
object and the fulfilment of all our purposes from it {arthakriyd- 
jhdna or phalajfidna) just as perception or knowledge repre- 
sented them to the perceiver. There is thus no self-validity of 
knowledge [svatah-^pramanya), but validity is ascertained by 
santvdda or agreement with the objective facts of experienced 
It is easy to see that this Nyaya objection is based on the 
supposition that knowledge is generated by certain objective 
collocations of conditions, and that knowledge so produced can 
^ See NydyamadJaH^ pp. 16^173. 
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only be tested by its agreement ^ith. objective facts. But this 
theory of knowledge is merely an hypothesis ; for it can never be 
experienced that knowledge is the product of any collocations ; 
we have a perception and immediately we become aware of cer- 
tain objective things; knowledge reveals to us the facts of the 
objective world and this is experienced by us always. But that 
the objective world generates knowledge in us is only an hypothesis 
which can hardly be demonstrated by experience. It is the supreme 
prerogative of knowledge that it reveals all other things. It is not a 
phenomenon like any other phenomenon of the world. When we 
say that knowledge has been produced in us by the external 
collocations, we just take a perverse point of view which is un- 
warranted by experience; knowledge only photographs the 
objective phenomena for us ; but there is nothing to show that 
knowledge has been generated by these phenomena. This is 
only a theory which applies the ordinary conceptions of causation 
to knowledge and this is evidently unwarrantable. Knowledge is 
not like any other phenomena for it stands above them and 
interprets or illumines them alL There can be no validity in 
things, for truth applies to knowledge and knowledge alone. What 
we call agreement with facts by practical experience is but the 
agreement of previous knowledge with later knowledge; for ob- 
jective facts never come to us directly, they are always taken 
on the evidence of knowledge, and they have no other certainty 
than what is bestowed on them by knowledge. There arise in- 
deed different kinds of knowledge revealing different things, but 
these latter do not on that account generate the former, for this 
is never experienced ; we are never aware of any objective fact 
before it is revealed by knowledge. Why knowledge makes 
different kinds of revelations is indeed more than we can say, for 
experience only shows that knowledge reveals objective facts and 
not why it does so. The rise of knowledge is never perceived by 
us to be dependent on any objective fact, for all objective facts 
are dependent on it for its revelation or illumination. This is 
what is said to be the self-validity {svatah~pramaifyd) of know- 
ledge in its production {utpatti). As soon as knowledge is pro- 
duced, objects are revealed to us; there is no intermediate link 
between the rise of knowledge and the revelation of objects on 
which knowledge depends for producing its action of revealing 
or illuminating theip. Thus knowledge is not only independent 
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of anything else in its own rise but in its own action as well 
{svakdryakarai^ svatah prdmdnyam jMnasya), Whenever there 
is any knowledge it carries with it the impression that it is 
certain and valid, and we are naturally thus prompted to work 
(pravrtti) according to its direction. There is no indecision in 
our mind at the time of the rise of knowledge as to the correct- 
ness of knowledge ; but just as knowledge rises, it carries with 
it the certainty of its revelation, presence, or action. But in cases 
of illusory perception other perceptions or cognitions dawn which 
carry with them the notion that our original knowledge was not 
valid. Thus though the invalidity of any knowledge may appear 
to us by later experience, and in accordance with which we 
reject our former knowledge, yet when the knowledge first revealed 
itself to us it carried with it the conviction of certainty which 
goaded us on to work according to its indication. Whenever a man 
works according to his knowledge, he does so with the conviction 
that his knowledge is valid, and not in a passive or uncertain temper 
of mind. This is what Mimamsa means when it says that the 
validity of knowledge appears immediately with its rise, though 
its invalidity may be derived from later experience or some other 
data (Jtidnasya prdmdnyam svatah aprdmdnyam parataK). Know- 
ledge attained is proved invalid when later on a contradictory 
experience {bddhakajhdna) comes in or when our organs etc. are 
known to be faulty and defective {karanadosajfidna). It is from 
these that knowledge appearing as valid is invalidated; when 
we take all necessary care to look for these and yet find them 
not, we must think that they do not exist. Thus the validity of 
knowledge certified at the moment of its production n^ied not 
be doubted unnecessarily when even after enquiry we do not find 
any defect in sense or any contradiction in later experience. All 
knowledge except memory is thus regarded as valid independently 
by itself as a general fule, unless it is invalidated later on. Memory 
is excluded because the phenomenon of memory depends upon 
a previous experience, and its existing latent impressions, and 
cannot thus be regarded as arising independently by itself. 

The place of sense organs in perception. 

We have just said that knowledge arises by itself and that it 
could not have been generated by sense-contact. If this be so, 
the diversity of perceptions is however left unexplained. But in 
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face of the NyS)ra philosophy explaining all perceptions on the 
ground of diverse sense-contact the MitniUnsa probably could not 
afford to remain silent on such an important point It therefore 
accepted the N3ri3m view of sense-contact as a condition of know- 
let^ with slight modifications, and yet held their doctrine of 
svatah-primSnya. It does not appear to have been conscious of 
a conflict between these two different principles of the production 
of knowledge. Evidently the point of view from which it looked 
at it was that the fact that there were the senses and contacts 
of them with the objects, or such special capacities in them by 
virtue of which the things could be perceived, was with us a 
matter of inference. Their actions in producing the knowledge 
are never experienced at the time of the rise of knowledge but 
when the knowledge arises we argue that such and such senses 
must have acted. The only case where knowledge is found to 
be dependent on anything else seems to be the case where one 
knowledge is found to depend on a previous experience or know- 
ledge as in the case of memory. In other cases the dependence 
of the rise of knowledge on anything else cannot be felt, for the 
physical collocations conditioning knowledge are not felt to be 
operating before the rise of knowledge, and these are only in- 
ferred later on in accordance with the nature and characteristic 
of knowledge. We always have our first start in knowledge 
which is directly experienced from which we may proceed later 
on to the operation and nature of objective facts in relation to it. 
Thus it is that though contact of the senses with the objects 
may later on be imagined to be the conditioning factor, yet the 
rise of knowledge as well as our notion of its validity strikes us 
as original, underived, immediate, and first-hand. 

Prabhskara gives us a sketch as to how the existence of 
the senses may be infixed. Thus our cognitions of objects are 
phenomena which are not all the same, and do not happen always 
in the same manner,for these vary diflerentlyat different moments ; 
the cognitions of course take place in the soul which may thus 
be regarded as the material (samavayikarcawi)\ but there 
must be some such movements or other specific associations 
{asamaveiyikdra^) which render the production of this or 
that specific cognition possible. The immaterial causes subsist 
either in the cause of the material cause (e.g. in the case of the 
colouring of a white piece of cloth, the colour of the yarns which 
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is the cause of the colour in the cloth subsists in the yams which 
form the material cause of the cloth) or in the material cause it- 
self (e.g. in the case of a new form of smell being produced in a 
substance by fire-contact, this contact, which is the immaterial 
cause of the smell, subsists in that substance itself which is put 
in the fire and which thQ smell is produced). The soul is 
eternal and has no other cause, and it has to be assumed that 
the immaterial cause required for the rise of a cognition must 
inhere in the soul, and hence must be a quality., Then again 
accepting the NySya conclusions we know that the rise of qualities 
in an eternal thit^ can only take place by contact with some 
other substances. Now cognition being a quality which the soul 
acquires would naturally require the contact of such substances. 
Since there is nothing to show that such substances inhere in 
other substances they are also to be taken as eternal. There are 
three eternal substances, time, space, and atoms. But time and 
space being all-pervasive the soul is always in contact with them. 
Contact with these therefore cannot explain the occasional rise 
of different cognitions. This contact must then be of some kind 
of atom which resides in the body ensouled by the cognizing soul. 
This atom may be called ntanas (mind). This manas alone by 
itself brings about cognitions, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
effort, etc. The manas however by itself is found to be devoid 
of any such qualities as colour, smell, etc., and as such cannot 
lead the soul to experience or cognize these qualities; hence 
it stands in need of such other organs as may be characterized 
by these qualities ; for the cognition of colour, the mind will 
need the aid of an oigan of which colour is the characteristic 
quality; for the cognition of smell, an organ having the odorous 
characteristic and so on with touch, taste, vision. Now we know 
that the organ which has colour for its distinctive feature must 
be one composed of tejas or light, as colour is a feature of light, 
and this proves the existence of the organ, the eye — for the cogni- 
tion of colour; in a similar manner the existence of the earthly 
organ (organ of smell), the aqueous organ (organ of taste), the 
aka^ic organ (organ of sound) and the airy o^n (organ of 
touch) may be demonstrated. But without manas none of these 
oigans is found to be effective. Four necessary contacts have 
to be admitted, (1) of the sense organs vrith the object, (2) of the 
sense organs with the qualities of the object, (3) of the manas 
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with the sense oi|[ans, and (4) of the manas with the soul. The 
objects of perception are of three kinds, (0 substances, (a) qualities, 
(3) jati or class. The material substances are tangible objects of 
earth, fire, water, air in large dimensions (for in their fine atomic 
states they cannot be perceived). The qualities are colour, taste, 
smell, touch, number, dimension, separateness, conjunction, dis- 
junction, priority, posteriority, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and 
effort*. 

It may not be out of place here to mention in conclusion that 
Kumarila Bhatm was rather undecided as to the nature of the 
senses or of their contact with the objects. Thus he says that 
the senses may be conceived either as certain functions or 
activities, or as entities having the capacity of revealing things 
without coming into actual contact with them, or that they might 
be entities which actually come in contact with their objects*, and 
he prefers this last view as being more satisfactory. 

Indeterminate and determinate perception. 

There are two kinds of perception in two stages, the first 
stage is called nirvikalpa (indeterminate) and the second scmikalpa 
(determinate). The nirvikalpa perception of a thing is its per- 
ception at the first moment of the association of the senses and 
their objects. Thus Kumarila says that the o^nition that appears 
first is a mere dlocana or simple perception, called non-determinate 
pertaining to the object itself pure and simple, and resembling 
the cognitions that the new-born infant has of things around 
himself. In this cognition neither the genus nor the differentia is 
presented to consciousness; all that is present there is the 
individual wherein these two subsist This view of indeterminate 
perception may seem in some sense to resemble the Buddhist 
view which defines it 9 s being merely the specific individuality 
ipvalaksand) and regards it as being the only valid element in 
perception, whereas all the rest are conceived as being imaginary 

* See Prakara^pafUika, pp. 5* etc., and Dr Gadginitha Jhi’s Prakkakaf»mi- 
mdifua, pp. 35 etc. 

* §lokaoMtika, ace PratyakfotfOra, 40 etc., and NyayaratnUkara on it. It may be 
noted in Uiis connection that SSipkhya-Yoga did not think like Nyiya that the aenaes 
actoally went out to meet the ohjecta [prt^yakOritiHi^ bat held that there waa aapeeial 
kind of fanctioning (oyM*) virtue of which the aenaea could gmap even anch diatant 
ohjecta aa the aun and tte atara. .It ia the functioning of the aeaae that readied the 
ohjecta. The nature of thiavjttiU not further dearlyexplained and Pirthaabathi ohjecta 
to it aa being almoat a different categmy (teMAaAarw). 
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impositions. But both Kumdrila and PrabhSkara think that both 
the genus and the differentia are perceived in the indeterminate 
stage, but these do not manifest themselves to us only because 
we do not remember the other things in relation to which, or in 
contrast to which, the percept has to show its character as genus or 
differentia; a thing can be cognized as an “individual” only in 
comparison with other things from which it differs in certain well- 
defined characters ; and it can be apprehended as belonging to a 
class only when it is found to possess certain characteristic features 
in common with some other things ; so we see that as other things 
are not presented to consciousness through memory, the percept 
at the indeterminate stage cannot be fully apprehended as an 
individual belonging to a class, though the data constituting the 
characteristic of the thing as a genus and its differentia are per- 
ceived at the indeterminate staged So long as other things are not 
remembered these data cannot manifest themselves properly, and 
hence the perception of the thing remains indeterminate at the first 
stage of perception. At the second stage the self by its past im- 
pressions brings the present perception in relation to past ones 
and realizes its character as involving universal and particular. It 
is thus apparent that the difference between the indeterminate 
and the determinate perception is this, that in the latter case 
memory of other things creeps in, but this association of memory 
in the determinate perception refers to those other objects of 
memory and not to the percept. It is also held that though the 
determinate perception is based upon the indeterminate one, yet 
since the former also apprehends certain such factors as did not 
enter into the indeterminate perception, it is to be regarded as 
a valid cognition. Kumarila also agrees with Prabhakara in 
holding both the indeterminate and the determinate perception 
valid*. 


Some Ontological Problems connected with the 
Doctrine of Perception. 

The perception of the class {jati) of a percept in relation to 
other things may thus be regarded in the main as a difference 
between determinate and indeterminate perceptions. The pro- 
blems of jati and avayavavayavi (part and whole notion) were 

^ Compare this with the Vai^ka view as interpreted by ^rldhara. 

* See PriOaraiHapandke and SOttradifM. 
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the subjects ’of hot dispute in Indian philosophy. Before enter- 
ing into discussion about jati. Prabhakara first introduced the 
problem of aVcyava (part) and atugfovl (whole). He argues as 
an exponent of svatah-praman3ravada that the proof of the true 
existence of anything must ultimately rest on our own con- 
sciousness, and what is distinctly recognized in consciousness 
must be admitted to have its existence established. Following 
this canon PrabhSkara says that gross objects as a whole exist, 
since thqr are so perceived. The subtle atoms are the material 
cause and their connection (safpj^o^a) is the immaterial cause 
{flsamavcyik&rantt), and it is the latter which renders the whole 
altcgether different from the parts of which it is composed ; and 
it is not necessary that all the parts should be perceived before the 
whole is perceived. Kumarila holds that it is due to the point of 
view from which we look at a thing that we call it a separate 
whole or only a conglomeration of parts. In reality they are iden- 
tical, but when we lay stress on the notion of parts, the thing 
appears to be a conglomeration of them, and when we look at it 
from the point of view of the unity appearing as a whole, the thing 
appears to be a whole of which there are parts (see ^lokavartHka^ 
Vanavdday. 

Jati, though incorporating the idea of having many units within 
one, is different from the conception of whole in this, that it resides 
in its entirety in each individual constituting that jsti {yydiajyet- 

^ According to Saipkhya-Yoga a thing is regarded as the unity of the universal and 
the particular (sdmdnyaviiefosamuddyo dravyam^ Vydsabhdfya^ III. 44) ; for there is no 
other separate entity which is different from them both in which they would inhere 
as Nyaya holds. Conglomerations can be of two kinds, namely those in which the parts 
exist at a distance from one another (e.g. a forest), and those in which they exist close to- 
gether {pnrantard hi tadavayavdk), and it is this latter combination {ayulasiddhdtfayat/a) 
which is called a dravya, but he^ also there is no separate whole distinct fhnn the parts ; 
it is the parts connected in a particular way and having no perceptible space between 
them that is called a thing or a whole. The Buddhists as Papdita^ka has shown did 
not believe in any whole (avayavt) ; it is the atoms which in connection with one 
another appeared as a whole occupying space (paramdiMva eva hi parardpadeiapari* 
hdrutotpanndh parasparasahitd avabhdsamdnd deSovUdnavanto bhavanti). The whole 
is thus a mere appearance and not a reality {sttAvayavinirdkaratjuitSix Buddhist Nydya 
Tracts). Nyaya however held that the atoms were partless {niravayava) and hence it 
would be wrong to say that when we see an object we see the atoms. The existence 
of a whole as different from the parts which belong to it is directly experienced and 
there is no valid reason against it : 

“ aduftaharaiyodbhiUamandvirbhtitabddhaham 
asaftdtgdadca vifMdttdm kaiham mitkyti kathyatcJ* 

/fydyamad/arif pp. 550 ff*. 
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vTtii\ but the establishment of the existence of wholes refutes the 
argument that jati should be denied, because it involves the concep- 
tion of a whole (class) consisting of many parts (individuals). The 
class character or jsti exists because it is distinctly perceived by 
us in the individuals included in any particular class. It is eternal 
in the sense that it continues to exist in other individuals, even 
when one of the individuals ceases to exist. When a new in- 
dividual of that class (e.g. cow class) comes into being, a new 
relation of inherence is generated by which the individual is 
brought into relation with the class-character existing in other 
individuals; for inherence {samavaycC) according to PrabhSkara 
is not an eternal entity but an entity which is both produced 
and not produced according as the thing in which it exists is 
non-etemal or eternal, and it is not regarded as one as NySya 
ho>ds, but as many, according as there is the infinite number of 
things in which it exists. When any individual is destroyed, the 
class-character does not go elsewhere, nor subsist in that in- 
dividual, nor is itself destroyed, but it is only the inherence of 
class-character with that individual that ceases to exist With 
the destruction of an individual or its production it is a new 
relation of inherence that is destroyed or produced. But the class- 
character or jati has no separate existence apart from the indivi- 
duals as NySya supposes. Apprehension of jati is essentially 
the apprehension of the class-character of a thing in relation to 
other similar things of that class by the perception of the common 
characteristics. But Prabhakara would not admit the existence of 
a highest genus satta (being) as acknowledged by Nyaya. He 
argues that the existence of class-character is apprehended be- 
cause we find that the individuals of a class possess some common 
characteristic possessed by all the heterogeneous and disparate 
things of the world as can give rise to the conception of a separate 
jati as satta, as demanded by the naiyayikas. That all things are 
said to be sat (existing) is more or less a word or a name without 
the corresponding apprehension of a common quality. Our ex- 
perience always gives us concrete existing individuals, but we 
can never experience such a highest genus as pure existence or 
being, as it has no concrete form which may be perceived. When 
we speak of a thing as sat, we do not mean that it is possessed 
of any such class-characters as sattS (being) ; what we mean 
is simply that the individual has its specific existence or svarit- 
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pasatta. Thus the NySya view of perception as taking only the 
thing in its pure being apart from qualities, etc. {sanmdtra-vifeyam 
pratyakfo^) is made untenable by PrabhSkara, as according to 
him the thing is perceived direct with all its qualities. According 
to Kumarila however jati is not something different from the 
individuals comprehended by it and it is directly perceived. 
Kumarila’s view of jati is thus similar to that held by Samkhya, 
namely that when we look at an individual from one point of 
view (jati as identical with the individual), it is the individual that 
lays its stress upon our consciousness and the notion of jati be- 
comes latent, but when we look at it from another point of view 
(the individual as identical with jati) it is the jati which presents 
itself to consciousness, and the aspect as individual becomes latent. 
The apprehension as jati or as individual is thus only a matter 
of different points of view or angles of vision from which we look 
at a thing. Quite in harmony with the conception of jati, Kumarila 
holds that the relation of inherence is not anything which is dis- 
tinct from the things themselves in which it is supposed to exist, 
but only a particular aspect or phase of the things themselves 
{^lokavdrtHka, Pratyaksasutra, 149, 1 50, abheddt samavdyo'stu 
svarUpatn dhamtadharminoh\ Kumarila c^rees with Prabhakara 
that jati is perceived by the senses {tatraikabuddhinirgrdhyd 
jdtirindriyagocara). 

It is not out of place to mention that on the evidence of 
Prabhakara we find that the category of viiesa admitted by the 
Kanada school is not accepted as a separate category by the 
Mlmlmsa on the ground that the differentiation of eternal 
things from one another, for which the category of viSesa is 
admitted, may very well be effected on the basis of the ordinary 
qualities of these things The quality of prthaktva or specific 
differences in atoms, as inferred by the difference of things they 
constitute, can very well serve the purposes of vi^a. 

The nature of knowledge. 

All knowledge involves the knower, the known object, and the 
knowledge at the same identical moment All knowledge whether 
perceptual, inferential or of any other kind must necessarily reveal 
the self or the knower directly. Thus as in all knowledge the self 
is directly and immediately perceived, all knowledge may be re- 
garded as perception frbin the point of view of self. The division 
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of the pramanas as pratyaksa (perception), anumana (inference), 
etc. is from the point of view of the objects of knowledge with 
reference to the varying modes in which they are brought within 
the purview of knowledge. The self itself however has no illumining 
or revealing powers, for then even in deep sleep we could have 
knowledge, for the self is present even then, as is proved by the 
remembrance of dreams. It is knowledge {sanyuid) that reveals 
by its very appearance both the self, the knower, and the objects. 
It is generally argued against the self-illuminative character of 
knowledge that all cognitions are of the forms of the objects they 
are said to reveal ; and if they have the same form we may rather 
say that they have the same identical reality too. The MimamsS 
answer to these objections is this, that if the cognition and the 
cognized were not different from one another, they could not 
have been felt as such, and we could not have felt that it is 
by cognition that we apprehend the cognized objects. The 
cognition {safnvedand) of a person simply means that such a 
special kind of quality (dharma) has been manifested in the 
self by virtue of which his active operation with reference to 
a certain object is favoured or determined, and the object of cc^- 
nition is that with reference to which the active operation of the 
self has been induced. Cognitions are not indeed absolutely form- 
less, for they have the cognitional character by which things are 
illumined and manifested. Cognition has no other character than 
this, that it illumines and reveals objects. The things only are 
believed to have forms and only such forms as knowledge reveal 
to us about them. Even the dream cognition is with reference to 
objects that were perceived previously, and of which the im- 
pressions were left in the mind and were aroused by the 
unseen agency (adrsfa). Dream cognition is thus only a kind of 
remembrance of that which was previously experienced. Only 
such of the impressions of cognized objects are roused in dreams 
as can beget just that amount of pleasurable or painful experience, 
in accordance with the operation of adrsta, as the person deserves 
to have in accordance with his previous merit or demerit. 

The Prabhakara MimSmsa, in refuting the arguments of those 
who hold that our cognitions of objects are themselves cognized 
by some other cognition, says that this is not possible, since we 
do not experience any such double cognition and also because it 
would lead us to a regressus ad iffnitum, for if a second cognition 
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is necessaiy to interpret the first, then -that would require a third 
and so on. If a cc^ition could be the object of another cognition, 
then it could not be self-valid. The cognition is not of course un- 
known to us, but that is of course because it is self-cognized, and 
reveals itself to us the moment it reveals its objects. From the 
illumination of objects also we can infer the presence of this self- 
cognizing knowledge. But it is only its presence that is inferred 
and not the cognition itself, for inference can only indicate the 
presence of an object and not in the form in which it can be 
apprehended by perception {pratyaksa). PrabhSkara draws a 
subtle distinction between perceptuality {saifivedyatvd) and being 
object of knowledge {prant^atva). A thing can only be appre- 
hended (safftvafyate) by perception, whereas inference can only 
indicate the presence of an object without apprehending the 
object itself. Our cognition cannot be apprehended by any other 
C(^nition. Inference can only indicate the presence or existence 
of knowledge but cannot apprehend the cognition itself. 

Kumarila also agrees with PrabhSkara in holding that per- 
ception is never the object of another perception and that it ends 
in the direct apprehensibility of the object of perception. But he 
says that every perception involves a relationship between the 
perceiver and the perceived, wherein the perceiver behaves as 
the agent whose activity in grasping the object is known as cc^- 
nition. This is indeed different from the PrabhSkara view, that 
in one manifestation of knowledge the knower, the known, and 
the knowledge, are simultaneously illuminated (the doctrine of 
triputipratyaksei)'^. 

The Psychology of Illusion. 

The question however arises that if all apprehensions are 
valid, how are we to account for illusory perceptions which cannot 
be r^arded as valid ? The problem of illusory perception and 
its psychology is a very favourite topic of discussion in Indian 
philosophy. Omitting the theory of illusion of the Jains called 
satkhydti which we have described before, and of the VedSntists, 
which we shall describe in the next chapter, there are three 
different theories of illusion, viz. (i) Atmak^dti, (2) viparitakhydti 
or cmyathdkhy&H, and (3) okkydti of the Mimamsi school. The 

> See PrabhSkmNmhnS>fUi, by Dr GeAginlthe Jht. 

* he, eit, pp.' 
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viparltSkhyati or anyathakhyati theory of illusion is accepted by 
the NySya, Vai^esika and the Yoga, the akhySti theory by 
MimSLmsS and Samkhya and the atmakhySti by the Buddhists. 

The commonest example of illusion in Indian philosophy is 
the illusory appearance of a piece of broken conch-shell as a piece 
of silver. That such an illusion occurs is a fact which is experienced 
by all and agreed to by all. The differences of view are with regard 
to its cause or its psychology. The idealistic Buddhists who deny 
the existence of the external world and think that there are only 
the forms of knowledge, generated by the accumulated karma of 
past lives, hold that just as in the case of a correct perception, so 
also in the case of illusory perception it is the flow of knowledge 
which must be held responsible. The flow of knowledge on account 
of the peculiarities of its own collocating conditions generates 
sometimes what we call right perception and sometimes wrong 
perception or illusion. On this view nothing depends upon the so- 
called external data. For they do not exist, and even if they did 
exist, why should the same data sometimes bring about the right 
perception and sometimes the illusion? The flow of knowledge 
creates both the percept and the perceiver and unites them. This 
is true both in the case of correct perception and illusory per- 
ception. Nyaya objects to the above view, and says that if 
knowledge irrespective of any external condition imposes upon 
itself the knower and the illusory percept, then the perception 
ought to be of the form “I am silver” and not “this is silver.” 
Moreover this theory stands refuted, as it is based upon a false 
hypothesis that it is the inner knowledge which appears as coming 
from outside and that the external as such does not exist. 

The viparltakhyati or the anyathakhyati theory supposes that 
the illusion takes place because on account of malobservation we 
do not note the peculiar traits of the conch-shell as distinguished 
from the silver, and at the same time by the glow etc. of the 
conch-shell unconsciously the silver which I had seen elsewhere 
is remembered and the object before me is taken as silver. In 
illusion the object before us with which our eye is associated is 
not conch-shell, for the traits peculiar to it not being grasped, it 
is merely an object. The silver is not utterly non-existent, for it 
exists elsewhere and it is the memory of it as experienced before 
that creates confusion and leads us to think of the conch-shell as 
silver. This school agrees with the dkhyati school that the fact 

D. 25 
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that I remember silver is not takbn note of at the time of 
illusion. But it holds that the mere non-distinction is not enough 
to account for the phenomenon of illusion, for there is a definite 
positive aspect associated with it, viz. the false identification of 
silver (seen elsewhere) with the conch-shell before us. 

The akhyati theory of MimSmsi holds that since the special 
peculiarities of the conch-shell are not noticed, it is erroneous 
to say that we identify or o^ize positively the conch-shell as 
the silver (perceived elsewhere), for the conch-shell is not c(^- 
nized at all. What happens here is simply this, that only the 
features common to conch-shell and silver being noticed, the per* 
ceiver fails to apprehend the difference between these two things, 
and this gives rise to the cognition of silver. Owing to a certain 
weakness of the mind the remembrance of silver roused by the 
common features of the conch-shell and silver is not apprehended, 
and the fact that it is only a memory of silver seen in some past 
time that has appeared before him is not perceived ; and it is as 
a result of this non-apprehension of the difference between the 
silver remembered and the present conch-shell that the illusion 
takes place. Thus, thot^h the illusory perception partakes of a 
dual character of remembrance and apprehension, and as such is 
different from the ordinary valid perception (which is wholly a 
matter of direct apprehension) of real silver before us, yet as the 
difference between the remembrance of silver and the sight of 
the present object is not apprehended, the illusory perception 
appears at the moment of its production to be as valid as a real 
valid perception. Both give rise to the ssune kind of activity on 
the part of the agent, for in illusory perception the perceiver 
would be as eager to stoop and pick up the thing as in the case 
of a real perception. KumSrila agrees with this view as expounded 
by Prabhakara, and further says that the illusory judgment is as 
valid to the cognizor at the time that he has the cc^ition as any 
real judgment could be. If sub%quent experience rejects it, that 
does not matter, for it is admitted in MimSmsS that when later 
experience finds out the defects of any perception it can invalidate 
the original perception which was self-valid at the time of its 
production*. It is easy to see that the MfmSmsS had to adopt 
this view of illusion to maintain the doctrine that all cognition 
at the moment of its production is valid. The akhyati theory 
* See Prakarvfi^luOtS, idstra^ttfiAS, uid SMmdrttiAa, sQtn «. 
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tries to establish the view that the illusion is not due to any 
positive wrong knowledge, but to a naere negative factor of non- 
apprehension due to certain weakness of mind. So it is that 
though illusion is the result, yet the o^ition so far as it is cog- 
nition, is made up of two elements, the present perception and 
memory, both of which are true so far as th^ are individually 
present to us, and the cognition itself has all the characteristics of 
any other valid knowledge, for the mark of the validity of a cr^^i- 
tion is its power to prompt us to action. In doubtful cognitions also, 
as in the case “ Is this a post or a man?” what is actually perceived 
4s some tall object and thus far it is valid too. But when this 
perception gives rise to two different kinds of remembrance (of 
the pillar and the man), doubt comes in. So the element of ap- 
prehension involved in doubtful cognitions should be regarded 
as self-valid as any other cognition. 

Inference. 

Sahara says that when a certain fixed or permanent relation 
has been known to exist between two things, we can have the 
idea of one thing when the other one is perceived, and this kind 
of knowledge is called inference. KumSrila on the basis of this 
tries to show that inference is only possible when we notice 
that in a laige number of cases two things (e.g. smoke and fire) 
subsist together in a third thing (e.g. kitchen, etc.) in some inde- 
pendent relation, i.e. when their coexistence does not depend 
upon any other eliminable condition or factor. It is also neces- 
sary that the two things (smoke and fire) coexisting in a third 
thing should be so experienced that all cases of the existence of 
one thing should also be cases involving the existence of the 
other, but the cases of the existence of one thing (e.g. fire), 
though including all the cases of the existence of the other 
(smoke), may have yet a more extensive sphere where the latter 
(smoke) may not exist. When once a permanent relation, whether 
it be a case of coexistence (as in the case of the contiguity of 
the constellation of Krttika with Rohini, where, by the rise of the 
former the early rise of the latter may be inferred), or a case of 
identity (as in the relation between a genus and its species), or 
a of cause and effect or otherwise between two things and 
a third thing which had been apprehended in a large number of 
cases, is perceived, they fuse together in the mind as forming 
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one whole, and as a result of that when the existence of the 
one (e.g. smoke) in a thing (hill) is noticed, we can infer the 
existence of the thing (hill) with its counterpart (fire). In all 
such cases the thing (e.g. fire) which has a sphere extending 
beyond that in which the other (e.g. smoke) can exist is called 
gamya or vydpaka and the other (e.g. smoke) vyapya or ganutka 
and it is only by the presence of gamaka in a thing (e.g. hill, 
the paksa) that the other counterpart the gamya (fire) may be 
inferred. The general proposition, universal coexistence of the 
gamaka with the gamya (e.g. wherever there is smoke there is 
fire) cannot be the cause of inference, for it is itself a case 
of inference. Inference involves the memory of a permanent 
relation subsisting between two things (e.g. smoke and fire) in a 
third thing (e.g. kitchen); but the third thing is remembered only 
in a general way that the coexisting things must have a place 
where they are found associated. It is by virtue of such a memory 
that the direct perception of a basis (e.g. hill) with the gamaka 
thing (e.g. smoke) in it would naturally bring to my mind that 
the same basis (hill) must contain the gamya (i.e. fire) also. 
Every case of inference thus proceeds directly from a perception 
and not from any universal general proposition. Kumarila holds 
that the inference gives us the minor as associated with the major 
and not of the major alone, i.e. of the fiery mountain and not of 
fire. Thus inference gives us a new knowledge, for though it was 
known in a general way that the possessor of smoke is the pos> 
sessor of fire, yet the case of the mountain was not anticipated 
and the inference of the fiery mountain is thus a distinctly new 
knowledge {deSakdlddkikyadyuktamagf'httagrahitvam anumdna- 
^a, Nydyaratnokara,^. 363)*. It should also be noted that in 
forming the notion of the permanent relation between two things, 
a third thing in which these two subsist is always remembered 
and for the conception of this permanent relation it is enough 
that in the large number of cases where the concomitance was 
noted there was no knowledge of any case where the concomit- 
ance failed, and it is not indispensable that the negative instances 
in which the absence of the gamya or vyapaka was marked by an 

* It is important to note tbtit it n not unlikely that Knmirila was indebted to 
Diftniga for this ; for DidnSga’i naia contention is that *' it is not fire, nor the con* 
nection between it and the hiB^ bn it is the fieiy hill that is inferred ” for otherwise 
inference would give us no hew knowledge (see Vidyibhfifapa’s /tuHoH LtgU, p. 87 
and TiUfa/yafM, p. lao. 
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absence of the gamaka or vyapya, should also be noted, for a 
knowledge of such a negative relation is not indispensable for 
the forming of the notion of the permanent relation^ The ex- 
perience of a large number of particular cases in which any two 
things were found to coexist together in another thing in some 
relation associated with the non-perception of any case of failure 
creates an expectancy in us of inferring the presence of the 
gamya in that thing in which the gamaka is perceived to exist 
in exactly the same relation* In those cases where the circle of 
the existence of the gamya coincides with the circle of the exist- 
ence of the gamaka, each of them becomes a gamaka for the other. 
It is clear that this form of inference not only includes all cases 
of cause and effect, of genus and species but also all cases of 
coexistence as well. 

The question arises that if no inference is possible without 
a memory of the permanent relation, is not the self-validity 
of inference destroyed on that account, for memory is not re- 
garded as self-valid. To this Kumarila’s answer is that memory 
is not invalid, but it has not the status of pramana, as it does 
not bring to us a new knowledge. But inference involves the 
acquirement of a new knowledge in this, that though the coex- 
istence of two things in another was known in a number of cases, 
yet in the present case a new case of the existence of the gamya 
in a thing is known from the perception of the existence of the 
gamaka and this knowledge is gained by a means which is not 
perception, for it is only the gamaka that is seen and not the 
gamya. If the gamya is also seen it is no inference at all. 

As regards the number of propositions necessary for the ex- 
plicit statement of the process of inference for convincing others 
Xpdrdrthdnumand) both Kumarila and Prabhakara hold that three 
premisses are quite slifBcient for inference. Thus the first three 
premisses pratijfll, hetu and drstSnta may quite serve the purpose 
of an anumSna. 

There are two kinds of anumana according to KumSrila 
viz. pratyaksatodretasambandha and saminyatodrstasambandha. 
The former is that kind of inference where the permanent 

^ Kamarila strongly opposes a Buddhist view that concomitance is ascer- 

tained only by the negative instances and not by the positive ones. 

* ** tasmddanavagatipisarvatrdnvaye sarvaiaSca vyatireke bahuSah sdhiiyeoagama- 
fndtrddeva vyabhkdrddar$a$ui 5 andthddanumdnotpaiHraegikartauyahJ** NydyanUnd- 


kara^ p. 988. 
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relation between two concrete things, as in the case of smoke and 
fire, has been noticed. The latter is that kind of inference where 
the permanent relation is observed not between two concrete 
things but between two general notions, as in the case of move- 
ment and change of place, e.g. the perceived cases where there is 
change of place there is also motion involved with it; so from the 
change of place of the sun its motion is inferred and it is held 
that this general notion is directly perceived like all universals^ 

Prabhakara recognizes the need of forming the notion of the 
permanent relation, but he does not lay any stress on the fact 
that this permanent relation between two things (fire and smoke) 
is taken in connection with a third thing in which they both 
subsist. He says that the notion of the permanent relation be- 
tween two things is the main point, whereas in all other associa- 
tions of time and place the things in which these two subsist 
together are taken only as adjuncts to qualify the two things 
(e.g. fire and smoke). It is also necessary to recognize the fact that 
though the concomitance of smoke in fire is only conditional, the 
concomitance of the fire in smoke is unconditional and abso- 
lute*. When such a conviction is firmly rooted in the mind that 
the concept of the presence of smoke involves the concept of the 
presence of fire, the inference of fire is made as soon as any 
smoke is seen. Prabhakara counts separately the fallacies of the 
minor (paksdi/idsa), of the enunciation i^pratijfiobhilsci) and of 
the example {drstdntdbhdsd) along with the fallacies of the middle 
and this seems to indicate that the Mimamsa logic was not alto- 
gether free from Buddhist influence. The cognition of smoke 
includes within itself the cognition of Are also, and thus there 
would be nothing left unknown to be cognized by the inferential 
cognition. But thTs objection has little force with Prabhakara, 
for he does not admit that a pramSna should necessarily bring 
us any new knowledge, for pramlina is simply defined as ‘‘appre- 
hension.” So though the inferential cognition always pertains to 
things already known it is yet regarded by him as a pramana, 
since it is in any case no doubt an apprehension. 

^ See ^ohavMHka^ NyAyaraindkara^ &lstradipikd^ Yuktistuhapunx^tt SiddAdn- 
taeandrikd on anumSna. 

* On the subject of the tne^of assuring oneself that there is no condition iupsdki) 
whidt may vitiate thednfetfenoe, PfabhAlcara has nothing neiHr to tdl its. He says that 
where even after careftil enquiry in a large number of cases the condition cannot be 
discovered we must say that it does not exist {prayatneHdnpifyamdii^ aupddhikaM^ 
nmniumdit see Prakaravqpa^UikSt p. 71). 
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UparnSna, ArthSpatti. 

Analogy {upamdnci) is accepted by MfmSinsa in a sense which 
is different from that in which Nyaya took it The man who 
has seen a cow {go) goes to the forest and sees a wHd ox 
{gauayd), and apprehends the similarity of the gavaya with 
the go, and then cognizes the similarity of the go (which is not 
within the limits of his perception then) with the gaveg/a. The 
cognition of this similarity of Mait gavaya in the go, as it follows 
directly from the perception of the similarity of the go in the 
gavaya, is called upam3na (analogy). It is regarded as a sepa* 
rate pramana, because by it we can apprdiend the similarity 
existing in a thing which is not perceived at the moment It is 
not mere remembrance, for at the time the go was seen the 
gavaya was not seen, and hence the similarity also was not seen, 
and what was not seen could not be remembered. The difference 
of PrabhSkara and Kumirila on this point is that while the 
latter regards similarity as only a quality consisting in the fact 
of more than one object having the same set of qualities, the 
former regards it as a distinct category. 

Arthdpatti (implication) is a new pramSna which is admitted 
by the MimSmsa. Thus when we know that a person Devadatta 
is alive and perceive that he is not in the house, we cannot re- 
concile these two facts, viz. his remaining alive and his not being 
in the house without presuming his existence somewhere outside 
the house, and this method of cognizing the existence of Deva- 
datta outside the house is called arthdpatti (presumption or 
implication). 

The exact psychological analysis of the mind in this artha- 
patti cognition is a matter on which PrabhSkara and KumSrila 
disagree. Prabhakara holds that when a man knows that Deva- 
datta habitually resides in his house but yet does not find him 
there, his knowledge that Devadatta is living (though acquired 
previously by some other means of proof) is made dobbtful, and 
the cause of this doubt is that he does not find Devadatta at his 
house. The absence of Devadatta from the house is not the cause 
of implication, but it throws into doubt the very existence of Deva- 
datta, and thus forces us to imagine that Devadatta must remain 
somewhere outside. That can only be found by implication, 
without the hypothesis of which the doubt cannot be removed. 
The mere absence of Devadatta from the house is not enough for 
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making the presumption that he is outside the house, for he 
might also be dead. But I know that Devadatta was living and 
also that he was not at home; this p^ception of his absence from 
home creates a doubt as regards my first knowledge that he is 
living, and it is for the removal of this doubt that there creeps in 
the presumption that he must be living somewhere else. The 
perception of the absence of Devadatta through the intermediate 
link of a doubt passes into the notion of a presumption that he 
must then remain somewhere else. In inference there is no ele- 
ment of doubt, for it is only when the smoke is perceived to exist 
beyond the least element of doubt that the inference of the fire 
is possible, but in presumption the perceived non-existence in the 
house leads to the presumption of an external existence only 
when it has thrown the fact of the man’s being alive into doubt 
and uncertainty*. 

Kumarila however objects to this explanation of PrabhSkara, 
and says that if the fact that Devadatta is living is made doubt- 
ful by the absence of Devadatta at his house, then the doubt 
may as well be removed by the supposition that Devadatta is 
dead, for it does not follow that the doubt with regard to the life 
of Devadatta should necessarily be resolved by the supposition 
of his being outside the house. Doubt can only be removed 
when the cause or the root of doubt is removed, and it does not 
follow that because Devadatta is not in the house therefore he is 
living. If it was already known that Devadatta was living and his 
absence from the house creates the doubt, how then can the very 
fact which created the doubt remove the doubt? The cause of 
doubt cannot be the cause of its removal too. The real procedure 
of the presumption is quite the other way. The doubt about 
the life of Devadatta being removed by previous knowledge or 
by some other means, we may presume that he must be outside 
the house when he is found absent from the house. So there can- 
not be any doubt aboiff the life of Devadatta. It is the certainty 
of his life associated with the perception of his absence from the 
house that leads us to the presumption of his external existence. 
There is an opposition between the life of Devadatta and his 
absence from the house, and the mind cannot come to rest without 
the presumption of his external existence. The mind oscillates 
between two contradictory poles both of which it accepts but 

* See Prakcurwft^tUciUl, pp. 113-115. 
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cannot reconcile, and as a result of that finds an outlet and a re- 
conciliation in the presumption that the existence of Devadatta 
must be found outside the house. 

Well then, if that be so, inference may as well be interpreted 

as presumption. For if we say that we know that wherever there 

is smoke there is fire, and then perceive that there is smoke 

in the hill, but no fire, then the existence of the smoke becomes 

irreconcilable, or the universal proposition of the concomitance 

of smoke with fire becomes false, and hence the presumption 

that there is fire in the hill. This would have been all right if 

the universal concomitance of smoke with fire could be known 

# 

otherwise than by inference. But this is not so, for the concomit- 
ance was seen only in individual cases, and from that came the 
inference that wherever there is smoke there is fire. It cannot 
be said that the concomitance perceived in individual cases suf- 
fered any contradiction without the presumption of the universal 
proposition (wherever there is smoke there is fire) ; thus artha- 
patti is of no avail here and inference has to be accepted. Now 
when it is proved that there are cases where the purpose of in- 
ference cannot be served by arthapatti, the validity of inference 
as a means of proof becomes established. That being done we 
admit that the knowledge of the fire in the hill may come to us 
either by inference or by arthapatti. 

So inference also cannot serve the purpose of arthapatti, for 
in inference also it is the hetu (reascm) which is known first, and 
later on from that the sadhya (what is to be proved) ; both of 
them however cannot be apprehended at the same moment, and 
it is exactly this that distinguishes arthapatti from anumana. 
For arthapatti takes place where, without the presumption of 
Devadatta’s external existence, the absence from the house of 
Devadatta who is living cannot be comprehended. If Devadatta is 
living he must exist inside or outside the house. The mind cannot 
swallow a contradiction, and hence without presuming the external 
existence of Devadatta even the perceived non-existence cannot 
be comprehended. It is thus that the contradiction is resolved by 
presuming his existence outside the house. Arthapatti is thus 
the result of arthSnupapatti or the contradiction of the present 
perception with a previously acquired certain knowledge. 

It is by this arthSpattipramana that we have to admit that 
there is a special potency in seeds by which they produce the 
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shoots, and that a special potency is beHeyed to exist in sacrifices 
by which these can lead the sacrificer' to Heaven or some such 
beneficent state of existence. 

§abda pramS^a. 

!§abda or word is r^arded as a separate means of proof by 
most of the recc^nized Indian systems of thought excepting the 
Jaiila, Buddhist, CarvSka and Vai^esika. A discussion on this 
topic however has but little philosophical value and I have there- 
fore omitted to give any attention to it in connection with the 
Nyiya, and the Ssmkhya-Yoga systems. The validity and au- 
thority of the Vedas were acknowledged by all Hindu writers and 
th^ had wordy battles over it with the Buddhists who denied 
it Some sought to establish this authority on the supposition 
that they were the word of God, while others, particularly the 
MimSmsists strove to prove that they were not written by any- 
one, and had no banning in time nor end and were eternal. 
Their authority was not derived from the authority of any 
trustworthy person or God. Their words are valid in themselves. 
Evidently a discussion on these matters has but little value with 
us, though it was a very favourite theme of debate in the old 
days of India. It was in fact the most important subject for 
MimamsS, for the MimSttutsa sutras were written for the purpose 
of laying down canons for a right interpretation of the Vedas. 
The slight extent to which it has dealt with its own epistemo- 
Ic^cal doctrines has been due solely to their laying the foun- 
dation of its structure of interpretative maxims, and not to 
writing philosophy for its own sake. It does not dwell so much 
upon salvation as other systems do, but seeks to serve as a 
rational compendium of maxims with the help of which the 
Vedas may be rightly understood and the sacrifices rightly per- 
formed. But a brief examination of the doctrine of word (JeAda) 
as a means of proof cannot be dispensed with in connection with 
Mimainsa as it is its very soul. 

Sabda (word) as a pramSna means the knowledge that we 
get about things (not within the purview of our perception) from 
relevant sentences by understanding the meaning of the words of 
which they are made up. These sentences may be of two kinds, 
viz. those uttered by men and those which belong to the Vedas. 
The first becomes a valid means of knowledge when it is not 
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uttered by untrustworthy persons and the second is valid in 
itself. The meanings of words are of course known to us 
before, and cannot therefore be counted as a means of proof; 
but the meanings of sentences involving a knowledge of the 
relations of words cannot be known by any other acknowledged 
means of proof, and it is for this that we have to accept ^bda 
as a separate means of proof. Even if it is admitted that the 
validity of any sentence may be inferred on the ground of its 
being uttered by a trustworthy person, ^yet that would not 
explain how we understand the meanings of sentences, for when 
even the name or person of a writer or speaker is not known, 
we have no difficulty in understanding the meaning of any 
sentence. 

Prabhakara thinks that all sounds are in the form of letters, 
or are understandable as combinations of letters. The con'^tituent 
letters of a word however cannot yield any meaning, and are 
thus to be regarded as elements of auditory perception which 
serve as a means for understanding the meaning of a word. The 
reason of our apprehension of the meaning of any word is to be 
found in a separate potency existing in the letters by which the 
denotation of the word may be comprehended. The percep- 
tion of each letter-sound vanishes the moment it is uttered, but 
leaves behind an impression which combines with the impressions 
of the successively dying perceptions of letters, and this brings 
about the whole word which contains the potency of bringing 
about the comprehension of a certain meaning. If even on hearing 
a word the meaning cannot be comprehended, it has to be ad- 
mitted that the hearer lacks certain auxiliaries necessary for the 
purpose. As the potency of the word originates from the separate 
potencies of the letters, it has to be admitted that the latter is 
the direct cause of verbal cognition. Both Prabhakara and 
KurnSrila agree on this point. 

Another peculiar doctrine expounded here is that all words 
have natural denotative powers by which they themselves out of 
their own nature refer to certain objects irrespective of their com- 
prehension or non-comprehension by the hearer. The hearer will 
not understand the meaning unless it is known to him that the 
word in question is expressive of such and such a meaning, 
but the word was all along competent to denote that meaning 
and it is the hearer's knowledge of that fact that helps him to 
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understand the meaning of a word. MlmSinsa does not think 
that the association of a particular meaning with a word is due 
to conventions among people who introduce and give meanings 
to the words*. Words are thus acknowledged to be denotative 
of themselves. It is only about proper names that convention 
is admitted to be the cause of denotation. It is easy to see 
the bearing of this doctrine on the self-validity of the Vedic 
commandments, by the performance of which such results would 
arise as could not have been predicted by any other person. 
Again all words are believed to be eternally existent ; but though 
they are ever present some manifestive agency is required by 
which they are manifested to us. This manifestive agency con- 
sists of the effort put forth by the man who pronounces the 
word. NySya thinks that this effort of pronouncing is the cause 
that produces the word while Mlm£insS thinks that it only mani- 
fests to the hearer the ever-existing word. 

The process by which according to PrabhSkara the meanings 
of words are acquired may be exemplified thus: a senior com- 
mands a junior to bring a cow and to bind a horse, and the 
child on noticing the action of the junior in obedience to the 
senior’s commands comes to understand the meaning of “cow” 
and “ horse.” Thus according to him the meanings of words can 
only be known from words occuring in injunctive sentences; he 
deduces from this the conclusion that words must denote 'things 
only as related to the other factors of the injunction {anvitdbhid- 
hdna vada\ and no word can be comprehended as having any 
denotation when taken apart from such a sentence. This doctrine 
holds that each word yields its meaning only as being generally 
related to other factors or only as a part of an injunctive sentence, 
thus the word gam accusative case of go (cow) means that it is 
intended that something is to be done with the cow or the bovine 
genus, and it appears only as connected with a specific kind of 
action, viz. bringing in the sentence gam aneya — ^bring the cow. 
KumSrila however thinks that words independently express 
separate meanings which are subsequently combined into a sen- 
tence expressing one connected idea {abhikitdnvayavdda). Thus 
in ^m anaya, according to Kumarila, g&m means the bovine 
class in the accusative character and Snaya independently means 

* Acoocding to Nyijrt God created all words and associated Ukem with their 
meanings. 
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bring; these two are then combined into the meaning ** bring the 
cow.” But on the former theory the word g&m means that it is 
connected with some kind of action, and the particular sentence 
only shows what the special kind of action is, as in the above 
sentence it appears as associated with bringing, but it cannot 
have any meaning separately by itself. This theory of KumSrila 
which is also the NySya theory is called abhihitanvayavSda'. 

Lastly according to Prabhakara it is only the Veda that can 
be called ^abda-pramana, and only those sentences of it which 
contain injunctions (such as, perform this sacrifice in this way 
with these things). In all other cases the validity of words is 
only inferred on the ground of the trustworthy character of the 
speaker. But Kumarila considers the words of all trustworthy 
persons as iabda-pramana. 

The PramS^a of Non -perception (anupalabdhi). 

In addition to the above pramanas Kumarila admits a fifth 
kind of pram§na, viz. anupalabdhi for the perception of the non- 
existence of a thing. KumSrila argues that the non-existence of 
a thing (e.g. there is no jug in this room) cannot be perceived 
by the senses, for there is nothing with which the senses could 
come into contact in order to perceive the non-existence. Some 
people prefer to explain this non-perception as a case of anumSna. 
They say that wherever there is the existence of a visible object 
there is the vision of it by a perceiver. When there is no vision 
of a visible object, there is no existence of it also. But it is easy 
to see that such an inference presupposes the perception of want 
of vision and want of existence, but how these non-perceptions 
are to be accounted for is exactly the point to be solved. How 
can the perception of wantof vision or wantof existence be grasped ? 
It is for this that we have to admit a separate mode of pramana 
namely anupalabdhi. 

All things exist in places either in a positive (sadrupa) or in 
a negative relation (as^mpa), and it is only in the former case 

> See PrabhiiaramImSfn$li by Dr Ganginatlui JhS and S. N. Daignpta’s Study ^ 
Paianjalit appendix. It may be noted in this connection that Mlm&ips& did not favour 
the Sphoto doctrine of sound which consists in the belief that apart from the momentary 
sounds of letters composing a word, there was a complete word form which was mani* 
fested (sphota) but not created by the passing sounds of the syllables. The work of 
the syllable sounds is only to project this word-manifestation. ^ Vacaspati’s TaHva~ 
bindu^ ilokatfdrttika and Prakaraiipapaifkikd, For the doctrine of anvitabhidhina see 
^ikanfttha’s Vakyarthamatrkdviiti, 
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that they come within the purview of the sensed, while in the 
latter case the perception of the n^^ive existence can only be 
had by a separate mode of the movement of the mind which we 
designate as a separate pramSna as anupalabdhi. PrabhSkara 
holds that non-perception of a visible object in a place is only the 
perception of the empty place, and that therefore there is no need 
of admitting a separate pramSna as anupalabdhi For what is 
meant by empty space ? If it is necessary that for the perception 
of the non-existence of jug there should be absolutely empty 
space before us, then if the place be occupied by a stone we ought 
not to perceive the non-existence of the jug, inasmuch as the 
place is not absolutely empty. If empty space is defined as that 
which is not associated with the jug, then the category of negation 
is practically admitted as a separate entity. If the perception of 
empty space is defined as the perception of space at the moment 
which we associated with a want of knowledge about the jug, then 
also want of knowledge as a separate entity has to be accepted, 
which amounts to the same thing as the admission of the want or 
negation of the jug. Whatever attempt may be made to explain 
the notion of negation by any positive conception, it will at best 
be an attempt to shift negation from the objective field to know- 
ledge, or in other words to substitute for the place of the external 
absence of a thing an associated want of knowledge about the 
thing (in spite of its being a visible object) and this naturally ends 
in failure, for n^ation as a separate category has to be admitted 
either in the field of knowledge or in the external world. Nega- 
tion or abhava as a separate category has anyhow to be admitted. 
It is said that at the first moment only the ground is seen without 
any knowledge of the jug or its negation, and then at the next 
moment comes the comprehension of the non-existence of the jug 
But this also means that the moment of the perception of the 
ground is associated ^ith the want of knowledge of the jug'^ or 
its n^ation. But this comes to the same thing as the admission 
of negation as a separate category, for what other meaning can 
there be in the perception of “ only the ground ” if it is not meant 
that it (the perception of the ground) is associated with or quali- 
fied by the want of knowledge of the jug ? For the perception of 
the ground cannot generate the notion of the non-existence of 
the jug, since even where there is a jug the ground is perceived. 
The qualifying phrase that " only the ground is perceived ” be- 
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comes meaningless, if things whose presence is excluded are not 
specified as n^ative conditions qualif3ring the perception of the 
ground. And this would require that we had already the notion 
of n^;ation in us, which appeared to us of itself in a special 
manner unaccountable by other means of proof. It should also 
be noted that non-perception of a sensible object generates the 
notion of negation immediately and not through other nations, 
and this is true not only of things of the present moment but also 
of the memory of past perceptions of non-existence, as when we 
remember that there was no jug here. Anupalabdhi is thus a 
separate pramSna by which the absence or want of a sensible 
object — ^the n^ation of a thing — can be comprehended. 

Self, Salvation, God. 

Mimamsi has to accept the existence of soul, for without it 
who would perform the Vedic commandments, and what would 
be the meaning of those Vedic texts which speak of men as per- 
forming sacrifices and going to Heaven thereby? The soul is 
thus regarded as something entirely distinct from the body, the 
sense organs, and buddhi; it is eternal, omnipresent, and many, 
one in each body. PrabhSkara thinks that it is manifested to us in 
all cc^itions. Indeed he makes this also a proof for the existence 
of self as a separate entity from the body, for had'it not been so, 
why should we have the notion of self-persistence in all our cc^- 
nitions — even in those where there is no perception of the body? 
Kumarila however differs from Prabhakara about this analysis of 
the consciousness of self in our cognitions, and says that even 
though we may not have any notion of the parts of our body or 
their specific combination, yet the notion of ourselves as embodied 
beings always appears in all our cc^itions. Moreover in our 
cognitions of external objects we are not always conscious of the 
self as the knower; so it is not correct to say that self is different 
from the body on the ground that the consciousness of self is 
present in all our cognitions, and that the body is not cognized in 
many of our cognitions. But the true reason for admitting that 
the self is different from the body is this, that movement or 
willing, knowlec^e, pleasure, pain, etc., cannot be attributed to 
the body, for though the body exists at death these cannot then be 
found. So it has to be admitted that they must belong to some 
other entity owing to the association with which the body ap- 
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pears to be endowed with movement ^tc. Moreover knowledge, 
feeling, etc. though apparent to the perceiver, are not yet per- 
ceived by others as other qualities of the body, as colour etc., 
are perceived by other men. It is a general law of causation 
that the qualities of the constituent elements (in the cause) impart 
themselves to the effect, but the earth atoms of which the body 
is made up do not contain the qualities of knowledge etc., and 
this also corroborates the inference of a separate entity as the 
vehicle of knowledge etc. The objection is sometimes raised that 
if the soul is omnipresent how can it be called an s^ent or a 
mover? But Mimamsa does not admit that movement means 
atomic motion, for the principle of movement is the energy which 
moves the atoms, and this is possessed by the omnipresent soul. 
It is by the energy imparted by it to the body that the latter 
moves. So it is that though the soul does not move it is called an 
agent on account of the fact that it causes the movement of 
the body. The self must also be understood as being different 
from the senses, for even when one loses some of the senses 
he continues to perceive his self all the same as persisting all 
through. 

The question now arises, how is self cognized ? Prabhakara 
holds that the self as cognizor is never cognized apart from the 
cognized object, nor is the object ever cognized without the cog- 
nizor entering into the cognition as a necessary factor. Both the 
self and the object shine forth in the self-luminous knowledge in 
what we have already described as triputi-pratyaksa (perception 
as three-together). It is not the .soul which is self-illumined but 
knowledge; so it is knowledge which illumines both the self and 
the object in one operation. But just as in the case of a man 
who walks, the action of walking rests upon the walker, yet he is 
regarded as the agent of the work and not as the object, so in the 
case of the operation of knowledge, though it affects the self, yet 
it appears as the agent and not as the object. Cognition is not 
soul, but the soul is manifested in cognition as its substratum, 
and appears in it as the cognitive element I ’* which is inseparable 
from all cognitions. In deep sleep therefore when no object is 
cognized the self also is not cognized. 

KumSrila however thinks that the soul which is distinct from 
the body is perceived by a mental perception (manasa-pratyaksa) 
as the substratum of the notion of I,” or in other words the self 
perceives itself by mental perception, and the perception of its 
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own nature shines forth in consciousness as the ** I/* The objec- 
tion that the self cannot itself be both subject and object to its 
own operation does not hold, for it applies equally to Prabhakara’s 
theory in which knowledge reveals the self as its object and yet 
considers it as the subject of the operation. The analogy of 
linguistic usage that though the walking affects the walker yet 
he is the agent, cannot be regarded as an escape from this charge, 
for the usage of language is not philosophical analysis. Though 
at the time of the cognition of objects the self is cognized, yet it 
does not appear as the knower of the knowledge of objects, but 
reveals itself as an object of a separate mental perception which 
is distinct from the knowledge of objects. The self is no doubt 
known as the substratum of “ I,” but the knowledge of this self 
does not reveal itself necessarily with the cognition of objects, 
nor does the self show itself as the knower of all knowledge of 
objects, but the self is apprehended by a separate mental intuition 
which we represent as the “ I.” The self does not reveal itself as 
the knower but as an object of a separate intuitive process of the 
mind. This is indeed different from Prabhakara’s analysis, who 
regarded the cognition of self as inseparable from the object- 
cognition, both being the result of the illumination of knowledge. 
Kumarila agrees with Prabhakara however in holding that soul 
is not self-illuminating (svayamprakdsa), for then even in deep 
sleep the soul should have manifested itself; but there is no such 
manifestation then, and the state of deep sleep appears as an 
unconscious state. There is also no bliss in deep sleep, for had 
it been so people would not have regretted that they had missed 
sensual enjoyments by untimely sleep. The expression that 
“ I slept in bliss ” signifies only that no misery was felt. Moreover 
the opposite representation of the deep sleep state is also found 
when a man on rising from sleep says ” I slept so long with- 
out knowing anything not even my own self.” The self is not 
atomic, since we can simultaneously feel a sensation in the head 
as well as in the leg. The Jatna theory that it is of 'the size of 
the body which contracts and expands according to the body it 
occupies is unacceptable. It is better therefore that the soul should 
be regarded as all-pervading as described in the Vedas. This 
self must also be different in different persons for otherwise their 
individual experiences of objects and of pleasure and pain cannot 
be explained \ 

^ See ShkaodritiMa^ &tmavftda Sdstra^dipikd^ Atmavada and moksavada. 

D. 26 
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KumSrila considered the self tp be merely the potency of 
knowledge {JfldnaSakti)\ Cognition^ of things were generated 
by the activity of the manas and the other senses. This seif 
itself can only be cognized by mental perception. Or at the 
time of salvation there being none of the senses nor the manas 
the self remains in pure existence as the potency of knowledge 
without any actual expression or manifestation. So the state of 
salvation is the state in which the self remains devoid of any 
of its characteristic qualities such as pleasure, pain, knowledge, 
willing, etc., for the self itself is not knowledge nor is it bliss 
or Snanda as VedSnta supposes; but these are generated in it by 
its energy and the operation of the senses. The self being divested 
of all its senses at that time, remains as a mere potency of the 
energy of knowledge, a mere existence. This view of salvation 
is accepted in the main by PrabhSkara also. 

Salvation is brought about when a man enjoys and suffers 
the fruits of his good and bad actions and thereby exhausts them 
and stops the further generation of new effects by refraining from 
the performance of kSmya>karmas (sacrifices etc. performed for 
the attainment of certain beneficent results) and guarantees 
himself r^ainst the evil effects of sin by assiduously performing 
the nitya-karmas (such as the sandhya prayers etc., by the per- 
formance of which there is no benefit but the non-performance 
of which produces sins). This state is characterized by the 
dissolution of the body and the non-production of any further 
body or rebirth. 

M!m£tnsi does not admit the existence of any God as the 
creator and destroyer of the universe. Though the universe is 
made up of parts, yet there is no reason to suppose that the 
universe had ever any banning in time, or that any God created 
it Every day animals and men are coming into being by the 
action of the parents without the operation of any God. Neither 
is it necessary as NySya supposes that dharma and adharma 
should have a supervisor, for these belong to the performer and 

^ It may be meationed in this connection that unlike Nyftyi Mlmaqisi did not 
consider all activity as being only of the nature of molecular vibration (parispanda). It 
admitted the eidstenoe of eneigy {fakti) as a separate category uhich manifested itself 
in actual movements. The being considered as a fakti can move the body and 
yet remain unmoved itself. Manifestation of action only means the relationing of the 
energy with a thing. Nyftjrft strongly opposes this doctrine of a non-sensible (atlndriya) 
eneigy and seeks to eaplain all action by actual molecular motion. 
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no one can have any knowledge of them. Moreover there cannot 
be any contact {sapiyogii) or inherence {samavdya) of dharma 
and adharma with God that he might supervise them; he cannot 
have any tools or body wherewith to fashion the world like 
the carpenter. Moreover he could have no motive to create the 
world either as a merciful or as a cruel act. For when in the 
beginning there were no beings towards whom should he be 
actuated with a feeling of mercy? Moreover he would himself 
require a creator to create him. So there is no God, no creator, 
no creation, no dissolution or pralaya. The world has ever been 
running the same, without any new creation or dissolution, ststi 
or pralaya. 

MIm3ms§ as philosophy and Mimiipsa as ritualism. 

From what we have said before it will be easy to see that 
MimSmsa agrees in the main with Vai^esika about the existence 
of the cat^ories of things such as the five elements, the qualities, 
rupa, rasa, etc. Kum3rila’s differences on the points of jiti, 
samavSya, etc. and Prabhakara’s peculiarities have also been 
mentioned before. On some of these points it appears that 
Kumarila was influenced by SSmkhya thought rather than by 
NySya. Samkhya and Vai§esika are the only Hindu systems which 
have tried to construct a physics as a part of their metaphysics ; 
other systems have generally followed them or have differed from 
them only on minor matters. The physics of PrabhSkara and 
KumSrila have thus but little importance, as they agree in 
general with the Vai^ika view. In fact they were justified in not 
laying any special stress on this part, because for the performance 
of sacrifices the common-sense view of Ny£ya-VaiSesika about 
the world was most suitable. 

The main difference of Mimamsa with NySya consists of the 
theory of knowledge. The former was required to prove that the 
Veda was self-valid and that it did not derive its validity from 
God, and also that it was not necessary to test its validity by any 
other means. To do this it began by trying to establish the self- 
validity of all knowledge. This would secure for the Veda the 
advantage that as soon as its orders or injunctions were com- 
municated to us they would appear to us as valid knowledge, and 
there being nothing to contradict them later on there would be 
nothing in the world which could render the Vedic injunctions 
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invalid. The other pramanas such ai; perception, inference, etc. 
were described, firstly to indicate that they could not show to us 
how dharma could be acquired, for dharma was not an existing 
thing which could be perceived by the other pramSnas, but 
a thing which could only be produced by acting according to 
the injunctions of the Vedas. For the knowledge of dharma 
and adharma therefore the ^bdapramSna of the Veda was our 
only source. Secondly it was necessary that we should have a 
knowledge of the different means of cognition, as without them 
it would be difficult to discuss and verify the meanings of de- 
batable Vedic sentences. The doctrine of creation and dissolution 
which is recognized by all other Hindu systems could not be 
acknowledged by the Mimamsa as it would have endangered the 
eternality of the Vedas. Even God had to be dispensed with on 
that account. 

The Veda is defined as the collection of Mantras and Brah- 
manas (also called the vidhis or injunctive sentences). There are 
three classes of injunctions ( i ) apurva-vidhi, (2) niyama-vidhi, and 
(3) parisankhyS-vidhi. Apurva-vidhi is an order which enjoins 
something not otherwise known, e.g. the grains should be washed 
(we could not know that this part of the duty was necessary for the 
sacrifice except by the above injunction). Niyama-vidhi is that 
where when a thing could have been done in a number of ways, 
an order is made by the Veda which restricts us to following 
some definite alternative (eg. though the chaff from the corn 
could be separated even by the nails, the order that “com should 
be threshed” restricts us to the alternative of threshing as the 
only course acceptable for the sacrifice). In the niyama-vidhi 
that which is ordered is already known as possible but only as 
an alternative, and the vidhi insists upon one of these methods as 
the only one; In apurva-vidhi the thing to be done would have 
remained undone and unknown had it not been for the vidhi. 
In parisankhya-vidhi all that is enjoined is already known but 
not necessarily as possible alternatives. A certain mantra “I take 
up the rein” {jtmm agfhhnatri raSanatp) which could be used in 
a number of cases should not however be used at the time of 
holding the reins of an ass. 

There are three main principles of interpreting the Vedic 
sentences, (i) When some sentences are such that connectively 
they yield a meaning but not individually, then they should be 
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taken together connectively as a whole. (2) If the separate sen* 
tences can however yield meanings separately by themselves they 
should not be connected together. (3) In the case of certain 
sentences which are incomplete suitable words from the context 
of immediately preceding sentences are to be supplied. 

The vidhis properly interpreted are the main source of dharma. 
The mantras which are generally hymns in praise of some deities 
or powers are to be taken as being for the specification of the 
deity to whom the libation is to be offered. It should be re- 
membered that as dharma can only be acquired by following 
the injunctions of the Vedas they should all be interpreted as 
giving us injunctions. Anything therefore found in the Vedas 
which cannot be connected with the injunctive orders as forming 
part of them is to be regarded as untrustworthy or at best inex* 
pressive. Thus it is that those sentences in the Vedas which 
describe existing things merely or praise some deed of injunction 
(called the arthavddas) should be interpreted as forming part 
of a vidhi-vSkya (injunction) or be rejected altogether. Even 
those expressions which give reasons for the performance of 
certain actions are to be treated as mere arthavadas and inter- 
preted as praising injunctions. For Vedas have value only as 
mandates by the performance of which dharma may be acquired. 

When a sacrifice is performed according to the injunctions of 
the Vedas, a capacity which did not exist before and whose ex- 
istence is proved by the authority of the scriptures is generated 
either in the action or in the agent. This capacity or positive 
force called apurva produces in time the beneficient results of the 
sacrifice (e.g. leads the performer to Heaven). This apurva is like 
a potency or faculty in the agent which abides in him until the 
desired results follow*. 

It is needless to dilate upon these, for the voluminous works 
of Sahara and Kumirila make an elaborate research into the 
nature of sacrifices, rituals, and other relevant matters in great 
detail, which anyhow can have but little interest for a student 
of philosophy. 

^ See Dr Gangan&tha Jha’s PrabhdJkaramftfUtmsd and Mftdhava’s NydyamUlSr 
visiara. 



CHAPTER X 

THE SaI^KARA school OF VEDANTA 

Comprehension of the philosophical Issues more essential 
than the Dialectic of controversy. 

PRAM^lfA in Sanskrit signifies the means and the movement 
by which knowledge is acquired, pramdtd means the subject or 
the knower who cognizes, pratna the result of pramSna — right 
knowledge, the object of knowedge, and prdmdwpa the 
validity of knowledge acquired. The validity of knowledge is 
sometimes used in the sense of the faithfulness of knowledge to 
its object, and sometimes in the sense of an inner notion of 
validity in the mind of the subject — the knower (that his percep- 
tions are true), which moves him to work in accordance with 
his perceptions to adapt himself to hLs environment for the 
attainment of pleasurable and the avoidance of painful things. 
The question wherein consists the pramanya of knowledge has 
not only an epistemological and psychological bearing but a 
metaphysical one also. It contains on one side a theory of know- 
ledge based on an analysis of psychological experience, and on 
the other indicates a metaphysical situation consistent with the 
theory of knowledge. All the different schools tried to justify 
a theory of knowledge by an appeal to the analysis and inter- 
pretation of experience which the others sometimes ignored or 
sometimes regarded as unimportant. The thinkers of different 
schools were accustomed often to meet together and defeat one 
another in actual debates, and the result of these debates was fre- 
quently very imporf&nt in determining the prestige of any school 
of thought. If a Buddhist for example could defeat a great NySya 
or MimamsS thinker in a great public debate attended by many 
learned scholars from different parts of the country, his fame at 
once spread all over the country and he could probably secure a 
lai^e number of followers on the spot. Extensive tours of disputa- 
tion were often undertaken by great masters all over the country 
for the purpose of defeating the teachers of the opposite schools 
and of securing adherents to their own. These debates were there- 
fore not generally conducted merely in a passionless philosophical 
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mood with the object of arriving at the truth but in order to 
inflict a defeat on opponents and to establish the ascendency of 
some particular school of thought. It was often a sense of personal 
victory and of the victory of the school of thought to which the 
debater adhered that led him to pursue the de^te. Advanced 
Sanskrit philosophical works give us a picture of the attitude 
of mind of these debaters and we find that most of these 
debates attempt to criticize the different schools of thinkers by 
exposing their inconsistencies and self-contradictions by close 
dialectical reasoning, anticipating the answers of the opponent, 
asking him to define his statements, and ultimately proving that 
his theory was inconsistent, led to contradictions, and was opposed 
to the testimony of experience. In reading an advanced work on 
Indian philosophy in the original, a student has to pass through an 
interminable series of dialectic arguments, and negative criticisms 
(to thwart opponents) sometimes called vitandd, before he can 
come to the root of the quarrel, the real philosophical diver- 
gence. All the resources of the arts of controversy find full play 
for silencing the opponent before the final philosophical answer 
is given. But to a modern student of philosophy, who belongs to 
no party and is consequently indifferent to the respective victory 
of either side, the most important thing is the comprehension of 
the different aspects from which the problem of the theory of 
knowledge and its associated metaphysical theory was looked at 
by the philosophers, and also a clear understanding of the de- 
ficiency of each view, the value of the mutual criticisms, the specu- 
lations on the experience of each school, their analysis, and their 
net contribution to philosophy. With VedSnta we come to an 
end of the present volume, and it may not be out of place here 
to make a brief survey of the main conflicting theories from the 
point of view of the theory of knowledge, in order to indicate the 
position of the Vedanta of the Sankara school in the field of 
Indian philosophy so far as we have traversed it. I shall there- 
fore now try to lay before my readers the solution of the theory 
of knowledge (^pramdHavadd) reached by some of the main 
schools of thought. Their relations to the solution offered by 
the Safikara Vedanta will also be dealt with, as we shall attempt 
to sketch the views of the VedSnta later on in this chapter. 
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The philosophical situation. A Review. 

Before dealing with the Vedanta system it seems advisable 
to review the general attitude of the schools already discussed to 
the main philosophical and epistemological questions which de- 
termine the position of the Vedanta as taught by Sankara and 
his school. 

The Sautrantika Buddhist says that in all his affairs man is 
concerned with the fulfilment of his ends and desires {purusdrthd). 
This however cannot be done without right knowledge {samyag- 
jfiand) which rightly represents things to men. Knowledge is said 
to be right when we can get things just as we perceived them. 
So far as mere representation or illumination of objects is con- 
cerned, it is a patent fact that we all have knowledge, and therefore 
this does not deserve criticism or examination. Our enquiry about 
knowledge is thus restricted to its aspect of later verification or 
contradiction in experience, for we are all concerned to know how 
far our perceptions of things which invariably precede all our 
actions can be trusted as rightly indicating what we want to get 
in our practical experience (arthaprdpakatva). The perception is 
right (abhrdnta non-illusory) when following its representation we 
can get in the external world such things as were represented by 
it {samvddakatvd). That perception alone can be right which is 
generated by the object and not merely supplied by our imagina- 
tion. When I say “ this is the cow I had seen,” what I see is the 
object with the brown colour, horns, feet, etc., but the fact that 
this is called cow, or that this is existing from a past time, is 
not perceived by the visual sense, as this is not generated by 
the visual object. For all things are momentary, and that which 
I see now never existed before so as to be invested with this 
or that pcrmaneA name. This association of name and per- 
manence to objects perceived is called kalpand or abhildpa. 
Our perception is correct only so far as it is without the abhilSpa 
association {kalpandpodhd), for though this is taken as a part of 
our perceptual experience it is not derived from the object, and 
hence its association with the object is an evident error. The 
object as unassociated with name — the nirvikalpa — is thus what 
is perceived. As a result of the pratyaksa the manovijftana or 
thought and mental perception of pleasure and pain is also 
determined. At one moment perception reveals the object as an 
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object of knowledge {grdhya), and by the fact of the rise of such 
a percept, at another moment it appears as a thing realizable 
or attainable in the external world. The special features of the 
object undefinable in themselves as being what they are in 
themselves {svalaksana) are what is actually perceived {pra- 
tyaksavisayay. The pramdnapkala (result of perception) is the 

^ There is a difference of opinion about the meaning of the word svalak$a];^a ’* 
of Dharmaklrtti between my esteemed friend Professor Stcherbatsky of Petrograd 
and myself. He maintains that Dharmaklrtti held that the content of the presentative 
element at the moment of perception was almost totally empty. Thus he writes to me, 
** According to your interpretation svalaksana means — the object (or idea with Vijfl&- 
navadin) from which everything past and everything future has been eliminated^ this 
I do not deny at all. But I maintain that if everything past and future has been taken 
away, what remains? The present and the present is a k^aipa i.e. nothing.... The 
reverse of ksana is a k§anasaiptana or simply saiptana and in every samtana there is 
a synthesis ekibhava of moments past and fu*^ure, produced by the intellect (buddhi = 
ni^caya = kalpana = adhyavasaya).... There is in the perception of a jug something 
(a k.^na of sense knowledge) which we must distinguish from the idea of a jug 
(which is always a samtana, always vikalpita), and if you take the idea away in a strict 
unconditional sense, no knowledge remains : ksanasya jflanena prapayituma^akyatvat. 
This is absolutely the Kantian teaching about Synthesis of Apprehension, Accordingly 
pratyaksa is a transcendental source of knowledge, because practically speaking it gives 
no knowledge at all. This pramdna is asatkalpa, Kant says that without the elements 
of intuition (= sense-knowledge = pratyaksa =rkalpanapodha) our cognitions would be 
empty and without the elements of intellect (kalpana= buddhi = synthesis = ekibhava) 
they would be blind. Empirically both are always combined. This is exactly the 
theory of Dharmaklrtti. He is a Vijflanavadi as 1 understand, because he maintains 
the cognizability of ideas (vijfiana) alone, but the reality is an incognizable foundation 
of our knowledge ; he admits, it is bahya, it is artha, it is arthakriyaksana= svalaksana; 
that is the reason for which he sometimes is called Sautrantika and this school i >> some- 
times called Sautranta-vijfianavada, as opposed to the Vijflanavada of A4vagho§a and 
Aryasahga, which had no elaborate theory of cognition. If the jug as it exists in our 
representation were the svalaksana and paramarthasat, what would remain of Vijftana- 
Vida? But there is the perception of the jug as opposed to the pure idea of a jug 
(Buddha kalpana), an element of reality, the sensational ksa^a, v/hich is communicated 
to us by sense knowledge. Kant’s * thing in itself’ is also a ksa^a and also an element 
of sense knowledge of pure sense as opposed to pwe reason^ Dharmaklrtti has also 
Suddhh kalpana and Suddkam pratyaksam, very interesting is the opposition 

between pratyaksa and anumana, the first moves from k^a^a to saiptana and the second 
from samtana to k^a^a, that is the reason that although bhranta the anumana is never- 
theless pramana because through it we indirectly also reach k^a^a, the arthakriyak^a^a. 
It is bhranta directly and pramipa indirectly ; pratyaksa is pramana directly and bhrftnta 
(asatkalpa) indirectly.. . .” So far as the passages to which Professor Stcherbatsky refers 
are concerned, I am in full agreement with him. But I think that he pushes the 
interpretation too far on Kantian lines. When I perceive “this is blue,” the perception 
consists of two parts, the actual presentative element of sense-knowledge (sveUedtfoipa) 
and the affirmation (nUcaya), So far we are in complete agreement. But Professor 
Stcherbatsky says that this sense-knowledge is a ksa^a (moment) and is nothing. I also 
hold that it is a k^t>A, but it is nothing only in the sense that it is not the same as 
the notion involving affirmation such as “this is blue.” The affirmative process 
occurring at the succeeding moments is determined by the presentative element of the 
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ideational concept and power that such knowledge has of showing 
the means which being followed the thingcan be got {yena krtena 
arthak prSpito bhavatt). Pramiga then is the similarity of the 
knowledge with the object by which it is generated, by which we 
assure ourselves that this is our knowledge of the object as it is 
perceived, and are thus led to attain it by practical experience. 
Yet this later stage is pramagaphala and not pramaga which 
consists merely in the vision of the thing (devoid of other asso- 
ciations), and which deteitnines the attitude of the perceiver to- 
wards the perceived object. The pramaga therefore only refers 
to the newly-acquired knowledge {anadhigatddhigantf) as this is 
of use to the perceiver in determining his relations with the ob- 
jective world. This account of perception leaves out the real 
epistemological question as to how the knowledge is generated 
by the external world, or what it is in itself. It only looks to 
the correctness or faithfulness of the perception to the object and 
its value for us in the practical realization of our ends. The 
question of the relation of the external world with knowledge as 
determining the latter is regarded as unimportant, 
first moment {praiyakjobalotpanna N. T., p. 20) but this presentative element divested 
from the product of the affirmative process of the succeeding moments is not character- 
less, though we cannot express its character; as soon as we try to express it, names and 
other ideas consisting of affirmation are associated and these did not form, a part of the 
presentative element. Its own character is said to be its own specific nature (svalakfarui). 
But what is this specific nature? Dharmaklrtti’s answer on this point is that specific 
nature he means those specific characteristics of the object which appear clear when 
the object is near and hazy when it is at a distance (yasy&rthasya sannidh&ndsannidhd^ 
ndbhydm jHdnapratibk&sabhedastat svalak^ai^m N., p. i and N. T., p. 16). Sense- 
knowledge thus gives us the specific characteristics of the object, and this has the same 
form as the object itself ; it is the appearance of the blue ” in its specific character 
in the mind and when this is associated by the affirmative or ideational process, the 
result is the concept or idea * ' this is blue ” (mlasarupam pratyakfamanubhihyafnanam 
ntlabodharupamavasthdpyate ... ntlasdrupyamasya pramdiyafn nilavikalpanarupam 
tvasya pramd^apkalamy N. T.^p. ai). At the first moment there is the appearance 
of the blue (nilanirbhdsam hi vijhdnam, N. T. 19) and this is direct acquaintance 
{yatkiHcit arthasya sdkfiUk&rijilSnam tatpratyak^amucyate^ N. T. 7) and this is real 
(paramdrthasal) and valid. This blue sensation is difierent from the idea ** this is 
blue” {ntiabodha, N.T. is) which is the result of the former (prama^aphala) through 
the association of the affirmative process {odhyovasaya) and is regarded as invalid for 
it contains elements other than what were presented to the sense, and is a vihaipa^ 
pratyeg^. In my opinion svalakfonfa therefore means pure sensation of the moment 
presenting the specific features of the object and with Dharmakirtti this is the only 
thing which is valid in perception and vikalpapratyaya or praminaphala is the idea 
or concept which follows it. But though the latter is a prt^uct of the former, yet, 
being the construction of succeeding momentSt it cannot give us the pure stage of the 
first moment of sensation-presCntation (kfonfosya prdpayUwnaSahyatvSd^ N.T. i6). 
N. T. ^Nyayahindutikd^ l^^Nydyahindu (Peterson’s edition). 
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The YogScaras or idealistic Buddhists take their cue from 
the above-mentioned Sautrantika Buddhists, and say that since 
we can come into touch with knowledge and knowledge alone, 
what is the use of admitting an external world of objects as the 
data of sensation determining our knowledge? You say that 
sensations are copies of the external world, but why should you 
say that they copy, and not that they alone exist? We never come 
into touch with objects in themselves ; these can only be grasped 
by us simultaneously with knowledge of them, they must there- 
fore be the same as knowledge {sahopedambhaniyamdt abhedo 
nilataddhiyoh) \ for it is in and through knowledge that ex- 
ternal objects can appear to us, and without knowledge we 
are not in touch with the so-railed external objects. So it is 
knowledge which is self-apparent in itself, that projects itself in 
such a manner as to appear as referring to other external ob- 
jects. We all acknowledge that in dreams there are no ex- 
ternal objects, but even there we have knowledge. The question 
why then if there are no external objects, there should be so 
much diversity in the forms of knowledge, is not better solved 
by the assumption of an external world ; for in such an assump- 
tion, the external objects have to be admitted as possessing the 
infinitely diverse powers of diversely affecting and determining 
our knowledge; that being so, it may rather be said that in 
the beginningless series of flowing knowledge, preceding know- 
ledge-moments by virtue of their inherent specific qualities de- 
termine the succeeding knowledge-moments. Thus knowledge 
alone exists; the projection of an external word is an illusion of 
knowledge brought about by beginningless potencies of desire 
(ydsana) associated with it The preceding knowledge determines 
the succeeding one and that another and so on. Knowledge, 
pleasure, pain, etc. are not qualities requiring a permanent entity 
as soul in which they may inhere, but are the various forms 
in which knowledge appears. Even the cognition, " I perceive a 
blue thing,” is but a form ‘of knowledge, and this is often errone- 
ously interpreted as referring to a permanent knower. Though 
the cognitions are all passing and momentary, yet so long as 
the series continues to be the same, as in the case of one person, 
say Devadatta, the phenomena of memory, recognition, etc. can 
happen in the succeeding moments, for these are evidently illusory 
cognitions, so far as they refer to the permanence of the objects 
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believed to have been perceived before, for things or know- 
ledge-moments, whatever they may be, are destroyed the next 
moment after their birth. There is no permanent entity as per- 
ceiver or knower, but the knowledge-moments are at once the 
knowledge, the knower and the known. This thoroughgoing 
idealism brushes off all references to an objective field of ex- 
perience, interprets the verdict of knowledge as involving a knower 
and the known as mere illusory appearance, and considers the 
flow of knowledge as a self-determining series in successive 
objective forms as the only truth. The Hindu schools of thought, 
Nyfiya, Samkhya, and the Mimamsa, accept the duality of soul 
and matter, and attempt to explain the relation between the 
two. With the Hindu writers it was not the practical utility of 
knowledge that was the only important thing, but the nature of 
knowledge and the manner in which it came into being were also 
enquired after and considered important. 

Pramana is defined by Nyaya as the collocation of instruments 
by which unerring and indubitable knowledge comes into being. 
The collocation of instruments which brings about definite know- 
ledge consists partly of consciousness (Jbodha) and partly of ma- 
terial factors {bodkdbodhasvabhdva). Thus in perception the 
proper contact of the visual sense with the object (e.g. jug) first 
brings about a non-intelligent, non-apprehensible indeterminate 
consciousness {nirvikalpd) as the jugness {ghatatva) and this later 
on combining with the remaining other collocations of sense- 
contact etc. produces the determinate consciousness: this is a jug. 
The existence of this indeterminate state of consciousness as a 
factor in bringing about the determinate consciousness, cannot of 
course be perceived, but its existence can be inferred from the 
fact that if the perceiver were not already in possession of the 
qualifying factor {vUesattajndna as jugness) he could not have 
comprehended the qualified object {viiistabuddhi) the jug (i.e. 
the object which possesses jugness). In inference {anumafud) 
knowledge of the lihga takes part, and in upamana the sight 
of similarity with other material conglomerations. In the case 
of the Buddhists knowledge itself was regarded as pramSna; 
even by those who admitted the existence of the objective world, 
right knowledge was called pramSna, because it was of the same 
form as the external objects it represented, and it was by the form 
of the knowledge. (e.g. blue) that we could apprehend that the 
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external object was also blue. Knowledge does not determine the 
external world but simply enforces our convictions about the ex- 
ternal world. So far as knowledge leads us to form our convictions 
of the external world it is pramana, and so far as it determines our 
attitude towards the external world it is pramanaphala. The 
question how knowledge is generated had little importance with 
them, but how with knowledge we could form convictions of 
the external world was the most important thing. Knowledge 
was called pramana, because it was the means by which we 
could form convictions {adhyavasdya) about The external world. 
Nyaya sought to answer the question how knowledge was 
generated in us, but could not understand that knowledge was not 
a mere phenomenon like any other objective phenomenon, but 
thought that though as a guna (quality) it was external like other 
gunas, yet it was associated with our self as a result of colloca- 
tions like any other happening in the material world. Pramana 
does not necessarily bring to us new* knowledge {anadhigatddhu 
ganiy) as the Buddhists demanded, but whensoever there were 
collocations of pramana, knowledge was produced, no matter 
whether the object was previously unknown or known. Even the 
knowledge of known things may be repeated if there be suitable 
collocations. Knowledge like any other physical effect is pro- 
duced whenever the cause of it namely the pramina collocation 
is present. Categories which are merely mental such as class 
(sdmdnya), inherence (samavdya), etc., were considered as having 
as much independent existence as the atoms of the four elements. 
The phenomenon of the rise of knowledge in the soul was thus 
conceived to be as much a phenomenon as the turning of the 
colour of the jug by fire from black to red. The element of 
indeterminate consciousness was believed to be combining with 
the sense contact, the object, etc. to produce the determinate con- 
sciousness. There was no other subtler form of movement than 
the molecular. Such a movement brought about by a certain 
collocation of things ended in a certain result {phala). Jflana 
(knowledge) was thus the result of certain united collocations 
{sdmagrt) and their movements (e.g. contact of manas with soul, 
of manas with the senses, of the senses with the object, etc.). This 
confusion renders it impossible to understand the real philo- 
sophical distinction between knowledge and an external event 
of the objective world. Nyaya thus fails to explain the cause 
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of the origin of knowledge, and its true ^lations with the objective 
world. Pleasure, pain, willing, etc. were regarded as qualities 
which belonged to the soul, and the soul itself was regarded 
as a qualitiless entity which could not be apprehended directly 
but was inferred as that in which the qualities of jfi£na, sukha 
(pleasure), etc. inhered. Qualities had independent existence 
as much as substances, but when any new substances were 
produced, the qualities rushed forward and inhered in them. It 
is very probable that in NySya the cultivation of the art of in- 
ference was originally pre-eminent and metaphysics was deduced 
later by an application of the inferential method which gave 
the introspective method but little scope for its application, 
so riiat inference came in to explain even perception (e.g. this is 
a jug since it has jugness) and the testimony of personal psycho- 
logical experience was taken only as a supplement to corroborate 
the results arrived at by inference and was not used to criticize it\ 
Samkhya understood the difference between knowledge and 
material events. But so far as knowledge consisted in being the 
copy of external things, it could not be absolutely different from 
the objects themselves ; it was even then an invisible translucent 
sort of thing, devoid of weight and grossness such as the external 
objects possessed. But the fact that it copies those gross objects 
makes it evident that knowledge had essentially the same sub- 
stances though in a subtler form as that of which the objects were 
made. But though the matter of knowledge, which assumed the 
form of the objects with which it came in touch, was probably 
thus a subtler combination of the same elementary substances 
of which matter was made up, yet there was in it another ele- 
ment, viz. intelligence, which at once distinguished it as utterly 
different from material combinations. This element of intel- 
ligence is indeed diflbrent from the substances or content of 
the knowledge itself, for the element of intelligence is like a 
stationary light, “the self,” which illuminates the crowding, 
bustling knowledge which is incessantly changing its form in 
accordance with the objects with which it comes in touch. This 
light of intelligence is the same that finds its manifestation in 
consciousness as the “I,” the changeless entity amidst all the 
fluctuations of the changeful procession of knowledge. How this 
element of light which is foreign to the substance of knowledge 

See ItySyamafijmrl on pcamtva. 
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relates itself to knowledge, and how knowledge itself takes it up 
into itself and appears as conscious, is the most difficult point 
of the Simkhya epistemology and metaphysics. The substance 
of knowledge copies the external world, and this copy-shape of 
knowledge is again intelligized by the pure intelligence (puntsa) 
when it appears as conscious. The forming of the buddhi-shape 
of knowledge is thus the pramana (instrument and process of 
knowledge) and the validity or invalidity of any of these shapes 
is criticized by the later shapes of knowledge and not by the 
external objects {svatah-pramdnya and svatah-apramanya). The 
pramana however can lead to a prama or right knowledge only 
when it is intelligized by the purasa. The purusa comes in touch 
with buddhi not by the ordinary means of physical contact but 
by what may be called an inexplicable transcendental contact 
It is the transcendental influence of purusa that sets in motion 
the original prakrti in Sainkhya metaphysics, and it is the same 
transcendent touch (call it yogyata according to Vacaspati or 
samyoga according to Bhiksu) of the transcendent entity of 
purusa that transforms the non-intelligent states of buddhi into 
consciousness. The Vijnanavadin Buddhist did not make any 
distinction between the pure consciousness and its forms {Skdra) 
and did not therefore agree that the akara of knowledge was 
due to its copying the objects. Samkhya was however a realist 
who admitted the external world and regarded the forms as 
all due to copying, all stamped as such upon a translucent sub- 
stance {sattva) which could assume the shape of the objects. 
But Samkhya was also transcendentalist in this, that it did not 
think like Nyaya that the akSra of knowledge was all that know- 
ledge had to show ; it held that there was a transcendent element 
which shone forth in knowledge and made it conscious. With 
Nyaya there was no distinction between the shaped buddhi and 
the intelligence, and that being so consciousness was almost like 
a physical event With Samkhya however so far as the content 
and the shape manifested in consciousness were concerned it was 
indeed a physical event, but so far as the pure intelligizing element 
of consciousness was concerned it was a wholly transcendent 
affair beyOnd the scope and province of physics. The rise of 
consciousness was thus at once both transcendent and physicaL 
The Mimamsist Prabhakara agreed with NySya in general 
as regards the way in which the objective world and sense con- 
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tact induced knowledge in us. But it regarded knowledge as a 
unique phenomenon which at once -revealed itself, the knower 
and the known. We are not concerned with physical colloca- 
tions, for whatever these may be it is knowledge which reveals 
things — ^the direct apprehension that should be called the pra- 
mana. Pramana in this sense is the same as pramiti or prama, 
the phenomenon of apprehension. Pramana may also indeed 
mean the collocations so far as they induce the pramS. For 
prama or right knowledge is never produced, it always exists, 
but it manifests itself differently under different circumstances. 
The validity of knowledge means the conviction or the specific 
attitude that is generated in us with reference to the objective 
world. This validity is manifested with the rise of knowledge, 
and it does not await the verdict of any later experience in the 
objective held (samvddin). Knowledge as nirvikalpa (indeter- 
minate) means the whole knowledge of the object and not merely 
a non-sensible hypothetical indeterminate class-notion as Nyaya 
holds. The savikalpa (determinate) knowledge only re-establishes 
the knowledge thus formed by relating it with other objects as 
represented by memory*. 

Prabhakara rejected the Sainkhya conception of a dual element 
in consciousness as involving a transcendent intelligence {cit) and 
a material part, the buddhi ; but it regarded consciousness as an 
unique thing which by itself in one flash represented both the 
knower and the known. The validity of knowledge did not depend 
upon its faithfulness in reproducing or indicating {pradarSakatva) 
external objects, but upon the force that all direct apprehension 
{anubk&ti) has of prompting us to action in the external world ; 
knowledge is thus a complete and independent unit in all its 
self-revealing aspects. But what the knowledge was in itself apart 
from its self-revealing character Prabhakara did not enquire. 

Kumarila declared that jfiana (knowledge) was a movement 
brought about by the activity of the self which resulted in pro- 
ducing consciousness (jfidtatd) of objective things. Jftina itself 
cannot be perceived, but can only be inferred as the movement 
necessary for producing the jhatata or consciousness of things. 
Movement with Kumarila was not a mere atomic vibration, but 
was a non-sensuous transcendent operation of which vibration 

* Siipkhya considered nirvikalpa as the dim knowledge of the first moment of 
consciousness, which, when it became clear at the next moment, was called savikalpa. 
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was sometimes the result. Jfiana was a movement and not the 
result of causal operation as Nydya supposed. NySya would 
not also admit any movement on the part of the self, but it 
would hold that when the seif is possessed of certain qualities, 
such as desire, etc,, it becomes an instrument for the accom- 
plishment of a physical movement. Kumarila accords the same 
self-validity to knowledge that Prabh§kara gives. Later know- 
ledge by experience is not endowed with any special quality 
which should decide as to the validity of the knowledge of the 
previous movement. For what is called samvadi or later testimony 
of experience is but later knowledge and nothing more*. The 
self is not revealed in the knowledge of external objects, but we 
can know it by a mental perception of self-consciousness. It is 
the movement of this self in presence of certain collocating cir- 
cumstances leading to cognition of things that is called jftana^ 
Here Kumarila distinguishes knowledge as movement from know- 
ledge as objective consciousness. Knowledge as movement was 
beyond sense perception and could only be inferred. 

The idealistic tendency of Vijftanavada Buddhism, Samkhya, 
and MimamsSwas manifest in its attempt at establishing the unique 
character of knowledge as being that with which alone we are in 
touch. But Vijhanavada denied the external world, and thereby 
did violence to the testimony of knowledge. Samkhya admitted 
the external world but created a gulf between the content of know- 
ledge and pure intelligence ; Prabhakara ignored this difference, 
and was satisfied with the introspective assertion that knowledge 
was such a unique thing that it revealed with itself, the knower and 
the known ; Kumarila however admitted a transcendent element 
of movement as being the cause of our objective consciousness, 
but regarded this as being separate from self. But the question 
remained unsolved as to why, in spite of the unique character of 
knowledge, knowledge could relate itself to the world of objects, 
how far the world of external objects or of knowledge could be 
regarded as absolutely true. HiAerto judgments were only re- 
lative, either referring to one’s being prompted to the objective 
world, to the faithfulness of the representation of objects, the 
suitability of fulfilling our requirements, or to verification by later 

* See NydyarainamdUky svatah-prami^ya-nif^aya. 

^ See Nydyamanjarl on PramSi^, ihkwMtika on Fratyak$a, and GSg& Bhatta’s 
Bhatfaantdma^ on Pratyakfa. 
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uncontradicted experience. But no enquiiy was made whether 
any absolute judgments about the ultimate truth of knowledge 
and matter could be made at all. That which appeared was re- 
garded as the real. But the question was not asked, whether 
there was anything which could be regarded as absolute truth, 
the basis of all appearance, and the unchangeable reality. This 
philosophical enquiiy had the most wonderful charm for the 
Hindu mind. 


VedSnta Literature. 

It is difficult to ascertain the time when the Brahmas&tras 
were written, but since they contain a refutation of almost all the 
other Indian systems, even of the !§unyavada Buddhism (of course 
according to $aAkara’s interpretation), they cannot have been 
written very early. I think it may not be far from the truth in 
supposing that they were written some time in the second century 
B.C About the period 780 A.D. Gaudapada revived the monistic 
teaching of the Upanisads by his commentary on the MSndukya 
Upani^d in verse called Mdi^&kyakarikd. His disciple Govinda 
was the teacher of SaAkara (788 — 820A.D.). SaAkara’s com- 
mentaiy on the Brahma~siltras is the root from which sprang 
forth a host of commentaries and studies on Vedantism of great 
originality, vigour, and philosophic insight Thus Anandagiri, a 
disciple of ^aAkara, wrote a commentary called Nydyaniroaya, 
and Govindananda wrote another commentary named Ratna- 
prabhd. Vacaspati Mi^ra, who flourished about 841 A.D., wrote 
another commentary on it called the Bhdmati. AmalSnanda 
(1247 — 1260A.D.) wrote his Kalpataru on it, and Apyayadiksita 
(1550 A.D.) son of RaAgaraj Adhvaiindra of KaAcI wrote his Kalpa- 
taruparinuda on the Kalpataru. Another disciple of ^aAkara, 
Padmapada, also ^lled Sanandana, wrote a commentary on it 
known as PaacapdeUkd. From the manner in which the book is 
begun one woul^ expect that it was to be a running commentary 
on the whole of l^ankara’s bhasya, but it ends abruptly at the 
end of the fourth sutra. Madhava (1350), in his ia^aravij<y/a, 
recites an interesting story about it He says that SureSvara re- 
ceived SaAkara’s permission to write a vdrttika on the bhasya. 
But other pupils objected to SaAkara that since SureSvara was 
formerly a great MliiiSqisist(Man^ana Midra was called Sure^vara 
after his conversion to VedSntism) he was not competent to write 
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a good vdrttika on the bhSsya. Sureivara, disappointed, wrote 
a treatise called Naiskarmyasiddhi. Padmapada wrote a flkS 
but this was burnt in his uncle’s house. ^aAkara, who had once 
seen it, recited it from memory and Padmapada wrote it down. 
PrakaAatman (1200) wrote a commentary on Padmapada’s Pah- 
capddtka known as Padcapadik&vivarana. AkhandSnanda wrote 
his Tattvadipana, and the famous Nniinha^rama Muni (1500) 
wrote his Vvoara^abhUvaprakatika on it. Amalananda and 
VidySsagara also wrote commentaries on Paflcapddikd, named 
PafUapadikddarpaifa and PaHcapddikdfikd respectively, but 
the PaHcapddikavivarat^ had by far the greatest reputation. 
VidySranya who is generally identified by some with MSd- 
hava (1350) wrote his famous work Vwaratutprarnqfctsa^graha^, 
elaborating the ideas of Paflcapadikdvivara^\ VidySranya 
wrote also another excellent work named JtvanmukHviveka on 
the VedSnta doctrine of emancipation. Sure^vara’s (800A.D.) 
excellent work Naifkarmyasiddki is probably the earliest inde- 
pendent treatise on Sankara’s philosophy as expressed in his 
bhSsya. It has been commented upon by JftSnottama Mii&ra. 
VidySranya also wrote another work of great merit known as 
PaflcadaSl, which is a very popular and illuminating treatise in 
verse on Vedanta. Another important work written in verse on 
the main teachings of SaAkara’s bhSsya is SamkfepaSdriraka, 
written by SarvajAStma Muni (900A.D.). This has also been 
commented upon by RSmatIrtha. Sriharsa (1190A.D.) wrote 
his Khandanakhandakhddya, the most celebrated work on the 
VedSnta dialectic. Citsukha, who probably flourished shortly 
after ^riharsa, wrote a commentary on it, and also wrote an 
independent work on VedSnta dialectic known as Tattvadlpikd 
which has also a commentary called Nayanaprasddini written 
by Pratyagrupa. SaAkara Mi§ra and RaghunStha also wrote 
commentaries on Khandanakhandakhddya. A work on Ve- 
dSnta epistemol<^y and the principal topics of Vedanta of 
great originality and merit known as Veddntaparibhdfd was 
written by DharmarSjadhvaiJndra (about 1550A.D.). His son 
Ramakrsnadhvarin wrote his Sikhdtna^i on it and AmaradSsa his 
Maifiprabhd. The Veddntaparibhdfd with these two commen- 
taries forms an excellent exposition of some of the fundamental 
principles of Vedanta. Another work of supreme importance 
1 See Narasiifihacfirya’s article in the Indian Antiquary^ 1916. 
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(though probably the last great work on Vedanta) is the 
Advaitasiddki of Madhusudana Sarasvati who followed Dharma- 
rajidhvaTindra. This has three commentaries known as Gauda~ 
brahmdnandi, Vit^haUiopadhyayi and Siddhivydkf^a. SadSnanda 
Vyasa wrote also a summary of it known as AdvaitaddcUUsid- 
dhdntasdra. Sadananda wrote also an excellent elementary work 
named Veddntasdra which has also two commentaries Subodhitd 
and Vidvantnanoradjini. HYioAdvaitabrahmasiddhi of 
Yati though much inferior to AdvaitasidMi is important, as it 
touches on many points of Vedanta interest which are not dealt 
with in other Vedanta works. The Nydyamakaranda of Ananda- 
bodha Bha^tarakicSiyya treats of the doctrines of illusion very 
well, as also some other important points of Vedanta interest. 
Veddntasiddhdntamuktdvalt of Prakaiananda discusses many of 
the subtle points regarding the nature of ajflana and its relations 
to cit, the doctrine of drstisysfivdda, etc., with great clearness. 
Siddhdntaleia by Apyayadiksita is very important as a summary 
of the divergent views of different writers on many points of 
interest. VeddntatattvaeUpikd and Siddhdntatattva are also good 
as well as deep in their general summary of the Vedanta system. 
Bhedadhikkdra of Nrsimha^rama Muni also is to be rc^rded as 
an important work on the Vedanta dialectic. 

The above is only a list of some of the most important Ve- 
danta works on which the present chapter has been based. 

Vedinta in GaudapSda. 

It is useless I think to attempt to bring out the meaning of 
the VedSnta thought as contained in the Brahma-sUtras without 
making any reference to the commentary of Sankara or any 
other commentator. There is reason to believe that the Brahnta- 
sutras were first rommented upon by some Vaisnava writers who 
held some form of modified dualism'. There have been more 
than a half dozen Vaisnava commentators of the Bretkma-siUras 
who not only differed from Sankara’s interpretation, but also 
differed latgdy amongst themselves in accordance with the 
different d^^rees of stress thqr laid on the different aspects of 
their dualistic creeds. Every one of them claimed that his inter- 
pretation was the only one that was faithful to the sutras and to 

' This point will be dealt with in the end eofaune, when 1 shall deal with the 
qntems esponnded by the Vdytiaea commentators of the Brakma^^Otras. 
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the Upanisads. Should I attempt to give an interpretation 
myself and claim that to be the right one, it would be only 
just one additional view. But however that may be, I am 
myself inclined to believe that the dualistic interpretations of the 
Brokma-sOtras were probably more faithful to the sfltras than the 
interpretations of ^aAkara. 

The Sritnadbhagavadgitd, which itself was a work of the 
Ekanti (singularistic) Vaisnavas, mentions the Brahma-sutras as 
having the same purport as its own, giving cogent reasons'. 
Professor Jacobi in discussing the date of the philosophical 
sQtras of the Hindus has shown that the references to Buddhism 
found in the Brahma-s&tras are not with r^ard to the VijASna- 
vSda of Vasubandhu, but with r^ard to the iSunyavAda, but he re- 
gards the composition of the Brahma-s&tras to be later than NSgSr- 
juna. I agree with the late Dr S. C. Vidy£bhushana in holding that 
both the YogacSra system and the system of NSgSrjuna evolved 
from the Prajhdpdramiid*. NagSrjuna's merit consisted in the 
dialectical form of his arguments in support of Sunyavada ; but so 
far as the essentials of ^unyavSda are concerned I believe that the 
Tathata philosophy of ASvaghosa and the philosophy of the Pra- 
jhdparamita contained no less. There is no reason to suppose that 
the works of NagSrjuna were better known to the Hindu writers 
than the Mahayana sutras. Even in such later times as that of 
Vacaspati MiSra, we find him quoting a passage of the Sdlistambha 
sutra to give an account of the Buddhist doctrine of pratitya- 
samutpada’. We could interpret any reference to SunyavAda as 
pointing to Nj^arjuna only if his special phraseology or dialectical 
methods were referred to in any way. On the other hand, the 
reference in the Bhagavadgitd to the Brahma-sutras clearly points 
out a date prior to that of Nigarjuna; though we may be slow 
to believe such an early date as has been assigned to the Bhaga- 
vadgitd by Telang, yet I suppose that its date could safely be 
placed so far back as the first half of the first century B.C. or the 
last part of the second century B.C. The Brakma-s&tras could 
thus be placed slightly earlier than the date of the Bhagavadgitd. 

^ ** Brahmasutnpadai^va hetumadbhirvinikitah *’ Bhagavadgitd. The proofs 
in support of the view that the Bhagavadgitd is a Va^oava work will be discussed 
in the and volume of the present work in the section on Bhagavadgitd and its philo- 
sophy. 

* Indian Antiquary^ 1915. 

* Sec Vicaspati Mirra’s Bhamotioo. Sa&kaza*s bhasya on Brahma-sdtra, 11. ii. 
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I do not know of any evidence thaf: would come in conflict with 
this supposition. The fact that we do not know of any Hindu 
writer who held such monistic views as GaudapSda or Sankara, 
and who interpreted the Brahma-siitras in accordance with those 
monistic ideas, when combined with the fact that the dualists 
had been writing commentaries on the Brakma-sUtras, goes to 
show that the Brahtna-sUtrcu were originally regarded as an 
authoritative work of the dualists. This also explains the fact that 
the Bhagavadgita, the canonical work of the EkSnti Vaisnavas, 
should refer to it. I do not know of any Hindu writer previous 
to GaudapSda who attempted to give an exposition of the 
monistic doctrine (apart from the Upanisads), either by writing 
a commentary as did Sankara, or by writing an independent 
work as did Gaudapida. I am inclined to think therefore that 
as the pure monism of the Upanirads was not worked out in a 
coherent manner for the formation of a monistic system, it 
was dealt with by people who had sympathies with some form 
of dualism which was already developing in the later days of 
the Upanisads, as evidenced by the dualistic tendencies of such 
Upani^ds as the SvetSiSvatara, and the like. The epic Sainkhya 
was also the result of this dualistic development. 

It seems that BSdarSyana, the writer of the Brahma-siitras, 
was probably more a theist, than an absolutist like his commen* 
tator ^ahkara. GaudapSda seems to be the most important 
man, after the Upanisad sages, who revived the monistic ten- 
dencies of the Upanisads in a bold and clear form and tried to 
formulate them .in a systematic manner. It seems very signi- 
ficant that no other kSrikas on the Upanisads were interpreted, 
except the MandUkyakdrika by GaudapSda, who did not him- 
self make any reference to any other writer of the monistic 
school, not even BSdarSyana. Safikara himself makes the con- 
fession that the absolutist {advaitd) creed was recovered from 
the Vedas by GaudapSda. Thus at the conclusion of his com- 
mentary on Gaudapada’s kSrikS, he says that “he adores by 
falling at the feet of that great guru (teacher) the adored of his 
adored, who on finding all the people sinking in the ocean made 
dreadful by the crocodiles of rebirth, out of kindness for all 
people, by churning the great ocean of the Veda by his great 
churning rod of wisdom recovered what lay deep in the heart 
of the Veda, and is hardly attainable even by the immortal 
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gods\” It seems particularly significant that SaAkara should 
credit Gaudapada and not BadarSyana with recovering the 
Upanii^d creed. Gaudapada was the teacher of Govinda, the 
teacher of !§ankara ; but he was probably living when Sankara 
was a student, for i^ankara says that he was directly influenced by 
his great wisdom, and also speaks of the learning, self-control 
and modesty of the other pupils of Gaudapada*. There is some 
dispute about the date of Sankara, but accepting the date pro- 
posed by Bhandarkar, Pathak and Deussen,«we may consider 
it to be 788 A.D.*, and suppose that in order to be able to teach 
i^ankara, Gaudapada must have been living till at least 800 A.D. 

Gaudapada thus flourished after all the great Buddhist 
teachers Asvaghosa, NagSrjuna, Asanga and Vasubandhu ; and 
I believe that there is sufficient evidence in his karikas for thinking 
that he was possibly himself a Buddhist, and considered that 
the teachings of the Upanii^ds tallied with those of Buddha. 
Thus at the beginning of the fourth chapter of his karikSs he 
says that he adores that great mzxiidvipaddm varam)who by know- 
ledge as wide as the sky realized (sambuddha) that all appearances 
{(dharfHd) were like the vacuous sky {gaganopamam% He then 
goes on to say that he adores him who has dictated (deiita) 
that the touch of untouch {asparSayoga — probably referring to 
Nirvana) was the good that produced happiness to all beings, 
and that he was neither in diss^reement with this doctrine nor 
found any contradiction in it {avivddah aviruddhaScdj. Some 
disputants hold that coming into being is of existents, whereas 
others quarrelling with them hold that being (jdtd) is of non- 
existents {abhutasya)\ there are others who quarrel with them 
and say that neither the existents nor non-existents are liable to 
being and there is one non-coming-into-being {advayatnajdtim). 
He agrees with those who hold that there is no coming into 
being* In IV. 19 of his karika he again says that the Buddhas 
have shown that there was no coming into being in any way 
{sarvathd Buddhairajdtih paridtpitah). 

^ ^iikam’s bh4ya on Gau^p&da’s kanka, Anandgirama edition, p. 114. 

3 Anandairama edition of ^kara’s bh&^ya on Gau^pada's kanka, p. ai. 

* Telang wishes to put ^inkara’s date somewhere in the 8th century, and Venka- 
teivara would have him in 805 a.d.-'897 A.D., as he did not believe that Sankara could 
have lived only for 3a years. /.Jf.A.S 1916. 

^ Compare LanJOtiotaray p. ap, Katham ca gagancpamam. 

• Gau^pada’s k&rikk, iv. a, 4. 
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Again, in IV. 42 he says that it was for those realists {vastu- 
vadi), who since they found things and could deal with them and 
were afraid of non*being, that the Buddhas had spoken of 
origination (jdti). In iv. 90 he refers to agrayana which we 
know to be a name of Mahdydna. Again, in rv. 98 and 99 
he says that all appearances are pure and vacuous by nature. 
These the Buddhas, the emancipated one {tmtktcC) and the leaders 
know first It was not said by the Buddha that all appearances 
(dharma) were knowledge. He then closes the kirikas with an 
adoration which in all probability also refers to the Buddha*. 

Gaudapada’s work is divided into four chapters: (i) Agama 
(scripture), (2) Vaitathya (unreality), (3) Advaita (unity), (4) Ala- 
taSanti (the extinction of the burning coal). The first chapter is 
more in the way of explaining the Mandukya Upanisad by 
virtue of which the entire work is known as Mdt^ulg/akdrikd. 
The second, third, and fourth chapters are the constructive parts 
of Gaudapada’s work, not particularly connected with the Man* 
dukya Upanisad. 

In the first chapter Gaudapada begins with the three ap- 
parent manifestations of the self: (i) as the experiencer of the 
external world while we are awake {viiva or vaisvdnara dtma), 
(2) as the experiencer in the dream state {taijasa dtmd), (3) as the 
experiencer in deep sleep (susupti), called the prdjfia when there 
is no determinate knowledge, but pure consciousness and pure 
bliss (dnanda). He who knows these three as one is never 
attached to his experiences. Gaudapada then enumerates some 
theories of creation : some think that the world has proceeded 
as a creation from the prana (vital activity), others consider 
creation as an expansion i^vibhuti) of that cause from which it has 
proceeded; others Imagine that creation is like drcAm (svapna) 
and magic {mdyd); others, that creation proceeds simply by the 
will of the Lord; others that it proceeds from time; others that it 
is for the enjoyment of the Lord {fihogdrthanC) or for his play only 
{knddrtham), for such is the nature {svabhdva) of the Lord, that 
he creates, but he cannot have any longing, as all his desires are 
in a state of fulfilment. 

1 Gau^pSdai’s kariki, iv. too. In my translation I have not followed SaAkara, 
for be has I think tried his level best to explain away even the most obvions references 
to Buddha and Buddhism in Gaudapftda’s k&riki. I have, therefore, drawn my meaning 
directly as Gau^apida’skairikis seemed to indicate. I have followed the same principle 
in giving the short ex^sition of GaudapAda's philosophy below. 
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Gaudapada does not indicate his preference one way or the 
other, but describes the fourth state of the self as unseen {adrfjd), 
unrelationable {etvyavahdryani), ungraspable {agrdhyam\ inde* 
finable {flleAsao^t unthinkable {pcintyarH), unspeakable (avya- 
peulefyd), the essence as oneness with the self {ekatme^ratya- 
yasdra), as the extinction of the appearance (prapaMecfaiama), 
the quiescent (Sdniam), the good (Sivam), the one (advaitay. The 
world-appearance (frapaHca) would have ceased if it had existed, 
but all this duality is mere maya (magic or illusion), the one 
is the ultimately real (paramdrt/iataA), In the second chapter 
Gaudapida says that what is meant by calling the world a 
dream is that all existence is unreal. That which neither exists 
in the beginning nor in the end cannot be said to exist in the 
present Being like unreal it appears as real. The appearance 
has a beginning and an end and is therefore false. In dreams 
thii^ are imagined internally, and in the experience that we 
have when we are awake things are imagined as if existing out- 
side, but both of them are but illusory creations of the self. 
What is perceived in the mind is perceived as existing at the 
moment of perception only; external objects are supposed to 
have two moments of existence (namely before they are per- 
ceived, and when they begin to be perceived), but this is all mere 
imagination. That which is unmanifested in the mind and that 
which appears as distinct and manifest outside are all imaginary 
productions in association with the sense faculties. There is first 
the imagination of a perceiver or soul (Jiva) and then along with 
it the imaginary creations of diverse inner states and the external 
world. Just as in darkness the rope is imagined to be a snake, 
so the self is also imagined by its own illusion in diverse forms. 
There is neither any production nor any destruction {na ntrodho^ 
na cotpattih\ there is no one who is enchained, no one who is 
striving, no one who wants to be released*. Imagination finds 
itself realized in the non-existent existents and also in the sense 

^ Compare in Nig^una's first karika the idea of prapancopaSamam Swam, 
A nirodhamamUpl^manmchedamaS&Svatam anekarfkamandndrthamoMdgamamamr- 
gatnam yak pratifyasamutpddam prapakcopaSamam Sivam deSaydma^asamkuddkastam 
vande vadai&mvaram. Compare also NSgarjuna’s Chapter on NirvdfpapaHkpA^ Pkrvo- 
palambhepaSamah prapakcopaSamah Swak na Avacit kasyacti kaSeU dkarmma bud- 
So &r as I know the Buddhists were the first to use the words prapak- 
iopaSamau Swam. 

* Compare NSgaijuna's kirika, '*aairodhamanatpadam** in MddhyamikavrtH^ 
B, T. Sm^ p« 3* 
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of iinity ; all imagination either as the many or the one (advaya) 
is false ; it is only the oneness {fldvayatS) that is good. There 
is no many, nor are things different or non-different {jui ndnedam 
...na pidhag ndprthaky. The sages who have transcended attach- 
ment, fear, and ang^r and have gone beyond the depths of the 
Vedas have perceived it as the imaginationless cessation of all 
appearance {jiirvikalpah prapaSUopaSamalf), the one*. 

In the third chapter Gaudapada says that truth is like the 
void {dkdia) which is falsely conceived as taking part in birth 
and death, coming and going and as existing in all bodies ; but 
howsoever it be conceived, it is all the while not different from 
akasa. All things that appear as compounded are but dreams 
{svapna) and maya (magic). Duality is a distinction imposed 
upon the one (advaita) by maya. The truth is immortal, it cannot 
therefore by its own nature suffer change. It has no birth. All 
birth and death, all this manifold is but the result of an imposi- 
tion of maya upon it*. One mind appears as many in the dream, 
so also in the waking state one appears as many, but when the 
mind activity of the Togins (sages) is stopped arises this fearless 
state, the extinction of all sorrow, final cessation. Thinking every- 
thing to be misery (dukkham sarvam catusmrtyd) one should stop 
all desires and enjoyments, and thinking that nothing has any 
birth he should not see any production at all. He should awaken 
the mind {eitta) into its final distolution {laya) and pacify it 
when distracted ; he should not move it towards diverse objects 
when it stops. He should not taste any pleasure {sukhatn) and by 
wisdom remain unattached, by strong effort making it motionless 
and still. When he neither passes into dissolution nor into dis- 
traction; when there is no sign, no appearance that is the perfect 
Brahman. When there is no object of knowledge to come into 
being, the unproduce<f is then called the omniscent {sarvajfki). 

In the fourth chapter, called the Alata^nti, Gaudapada further 

^ Compare Mddhyamikakdrikd^ B, T, S,^ p. 3, anekdrtham anSndrtkaPn^ etc. 

* Compare LaikkllvatdraMrat p. 78, AdoaydsamsOra^HtUi^fpttvatsaroadhar- 
mdk tasmdi tarhi mahdmaii &inyatdnutpadd4hMhyanikstMibhdfHilakfaife yogah kara” 
also 8, 46, Yoduia jvaeittavifayaMJkaipadrf(ydmn;adidAami^ vijtiSndn&m 
svacUiadrfyamdirdnavaidri^ mahdmaU vdlaprthagjandh bhdvdbhdvasvabhdvapara- 
mdrikae^^tidvayaivdditic bkavanti, 

^ Compara NSgirjuna’s kftrikt, B* 7 *. S’., p. 196, AhdSam iaiafy^gadca ban^ 
dkydyd^ puira eva ca asmtaScdhhipyajyanU tathdbhdkima balpand, with Gau^pftda’s 
kiHkft, III. a8, Asata>^mdyayd Janma tatvaU naiva jdyaU bandkydputro na tattvena 
mdyifya vdpi jifyaie. 
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describes this final stated All the dharmas (appearances) are 
ivithout death or decay*. Gaudapada then follows a dialectical 
form of argument which reminds us of Nagarjuna. GaudapSda 
continues thus: Those who regard karana (cause) as the kftryya 
(effect in a potential form) cannot consider the cause as truly 
unproduced for it suffers production ; how can it be called 
eternal and yet changing? If it is said that things come into 
being from that which has no production, there is no example 
with which such a case may be illustrate4. Nor can we con- 
sider that anything is born from that which has itself suffered 
production. How again can one come to a right conclusion 
about the regressus ad infinitum of cause and effect {Juiu 
and phald)} Without reference to the effect there is no cause, 
and without reference to cause there is no effect Nothing is bom 
either by itself or through others; call it either being, non- 
being, or being-non-being, nothing suffers any birth, neither the 
cause nor the effect is produced out of its own nature {svabhd^ 
vatah\ and thus that which has no beginning anywhere cannot 
be said to have a production. All experience (^prajHapti) is 
dependent on reasons, for otherwise both would vanish, and there 
would be none of the afflictions (samh/esa) that we suffer. When 
we look at all things in a connected manner they seem to be 
dependent, but when we look at them from the point of view of 
reality or truth the reasons cease to be reasons. The mind {citta) 
does not come in touch with objects and thereby manifest 
them, for since things do not exist they are not different from 
their manifestations in knowledge. It is not in any particular 
case that the mind produces the manifestations of objects while 
they do not exist so that it could be said to be an error, for in 
present, past, and future the mind never comes in touch with 
objects which only appear by reason of their diverse manifesta- 
tions. Therefore neither the mind nor the objects seen by it are 
ever produced. Those who perceive them to suffer production are 
really traversing the reason of vacuity (ihe), for all production 
is but false imposition on the vacuity. Since the unborn is 
perceived as being bom, the essence then is the absence of 

* The veiy name Al&ta^ti ii absolatdy Buddhistic. Compare Nftgirjuna’s 
vsrilrs, £, T. S ,9 p. eo6. where he quotes a verse from the iataka. 

* The use of the word in the sense of appearance or entity is peculiarly 

Bw ddhFft* ^- The Hindu sense is that given by Jaimini, ** CodanSlakfavah arthah, 
dharmah.” Dharma is determined by the injunctions of the Vedas. 
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production, for it being of the nature of absence of production it 
could never change its nature. Everything has a b^inning and 
an end and is therefore false. The existence of all things is like 
a magical or illusory elephant {mdydhasfi) and exists only as far 
as it merely appears or is related to experience. There is thus 
the appearance of production, movement and things, but the one 
knowledge (yijhdna) is the unborn, unmoved, the unthingness 
{avast$ttva\ the cessation (iantam). As the movement of 
burning charcoal is perceived as straight or curved, so it is the 
movement (spandita) of consciousness that appears as the per* 
ceiving and the perceived. All the attributes (e.g. straight or 
curved) are imposed upon the charcoal fire, though in reality it 
does not possess them; so also all the appearances are im- 
posed upon consciousness, though in reality they do not possess 
them. We could never indicate any kind of causal relation 
between the consciousness and its appearance, which are there- 
fore to be demonstrated as unthinkable {acintya). A thing 
{dravya) is the cause of a thing (dravyd), and that which is not 
a thing may be the cause of that which is not a thing, but all 
the appearances are neither things nor those which are not 
things, so neither are appearances produced from the mind 
{dtta), nor is the mind produced by appearances. So loi^ as 
one thinks of cause and effect he has to suffer the cycle of 
existence (santsdra), but when that notion ceases there is no 
samsara. All things are regarded as being produced from a 
relative point of view only {saityvrti), there is therefore nothing 
permanent (pdiveUd). Again, no existent things are produced, 
hence there cannot be any destruction iycchedd). Appearances 
{dharma) are produced only apparently, not in reality; their 
coming into being is like maya, and that maya again does not 
exist. All appearancdb are like shoots of ms^ic coming out of 
seeds of ma^c and are not therefore neither eternal nor destruc- 
tible. As in dreams, or in magic, men are bom and die, so are all 
appearances. That which appears as existing from an imaginary 
relative point of view (falpita sanivfti) is not so in reality (^para- 
mdrtha), for the existence depending on others, as shown in all 
relative appearance, is after all not a real existence. That things 
exist, do not exist, do exist and not exist, and neither exist nor 
not exist; that th^ are' movit^ or steady, or none of those, are 
but thoughts with whi^ fools are deluded. 
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It is so obvious that these doctrines are borrowed from the 
Midhyamika doctrines, as found in the NagSrjuna’s kSrikas and 
the Vijflanavada doctrines, as found in Lankavatara, that it is 
needless to attempt to prove it. Gaudapada assimilated all the 
Buddhist ^unyavada and Vijflanavada teachings, and thought that 
these held good of the ultimate truth preached by the Upani^ds. 
It is immaterial whether he was a Hindu or a Buddhist, so long 
as we are sure that he had the highest respect for the Buddha and 
for the teachings which he believed to ^ his. Gaudapada took 
the smallest Upani^ds to comment upon, 'probably because he 
wished to give his opinions unrestricted by the textual limita- 
tions of the bigger ones. His main emphasis is on the truth 
that he realized to be perfect. He only incidentally suggested 
that the great Buddhist truth of indefinable and unspeakable 
vijflana or vacuity would hold good of the highest atman of the 
Upanisads, and thus laid the foundation of a revival of the 
Upanisad studies on Buddhist lines. How far the Upanmds 
guaranteed in detail the truth of Gaudapada’s views it was left 
for his disciple, the great Sankara, to examine and explain. 

Vedanta and Sankara (788-820 A.D.). 

Vedanta philosophy is the philosophy which claims to be 
the exposition of the philosophy taught in the Upanisads and 
summarized in the Brahma-sutras of BadarSyana. The U panisads 
form the last part of the Veda literature, and its philosophy is 
therefore also called sometimes the Uttara-MlmamsS or the 
Mimamsfl (decision) of the later part of the Vedas as distinguished 
from the Mimamsa of the previous part of the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas as incorporated in the Purvamitndntsd sOtras of 
Jaimini. Though these Brahma-sutras were differently interpreted 
by different exponents, the views expressed in the earliest com- 
mentary on them now available, written by l^afikarScfirya, have 
attained wonderful celebrity, both on account of the subtle and 
deep ideas it contains, and also on account of the association of the 
illustrious personality of Sankara. So great is the influence of the 
philosophy propounded by ^aAkara and elaborated by his illus- 
trious followers, that whenever we speak of the Vedanta philosophy 
we mean the philosophy that was propounded ly Saflkara. If 
other expositions are intended the names of the exponents have 
to be mentioned (e.g. Raminuja-mata, Vallabha-mata,etc.)i In this 
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chapter we shall limit ourselves to the e;y)osition of the Vedanta 
philosophy as elaborated by Sahkara and his followers. In SaA- 
kara’s work (the commentaries on the Brakma-sUtra and the ten 
Upanisads) many ideas have been briefly incorporated which as 
found in ^ahkara do not appear to be sufficiently clear, but are 
more intelligible as elaborated by his followers. It is therefore 
better to take up the Vedanta system, not as we find it in ^aAkara, 
but as elaborated by his followers, all of whom openly declare 
that they are true to their master’s philosophy. 

For the other Hindu systems of thought, the sutras {Jaimini 
sOtra, Nydya sUtra, etc) are the only original treatises, and no 
foundation other than these is available. In the case of the 
VedSnta however the original source is the Upanisads, and 
the sutras are but an extremely condensed summary in a 
systematic form. Safikara did not claim to be the inventor or 
expounder of an original system, but interpreted the sOtras 
and the Upanisads in order to show that there existed a connected 
and systematic philosophy in the Upanisads which was also 
enunciated in the sutras of BsdarSyapa. The Upanirads were a 
part of the Vedas and were thus regarded as infallible by the 
Hindus. If ^aAkara could only show that his exposition of them 
was the right one, then his philosophy being founded upon the 
highest authority would be accepted by all Hindus. The most 
formidable opponents in the way of accomplishing his task were 
the Mimamsists, who held that the Vedas did not preach any 
philosophy, for whatever there was in the Vedas was to be 
interpreted as issuing commands to us for performing this or 
that action. They held that if the Upani^ds spoke of Brahman 
and demonstrated the nature of its pure essence, these were mere 
exaggerations intended to put the commandment of performing 
some kind of worship of Brahman into a more attractive form. 
Sankara could not deny that the purport of the Vedas as found 
in the Brahmanas was explicitly of a mandatory nature as de- 
clared by the MimStnsa, but he sought to prove that such could 
not be the purport of the Upani»ds, which spoke of the truest 
and the highest knowledge of the Absolute by which the wise 
could attain salvation. He said that in the karmakanda — ^the 
(sacrificial injunctions) BrShmanas of the Vedas — the purport of 
the Vedas was certainly of a mandatory nature, as it was intended 
for ordinary people who were anxious for this or that pleasure. 
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and were never actuated by any desire of knowing the absolute 
truth, but the Upanmds, which were intended for the wise who 
had controlled their senses and become disinclined to ail earthly 
joys, demonstrated the one Absolute, Unchangeable, Brahman 
as the only Truth of the universe. The two parts of the Vedas 
were intended for two classes of persons. Sankara thus did not 
begin by formulating a philosophy of his own by logical and 
psychological analysis, induction, and deduction. He tried to show 
by textual comparison of the different Upani^ds, and by refer- 
ence to the content of passages in the Upanisads, that th^ 
were concerned in demonstrating the nature of Brahman (as he 
understood it) as their ultimate end. He had thus to show that 
the uncontradicted testimony of all the Upanisads was in favour 
of the view which he held. He had to explain all doubtful and 
apparently conflicting texts, and also to show that none of the 
texts referred to the doctrines of mahat, prakrti, etc. of the 
Ssmkhya. He had also to interpret the few scattered ideas 
about physics, cosmol(^y, eschatolc^y, etc. that are found in the 
Upanisads consistently with the Brahman philosophy. In order 
to show that the philosophy of the Upanisads as he expounded it 
was a consistent system, he had to remove all the objections that 
his opponents could make regarding the Brahman philosophy, to 
criticize the philosophies of all other schools, to prove them to 
be self-contradictory, and to show that any interpretation of the 
Upanisads, other than that which he gave, was inconsistent and 
wrong. This he did not only in his bhasya on the Brahma-s&tras 
but also in his commentaries on the Upani^ds. Logic with him 
had a subordinate place, as its main value for us was the aid 
which it lent to consistent interpretations of the purport of the 
Upanisad texts, and to persuading the mind to accept the un- 
contradicted testimony of the Upanisads as the absolute truth. 
His disciples followed him in all, and moreover showed in great 
detail that the Brahman philosophy was never contradicted 
either in perceptual experience or in rational thought, and that 
all the realistic categories which NySya and other systems 
had put forth were self-contradictory and erroneous. They also 
supplemented his philosophy by constructing a Vedanta epistem- 
ology, and by rethinking elaborately the relation of the maya, 
the Brahman, and the world of appearance and other relevant 
topics. Many problems of great philosophical interest which 
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had been left out or slightly touched by Ankara were discussed 
fully by his followers. But it should always be remembered that 
philosophical reasonings and criticisms are always to be taken 
as but aids for convincing our intellect and strengthening our 
faith in the truth revealed in the Upanisads. The true work of 
logic is to adapt the mind to accept them. Logic used for upset- 
ting the instructions of the Upanisads is logic gone astray. Many 
lives of ^ahkaracirya were written in Sanskrit such as the Sahkara- 
digvijaya, Sa^ara-viJaya-vUdsa, Sankara-jaya, etc. It is regarded 
as almost certain that he was bom between 700 and 800 A.D. in 
the Malabar country in the Deccan. His father ^ivaguru was 
a Yajurvedi BrShmin of the Taittirlya branch. Many miracles 
are related of Sankara, and he is believed to have been the 
incarnation of Siva He turned ascetic in his eighth year and 
became the disciple of Govinda, a renowned sage then residing in 
a mountain cell on the banks of the Narbuda. He then came over 
to Benares and thence went to Badariks^rama It is said that 
he wrote his illustrious bhs^a on the Brahma-sfitra in his twelfth 
year. Later on he also wrote his commentaries on ten Upanisads. 
He returned to Benares, and from this time forth he decided to 
travel all over India in order to defeat the adherents of other 
schools of thought in open debate. It is said that he first went to 
meet Kumarila, but KumSrila was then at the point of death, and 
he advised him to meet Kumarila’s disciple. He defeated Mandana 
and converted him into an ascetic follower of his own. He then 
travelled in various places, and defeating his opponents everywhere 
he established his VedSnta philosophy, which from that time forth 
acquired a dominant influence in moulding the religious life of 
India. 

Sankara carried on the work of his teacher GaudapSda and 
by writing commegtaries on the ten Upanisads and ^^Brakma- 
sS/nM tried to prove, that the absolutist creed was the one whidi 
was intended to be preached in the Upanisads and the Brahma- 
sOtras^. Throughout his commentary on the Brahma-sutras^ 
there is ample evidence that he W2is contending against some 
other rival interpretations of a dualistic tendency which held 
that the Upanisads partly favoured the SSmkhya cosmolc^ 

> The main works of Sahkan are his commentaries (bh2$ya) on the ten Upanifads 
(ifa, Kena, Katha, Fiafoa, Mnpdaka, MS^dGkya, Aitareya, Taittirlya, BrhaditaQ- 
yaka, and Chindogya), and on fte BruMma-siUra. 
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of the ejdstence of prakrti. That these were actual textual in- 
terpretations of the BraktHa-sfUtas is proved by the fact that 
oankara in some places tries to show that these textual con- 
structions were faulty \ In one place he says that others (re- 
ferring according to VScaspati to the MimamsS) and some of 
us (referring probably to those who interpreted the sutras and 
the Upanisads from the Vedanta point of view) think that the 
soul is permanent. It is to refute all those who were opposed 
to the right doctrine of perceiving everything as the unity 
of the self {atmaikatvd) that this ^ariraka ' commentary of 
mine is being attempted^ Ramanuja, in the introductory por- 
tion of his bhisya on the Brahma-sutra, says that the views of 
Bodhayana who wrote an elaborate commentary on the Brahma- 
sutra were summarized by previous teachers, and that he was 
following this Bodhayana bhasya in writing his commentary. In 
the VeddrthcLsamgraha of Ramanuja mention is made of Bodha- 
yana, T ahka, Guhadeva, Kapardin, Bharuci as Vedantic authorities, 
and Dravidacaryya is referred to as the “bhasyakara” commen- 
tator. In Chandogya ill. x. 4, where the Upanisad cosmology 
appeared to be different from the Visnupurdna cosmology, San- 
kara refers to an explanation offered on thfe point by one whom 
he calls “acaryya” {atroktahparihdrak dcdryyaiK)zxv^ Anandagiri 
says that “acaryya” there refers to Dravidacaryya. This Dravid- 
acaryya is known to us from Ramanuja’s statement as being a 
commentator of the dualistic school, and we have evidence here 
that he had written a commentary on the Chandogya Upanisad. 

A study of the extant commentaries on the Brahma-sutras of 
Badarayana by the adherents of diffetent schools of thought 
leaves us convinced that these sutras were regarded by all as 
condensations of the teachings of the Upanisads. The differences 
of opinion were with regard to the meaning of these sutras and 
the Upanisad texts to which references were made by them 
in each particular case. The Brahma-sutra is divided into four 
adhyayas or books, and each of these is divided into four chapters 
or padas. Each of these contains a number of topics of discussion 
{adhikarancC) which are composed of a number of sutras, which 
raise the point at issue, the points that lead to doubt and un- 
certainty, and the considerations that should lead one to favour 


^ See note on p. 43a. 

* &i&kara’s bhfifyn on the Brahma-sUtras, i. iii. 19. 
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a particular conclusion. As explained by SaAkara, most of these 
sQtras except the first four and the first two chapters of the 
second book ate devoted to the textual interpretations of the 
Upani^ passages. SaAkara*s method of explaining the abso- 
lutist Vedanta creed does not consist in proving the Vedanta to 
be a consistent system of metaphysics, complete in all parts, but 
in so interpreting the Upanisad texts as to show that th^ all agree 
in holding the Brahman to be the self and that alone to be the 
only truth. In Chapter l of Book n Sankara tries to answer 
some of the objections that may be made from the Samkhya 
point of view against his absolutist creed and to show that some 
apparent difficulties of the absolutist doctrine did not present 
any real difficulty. In Chapter li of Book ll he tries to refute 
the Samkhya, Yoga, Nya}ra-Vai^ika, the Buddhist, Jaina, Bha- 
gavata and Saiva systems of thought These two chapters and 
his commentaries on the first four sutras contain the main points 
of his system. The rest of the work is mainly occupied in show- 
ing that the conclusion of the sutras was always in strict agree- 
ment urith the Upanisad doctrines. Reason with Sankara never 
occupied the premier position; its value was considered only 
secondary, only so far as it helped one to the right understanding 
of the revealed scriptures, the Upanisads. The ultimate truth can- 
not be known by reason alone. What one debater shows to be 
reasonable a more expert debater shows to be false, and what he 
shows to be right is ^ain proved to be false by another debater. 
So there is no final certainty to which we can arrive by logic 
and argument alone. The ultimate truth can thus only be found 
in the Upanifads; reason, discrimination and judgment are all to 
be used only with a view to the discovery of the real purport 
of the Upanisads. From his own position Sankara was not thus 
bound to vindicate the position of the Vedanta as a thoroughly 
rational system of metaphysics. For its truth did not depend on 
its rationality but on the authority of the Upanisads. But what 
was true could not contradict experience. If therefore SaAkara’s 
interpretation of the Upanisads was true, then it would not con- 
tradict experience. SaAkara was therefore bound to show that 
his interpretation was rational and did not contradict experience. 
If he could show that his interpretation was the only interpreta- 
tion that was faithfiil to the Upanisads, and that its apparent 
contradictions with experience could in some way be explained, 
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he considered that he had nothing more to do. He was not writing 
a philosophy in the modem sense of the term, but giving us the 
whole truth as taught and revealed in the Upanisads and not 
simply a system spun by a clever thinker, which may erroneously 
appear to be quite reasonable. Ultimate validity does not belong 
to reason but to the scriptures. 

He started with the premise that whatever may be the reason 
it is a fact that all experience starts and moves in an error which 
identifies the self with the body, the senses, or the objects of the 
senses. All cognitive acts presuppose this illusory identification, 
for without it the pure self can never behave as a phenomenal 
knower or perceiver, and without such a perceiver there would 
be no cognitive act. Sankara does not try to prove philosophi- 
cally the existence of the pure self as distinct from all other 
things, for he is satisfied in showing that the Upanisads describe 
the pure self unattached to any kind of impurity as the ultimate 
truth. This with him is a matter to which no exception can be 
taken, for it is so revealed in the Upanisads. This point being 
granted, the next point is that our experience is always based 
upon an identification of the self with the body, the senses, etc. and 
the imposition of all phenomenal qualities of pleasure, pain, etc. 
upon the self; and this with Sankara is a beginningless illusion. 
All this had been said by Gaudapada. Sankara accepted Gauda- 
pada’s conclusions, but did not develop his dialectic for a positive 
proof of his thesis. He made use of the dialectic only for the 
refutation of other systems of thought. This being done he 
thought that he had nothing more to do than to show that his 
idea was in agreement with the teachings of the Upani^ds. He 
showed that the Upani^ds held that the pure self as pure being, 
pure intelligence and pure bliss was the ultimate truth. This 
being accepted the world as it appears could not be real. It must 
be a mere magic show of illusion or maya. Sankara never tries 
to prove that the world is maya, but accepts it as indisputable. 
For, if the self is what is ultimately real, the necessary con- 
clusion is that all else is mere illusion or mayi. He had thus to 
quarrel on one side with the Mimamsa realists and on the other 
with the Samkhya realists, both of whom accepted the validity 
of the scriptures, but interpreted them in their own way. The 
Mimamsists held that everything that is said in the Vedas is to be 
interpreted as requiring us to perform particular kinds of action, 
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or to desist from doing certain other kinds. This would mean that 
the Upanisads being a part of the Veda should also be interpreted 
as containing injunctions for the performance of certain kinds of 
actions. The description of Brahman in the Upanisads does not 
therefore represent a simple statement of the nature of Brahman, 
but it implies that the Brahman should be meditated upon as 
possessing the particular nature described there, i.e. Brahman 
should be meditated upon as being an entity which possesses a 
nature which is identical with our self; such a procedure would 
then lead to beneficial results to the man who so meditates. 
Sankara could not agree to such a view. For his main point was 
that the Upanmds revealed the highest truth as the Brahman. 
No meditation or worship or action of any kind was required; 
but one reached absolute wisdom and emancipation when 
the truth dawned on him that the Brahman or self was the 
ultimate reality. The teachings of the other parts of the Vedas, 
the karmakanda (those dealing with the injunctions relating 
to the performance of duties and actions), were intended for in- 
ferior types of aspirants, whereas the teachings of the Upani^ds, 
the jfianakanda (those which declare the nature of ultimate 
truth and reality), were intended only for superior aspirants who 
had transcended the limits of sacrificial duties and actions, and 
who had no desire for any earthly blessing or for any heavenly 
joy. Throughout his commentary on the Bhagavadgitd Sankara 
tried to demonstrate that those who should follow the injunc- 
tions of the Veda and perform Vedic deeds, such as sacrifices, 
etc., belonged to' a lower order. So long as they remained in 
that order they had no right to follow the higher teachings of 
the Upanisads. Th^ were but karmins (performers of scriptural 
duties). When tb^ succeeded in purging their minds of all 
desires which led them to the performance of the Vedic injunc- 
tions, the field of karmamarga (the path of duties), and wanted 
to know the truth alone, they entered the jfianamarga (the way 
of wisdom) -and had no duties to perform. The study of Vedinta 
was thus reserved for advanced persons who were no longer 
inclined to the ordinary joys of life but wanted complete 
emancipation. The qualifications necessary for a man intending 
to study the Vedan.ta are (i) discerning knowledge about what is 
eternal and what is transitory {nityanityavastuviveka), (2) disin- 
clination to tlie enjoyment of the pleasures of this world or of 
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the after world {ihdmutraphalabkogaviraga), (3) attainment of 
peace, self-restraint, renunciation, patience, deep concentration 
and faith {SamaeUiinddisodhatuisatitpat) and desire for salvation 
(mumuk^tva). The person who had these qualifications should 
study the Upanmds,and as soon as he became convinced of the 
truth about the identity of the self and the Brahman he attained 
emancipation. When once a man realized that the self alone 
was the reality and all else was maya, all injunctions ceased to 
have any force with him. Thus, the path of duties {kamut) and 
the path of wisdom (JhancC) were intended for different classes of 
persons or adhikarins. There could be no joint performance of 
Vedic duties and the seeking of the highest truth as taught in 
the Upani^ds (JMna-karma-samuecaydbhdva^. As against the 
dualists he tried to show that the Upanisads never favoured any 
kind of dualistic interpretations. The main difference between 
the Vedanta as expounded by Gaudapada and as explained by 
Sankara consists in this, that Sankara tried as best he could to 
dissociate the distinctive Buddhist traits found in the exposition 
of the former and to formulate the philosophy as a direct 
interpretation of the older Upanisad texts. In this he achieved 
remarkable success. He was no doubt regarded by some as a 
hidden Buddhist {pracchanna Bauddhd), but his influence on 
Hindu thought and religion became so great that he was re- 
garded in later times as being almost a divine person or an 
incarnation. His immediate disciples, the disciples of his dis- 
ciples, and those who adhered to his doctrine in the succeeding 
generations, tried to build a rational basis for his system in a 
much stronger way than Sankara did. Our treatment of Sankara’s 
philosophy has been based on the interpretations of Vedanta 
thought, as offered by these followers of Sankara. These inter- 
pretations are nowhere in conflict with Sankara’s doctrines, but 
the questions and problems which Sankara did not raise have 
been raised and discussed by his followers, and without these one 
could not treat Vedanta as a complete and coherent "system of 
metaphysics. As these will be discussed in the later section^ 
we may close this with a short description of some of the main 
features of the Vedanta thought as explained by Sahkara. 

Brahman accordit^ to Sankara is “the cause from which 
(proceeds) the origin or subsistence and dissolution of this world 
which is extended in names and forms, which includes many 
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agents and enjoyers, which contains the fruit of works specially 
determined according to space, time, and cause, a world which is 
formed after an arrangement inconceivable even by the(im^na> 
tion of the) mindV’ The reasons that ^ahkara adduces for the 
existence of Brahman may be considered to be threefold: (t) The 
world must have been produced as the modification of some- 
thing, but in the Upanmds all other things have been spoken of 
as having been originated from something other than Brahman, 
so Brahman is the cause from which the world has sprung into 
being, but we could not think that Brahman itself originated from 
something else, for then we should have a regressus ad infinitum 
{anavasthd). (2) The world is so orderly that it could not have 
come forth from a non-intelligent source. The intelligent source 
then from which this world has come into being is Brahman. 
(3) This Brahman is the immediate consciousness {sdkst) which 
shines as the self, as well as through the objects of cognition 
which the self knows. It is thus the essence of us all, the self, 
and hence it remains undenied even when one tries to deny it, 
for even in the denial it shows itself forth. It is the self of us all 
and is hence ever present to us in all our cognitions. 

Brahman according to ^aAkara is the identity of pure intelli- 
gence, pure being, and pure blessedness. Brahman is the self of 
us all. So long as we are in our ordinary waking life, we are 
identifying the self with thousands of illusory things, with all that 
we call " I ” or mine, but when in dreamless sleep we are absolutely 
without any touch of these phenomenal notions the nature of our 
true state as pure blessedness is partially realized. The individual 
self as it appears is but an appearance only, while the real truth 
is the true self which is one for all, as pure intelligence, pure 
blessedness, and pure being. 

All creation is illusory maya. But accepting it as maya, it 
may be conceived that God (ISvara) created the world as a mere 
sport; from the true point of view there is no livara who creates 
the world, but in the sense in which the world exists, <und we all 
exist as separate individuals, we can affirm the existence of 
I^ara, as engaged in creating and maintaining the world. In 
reality all creation is illusory and so the creator also is illusory. 
Brahman, the self, is at once the material cause {ftpddana-kdrand) 
as well as the efficient cause {nimitta-kdra^') of the world. 

* iSaSkan's wwninentaiy, i. L a. See alee Deuiaen’s Sjntuu th* VtiSiUa. 
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There is no difference between the cause and the effect, and the 
effect is but an illusory imposition on the cause — a mere illusion 
of name and form. We may mould clay into plates and jugs and 
call them by so many different names, but it cannot be admitted 
that th^ are by that fact anything more than clay; their trans- 
formations as plates and jugs are only appearances of name and 
form (ndmarupa). This world, inasmuch as it is but an effect 
imposed upon the Brahman, is only phenomenally existent 
{i^avahdrika) as mere objects of name and form {ndmarupa\ but 
the cause, the Brahman, is alone the true reality {pdrafndrthika)\ 

The main idea of the Vedftnta philosophy. 

The main idea of the advaita (non-dualistic) Vedanta philo- 
sophy as taught by the Sankara school is this, that the ultimate 
and absolute truth is the self, which is one, though appearing as 
many in different individuals. The world also as apart from 
us the individuals has no reality and has no other truth 
to show than this self. All other events, mental or physical, 
are but passing appearances, while the only absolute and un- 
changeable truth underlying them all is the self. While other 
systems investigated the pramanas only to examine how far 
they could determine the objective truth of things or our at- 
titude in practical life towards them, Vedanta sought to reach 
beneath the surface of appearances, and enquired after the final 
and ultimate truth underlying the microcosm and the macro- 
cosm, the subject and the object The famous instruction of 
Svetaketu, the most important Vedanta text {fnahavdkyd) says, 
“That art thou, O ^vetaketu." This comprehens'on of my self 
as the ultimate truth is the highest knowledge, for when this 
knowledge is once produced, our cognition of world-appearances 
will automatically cease. Unless the mind is chastened and purged 
of all passions and * desires, the soul cannot comprehend this 
truth ; but when this is once done, and the soul is anxious for 
salvation by a knowledge of the highest truth, the preceptor 
instructs him, “That art thou.*' At once he becomes tne truth 
itself, which is at once identical with pure bliss and pure intelli- 
gence; all ordinary notions and cognitions of diversity and of thb 

All that is important in Sankara’s commentary of the Brahma-sutras has been 
excellently systematised by Denssen in his System of the VedSstit^\ it is therefore un- 
necessary for me to give any long account of this part. Most of what follows has been 
taken from the writings of his followers. 
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many cease; there is no duality, no notion of mine and thine; the 
vast illusion of this world process is extinct in him, and he shines 
forth as the one, the truth, the Brahman. All Hindu s)^tems be* 
lieved that when man attained salvation, he became divested of all 
world-consciousness, or of all consciousness of himself and his in- 
terests, and was thus reduced to his own original purity untovched 
by all sensations, perceptions, feelings and willing, but there the 
idea was this that when man had no bonds of karma and no desire 
and attachment with the world and had known the nature of 
his self as absolutely free and unattached to the world and his 
own psychosis, he became emancipated from the world and all 
his connections with the world ceased, though the world continued 
as ever the same with others. The external world was a reality 
with them; the unreality or illusion consisted in want of true 
knowledge about the real nature of the self, on account of which 
the self foolishly identified itself with world-experiences, worldly 
joys and world-events, and performed good and bad works ac- 
cbrdingly. The force of accumulated karmas led him to undergo 
the experiences brought about by them. While reaping the fruits 
of past karmas he, as ignorant as ever of his own self, worked 
again under the delusion of a false relationship between himself 
and the world, and so the world process ran on. Mukti (salvation) 
meant the dissociation of the self from the subjective psychosis 
and the world. This condition of the pure state of self was re- 
garded as an unconscious one by Ny£ya-Vaitesika and MimamsS, 
and as a state of pure intelligence by Samkhya and Yoga. But 
with Vedanta the case is different, for it held that the world as 
such has no real existence at all, but is only an illusoiy imagina- 
tion which lasts till the moment when true knowledge is acquired. 
As soon as we come to know that the one truth is the self) the 
Brahman, all our ttlusory perceptions representing the world as 
a field of experience cease. This happens not because the con- 
nections of the self with the world cease, but because the appear- 
ance of the world process does not represent the ultimate and 
highest truth about it. All our notions about the abiding 
diversified world (lasting though they may be from b^nningless 
time) are false in the sense that they do not represent the real 
truth about it We not only do not know what we ourselves 
really are, but do not also know what the world about us is. 
We take our ordinary experiences of the world as representing 
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it correctly, and proceed on our career of daily activity. It is no 
doubt true that these experiences show us an established order 
having its own laws, but this does not represent the real truth. 
They are true only in a relative sense, so long as they appear to 
be so; for the moment the real truth about them and the self is 
comprehended all world-appearances become unreal, and that one 
truth, the Brahman, pure being, bliss, intelligence, shines forth as 
the absolute — the only truth in world and man. The world-ap- 
pearance as experienced by us is thus often likened to the 
illusory perception of silver in a conch-shell; for the moment 
the perception appears to be true and the man runs to pick 
it up, as if the conch-shell were a real piece of silver; but 
as soon as he finds out the truth that this is only a piece of 
conch-shell, he turns his back on it and is no longer deluded 
by the appearance or again attracted towards it. The illusion 
of silver is inexplicable in itself, for it was true for all pur- 
poses so long as it persisted, but when true knowledge was 
acquired, it forthwith vanished. This world-appearance will also 
vanish when the true knowledge of reality dawns. When false 
knowledge is once found to be false it cannot return again. 
The Upani^ds tell us that he who sees the many here is 
doomed. The one, the Brahman, alone is true; all else is but 
delusion of name and form. Other systems believed that evdn 
after emancipation, the world would continue as it is, that 
there was nothing illusory in it, but I could not have any 
knowledge of it because of the absence of the instruments by 
the processes of which knowledge was generated The Sdm- 
khya purusa cannot know the world when the buddhi-stuff 
is dissociated from it and merged in the prakrti, the MlmSmsS 
and the Nyaya soul is also incapable of knowing the world 
after emancipation, as it is then dissociated from manas. But 
the Vedanta position is quite distinct here. We cannot know 
the world, for when the right knowledge dawns, the percep- 
tion of this world-appearance proves itself to be false to the 
person who has witnessed the truth, the Brahman. An illusion 
cannot last when the truth is known; what is truth is known to 
us, but what is illusion is undemonstrable, unspeakable, and 
indefinite. The illusion runs on from beginningless time; we do 
not know how it is related to truth, the Brahman, but we know 
that when the truth is once known the false knowledge of this 
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world-appearance disappears once for- all. No intermediate link 
is necessary to effect it, no mechaniical dissociation of buddhi or 
manas, but just as by finding out the glitterit^ inece to be a conch- 
shell the illusory perception of silver is destroyed, so this illusory 
perception of world-appearance is also destroyed by a true 
knowledge of the reality, the Brahman. The Upanisads held 
that reality or truth was one, and there was “no many” anywhere, 
and &uikara explained it ly adding that the “many” was merely 
an illusion, and hence did not exist in reality and was bound 
to disappear when the biith was known. The world-appearance 
is mays , (illusion). This is what Sahkara emphasizes in ex- 
pounding his constructive system of the Upanisad doctrine. 
The question is sometimes asked, how the mSyS becomes asso- 
ciated with Brahman. But Vedanta thinks this question illegiti- 
mate, for this association did not begin in time either with 
reference to the cosmos or with reference to individual persons. 
In fact there is no real association, for the creation of illusion 
does not affect the unchangeable truth. M£yS or illusion is no 
real entity, it is only false knowledge {avidjfa) that makes the 
appearance, which vanishes when the reality is gprasped and found. 
MSyS or avidyS has an apparent existence only so long as it 
lasts, but the moment the truth is known it is dissolved. It is 
not a real entity in association with which a real world-appear- 
ance has been brought into permanent existence, for it only has 
existence so long as we are deluded by it {pratitikasatta). 
MSySL therefore is a cat^ory which baffles the ordinary logical 
division of existence and non-existence and the principle of ex- 
cluded middle. For the mSya can neither be said to be “is” nor 
“is not” (tattvOnyaivaMjfdm anirvacan^d). It cannot be said that 
such a logical category does not exist, for all our dream and 
illusory cognitions ^demonstrate it to us. They exist as th^ are 
perceived, but they do not exist since th^ have no other inde- 
pendent existence than the fact of their perception. If it has any 
creative function, that function is as illusive as its own nature, for 
the creation only lasts so long as the error lasts. Brahman, the 
truth, is not in any way sullied or affected by association with 
vAyi, for there can be no association of the real with the empty, 
the mays, the illusory. It is no real association but a mere 
appearance. 
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In what sense is the world-appearance false ? 

The world is said to be false — a mere product of mSyS. The 
falsehood of this world-appearance has been explained as in- 
volved in the category of the indefinite which is neither sot “is” 
nor asat “is not” Here the opposition of the “is” and “is not” 
is solved by the category of time. The world-appearance is “is 
not," since it does not continue to manifest itself in all times, and 
has its manifestation up to the moment that the right knowledge 
dawns. It is not therefore “is not” in the sense that a "castle in 
the air” or a hare’s horn is “is not,” for these are called tuccha, 
the absolutely non-existent. The world-appearance is said to be 
“is” or existing, since it appears to be so for the time the state of 
ignorance persists in us. Since it exists for a time it is sat (is), 
but Since it does not exist for all times it is asat (is not). This 
is the appearance, the falsehood of the world-appearance (Jogat- 
prapa^) that it is neither sat nor asat in an absolute sense. Or 
rather it may also be said in another way that the falsehood of 
the world-appearance consists in this, that though it appears to 
be the reality or an expression or manifestation of the reality, the 
being, sat, yet when the reality is once rightly comprehended, it 
will be manifest that the world never existed, does not exist, 
and will never exist again. This is just what we find in an illusory 
perception , when once the truth is found out that it is a conch- 
shell, we say that the silver, though it appeared at the time of 
illusory perception to be what we saw before us as “this” (this 
is silver), yet it never existed before, does not now exist, and 
will never exist again. In the case of the illusory ]:ierception of 
silver, the “this” (pointing to a thing before me) appeared as 
silver; in the case of the world-appearance, it is the being {sat), 
the Brahman, that appears as the world ; but as in the case when 
the “this” before us is found to be a piece of conch-shell, the 
silver is at once dismissed as having had no existence in the “this" 
before us, so when the Brahman, the being, the reality, is once 
directly realized, the conviction comes that the world never 
existed. The n^^ation of the world-appearance however has no 
separate existence other than the comprehension of the identity 
of .the real. The fact that the real is realized is the same as that 
the world-appearance is n^ted. The nation here involved 
refers both to the thing negated (the world-appearance) and the 
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negation itself, and hence it cannot be contended that when the 
conviction of the n^ation of the world is also r^[arded as false 
(for if the negation is not false then it remains as an entity different 
^m Brahman and hence the unqualified monism fails), then this 
reinstates the reality of the world>appearance; for negation of the 
world-appearance is as much false as the world-appearance itself, 
and hence on the realization of the truth the n^^tive thesis, 
that' the world-appearance does not exist, includes the n^;ation 
also as a manifestation of world-appearance, and hence the only 
thing left is the realized identity of the truth, the being. The 
peculiarity of this illusion of world-appearance is this, that it 
appears as consistent with or inlaid in the being {sa() though it 
is not there. This of course is dissolved when right knowledge 
dawns. This indeed brings home to us the truth that the world- 
appearance is an appearance which is different from what we 
know as real {sadvUaksand)\ for the real is known to us as 
that which is proved by the pramaiMS, and which will never 
again be falsified by later experience or other means of proof. 
A thing is said to be true only so long as it is not contradicted ; 
but since at the dawn of right knowledge this world-appearance 
will be found to be false and non-existing, it cannot be r^arded 
as reap. Thus Brahman alone is true, and the world-appearance 
is false; falsehood and truth are not contrary entities such 
that the n^ation or the falsehood of falsehood will mean truth. 
The world-appearance is a whole and in referring to it the 
n^^ation refers also to itself as a part of the world-appearance 
and hence not only is the positive world-appearance false, but 
the falsehood itself is also false; when the world-appearance is 
contradicted at the dawn of right knowledge, the falsehood itself 
is also contradicted. 

Brahman differs from all other things in this that it is self- 
luminous {svaprakdSa) and has no form ; it cannot therefore be the 
object of any other consciousness that grasps it All other things, 
ideas, emotions, etc, in contrast to it are called df'fya (objects of 
consciousness), while it is the dra$fa (the pure consciousness com- 
prehending all objects). As soon as anything is comprehended as 
an expression of a mental state it is said to have a form and 

it becomes drSya, and this is the characteristic of all objects of 
consciousness that thty cannot reveal themselves apart from being 
manifested as objects of consciousness through a mental state. 

^ See AMtvMU, MUfyattminM. 
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Brahman also, so long as it is understood as a meaning of the 
Upantsad text, is not in its true nature; it is only when it shines 
forth as apart from the associations of any form that it is svapraksia 
and drasta. The knowledge of the pure Brahman is devoid of any 
form or mode. The notion of driyaiva (objectivity) carries with 
it also the notion of jadatva (materiality) or its nature as non- 
consciousness {ajfidnatvd) and non-seifness (andtmatvd) which 
consists in the want of self-luminosity of objects of consciousness. 
The relation of consciousness {jndna) to its objects cannot be 
regarded as real but as mere illusory impositions, for as we shall 
see later, it is not possible to determine the relation between 
knowledge and its forms. Just as the silver-appearance of the 
conch-shell is not its own natural appearance, so the forms in 
which consciousness shows itself are not its own natural essence. 
In the state of emancipation when supreme bliss (dnauda) shines 
forth, the ananda is not an object or form of the iUuminating 
consciousness, but it is the illumination itself. Whenever there 
is a form associated with consciousness, it is an extraneous illusory 
imposition on the pure consciousness. These forms are different 
from the essence of consciousness, not only in this that they 
depend on consciousness for their expression and are themselves 
but objects of consciousness, but also in this that they are all 
finite determinations (pariccAinna), whereas consciousness, the 
abiding essence, is everywhere present without any limit what- 
soever. The forms of the object such as cow, jug, etc. are limited 
in themselves in what they are, but through them all the pure 
being runs by virtue of which we say that the cow is, the jug is, 
the pot is. Apart from this pure being running through all the 
individual appearances, there is no other class {Jdti) such as 
cowness or jugness, but it is on this pure being that different 
individual forms are illusorily imposed {^Aafddikam sadarthe- 
kalpitam^ pratyekam tadanubiddhatvena pratiyamdnatvdt). So 
this world-appearance which is essentially different from the 
Brahman, the being which forms the material cause on which it 
is imposed, is false {updddnanisthdtyantdbhdvapratiyogitvcdak- 
saifMfnithydtvasiddhih — as Citsukha has it). 

The nature of the world-appearance, phenomena. 

The world-appearance is not however so illusory as the per- 
ception of silver in the conch-shell, for the latter type of worldly 
illusions is called prdtibhdsika^ as they are contradicted by other 
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laterexperiences, whereas the illusiM of world-appearance is never 
contradicted in this worldly stage and is thus called vyavahdrika 
(from vyavahdra, practice, i.e. that on which is based all our 
practical movements). So long as the right knowledge of the 
Brahman as the only reality does not dawn, the world-appearance 
runs on in an orderly manner uncontradicted by the accumulated 
experience of all men, and as such it must be held to be true. 
It is only because there comes such a stage in which the world- 
appearance ceases to manifest itself that we have to say that from 
the ultimate and absolute point of view the world-appearance is 
false and. unreal. As against this doctrine of the Vedanta it is 
sometimes asked how, as we see the reality {saitvd) before us, 
we can deny that it has truth. To this the Vedanta answers 
that the notion of reality cannot be derived from the senses, nor 
can it be defined as that which is the content of right knowledge, 
for we cannot have any conception of right knowledge without 
a conception of reality, and no conception of reality without a 
conception of right knowledge. The conception of reality com- 
prehends within it the notions of unalterability, absoluteness, and 
independence, which cannot be had directly from experience, 
as this gives only an appearance but cannot certify its truth. 
Judged from this point of view it will be evident that the true 
reality in all our experience is the one self-luminous flash of 
consciousness which is all through identical with itself in all its 
manifes^tions of appearance.. Our present experience of the 
world-appearance cannot in any way guarantee that it will not 
be contradicted at some later stage. What really persists in all 
experience is the being {sat) and not its forms. This being that 
is associated with all our experience is not a universal genus nor 
merely the individual appearance of the moment, but it is the 
being, the truth which forms the substratum of all objective events 
and appearances {ekenaiva sarvdnugatena sarvatra satprafftiA). 
Thii^ are not existent because th^ possess the genus of being 
(sat) as N3raya supposes, but th^ are so because they are them- 
selves but appearance imposed on one identical being as the basis 
and ground of all experience. Being is thus said to be the basis 
(adhtffhdtta) on which the illusions appear. This being is not 
different with diffoent things but one in all appearances. Our 
perceptions of the world-appearance could have been taken as a 
guarantee of their reality, if the reality which is supposed of them 
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could be perceived by the senses, and if inference and iruti (scrip- 
tures) did not point the other way. Perception can of course in- 
validate inference, but it can do so only when its own validity 
has been ascertained in an undoubted and uncontested manner. 
But this is not the case with our perceptions of the world-ap- 
pearance, for our present perceptions cannot prove that these 
will never be contradicted in future, and inference and ^ruti are 
also against it. The mere fact that I perceive the world-appearance 
cannot prove that what I perceive is true or real, if it is contradicted 
by inference. We all perceive the sun to be small, but our per- 
ception in this case is contradicted by inference and we have 
hence to admit that our perceptions are erroneous. We depend 
{upajtiyd) indeed for all our transactions on perception, but such 
dependence cannot prove that that on which we depend is ab- 
solutely valid. Validity or reality can only be ascertained by 
proper examination and enquiry {pariksa)^ which may convince 
us that there is no error in it. True it is that by the universal 
testimony of our contemporaries and by the practical fruition and 
realization of our endeavours in the external world, it is proved 
beyond doubt that the world-appearance before us is a reality. 
But this sort of examination and enquiry cannot prove to us with 
any degree of satisfaction that the world-appearance will never 
be contradicted at any time or at any stage. The Vedanta also 
admits that our examination and enquiry prove to us that the 
world-appearance now exists as it appears ; it only denies that it 
cannot continue to exist for all times, and a time will come when 
to the emancipated person the world-appearance will cease to 
exist. The experience, observation, and practical utility of the 
objects as perceived by us cannot prove to us that these will 
never be contradicted at any future time. Our perception of the 
world-appearance cannot therefore disprove the Vedanta inference 
that the world-appearance is false, and it will demonstrate itself 
to be so at the time when the right knowledge of Brahman as 
one dawns in us. The testimony of the Upani^ds also contradicts 
the perception which grasps the world-appearance in its manifold 
aspect. 

Moreover we are led to think that the world-appearance is 
false, for it is not possible for us to discover any true relation 
between the consciousness (drk) and the objects of consciousness 
{dftyciy, Consciousness must be admitted to have some kind of 
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connection with the objects which it illumines, for had it not been 
so there could be any knowledge- jat any time irrespective of its 
connections with the objects. But it is not possible to imagine 
any kind of connection tetween consciousness and its objects, for 
it can neither be contact {satityogd) nor inherence {samavdya)\ 
and apart from these two kinds of connections we know of no 
other. We say that things are the objects of our consciousness, 
but what is meant by it is indeed difficult to define. It cannot 
be that objectivity of consciousness means that a special effect 
like the jfiatata of Mimamsa is produced upon the object, for such 
an effect is not admissible or perceivable in any way ; nor can 
objectivity also mean any practical purpose (of being useful to us) 
associated with the object as Prabhakara thinks, for there are 
many things which are the objects of our consciousness but not 
considered as useful (e.g. the sky). Objectivity also cannot mean 
that the thing is the object of the thought-movement (Jttdna- 
hdrana) involved in knowledge, for this can only be with reference 
to objects present to the perceiver, and cannot apply to objects 
of past time about which one may be conscious, for if the thing is 
not present how can it be made an object of thought-movement ? 
Objectivity further cannot mean that the things project their own 
forms on the knowledge and are hence called objects, 'for though 
this may apply in the case of perception, it cannot be true of 
inference, where the object of consciousness is far away and does 
not mould consciousness after its own form. Thus in whatever 
way we may try to conceive manifold things existing separately 
and becoming objects of consciousness we fail. We have also 
seen that it is difficult to conceive of any kind of relation sub- 
sisting between objects and consciousness, and hence it has to be 
admitted that the imposition of the world-appearance is after all 
nothing but illusory. 

Now though all things are but illusory impositions on con- 
sciousness yet for the illumination of specific objects it is admitted 
even by Vedanta that this can only take place through specific 
sense-contact and particular mental states (vytti) or modes; but 
if that be so why not rather admit that this can take place 
even on the assumption of the absolute reality of the manifold 
external world without ? The answer that the Vedanta gives to 
such a question is this, that the phenomenon of illumination has 
not to undergo any gradual process, for it is the work of one 
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flash like the work of the light of a lamp in removing darkness; 
so it is not possible that the external reality should have to 
pass through any process before consciousness could arise; what 
happens is simply this, that the reaiity (jo/) which subsists in all 
things as the same identical one reveals the object as soon as its 
veil is removed by association with the v|^i (mental mould or 
stateX It is like a light which directly and immediately illuminates 
everything with which it comes into relation. Such an illumina- 
tion of objects by its underl}ring reality would have been con- 
tinuous if there were no veils or covers, but that is not so as the 
reality is hidden by the veil of ajflana (nescienceX This veil is 
removed as soon as the light of consciousness shines through a 
mental mould or vrtti, and as soon as it is removed the thing 
shines forth. Even before the formation of the vrtti the illusory 
impositions on the reality had still been continuing objectively, 
but it could not be revealed as it was hidden by ajflana which is 
removed by the action of the corresponding vrtti ; and as soon as 
the veil is removed the thing shines forth in its true light The 
action of the senses, eye, etc serves but to modify the vrtti of the 
mind, and the vrtti of the mind once formed, the corresponding 
ajflana veil which was covering the corresponding specific part of 
the world-appearance is removed, and the illumination of the 
object which was already present, beii^ divested of the veil, shows 
itself forth. The illusory creations were there, but they could not 
be manifested on account of the veil of nescience. As soon as the 
veil is removed by the action of the vrtti the light of reality shows 
the corresponding illusory creations. So consciousness in itself 
is the ever-shining light of reality which is never generated but 
ever exists; errors of perception (e.g. silver in the conch-shell) 
take place not because the do^ consisting of the defect of the 
eye, ^e glaze of the object and such other elements that con- 
tributed to the illusion, generated the knowledge, but because it 
generated a wrong vrtti. It is because of the generation of the 
wrong vrtti that the manifestation is illusory. In the illusion 
“this is silver” as when we mistake the conch-shell for the silver, 
it is the cit, consciousness or reality as underlying the object 
represented to us by “ this” or "idam ” that is the basis {adkiftltdna) 
of the illusion of silver. The cause of error is our nescience or 
non-cognition {fghand) of it in the form of the conch-shell, whereas 
the right knowledge is the cognition of it as conch-shell. The 
D. 39 
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basis is not in the content of my knowledge as manifested in my 
mental state so that tHe illusion is not of the form 

that the "knowledge is silver” but of “this is silver.” Objective 
phenomena as such have reality as their basis, whereas the ex- 
pression of illumination of them as states of knowledge is made 
through the dt being manifested through the mental mould or 
states. Without the vrtti there is no illuminating knowledge. 
Phenomenal creations are there in the world moving about as 
shadowy forms on the unchangeable basis of one cit or reality, 
but this basis, this light of reality, can only manifest these forms 
when the veil of nescience covering them is temporarily removed 
by their coming in touch with a mental mould or mind-modifica- 
tion (vrtti). It is sometimes said that since all illumination of 
knowledge must be through the mental states there is no other 
entity of pure consciousness apart from what is manifested 
through the states. This Vedanta does not admit, for it holds 
that it is necessary that before the operation of the mental 
states can b^in to interpret reality, reality must already be 
there and this reality is nothing but pure consciousness. Had 
there been no reality apart from the manifesting states of know- 
ledge, the validity of knowledge would also cease; so it has to 
be admitted that there is the one eternal self-luminous reality 
untouched by the characteristics of the mental states, which are 
material and suffer origination and destruction. It is this self- 
luminous consciousness that seems to assume diverse forms 
in connection with diverse kinds of associations or limitations 
(upadhi). It manifests ajMTta (nescience) and hence does not by 
itself remove the ajflana, except when it is reflected through any 
specific kind of vrtti. There is of course no difference, no inner 
and outer varieties between the reality, the pure consciousness 
which is the essence, the basis and the ground of all phenomenal 
appearances of the objective world, and the consciousness that 
manifests itself through the mental states. There is only one 
identical pure consciousness or reality, which is at once the basis 
of the phenomena as well as their interpreter by a reflection 
through the mental states or vrttis. 

The phenomena or objects called the driya can only be de- 
termined in their various forms and manifestations but not as 
to their ultimate reality; there is no existence as an entity of 
any relation such as samyoga (contact) or samavaya (inherence) 
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between them and the pure consciousness called the drk ; for the 
truth is this» that the drk (perceiver) and the dr^ya (perceived) 
have one identical reality; the forms of phenomena are but 
illusory creations on it 

It is sometimes objected that in the ordinary psychological 
illusion such as “this is silver,” the knowledge of “this” as a thing 
is only of a general and indefinite nature, for it is perceived 
as a thing but its special characteristics as a conch-shell are not 
noticed, and thus the illusion is possible. But in* Brahman or pure 
consciousness there are neither definite nor indefinite charac- 
teristics of any kind, and hence it cannot be the ground of any 
illusion as the piece of conch-shell perceived indefinitely as a mere 
“this” can be. The answer of Vedanta is that when the Brahman 
stands as the ground {adhisthdna) of the world-appearance its 
characteristic as sat or real only is manifested, whereas its special 
character as pure and infinite bliss is never noticed ; or rather it 
may be said that the illusion of world-appearance is possible 
because the Brahman in its true and correct nature is never re- 
vealed to us in our objective consciousness ; when I say “the jug is,” 
the “isness,” or “being,” does not shine in its purity, but only as 
a characteristic of the jug-form, and this is the root of the illusion. 
In all our experiences only the aspect of Brahman as real shines 
forth in association with the manifold objects, and therefore the 
Brahman in its true nature being unknown the illusion is made 
possible. It is again objected that since the world-appearance 
can serve all practical purposes, it must be considered as real and 
not illusory. But the Vedanta points out that even by illusory 
perceptions practical effects are seen to take place ; the illusory 
perception of a snake in a rope causes ail the fear that a real snake 
could do ; even in dreams we feel happy and sad, and dreams 
may be so bad as to affect or incapacitate the actual physical 
functions and organs of a man. So it is that the past impressions 
imbedded in us continuing from beginningless time are sufficient 
to account for our illusory notions, just as the impressions pro- 
duced in actual waking life account for the dream creations. 
According to the good or bad deeds that a man has done in 
previous lives and according to the impressions or potencies 
\santskdra) of his past lives each man has a particular kind of 
world-experience for himself and the impressions of one cannot 
affect the formation of the illusory experience of the other. But 
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the experience of the world-app^aoce is not wholly a subjective 
creation for each individual, for wen before his cognition the 
phenomena of world-appearance were running in some unknow- 
able state of existence {svena adkyasta^a sattukarci^a vijmdad- 
yadhydsqfanakatvofapatteh ta^adtycAhavtpi tadadl^asa^a pOr- 
vam sattvdt kytsnasydpi i/yavahdrikapaddrthasya ajfidtasattvd- 
bl^rupagamdi). It is again sometimes objected that illusion b 
produced by malobserved similarity between the ground {fldhi- 
ftkana) and the illusory notion as silver in "this is silver," but 
no such similarity is found between the Brahman and the world- 
appearance. To this VedSnta says that similarity is not an in- 
dispensable factor in the production of an illusion (e^r. when a 
white conch is percdved as yellow owing to the defect of the eye 
through the influence of bile or pitta). Similarity helps the pro- 
duction of illusion by rousing up the potencies of past impressions 
or memories ; but this touring of past memories may as well be 
done by adffta — the unseen power of our past good or bad deeds. 
In ordinary illusion some defect is necessary but the illusion of 
this world-appearance is b^inningless, and hence it awsuts no 
other do^ (defect) than the avidya (nescience) which constitotes 
the appearance. Here avidya is the only dosa and Brahman is the 
only adhisthana or ground. Had there not been the Brahman, the 
self-luminous as the adhis^na, the illusory creations could not 
have been manifested at all. The cause of the direct perception 
of illusion is the direct but indefinite perception of the adhisthana. 
Hence where the adhisthina is hidden by the veil of avidya, the 
association with mental states becomes necessary for removing 
the veil and manifesting thereby the self-luminous adhisthana. 
As soon as the adhisthSna, the ground, the reality, the blissful 
self-luminous Brahman is completely realized the illusions dis- 
appear. The disappearance of the phenomena means nothing 
more than the realization of the self-luminous Brahman. 

The Definition of AjiiAna (nescience). 

Ajftana the cause of all illusions is defined as that which is 
beg^nningless, )ret positive and removable by knowledge {pnadi- 
bhevarOpaive sati jhmatiioartyatoaiii). Thoujg^ it manifests itself 
in all ordinary thir^ (veiled by h before they become objects of 
perception) which have a banning in time, yet it itself has no 
banning, for it is associated with the pure consciousness which 
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is beginningless. Again though it has been described as positive 
{bkdvarSpd) it can veiy well constitute the essence of n^ation 
(abhSvd) too, for the positivity iphavatvd) does not mean here the 
opposite of abhava (negation) but notes merely its difference from 
abhSva (jxbMva^vilak^mfeOvamatrtmjt vvoak^tturi). Ajfiana is not 
a positive entity {bhdva) like any other positive entity, but it is 
called positive simply because it is not a mere negation {abhava). 
It is a cat^oiy which is believed neither to be positive in the 
ordinary sense nor n^ative, but a third one which is different 
both from position as well as from n^^ation. ' It is sometimes 
objected that ajflana is a mere illusory imagination of the moment 
caused by defect {dosa) and hence it cannot be beginningless 
(anadi)\ but Vedanta holds that the fact that it is an imagination 
or rather imposition, does not necessarily mean that it is merely 
a temporary notion produced by the defects ; for it could have 
been said to be a temporary product of the moment if the ground 
as well as the illusory creation associated with it came into being 
for the moment, but this is not the case her^ as the cit, the 
ground of illusion, is ever-present and the ajASna therefore being 
ever associated with it is also b^nningless. The ajAina is the 
indefinite which is veiling every^ng, and as such is different 
from the definite or the positive and the native. Though it is 
b^nningless yet it can be removed by knowledge, for to have 
a banning or not to have it does not in any way determine 
whether the thing is subject to dissolution or not for the dis- 
solution of a thing depends upon the presence of the thing which 
can cause it ; and it is a fact that when knowledge comes the 
illusion is destroyed; it does not matter whether the cause which 
produced the illusion was b^inningless or not Some VedSntists 
however define ajAana as the substance constituting illusion, and 
say that though it is not a positive entity yet it may be regarded 
as forming the substance of the illusion; it is not necessary that 
only a positive entity should be the matter of any thing, for what 
is necessary for the notion of a material cause {tt^adaua) is this, 
♦•hat it should continue or persist as the same in all changes of 
effects. It is not true that only what is positive can persist in 
and through the effects which are produced in the time process. 
Illusion is unreal and it is not unnatural that the ajAana which 
also is unreal should be the cause of it 
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AjnSna established by Perception and Inference. 

Ajfiana defined as the indefinite which is neither positive nor 
negative is also directly experienced by us in such perceptions 
as “ I do not know, or I do not know myself or anybody else,” 
or ” I do not know what you say,” or more particularly “ I had 
been sleeping so long happily and did not know anything.” Such 
perceptions point to an object which has no definite characteristics, 
and which cannot properly be said to be either positive or n^ative. 
It may be objected that the perception “ I do not know ” is not 
the perception of the indefinite, the ajfiana, but merely the nega- 
tion of knowledge. To this Vedanta says that had it been the 
perception of a negation merely, then the negation must have 
been associated with the specific object to which it applied. 
A negation must imply the thing n^atived; in fact negation 
generally appears as a substantive with the object of negation 
as a qualifying character specifying the nature of the negation. 
But the perception “I do not know or I had no knowledge” does 
not involve the negation of any particular knowledge of any 
specific object, but the knowledge of an indefinite objectless 
ignorance. Such an indefinite ajfiana is positive in the sense that 
it is certainly not negative, but this positive indefinite is not positive 
in the same sense in which other definite entities are called positive, 
for it is merely the characterless, passive indefinite showing itself 
in our experience. If negation meant only a general negation, 
and if the perception of negation meant in each case the per- 
ception of a general n^ation, then even where there is a jug on 
the ground, one should perceive the negation of the jug on the 
ground, for the general negation in relation to other things is there. 
Thus negation of a thing cannot mean the general notion of the 
negation of all spqci^c things ; similarly a general negation with- 
out any specific object to which it might apply cannot manifest 
itself to consciousness ; the notion of a general negation of know- 
ledge is thus opposed to any and every knowledge, so that if the 
latter is present the former cannot be, but the perception ” I do 
not know ” can persist, even though many individual objects be 
known to us. Thus instead of saying that the perception of “ I do 
not know ” is the perception of a special kind of n^^tion, it is 
rather better to say that it is the perception of a different category 
namely the indefinite, the ajfiSna. It is our common experience 
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that after experiencing the indefinite {ajtiana) of a specific type 
we launch forth in our endeavours to remove it So it has to be 
admitted that the perception of the indefinite is different from the 
perception of mere negation. The character of our perceiving 
consciousness {sdksi) is such that both the root ajftana as well 
as its diverse forms with reference to particular objects as repre- 
sented in mental states {vrtti-jnana\ are comprehended by it. 
Of course when the vrttijfiana about a thing as in ordinary 
perceptions of objects comes in, the ajftana with regard to it is 
temporarily removed, for the vrttijfiana is opposed to the ajftana- 
But so far as our own perceiving consciousness {sdksucaitanya) 
is conceived it can comprehend both the ajftana and the jftana 
(knowledge) of things. It is thus often said that all things show 
themselves to the perceiving consciousness either as known or 
as unknown. Thus the perceiving consciousness comprehends all 
positives either as indefinite ajftana or as states of knowledge 
or as specific kinds of ajftana or ignorance, but it is unable to 
comprehend a negation, for negation {abfidva) is not a perception, 
but merely the absence of perception {anupalabdhi). Thus when 
I say I do not know this, I perceive the indefinite in consciousness 
with reference to that thing, and this is not the perception of a 
negation of the thing. An objection is sometimes raised from 
the Nyaya point of view that since without the knowledge of a 
qualification {vtsesana) the qualified thing {vitista) cannot be 
known, the indefinite about an object cannot be present in con- 
sciousness without the object being known first. To this Vedanta 
replies that the maxim that the qualification must be known 
before the qualified thing is known is groundless, fot we can as 
well perceive the thing first and then its qualification. It is not 
out of place here to say that negation is not a separate entity, 
but is only a peculiar mode of the manifestation of the positive. 
Even the naiyayikas would agree that in the expression “ there 
is no negation of a jug here,” no separate negation can be accepted, 
for the jug is already present before us. As there are distinctions 
and differences in positive entities by illusory impositions, so 
negations are also distinguished by similar illusory impositions 
and appear as the negation of jug, negation of cloth, etc. ; so all 
distinctions between negations are unnecessary, and it may be 
accepted that n^ation like position is one which appears as many 
on account of illusory distinctions and impositions. Thus the 
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content of n^[ation being itself 'positive, there is no reason to 
object that such perceptions as “1 do not know” refer to the 
perception of an indefinite ajASna in consciousness. So also the 
perception “ I do not know what you say ” is not the perception 
of negation, for this would require that the hearer should know 
first what was said by the speaker, and if this is so then it is 
inipcssibie to say " I do not know what you say.” 

So also the cognition “I was sleeping long and did not 
know anything ” has to be admitted as referring to the perception 
of the indefinite during sleep. It is not true as some say that 
during sleep there is no perception, but what appears to the 
awakened man as “ I did not know anything so long” is only an 
inference; for, it is not possible to infer from the pleasant and 
active state of the senses in the awakened state that the activity 
had ceased in the sleep state and that since he had no object of 
knowledge then, he could not know anything; for there is no 
invariable concomitance between the pleasant and active state of 
the senses and the absence of objects of knowledge in the im- 
mediately preceding state. During sleep there is a mental state 
of the form of the indefinite, and during the awakened state it is 
by the impression {sat{tskdra) of the aforesaid mental state of 
ajfiana that one remembers that state and says that I did not 
perceive anything so long.” The indefinite (flJfUifui) perceived in 
consciousness is more fundamental and general than the mere 
negation of knowledge (J^dnabhova) and the two are so connected 
that though the latter may not be felt, }ret it can be inferred from 
the perception of the indefinite. The indefinite though not definite 
is thus a positive content different from n^;ation and is perceived as 
such in direct and immediate consciousness both in the awakened 
state as well as in the sleeping state. 

The presence Of this ajftana may also be inferred from the 
manner in which knowledge of objects is revealed in consciousness, 
as this always takes place in bringing a thing into consciousness 
which was not known or rather known as indefinite before we 
say “ I did not know it before, but I know it now.” My present 
knowledge of the thing thus involves the removal of an indefinite 
which was veiling it before and positing it in consciousness, just 
as the first streak of light in utter darkness manifests itself by 
removing the darkness*. Apart from such an inference its exist- 
* Sm PnOn f fMHkat t wumifM , JhitvtCt/ana , and AdMiUuidiki. 
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dice is also indicated by the fact that the infinite bliss of Brahman 
does not show itself in its complete and limitless aspect. If there 
was no ajfiana to obstruct, it would surely have manifested itself 
in its fullness. Again had it not been for this ajflSna there would 
have been no illusion. It is the ajflina that constitutes the sub- 
stands of the illusion ; for there is nothing else that can be regarded 
as constituting its substance; certainly Brahman could not, as it 
is unchangeable. This ajfiSna is manifested by the perceiving 
consciousness (saksi) and not by the pure consciousness. The 
perceiving consciousness is nothing but pure intelligence which 
reflects itself in the states of avid}^ (ignorance). 

Locus and Object of Ajflgna, Ahamkfira, and Antahkarapa. 

This ajfiana rests on the pure cit or intelligence. This cit or 
Brahman is of the nature of pure illumination, but yet it is not 
opposed to the ajfiana or the indefinite. The cit becomes opposed 
to the ajfiana and destroys it only when it is reflected through the 
mental states (tvM*). The ajfiana thus rests on the pure cit and not 
on the cit as associated with such illusory impositions as go to 
produce the notion of ^o “aham ” or the individual soul. Vicaspati 
Miira however holds that the ajfiana does not rest on the pure cit 
but on the jiva (individual soul). Madhava reconciles this view of 
Vacaspati with the above view, and says that the ajfiana may be 
r^^rded as resting on the jIva or individual soul from this point of 
view that the obstruction of the pure cit is with reference to the jiva 
(CinmdtrdSritam ajndnam fivapaksapatitvat jivaSritam tuyate 
Vivaranaprameya, p. 48). The feeling “ I do not know ” seems 
however to indicate that the ajflSna is with reference to the per- 
ceiving self in association with its feeling as ^o or “I"; but this 
is not so ; such an appearance however is caused on account of 
the close association of ajfiana with antahkarana (mind) both of 
which are in essence the same (see Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, 

p. 48)' 

The ajfiana however does not only rest on the cit, but it has 
the cit as its visa)ra or object too, i.e. its manifestations are 
with reference to the self-luminous cit The self-luminous cit is 
thus the entity on which the veiling action of the ajfiana is noticed ; 
the veiling action is manifested not by destroying the self-luminous 
character, nor by stopping a future course of luminous Career on 
the part of the cit, nor by stopping its relations with the visaya, 
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but by causing such an appearance that the self-luminous cit 
seems so to behave that we seem to think that it is not or it does 
not shine {ndsti na prakdSate iti vyavaharah) or rather there is no 
appearance of its shining or luminosity. To say that Brahman is 
hidden by the ajfiana means nothing more than this, that it is 
such {tadyogyatS) that the ajfiana can so relate itself with it that 
it appears to be hidden as in the state of deep sleep and other 
states of ajftana-consciousness in experience. Ajfiana is thus 
considered to have both its locus and object in the pure cit. It 
is opposed to the states of consciousness, for these at once dispel 
it. The action of this ajfiSna is thus on the light of the reality 
which it obstructs for us, so long as the obstruction is not dissolved 
by the states of consciousness. This obstruction of the cit is not 
only with regard to its character as pure limitless consciousness 
but also with regard to its character as pure and infinite bliss; 
so it is that though we do not experience the indefinite in our 
pleasurable feelings, yet its presence as obstructing the pure cit 
is indicated by the fact that the full infinite bliss constituting the 
essence of Brahman is obstructed ; and as a result of that there 
is only an incomplete .manifestation of the bliss in our phenomenal 
experiences of pleasure. The ajfiana is one, but it seems to obstruct 
the pure cit in various aspects or modes, with regard to which it 
may be said that the ajfiana has many states as constituting the 
individual experiences of the indefinite with reference to the 
diverse individual objects of experience. These states of ajfiana 
are technically called tulajfiana or avasthajfiana. Any state of 
consciousness (v|ttijfiana) removes a manifestation of the ajfiana 
as tulajfiana and reveals itself as the knowledge of an object. 

The most important action of this ajfiana as obstructing the 
pure cit, and as creating an illusory phenomenon is demonstrated 
in the notion of the^go or ahamkara. This notion of ahamkara 
is a union of the true self, the pure consciousness and other 
associations, such as the body, the continued past experiences, etc.; 
it is the self-luminous characterless Brahman that is found ob- 
structed in the notion of the ego as the repository of a thousand 
limitations, characters, and associations. This illusoiy creation of 
the notion of the ego runs on from beginningless time, each set 
of previous false impositions determining the succeeding set of 
impositions and so on. This blending of the unreal associations 
held up in the mind ^antahkan^ui) with the real, the false with 
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the true, that is at the root of illusion. It is the antahkarana taken 
as the self-luminous self that reflects itself in the cit as the notion 
of the ego. Just as when we say that the iron ball (red hot) burns, 
there are two entities of the ball and the fire fused into one, so 
here also when I say “ I perceive ” there are two distinct elements 
of the self as consciousness and the mind or antahkarana fused 
into one. The part or aspect associated with sorrow, materiality, 
and changefulness represents the antahkarana, whereas that which 
appears as the unchangeable perceiving consciousness is the self. 
Thus the notion of ego contains two parts, one real and the other 
unreal. 

We remember that this is distinctly that which Prabhakara 
sought to repudiate. Prabhakara did not consider the self to be 
self-luminous, and held that such is the threefold nature of 
thought {triputt), that it at once reveals the knowledge, the 
object of knowledge, and the self. He further said that the 
analogy of the red-hot iron ball did not hold, for the iron ball 
and the fire are separately experienced, but the self and the 
antahkarana are never separately experienced, and we can 
never say that these two are really different and only have an 
illusory appearance of a seeming unity. Perception {anubhavd) 
is like a light which illuminates both the object and the self, and 
like it does not require the assistance of anything else for the 
fulfilling of its purpose. But the Vedanta objects to this saying 
that according to Prabhakara's supposition it is impossible to 
discover any relation between the self and the knowledge. If 
knowledge can be regarded as revealing itself, the self may as 
well be held to be self-luminous; the self and the knowledge 
are indeed one and the same. Kumarila thinks this thought 
{anubhavd) to be a movement, Nyaya and Prabhakara as a 
quality of the self*. But if it were a movement like other move- 
ments, it could not affect itself as illumination. If it were a substance 
and atomic in size, it would only manifest a small portion of 
a thing, if all-pervasive then it would illuminate everything, 
if of medium size it would depend on its parts for its own 

* According to Ny&ya the diman is conscious only through association with con- 
sciousness, but it is not consciousness {cit). Consciousness is associated with it only 
as a result of suitable collocations. Thus Nydyamaiijari in refuting the doctrine of 
self-luminosity {svdprakdta) says (p. 43s) 

soceianaicita yogdttacfyo^ia vtn&ja 4 ak 
nOrikavadhdsddanyacUki cai/anyam n&ma manmdhe. 
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constitution and not on the self. If it is regaided as a quality 
of the self as the light is of the lamp,' then also it has necessarily 
to be supposed that it was produced by the self, for from what 
else could it be produced? Thus it is to be admitted that the 
self, the itman, is the self-luminous entity. No one doubts any 
of his knowledge, whether it is he who sees or anybody else. 
The self is thus the same as vijfiina, the pure consciousness, 
which is always of itself self-luminous’. 

Again, though consciousness is continuous in all stages, 
waking or sleeping, yet ahaink&ra is absent during deep sleep. 
It is true that on waking from deep sleep one feels "I slept 
happily and did not know anything " : yet what happens is this, 
that during deep sleep the antahkarana and the ahamkara are 
altogether submerged in the ajflana, and there are only the 
ajftana and the self; on waking, this ahamkara as a state of 
anta^karna is again generated, and then it associates the per- 
ception of the ajflana in the sleep and originates the perception 
“ I did not know anything." This ahamkara which is a mode 
{vftti) of the antahkara;;ia is thus constituted by avidyS, and is 
manifested as jflSna^akti (power of knowledge) and kriyai&kti 
(power of work). This kriyaiakti of the ahamkara is illusorily 
imposed upon the self, and as a result of that the self appears to 
be an active agent in knowing and willing. The ahainkSra 
itself is regarded, as we have already seen, as a mode or vjtti of 
the antahkarana, and as such the ahainkara of a past period can 
now be associated; but even then the vrtti of antahkarana, 
ahainkara, may be regarded as only the active side or aspect of 
the antahkarana. The same antahkarana is called manas in its 
capacity as doubt, buddhi in its capacity as achieving certainQr of 
knowledge, and citta in its capacity as remembering*. When the 
pure cit shines fortlr in association with this antahkarana, it is 
called a jiva. It is clear from the above account that the ajflina 
is not a mere nothing, but is the principle of the phenomena. But 
it cannot stand alone, without the principle of the real to support 
it {dSregfa ) ; its own nature as the ajflana or indefinite is peirceived 
directly by the pure consciousness; its movements as originating 
the phenomena remain indefinite in themselves, the real as under- 

* See ^fydyamaharmida, 11P..130-140, CUsukha end Vivertt^aprarntj/asam^akat 

pp. 53-58. 

* See VedOntm^paribkafai p. 88, Bombay edidon. 
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lying these phenomenal movements can only manifest itself 
through these which hide it, when corresponding states arise in 
the antahkarana, and the light of the real shines forth through 
these states. The antahkarana of which ahamkSra is a moment, 
is itself a b^nningless system of ajflana-phenomena containing 
within it the associations and impressions 0/ past phenomena as 
merit, demerit, instincts, etc. from a beginningless time when the 
jiva or individual soul began his career. 

AnirvScyavSda and the VedSnta Dialectic. 

We have already seen that the indefinite ajhana could be 
experienced in direct perception and according to Vedanta there 
are only two categories. The category of the real, the self- 
luminous Brahman, and the cat^ory of the indefinite. The latter 
has for its ground the world-appearance, and is the principle by 
which the one unchangeable Brahman is falsely manifested in all 
the diversity of the manifold world. *But this indefinite which is 
different from the category of the positive and the negative, has 
only a relative existence and will ultimately vanish, when the 
true knowledge of the Brahman dawns. Nothing however can 
be known about the nature of this indefinite except its character 
as indefinite. That all the phenomena of the world, the fixed 
order of events, the infinite variety of world-forms and names, 
all these are originated by this avidya, ajfiana or maya is indeed 
hardly comprehensible. If it is indefinite nescience, how can all 
these well-defined forms of world-existence come out of it? It is 
said to exist only relatively, and to have only a temporary existence 
beside the permanent infinite reality. To take such a principle 
and to derive from it the mind, matter, and indeed everything 
else except the pure self-luminous Brahman, would hardly 
appeal to our reason. If this system of world-order were only 
seeming appearance, with no other element of truth in it except 
pure being, then it would be indefensible in the light of reason. 
It has been proved that whatever notions we have about the 
objective world are all self-contradictory, and thus groundless and 
false. If they have all proceeded from the indefinite they must 
show this character when exposed to discerning criticism. All 
categories have to be shown to be so hopelessly confused and to 
be vdthout any conceivable notion that though apparent before 
us yet they crumble into indefiniteness as soon as they are 
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examined, and one cannot make any such assertion about them as 
that they are or that they are not Such negative criticisms of our 
fundamental notions about the world-order were undertaken by 
I^Hharsa and his commentator and follower Citsukha. It is im- 
possible within the limits of this chapter to give a complete 
account of their criticisms of our various notions of reality. 
I shall give here only one example. 

Let us take the examination of the notion of difference 
{bheeU) from Kkandanakhaodakhddya. Four explanations are 
possible of the notion of difference: (1) the difference may be 
perceived as appearing in its own characteristics in our ex- 
perience {svarnpa-bheda) as FrabhSkara thinks ; (2) the difference 
between two things is nothing but the absence of one in the other 
{anyonydbhdva), as some Naiy£yikas and Bhattas think ; (3) dif- 
ference means divergence of characteristics iyaidkarmyd) as the 
Vaiiesikas speak of it ; (4) difference may be a separate quality 
in itself like the prthaktva quality of Nyaya. Taking the first 
alternative, we see that it is said that the jug and the cloth 
represent in themselves by their very form and existence their 
mutual difference from each other. But if by perceiving the 
cloth we perceive only its difference from the jug as the charac- 
teristic of the cloth, then the jug also must have penetrated 
into the form of the cloth, otherwise how could we perceive 
in the cloth its characteristics as the difference from the jug? 
i.e. if difference is a thing which can be directly perceived by 
the senses, then as difference would naturally mean difference 
from something else, it is expected that something else such 
as jug, etc. from which the difference is perceived must also 
be perceived directly in the perception of the cloth. But if 
the perception of difference between two things has penetrated 
together in the same identical perception, then the self-contra- 
diction becomes apparent. Difference as an entity is not what 
we perceive in the cloth, for difference means difference from 
something else, and if that thing from which the difference is 
perceived is not perceived, then how can the difference as an 
entity be perceived ? If it is said that the cloth itself represents 
its difference fiom the jug, and that this is indicated by the jug, 
then we may ask, what is the nature of the jug ? If the difference 
from the cloth be the very nature of the jug, then the cloth 
itself is also involved the nature of the jug. If it is said that 
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the jug only indicates that it is a term from which difference 
is intended to be conveyed, then that also becomes impossible, 
for how can we imagine that there is a term which is inde- 
pendent of any association of its difference from other things, 
and is yet a term which establishes the notion of difference? If 
it is a term of difference, it cannot be independent of its relation 
to other things from which it is differentiated. If its difference 
from the cloth is a quality of the jug, then also the old difficulty 
comes in, for its difference from the cloth would involve the 
cloth also in itself ; and if the cloth is involved in the nature of 
the jug as its quality, then by the same manner the jug would 
also be the character of the cloth, and hence not difference but 
identity results. Moreover, if a cloth is perceived as a character 
of the jug, the two will appear to be hanging one over the other, 
but this is never so experienced by us. Moreover, it is difficult to 
ascertain if qualities have any relation with things ; if they have 
not, then absence of relation being the same everywhere every- 
thing might be the quality of everything. If there is a relation 
between these two, then that relation would require another 
relation to relate itself with that relation, and that would again 
require another relation and that another, and so on. Again, it 
may be said that when the jug, etc. are seen without reference 
to other things, they appear as jug, etc., but when they are 
viewed with reference to cloth, etc they appear as difference. 
But this cannot be so, for the perception as jug is entirely 
different from the perception of difference. It should also be 
noted that the notion of difference is also different from the 
notions of both the jug and the cloth. It is one thing to say 
that there are jug and cloth, and quite another thing to say 
that the jug is different from the cloth. Thus a jug cannot appear 
as difference, though it may be viewed with reference to cloth. 
The notion of a jug does not require the notions of other things 
for its manifestation. Moreover, when I say the jug is different 
from the cloth, I never mean that difference is an entity which is 
the as the jug or the cloth; what I mean is that the 

difference of the cloth from the jug has its limits in the jug, and 
not merely that the notion of cloth has a reference to jug. This 
shows that difference cannot be the characteristic nature of the 
thing perceived. 

Again, in the second alternative where difference of two 
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things is defined as the absence oT each thing in the other, we 
find that if difference in jug and cloth means that the jug is not 
in the cloth or that cloth is not in jug, then also the same 
difficulty arises ; for when I say that the absence or nq;ation of 
jug in the cloth is its difference from the jug, then also the 
residence of the absence of jug in the cloth would require 
that the jug also resides in the cloth, and this would reduce 
difference to identity. If it is said that the absence of jug in the 
cloth is not a separate thing, but is rather the identical cloth 
itself, then also their difference as mutual exclusion cannot be 
explained. If this mutual nq^tion {anyonye^hdva) is explained 
as the mere absence of ji^ness in the cloth and of clothness in 
the jug, then also a difficulty arises; for there is no such quality 
in jugness or clothness that they may be mutually excluded; 
and there is no such quality in them that they can be treated as 
identical, and so when it is said that there is no jugness in cloth 
we might as well say that there is no clothness in cloth, for 
clothness and jugness are one and the same, and hence absence 
of jugness in the cloth would amount to the absence of clothness 
in the cloth which is self-contradictory. Taking again the third 
rdtemative we see that if difference means divergence of charac- 
teristics {vaidkarmya), then the question arises whether the 
vaidharmya or divergence as existing in jug has such a divergence 
as can distinguish it from the divergence existing in the cloth; if 
the answer is in the affirmative then we require a series of endless 
vaidharmyas progressing ad infinitum. If the answer is in the 
n^ative then there being no divergence between the two diver- 
gences they become identical, and hence divergence of character- 
istics as such ceases to exist. If it is said that the natural forms of 
things are difference in themselves, for each of them excludes the 
other, then apart 'from the differences — ^the natural forms — ^the 
things are reduced to formlessness (mAnuirfi/a/tii). If natural forms 
{svar&pd) mean special natural forms (svart^-viSefa) then as the 
special natural forms or characteristics only represent difference, 
the natural forms of the things as apart from the special ones 
would appear to be identical. So also it may be proved that there 
is no such quality as prthaktva (separateness) which can explain 
differences of things, for there also the questions would arise as 
to whether separateness exists in different things or similar ones 
or whether separateness is identical with the thing in which it 
exists or not, and so forth. 
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The earliest beginnings of this method of subtle analysis and 
dialectic in Indian philosophy are found in the opening chapters 
of Kathavatthu. In the great Mahdbha^ya on PSnini by Pataftjali 
also we find some traces of it. But NSgirjuna was the man who 
took it up in right earnest and systematically cultivated it in all 
its subtle and abstruse issues and counter-issues in order to prove 
that everything that appeared as a fixed order or system was 
non-existent, for all were unspeakable, indescribable and self- 
contradictory, and thus everything being discarded there was 
only the void (Junya). ^afikara partially utilized* this method in 
his refutations of Nyaya and the Buddhist systems; but Srihar^ 
again revived and developed it in a striking manner, and after 
having criticized the most important notions and concepts of our 
everyday life, which are often backed by the Nyaya system, sought 
to prove that nothing in the world can be defined, and that we 
cannot ascertain whether a thing is or is not. The refutations of 
all possible definitions that the Nyaya could give necessarily led 
to the conclusion that the things sought to be defined did not 
exist though they appeared to do so; the Vedantic contention 
was that this is exactly as it should be, for the indefinite ajftana 
produces only appearances which when exposed to reason show 
that no consistent notions of them can be formed, or in other 
words the world-appearance, the phenomena of maya or ajftSna, 
are indefinable or anirvacaniya. This great work of Sriharsa 
was followed by Tattvadtpikd of Citsukha, in which he generally 
followed l^rlharsa and sometimes supplemented him with the 
addition of criticisms of certain new concepts. The method of 
Vedanta thus followed on one side the method of l^unyavada in 
annulling all the concepts of world-appearance and on the other 
Vijftanavada Buddhism in proving the self-illuminating character 
of knowledge and ultinfately established the self as the only self- 
luminous ultimate reality. 

The Theory of Causation. 

The Vedanta philosophy looked at the constantly changing 
phenomena of the world-appearance and sought to discover the 
root whence proceeded the endless series of events and effects. 
The theory that effects were altogether new productions caused 
by the invariable unconditional and immediately preceding ante- 
cedents, as well as the theory that it was the cause which evolved 

30 
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and by its transformations produced the effect, are considered 
insufficient to explain the problem which the VedSnta had before 
it Certain collocations invariably and unconditionally preceded 
certain effects, but this cannot explain how the previous set of 
phenomena could be regarded as producing the succeeding set. 
In fact the concept of causation and production had in it 
something quite undefinable and inexplicable. Our enquiry 
after the cause is an enquiry after a more fundamental and 
primary form of the truth of a thing than what appears at the 
present moment when we wished to know what was the cause of 
the jug, what we sought was a simpler form of which the effect 
was only a more complex form of manifestation, what is the 
ground, the root, out of which the effect has come forth? If 
apart from such an enquiry we take the pictorial representation 
of the causal phenomena in which some collocations being in- 
variably present at an antecedent point of time, the effect springs 
forth into being, we find that we are just where we were before, 
and are unable to penetrate into the logic of the affair. The 
Nyaya definition of cause and effect may be of use to us in a 
general way in associating certain groups of things of a particular 
kind with certain other phenomena happening at a succeeding 
moment as being relevant pairs of which one being present the 
other also has a probability of being present, but can do nothing 
more than this. It does not answer our question as to the nature 
of cause. Antecedence in time is regarded in this view as an indis- 
pensable condition for the cause. But time, according to NySya, 
is one continuous entity ; succession of time can only be con- 
ceived as antecedence and consequence of phenomena, and these 
again involve succession; thus the notions of succession of time 
and of the antecedence and consequence of time being mutually 
dependent upon each other {anyonydirayd) neither of these can 
be conceived independently. Another important condition is 
invariability. But what does that mean? If it means invariable 
antecedence, then even an ass which is invariably present as 
an antecedent to the smoke rising from the washerman’s 
house, must be regarded as the cause of the smoked If it means 
such an antecedence as contributes to the happening of the effect, 
it becomes again difficult to understand anything about its contri- 

^ Atses ajre used in canyiog soiled linen in India. Asses are always present when 
water is boiled for washing in the lanndiy. 
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bating to the effect, for the only intelligible thing is the antece- 
dence and nothing more. If invariabili^ means the evisren ce of 
that at the presence of which the effect comes into being, then also 
it fails, for there may be the seed but no shoot, for the mere presence 
of the seed will not suffice to produce the effect, the shoot. If it 
is said that a cause can produce an efiect only when it is asso- 
ciated with its accessory factors, then also the question remains 
the same, for we have not understood what is meant by cause, 
y^ain when the same effect is often seen to be produced by a 
plurality of causes, the cause cannot be delink as that which 
happening the effect happens and failing the effect fails. It cannot 
also be said that in spite of the plurality of causes, each particular 
cause is so associated with its own particular kind of effect that 
from a special kind of cause we can without fail get a special 
kind of effect (cf. Vstsyayana and NyayantaHjari), for out of the 
same clay different effects come forth namely the jug, the plate^ 
etc Agfain if cause is defined as the collocation of factors, then 
the question arises as to what is meant by this collocation ; does 
it mean the factors themselves or something else above them? On 
the former supposition the scattered factors being always present 
in the universe there should always be the effect; if it means 
something else above the specific factors, then that something al- 
ways existing, there should always be the effect Nor can colloca- 
tion {sdmagn) be defined as the last movement of the causes 
immediately succeeding which the effect comes into being, for the 
relation of movement with the collocating cause is incomprehen- 
sible. Moreover if movement is defined as that which produces 
the effect, the very conception of causation which was required 
to be proved is taken for granted. The idea of necessity involved 
in the causal conception that a cause is that which must produce 
its effect is also equally undefinable, inexplicable, and l<^cally 
inconceivable. Thus in whatsoever way we may seek to find out 
the real nature of the causal principle from the interminable 
series of cause-eflfect phenomena we fail. All the characteristics 
of the effects are indescribable and indefinable ajft£na of mayS, 
and in whatever way we may try to conceive these phenomena in 
themselves or in relation to one another we fail, for they are all 
carved out of the indefinite and are illogical and illusory, and 
some day will vanish for ever. The true cause is thus the pure 
being, the reality which is unshakable in itself, the ground upon 
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which all appeafances being impoaeid they appear as real. The 
true cause is thus the unchai^eabie being which persists through 
all experience, and the effect-phenomena are but impositions upon 
it of ajfiSna or avid)^ It is thus the clay, the permanent, that 
is regarded as the cause of all clay-phenomena as jug, plates, 
etc All the various modes in which the clay appears are mere 
appearances, unreal, indefinably and so illusory. The one truth 
is the clay. So in all world-phenomena the one truth is 
being, the Brahman, and all the phenomena that are being 
imposed on it are but illusory forms and names. This is what 
is called the saikdryetvada or more properly the satkaraoevada 
of the Vedanta, that the cause alone is true and ever existing, 
and phenomena in themselves are &lse. There is only this 
much truth in them, that all are imposed on the reality or being 
which alone is true. This appearance of the one cause the 
being, as the unreal many of the phenomena is what is called 
the vivarttavada as distinguished from the sdntkhy<^eg<^<tnif&‘ 
mavdda, in which the effect is regarded as the real develop- 
ment of the cause in its potential state. When the effect has a 
different kind of being from the cause it is called vivartta but 
when the effect has the same kind of being as the cause it is called 
parindma (kdranesvalaksaifdi^athdbhdvah fari^mah tadvilak- 
fa)fo vivarttak or vastunastatsamattdkdnyath^hdvah parittdmah 
tadvisamasattdkah vivarttak), VedSnta has as much to object 
against the Ny3iya as a^^nst the parinSma theory of causation 
of the SSmkhya; for movement, development, form, potentiality, 
and actuality — all 'these are indefinable and inconceivable in the 
%ht of reason; they cannot explain causation but only restate 
things and phenomena as they appear in the world. In reality 
however though phenomena are not identical with the causy 
they can never fie defined except in terms of the cause {Tada- 
hkedam vinaiva tadvyatirekerM durvacam kdryyam vivorttali). 

This being the relation of cause and effect or Brahman and the 
world, the different follonrers of Sankara Vedanta in explaining 
the cause of the world-appearance sometimes lay stress on the 
maya, ajftana or avidya, sometimes on the Brahman, and some- 
times on them both. Thus Sarvajfiatmamuni, the writer of 
Sakkf^a^Sdriraka and his followers think that the pure Brahman 
should be regarded as the causal substance {ttpdddMa) of the 
world-appearanioe,. whereas Fraka^tman Akhandananda, and 
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MSdhava hold that Brahman in association with mSya, Le. the 
mSya-reflected form of Brahman as livara should be raided 
as the cause of the world-appearance. The world-appearanoe 
is an evolution or parinama of the mSy& as located in livara, 
whereas I^vara (God) is the vivartta causal matter. Others 
however make a distinction between maya as the cosmical factor 
of illusion and avidya as the manifestation of the same entity 
in the individual or jiva. They hold that though the world- 
appearance may be said to be produced by the maya yet the 
mind etc. associated with the individual are produced by the 
avidya with the jiva or the individual as the causal matter 
(updddna). Others hold that since it is the individual to whom 
both I^vara and the world-appearance are manifested, it is better 
rather to think that these are all manifestations of the jiva in 
association with his avidya or ajfiana. Others however hold that 
since in the world-appearance we find in one aspect pure being 
and in another materiality etc., both Brahman and maya are to 
be regarded as the cause, Brahman as the permanent causal 
matter, upadana and maya as the entity evolving in parinama. 
Vacaspati MiSra thinks that Brahman is the permanent cause of 
the world-appearance through maya as associated with jiva. 
Maya is thus only a sahakari or instrument as it were, by which 
the one Brahman appears in the eye of the jiva as the manifold 
world of appearance. Prakaiananda holds however in his Sid- 
dhdnta MuktdvaR that Brahman itself is pure and absolutely un- 
affected even as illusory appearance, and is not even the causal 
matter of the world-appearance. Everything that we see in the 
phenomenal world, the whole field of world-appearance, is the 
product of maya, which is both the instrumental and the upadana 
(causal matter) of the world-illusion. But whatever these diver- 
gences of view may be, it is clear that they do not in any way affect 
the principal Vedanta text that the only unchangeable cause is 
the Brahman, whereas all else, the effect-phenomena, have only 
a temporary existence as indefinable illusion. The word mayi 
was used in the Rg-Veda in the sense of supernatural power and 
wonderful skill, and the idea of an inherent mystery underlying 
it was gradually emphasized in the Atharva Veda, and it began 
to be used in the sense of magic or illusion. In the Brhadaranyaka, 
Pra&na, and Svetaivatara Upanisads the word means magic. It 
is not out of place here to mention that in the older Upanisads 
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tile word mSya occurs only once in the Brhad£ranyaka and once 
only in the Praina. In early Psii Buddhist writings it occurs 
only in the sense of deception or deceitful conduct. Buddhagho» 
uses it in the sense of m^cal power. In Nagaijuna and the Ltm- 
kavatdra it has acquired the sense of illusion. In Sankara the 
word mSya is used in the sense of illusion, both as a principle 
of creation as a iakti (power) or accessory cause, and as the 
fdienomenal creation itself, as the illusion of world-appearance. 

It may also be mentioned here that GaudapSda the teacher 
of Sahkara’s teacher Govinda worked out a system with the help 
of the maya doctrine. The Upanirads are permeated with the 
spirit of an earnest enquiry after absolute truth. They do not 
pay any attention towards explaining the world-appearance or 
enquiring into its relations with absolute truth. GaudapSda asserts 
clearly and probably for the first time among Hindu thinkers, that 
the world does not exist in reality, that it is maya, and not reality. 
When the highest truth is realized mSyS is not removed, for it is 
not a thing, but the whole world-illusion is dissolved into its own 
airy nothing never to recur again. It wasGaudapSdawho compared 
the world-appearance with dream appearances, and held that ob- 
jects seen in the waking world are unreal, because they are capable 
of being seen like objects seen in a dream, which are false and 
unreal. The itman says Gaudapada is at once the cognizer and 
the cognized, the world subsists in the atman through maya. 
As atman alone is real and all duality an illusion, it necessarily 
follows that all experience is also illusory. Sahkara expounded 
this doctrine in his elaborate commentaries on the Upanii»ds 
and the Brahma-sutra, but he seems to me to have done little 
more than making explicit the doctrine of maya. Some of his 
followers however examined and thought over the concept of 
maya and brought out in bold relief its character as the indefin- 
able thereby substantially contributing to the development of 
the Vedanta philosophy. 

Vedlnta theory of Perception and Inference’. 

PramS^a is the means that leads to right knowledge. If 
memory is intended to be excluded from the definition then 

’ Dhaimartjidhvuindni and ku wn Rimak|y^ worked out a complete icheme 
of the theory of Veoantic patcepdon and inference. Thii ii in complete agreement with 
the general Vedinta metajdiytics. The early Vedantists were mote intereited in 
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pramana is to be defined as the means that leads to such right 
knowledge as has not already been acquired. Right knowledge 
(prawd) in Vedanta is the knowledge of an object which has not 
been found contradicted (odddAttdrtAavisaya/^natvd). Kxcept 
when specially expressed otherwise, prama is generally considered 
as being excludent of memory and applies to previously unac- 
quired {anadhigata) and uncontradicted knowledge. Objections 
are sometimes raised that when we are looking at a thing for a 
few minutes, the perception of the thing in all the successive 
moments after the first refers to the image of tlie thing acquired 
in the previous moments. To this the reply is that the Vedanta 
considers that so long as a different mental state does not arise, 
any mental state is not to be considered as momentary but as 
remaining ever the same. So long as we continue to perceive 
one thing there is no reason to suppose that there has been a 
series of mental states. So there is no question as to the know- 
ledge of the succeeding moments being referred to the know- 
ledge of the preceding moments, for so long as any mental 
state has any one thing for its object it is to be considered as 
having remained unchanged all through the series of moments. 
There is of course this difference between the same percept of a 
previous and a later moment following in succession, that fresh 
elements of time are being perceived as prior and later, though 
the content of the mental state so far as the object is concerned 
remains unchanged. This time element is perceived by the senses 
though the content of the mental state may remain undisturbed. 
When I see the same book for two seconds, my mental state 
representing the book is not changed every second, and hence 
there can be no such supposition that I am having separate mental 
states in succession each of which is a repetition of the previous 
one, for so long as the general content of the mental state remains 
the same there is no reason for supposing that there has been any 
change in the mental state. The mental state thus remains the 
same so long as the content is not changed, but though it remains 
the same it can note the change in the time elements as extraneous 

demonstrating the illusory nature of the world of appearance, and did not work out a 
logical theory. It may be incidentally mentioned that in the theory of inference as 
worked out by Dharmar&jiidhvarindra he was largely indebted to the Mfmamsa school 
of thought. In recognizing arthapatti, upamlna ^bda and anupalabdhi also Dharma- 
r&jfidhvaiindra accepted the MlmaipsSi view. The Vedantins, previous to Dharmar&« 
jfidhvailndra, had also tacitly followed the Mlmamsa in these matters. 
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addition. All our uncontradicted knowledge of the objects of the 
external world should be regarded as right knowledge until the 
absolute is realized. 

When the antahkarana (mind) comes in contact with the 
external objects through the senses and becomes transformed as 
it were into their forms, it is said that the antahkarana has 
been transformed into a state (vrttt)\ As soon as the antahka- 
rana has assumed the shape or form of the object of its know- 
ledge, the ignorance (ajhand) with reference to that object is 
removed, and thereupon the steady light of the pure conscious- 
ness (ctY) shows the object which was so long hidden by 
ignorance. The appearance or the perception of an object 
is thus the self-shining of the cit through a vitti of a form 
resembling an object of knowledge. This therefore pre-sup- 
poses that by the action of ajfiana, pure consciousness or being 
is in a state of diverse kinds of modifications. In spite of 
the cit underlying all this diversified objective world which is 
but the transformation of ignorance (ajfiana), the former cannot 
manifest itself by itself, for the creations being of ignorance 
they are but sustained by modifications of ignorance. The 
diversified objects of the world are but transformations of 
the principle of ajfiana which is neither real nor unreal. It 
is the nature of ajfiana that it veils its own creations. Thus 
on each of the objects created by the ajfiSna by its creating 
{viks^) capacity there is a veil by its veiling {avaratut) capacity. 
But when any object comes in direct touch with antahkarana 
through the senses the antahkarana becomes transformed into 
the form of the object, and this leads to the removal of the veil 
on that particular ajfiana form — the object, and as the self- 
shining cit is shining through the particular ajflina state, we 
have what is call^ the perception of the thing. Though there is 
in reality no such distinction as the inner and the outer yet the 
ajfiana has created such illusory distinctions as individual souls 
and the external world of objects the distinctions of time, space, 

^ Vedanta does not regard manas (mind) as a sense (indriya). The same antah- 
kara^ai according to its diverse functions, is called manas, buddhi, ahaipkara, and 
citta. In its functions as doubt it is called manas, as originating definite cognitions it 
is called buddhi. As presenting the notion of an ego in consciousness ahaqikira, and 
as producing memory citta. These four represent the different modifications or states 
(vrtti) of the same entity (which in itself is but a special kind of modification of 
ajfl&na as antahkarana). 
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etc. and veiled these forms. Perception leads to the temporary 
and the partial breaking of the veil over specific ajflSna forms 
so that there is a temporary union of the cit as underlying the 
subject and the object throt^h the broken veil. Perception on 
the subjective side is thus defined as the union or undifferentia* 
tion (oiAeda) of the subjective consciousness with the objective 
consciousness comprehending the sensible objects through the 

bhinnatvatn tattaddkdrwuisc^aveuchinne^hinas^a tattadan^e prci- 
tyaksaivam). This union in perception means that the objective 
has at that moment no separate existence from the subjective 
consciousness of the perceiver. The consciousness manifesting 
through the antahkarana is called jivasaksi. 

Inference {anutndna), according to VedSnta, is made by our 
notion of concomitance {vyaptijHand) between two things, acting 
through specific past impressions {saniskdrd). Thus when I see 
smoke on a hill, my previous notion of the concomitance of smoke 
with fire becomes roused as a subconscious impression, and I 
infer that there is fire on the hill. My knowledge of the hill and 
the smoke is by direct perception. The notion of concomitance 
revived in the subconscious only establishes the connection be- 
tween the smoke and the fire. The notion of concomitance is 
generated by the perception of two things together, when no 
case of the failure of concomitance is known {yyabhicdrdjHdna) 
r^arding the subject. The notion of concomitance being alto- 
gether subjective, the Vedantist does not emphasize the necessity 
of perceiving the concomitance in a large number of cases {bhit- 
yodarianam sakfddar&anam veti viseso nddarantyah). Vedanta is 
not anxious to establish any material validity for the inference, 
but only subjective and formal validity. A single perception of 
concomitance may in certain cases generate the notion of the 
concomitance of one thing with another when no contradictory 
instance is known. It is immaterial with the Vedanta whether this 
concomitance is experienced in one case or in hundreds of cases. 
The method of agreement in presence is the only form of con- 
comitance iawocyemydpti) that the Vedanta allows. So the 
Vedanta discards all the other kinds of inference that Nyaya 
supported, viz. anvayavyatireki (by joining agreement in pre- 
sence with agreement in absence), kevaldnvayi (by universal agree- 
ment where no test could be applied of agreement in absence) and 
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kevalavyatireki (by universal agreement in absence). Vedanta 
advocates three premisses, viz. (i) pratijHa (the hill is fiery); 
(2) hetu (because it has smoke) and (3) dfsfanta (as in the 
kitchen) instead of the five propositions that Nyaya maintained^ 
Since one case of concomitance is regarded by Vedanta as 
being sufficient for making an inference it holds that seeing the 
one case of appearance (silver in the conch-shell) to be false, 
we can infer that all things (except Brahman) are false {Brak- 
nutbhitmam sarvam mithya Brahmabhitmatvat yedevam tadevam 
yathd iukUrUpyam). First premiss {pratijfia) all else excepting 
Brahman is false; second premiss {hetu) since all is different from 
Brahman; third premiss {dr^fanta) whatever is so is so as the 
silver in the conch*. 

Atman, JTva, X 4 vara, EkajTvavftda and Df^fisntivftda. 

We have many times spoken of truth or reality as self- 
luminous {svqyamprakdSd). But what does this mean? Vedanta 
defines it as that which is never the object of a knowing act but 
is yet immediate and direct with us {aoedyatve sati aparoksavya- 
vahdre^ogyaivam). Self-luminosity thus means the capacity of 
being ever present in all our acts of consciousness without in any 
way being an object of consciousness. Whenever anything is 
described as an object of consciousness, its character as constitu- 
ting its knowability is a quality, which may or may not be present 
in it, or may be present at one time and absent at another. 
This makes it dependent on some other such entity which can 
produce it or manifest it. Pure consciousness differs from all its 
objects in this that it is never dependent on anything else for 
its manifestation, but manifests all other objects such as the jug, 
the cloth, etc. If consciousness should require another conscious- 
ness to manifest'lt, then that might again require another, and 
that another, and so on ad infinitum {anavasthd). If conscious- 
ness did not manifest itself at the time of the object-manifestation, 
then even on seeing or knowing a thing one might doubt if he 
had seen or known it It is thus to be admitted that conscious- 
ness {anudhoti) manifests itself and thereby maintains the ap- 

* Vedanta would have either pratijAS, hetu and udihaiaaa, or udiharaaa, npanaya 
and n i g a m a n a , and not all the five of Nyfiya, viz. pratijfii, hetu, udfiharafa, npanaya 
and nigamana. 

* Vedantic notions of the pramfiaa of upamina, arthapatti, fabda and annpalabdhi, 
being similar to theWImfimat view, do not require to be treated here separately. 
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pe&rance of all our world experience. This goes directly against 
the jflStatS theory of Kumarila that consciousness was not im- 
mediate but was only inferable from the manifesting quality 
{jHdtatS) of objects when they are known in consciousness. 

Now VedSnta sstys that this self-luminous pure consciousness 
is the same as the self. For it is only self which is not the object 
of any knowledge and is yet immediate and ever present in 
consciousness. No one doubts about his own self, because it 
is of itself manifested along with all states of knowledge. The 
self itself is the revealer of all objects of knowledge, but is 
never itself the object of knowledge, for what appears as the 
perceiving of self as object of knowledge is but association 
comprehended under the term ahamkara (ego). The real self is 
identical with the pure manifesting unity of all consciousness. 
This real self called the atman is not the same as the jiva or 
individual soul, which passes through the diverse experiences 
of worldly life. I^vara also must he distinguished from this 
highest atman or Brahman. We have already seen that many 
Vedintists draw a distinction between maya and avidya. Maya 
is that aspect of ajflana by which only the best attributes 
are projected, whereas avidya is that aspect by which impure 
qualities are projected. In the former aspect the functions are 
more of a creative, generative (vikfepa) type, whereas in the latter 
veiling {avara^) characteristics are most prominent. The rela- 
tion of the cit or pure intelligence, the highest self, with maya and 
avidya (also call^ ajftana) was believed respectively to explain the 
phenomenal ISvara and the phenomenal jiva or individual. This 
relation is conceived in two ways, namely as upadhi or pratibimba, 
and avaccheda. The conception of pratibimba or reflection is 
like the reflection of the sun in the water where the image, 
though it has the same brilliance as the sun, yet undergoes 
the effect of the impurity and movements of the water. The 
sun remains ever the same in its purity untouched by the 
impurities from which the image sun suffers. The sun may 
be the same but it may be reflected in different kinds of 
water and yield different kinds of images possessing different 
characteristics and changes which though unreal yet phenome- 
nally have all the appearance of reality. The other conception 
of the relation is that ^en we speak of akasa (space) in the jug 
or of qkaita in the rema. The Ska^ in reality does not suffer 
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any modification in being within jug or within the room. In 
reality >t is all-pervasive and is neither limited {pvachiima) 
within the jug or the room, but is yet conceived as being limited 
by the jug or by the room. So long as the jug remains, the 
ikaia limited within it will remain as separate from the akSia 
limited within the room. 

Of the Vedantists who accept the reflection anal<^;y the fol- 
lowers of NrsimhaSrama think that when the pure cit is reflected 
in the maya, I^vara is phenomenally produced, and when in the 
avidya the individual or jiva. SarvajflStmS however does not 
distinguish between the maya and the avidya, and thinks that 
when the cit is reflected in the avidya in its total aspect as cause, 
we get I^vara, and when reflected in the antahkarana — a product 
of the avidyS — ^we have jlva or individual soul. 

JIva or individual means the self in association with the ego 
and other personal experiences, Le. phenomenal self, which feels, 
suffers and is affected by world-experiences. In jiva also three 
stages are distinguished ; thus when during deep sleep the antah- 
karana is submerged, the self perceives merely the ajflina and the 
jiva in this state is called prajfia or anandamaya. In the dream- 
state the self is in association with a subtle body and is called 
taijasa. In the awakened state the self as associated with a 
subtle and gross body is called viiva. So also the self in its pure 
state is called Brahman, when associated with mSyi it is called 
livara, when associated with the fine subtle element of matter as 
controlling them, it is called hiranyagarbha; when with the gross 
elements as the ruler or controller of them it is called virSt 
puru^ 

The jiva in itself as limited by its avidya is often spoken of 
as paramarthika (real), when manifested through the sense and 
the ego in the waking states as vyavaharika (phenomenal), and 
when in the dream states as dream-self, prStibhasika (illusory). 

Prakaiatma and his followers think that since ajfiana is one 
there cannot be two separate reflections such as jiva and livara; 
but it is better to admit that jiva is the imr^ of ISvara in the 
ajflSna. The totality of Brahma-cit in association with ma3ra is 
I&vara, and this when again reflected through the ajflSna gives 
us the jiva. The manifestation of the jiva is in the antahkarana 
as states of knowle<^e. The jiva thus in reality is ISvara and 
apart from jiva and Ilvara there is no other separate existence of 
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Brahma>caitanya. Jiva being the image of ISvara is thus de- 
pendent on him, but when the limitations of jIva are removed 
by right knowledge, the jiva is the same Brahman it always was. 

Those who prefer to conceive the relation as being of the 
avaccheda type hold that reflection (pratibimba) is only possible 
of things which have colour, and therefore jiva is cit limited (avac- 
chinna) by the antahkarana (mind). I^vara is that which is be- 
yond it; the diversity of antahkaranas accounts for the diversity 
of the jivas. It is easy however to see that these discussions are 
not of much fruit from the point of view of 'philosophy in deter- 
mining or comprehending the relation of ISvara and jiva. In the 
Vedanta system I^vara has but little importance, for he is but a 
phenomenal being; he may be better, purer, and much more 
powerful than we, but yet he is as much phenomenal as any of 
us. The highest truth is the self, the redity, the Brahman, and 
both jiva and livara are but illusory impositions on it. Some 
Vedantists hold that there is but one jiva and one body, and 
that all the world as well as all the jivas in it are merely his 
ims^nings. These dream jivas and the dream world will 
continue so long as that super-jiva continues to undergo his 
experiences; the world-appearance and all of us imaginary 
individuals, run our course and salvation is as much imaginary 
salvation as our world-experience is an im^inary experience of 
the imaginary jivas. The cosmic jiva is alone the awakened jiva 
and all the rest are but his imaginings. This is known as the 
doctrine of ekajiva (one-soul). 

The opposite of this doctrine is the theory held by some 
Vedantists that there are many individuals and the world-appear- 
ance has no permanent illusion for all people, but each person 
creates for himself his own illusion, and there is no objective 
datum which forms the common ground for the illusory percep- 
tion of all people; just as when ten persons see in the darkness a 
rope and having the illusion of a snake there, run away, and 
agree in their individual perceptions that they have ail seen 
the same snake, though each really had his own illusion and 
there was no snake at all. According to this view the illusory 
perception of each happens for him subjectively and has no 
corresponding objective phenomena as its ground. This must 
be distinguished from the normal Vedinta view which holds 
that objectively phenomena are also happening, but that these 
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are illusory only in the sense that they will not last permanently 
and have thus only a temporary atid relative existence in com- 
parison with the truth or reality which is ever the same constant 
and unchangeable entity in all our perceptions and in all world- 
appearance. According to the other view phenomena are not 
objectively existent but are only subjectively imagined; so that 
the jug I see had no existence before I happened to have the 
perception that there was the jug; as soon as the jug illusion 
occurred to me I said that there was the jug, but it did not exist 
before. As soon as I had the perception there was the illusion, 
and there was no other reality apart from the illusion. It is there- 
fore called the theory of drstismtivada, i.e. the theory that the 
subjective perception is the creating of the objects and that there 
are no other objective phenomena apart from subjective per- 
ceptions. In the normal Vedanta view however the objects of 
the world are existent as phenomena by the sense-contact with 
which the subjective perceptions are created. The objective 
phenomena in themselves are of course but modifications of ajfiana, 
but still these phenomena of the ajfiana are there as the common 
ground for the experience of all. This therefore has an objec- 
tive epistemology whereas the drstisrstivada has no proper 
epistemology, for the experiences of each person are determined 
by his own subjective avidya and previous impressions as modi- 
fications of the avidya. The dratisrstivada theory approaches 
nearest to the Vijfianavada Buddhism, only with this difference 
that while Buddhism does not admit of any permanent being 
Vedanta admits the Brahman, the permanent unchangeable 
reality as the only truth, whereas the illusory and momentary 
perceptions are but impositions on it. 

The mental and physical phenomena are alike in this, that 
both are modifica^ons of ajfiana. It is indeed difficult to 
comprehend the nature of ajfiana, though its presence in con- 
sciousness can be perceived, and though by dialectic criticism 
all our most well-founded notions seem to vanish away and 
become self-contradictory and indefinable. Vedanta explains 
the reason of this difficulty as due to the fact that all these 
indefinable forms and names can only be experienced as modes 
of the real, the self-luminous. Our innate error which we con- 
tinue from beginningless time consists in this, that the real in 
its full complete. light is ever hidden from us, and the glimpse 
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that we get of it is always through manifestations of forms 
and names; these phenomenal forms and names are undefinable, 
incomprehensible, and unknowable in themselves, but under 
certain conditions they are manifested by the self-luminous real, 
and at the time they are so manifested they seem to have a 
positive being which is undeniable. This positive being is only 
the highest being, the real which appears as the being of those forms 
and names^ A lump of clay may be moulded into a plate or a 
cup, but the plate-form or the cup-form has no existence or being 
apart from the being of the clay; it is the being of the clay that 
is imposed on the diverse forms which also then seem to have 
being in themselves. Our illusion thus consists in mutually mis- 
attributing the characteristics of the unreal forms — the modes of 
ajflana and the real being. As this illusion is the mode of all our 
experience and its very essence, it is indeed difficult for us to 
conceive of the Brahman as apart from the modes of ajflana. 
Moreover such is the nature of ajflanas that they are knowable 
only by a false identification of them with the self-luminous 
Brahman or atman. Being as such is the highest truth, the 
Brahman. The ajflana states are not non-being in the sense of 
nothing of pure negation {abhdvd), but in the sense that they are 
not being. Being that is the self-luminous illuminates non-being, 
the ajflflna, and this illumination means nothing more than a 
false identification of being with non-being. The forms of ajflana 
if they are to be known must be associated with pure conscious- 
ness, and this association means an illusion, superimposition, and 
mutual misattribution. But apart from pure consciousness these 
cannot be manifested or known, for it is pure consciousness alone 
that is self-luminous. Thus when we try to know the ajflana 
states in themselves as apart from the atman we fall in a dilemma, 
for knowledge means illusory superimposition or illusion, and 
when it is not knowledge thq^ evidently cannot be known. Thus 
apart from its being a factor in our illusory experience no other 
kind of its existence is known to us. If ajflana had been a non- 
entity altc^ether it could never come at all, if it were a positive 
entity then it would never cease to be; the ajflSna thus is a 
mysterious cat^ory midway between being and non-being and 
in eveiy way; and it is on account of this that it is 
called tattvdHyatvabf^dm tmirvacya or undefinable and undeter- 
minable either as real or unreal. It is real in the sense that it is 
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a necessary postulate of our phenomenal experience and unreal 
in its own nature, for apart from its connection with consciousness 
it is incomprehensible and undeiinable. Its forms even while they 
are manifested in consciousness are self-contradictory and in- 
comprehensible as to their real nature or mutual relation, and 
comprehensible only so far as they are manifested in conscious- 
ness, but apart from these no rational conception of them can be 
formed. Thus it is impossible to say an}^hing about the ajfiSna 
(for no knowledge of it is possible) save so far as manifested in 
consciousness and depending on this the DmtismtivSdins asserted 
that our experience was inexplicably produced under the influence 
of avidyS and that beyond that no objective common ground 
could be admitted. But though this has the general assent of 
VedSnta and is irrefutable in itself, still for the sake of explain- 
ing our common sense view {pratikarmavyavasatha) we may 
think that we have an objective world before us as the common 
fleld of experience. We can also imagine a scheme of things and 
operations by which the phenomenon of our experience may be 
interpreted in the light of the Vedanta metaphysics. 

The subject can be conceived in three forms: firstly as the 
Stman, the one highest reality, secondly as jiva or the atman as 
limited by its psychosis, when the psychosis is not difle^ntiated 
from the atman, but atman is r^arded as identical with the psy- 
chosis thus appearing as a living and knowing being, as jwasdkfi or 
perceiving consciousness, or the aspect in which the jIva compre- 
hends, knows, or experiences ; thirdly the antahkarana psychosis or 
mind which is an inner centre or bundle of avidya manifesta- 
tions, just as the outer world objects are exterior centres of 
avidya phenomena or objective entities. The antabkarana is not 
only the avidya capable of supplying all forms to our present ex- 
periences, but it also contains all the tendencies and modes of 
past impressions of experience in this life or in past lives. The 
antahkarana is always turning the various avidya modes of it into 
the jivasaksi (jiva in its aspect as illuminating mental states), and 
these are also immediately manifested, made known, and trans- 
formed into experience. .These avidya states of the antahkarana 
are called its vrttis or states. The specific peculiarity of the vrtti- 
ajftSnas is this that only in these forms can they be superimposed 
upon pure consciousness, and thus be interpreted as states of con- 
sciousness and have their indefiniteness or cover removed. The 
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forms of ajftana remain as indefinite and hidden or veiled only 
so long as they do not come into relation to these vrttis of antah- 
karana, for the ajftana can be destroyed by the cit only in the 
form of a vrtti, while in all other forms the ajftana veils the cit 
from manifestation. The removal of ajftana-vrttis of the antah* 
karana or the manifestation of vrtti-jftana is nothing but this, that 
the antahkarana states of avidya are the only states of ajftana 
which can be superimposed upon the self-luminous atman 
{adhydsa^ false attribution). The objective world consists of the 
avidya phenomena with the self as its background.* Its objectivity 
consists in this that avidya in this form cannot be superimposed 
on the self-luminous cit but exists only as veiling the cit. These 
avidya phenomena may be regarded as many and diverse, but in 
all these forms they serve only to veil the cit and are beyond con- 
sciousness. It is only when they come in contact with the avidya 
phenomena as antahkarana states that they coalesce with the 
avidya states and render themselves objects of consciousness or 
have their veil of avarana removed. It is thus assumed that in 
ordinary perceptions of objects such as jug, etc. the antahkarana 
goes out of the man’s body (Jarzramadkydt) and coming in 
touch with the jug becomes transformed into the same form, 
and as soon as this transformation takes place the cit which 
is always steadily shining illuminates the jug-form or the jug. 
The jug phenomena in the objective world could not be mani- 
fested (though these were taking place on the background of 
the same self-luminous Brahman or atman as forms of the highest 
truth of my subjective consciousness) because the ajftana pheno- 
mena in these forms serve to veil their illuminator, the self-lumin- 
ous. It was only by coming into contact with these phenomena 
that the antahkarana could be transformed into corresponding 
states and that the illumination dawned which at once revealed 
the antahkarana states and the objects with which these states or 
vrttis had coalesced. The consciousness manifested through the 
vrttis alone has the power of removing the ajftana veiling the 
cit. Of course there are no actual distinctions of inner or outer, 
or the cit within me and the cit without me. These are only of 
appearance and due to avidya. And it is only from the point of 
view of appearance that we suppose that knowledge of objects 
can only dawn when the inner cit and the outer cit unite together 
through the antahkaranavrtti, which makes the external objects 
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translucent as it were by its own .translucence, removes the ajftina 
which was veiling the external self-luminous cit and revesds the 
object phenomena by the vety union of the cit as reflected 
through it and the cit as underlying the object phenomena The 
pratyaksa-pramS or right knowledge by perception is the dt, the 
pure consciousness, reflected through the vrtti and identical with 
the cit as the background of the object phenomena revealed by 
it. From the relative point of view we may thus distinguish three 
consciousnesses: (1) consciousness as the background of objec- 
tive phenomena, (2) consciousness as the background of the jiva 
or pramSta, the individual, (3) consdousness reflected in the vrtti 
of the antahkarana; when these three unite perception is efiected. 

Prama or right knowledge means in Vedanta the acquire- 
ment of such new knowledge as has not been contradicted by 
experience {abddhita). There is thus no absolute definition of 
truth. A knowledge acquired can be said to be true only so long 
as it is not contradicted. Thus the world appearance though it 
is very true now, may be rendered false, when this is contradicted 
by right knowledge of Brahman as the one reality. Thus the 
knowledge of the world appearance is true now, but not true 
absolutely. The only absolute truth is the pure consdousness 
which is never contradicted in any experience at any time. The 
truth of our world-knowledge is thus to be tested by finding out 
whether it will be contradicted at any stage of world experience 
or not. That which is not contradicted by later experience is to 
be regarded as true, for all world knowledge as a whole will be 
contradicted when Brahma-knowledge is realized. 

The inner ex^riences of pleasure and pain also are gene- 
rated by a false identification of antahkarana transformations as 
pleasure or pain with the self, by virtue of which are gene- 
rated the perc^tions, " I am happy,” or " I am sorry.” In con- 
tinuous perception of anything for a certain time as an object 
or as pleasure, etc. the mental state or vrtti is said to last in the 
same way all the while so long as any other new form is not 
taken up by the antahkarana for the acquirement of any new 
knowledge. In such cases when I infer that there Ls fire on the 
hill that I see, the hill is an object of perception, for the antah- 
karana vftti is one with it, but that there is fire in it is a matter 
of inference, for the anta^arana vrtti cannot be in touch with the 
fire; so in the same experience there ma}( be two modes of 
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mental modification, as perception in seeing the hill, and as 
inference in inferring the fire in the hill. In cases of acquired 
perception, as when on seeing sandal wood I think that it is 
odoriferous sandal wood, it is pure perception so far as the iga nd al 
wood is concerned, it is inference or memory so far as I assert it 
to be odoriferous. Vedanta does not admit the existence of the 
relation called samavdya (inherence) or jiti (class notion) ; and 
so does not distinguish perception as a class as distinct from the 
other class called inference, and holds that both perception and 
inference are but different modes of the transformations of the 
antahkarana reflecting the cit in the corresponding vrttis. The 
perception is thus nothing but the cit manifestation in the antah* 
karana vrtti transformed into the form of an object with which it is 
in contact Perception in its objective aspect is the identity of 
the cit underlying the object with the subject, and perception in 
the subjective aspect is regarded as the identity of the subjective 
cit with the objective cit. This identity of course means that 
through the vrtti the same reality subsisting in the object and 
the subject is realized, whereas in inference the thing to be in- 
ferred, being away from contact with antahkarana, has apparently 
a different reality from that manifested in the states of conscious- 
ness. Thus perception is regarded as the mental state represent- 
ing the same identical reality in the object and the subject by 
antahkarana contact, and it is held that the knowledge produced 
by words (e.g. this is the same Devadatta) referring identically 
to the same thing which is seen (e.g. when I see Devadatta 
before me another man says this is Devadatta, and the know- 
ledge produced by “this is Devadatta” though a verbal {Sdbda) 
knowledge is to be regarded as perception, for the antahkarana 
vrtti is the same) is to be regarded as perception or pratyaksa. 
The content of these words (this is Devadatta) being the same 
as the perception, and there being no new relationing knowledge as 
represented in the proposition “this is Devadatta” involving the 
unity of two terms “ this " and “ Devadatta ” with a copula, but 
only the indication of one whole as Devadatta under visual per- 
ception already experienced, the knowledge proceeding from 
“this is Devadatta” is regarded as an example of nirvikalpa 
knowledge. So on the occasion of the rise of Brahma-conscious- 
ness when the preceptor instructs “thou art Brahman” the 
knowledge proceeding from the sentence is not savikalpa, for 
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though grammatically there- a«« two ideas and a copula, yet 
from the point of view of intrinsic significance {tat^arya) one 
identical reality only is indicated. Vedanta does not distinguish 
nirvikalpa and savikalpa in visual perception, but only in ^abda 
perception as in cases referred to above. In all such cases the 
condition for nirvikalpa is that the notion conveyed 1^ the 
sentence should be one whole or one identical reality, whereas 
in savikalpa perception we have a combination of difleient 
ideas as in the sentence, "the king's man is coming” {yajapurufa 
Ogacchati). Here no identical reality is signified, but what is 
signified is the combination of two or three different concepts*. 

It is not out of place to mention in this connection that 
VedSnta admits all the six pramanas of Kumarila and con* 
aiders like MimSmsa that all knowledge is self-valid {svatak 
pramdtta). But prama has not the same meaning in Vedanta 
as in MimSmsa. There as we remember prama meant the 
knowledge which goaded one to practical action and as such 
all knowledge was prama, until practical experience showed the 
course of action in accordance with which it was found to be 
contradicted. In Vedanta however there is no reference to action, 
but prams means only uncontradicted cognition. To the definition 
of self-validity as given by MimSmsa Vedanta adds another 
objective qualification, that such knowledge can have svatah- 
pramSnya as is not vitiated by the presence of any do$a (cause 
of error, such as defect of senses or the like). VedSnta of course 
does not think like Nyaya that positive conditions (e.g. cor- 
respondence, etc.) are necessary for the validity of knowledge, 
nor does it divest knowledge of all qualifications like the 
Mimamsists, for whom all knowledge is self-valid as such. It 
adopts a middle course and holds that absence of do^ is a neces- 
sary condition Jbr the self-validity of knowledge. It is clear that 
this is a compromise, for whenever an external condition has to 
be admitted, the knowledge cannot be r^arded as self-valid, 
but Vedanta says that as it requires only a nq^tive condition 
for the absence of dosa, the objection does not apply to it, and it 
holds that if it depended on the presence of any positive con- 
dition for proving the validity of knowledge like the NySya, 
then only its theory of self-validity would have been damaged. 
But since it wants only a negative condition, no blame can be 
* See VMntt^ariikCtCta&SikUtiM^i. 
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attnbutcd to its theoty of self- validity. Vedanta was bound to 
follow this slippery middle course, for it could not say that the 
pure cit reflected in consciousness could require anything else 
for establishing its validity, nor could it say that all phenomenal 
forms of knowledge were also all valid, for then the world- 
appearance would come to be valid ; so it held that know- 
ledge could be regarded as valid only when there was no do^ 
present ; thus from the absolute point of view all world-know- 
ledge was false and had no validity, because there was the 
avidyS-dosa, and in the ordinary sphere also that knowledge was 
valid in which there was no do^ Validity (prSm&nya) with 
MimamsS meant the capacity that knowledge has to goad us to 
practical action in accordance with it, but with Vedinta it meant 
correctness to facts and want of contradiction. The absence of 
doM being guaranteed there is nothing which can vitiate the 
correctness of knowledge*. 

VedBnta Theory of lUttsion. 

We have already seen that the Mimamsists had asserted that 
all knowledge was true simply because it was knowledge (yatk- 
drthah sarve vivddaspadibkiltdh yraiycydk pratye^atvdl). Even 
illusions were explained by them as being non-perception of the 
distinction between the thing perceived (e.g. the conch-shell), and 
the thing remembered (e.g. silver). But Vedanta objects to this, 
and asks how there can be non-distinction between a thing which 
is clearly perceived and a thing which is remembered? If it is 
said that it is merely a non-perception of the non-association (i.e. 
non-perception of the fact that this is not connected with silver), 
then also it cannot be, for then it is on either side mere negation, 
and n^ation with Ml mamsS is nothing but the bare presence of the 
locus of negation (e.g. n^ation of jug on the ground is nothing but 
the bare presence of the ground), or in other words non-percep- 
tion of the non-association of “silver” and “this" means barely 
and merely the "silver” and “this.” Even admitting for argu- 
ment’s sake that the distinction between two things or two ideas 
is not perceived, yet merely from such a n^ative aspect no one 
could be tempted to move forward to action (such as stoop- 
ing down to pick up a piece of illusory silver). It is positive 

* See Vtdint^riiJUfd, ^ikkimani, Mmf^raihd end Citmikha on svata^ptk- 
in2^>ya. 
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conviction or perception that can lead a man to actual practical 
movement. If again it is said that it is the general and imperfect 
perception of a thing (which has not been properly differentiated 
and comprehended) before me, which by the memory of silver 
appears to be like true silver before me and this generates the 
movement for picking it up, then this also is objectionable. For 
the appearance of the similarity with real silver cannot lead us 
to behave with the thing before me as if it were real silver. Thus 
I may perceive that gavaya (wild ox) is similar to cow, but despite 
this similarity I am not tempted to behave with the gavaya as 
if it were a cow. Thus in whatever way the MlmiinsS position 
may be defined it fails*. Vedanta thinks that the illusion is 
not merely subjective, but that there is actually a phenomenon 
of illusion as there are phenomena of actual external objects; 
the difference in the two cases consists in this, that the illusion 
is generated by the dosa or defect of the senses etc., whereas the 
phenomena of external objects are not due to such specific dosas. 
The process of illusory perception in Vedanta may be described 
thus. First by the contact of the senses vitiated by dosas a 
mental state as “thisness” with reference to the thing before me 
is generated ; then in the thing as "this” and in the mental state 
of the form of that "this” the cit is reflected. Then the avidya 
(nescience) associated with the cit is disturbed by the presence 
of the dosa, and this disturbance along with the impression of 
silver remembered through similarity is transformed into the 
appearance of silver. There is thus an objective illusory silver 
appearance, as well as a similar transformation of the mental state 
generated by its contact with the illusory silver. These two trans- 
formations, the silver state of the mind and external phenomenal 
illusory silver state, are manifested by the perceiving consciousness 
{sdksicaitanyd). 'There are thus here two phenomenal transforma- 
tions, one in the avidya states forming the illusory objective silver 
phenomenon, and another in the antahkarana-vrtti or mind state. 
But in spite of there being two distinct and separate phenomena, 
their object being the same as the "this” in perception, we have 
one knowledge of illusion. The special feature of this theory of 
illusion is that an indefinable {amrvacaniya-kkydti) illusory silver 
is created in every case where an illusory perception of silver 
occurs. There are three orders of reality in VedSnta, namely the 
* See Vtvaraifi ynmufo-tamgraha aad NyeyamakaroMJ^ on akhyftti tefiiMioii. 
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pSramarthika or absolute, vyecvaharika or practical ordinary 
experience, and prdttbhasika, illusory. The first one represents 
the absolute truth; the other two are false impressions due 
to dosa. The difference between vyavahSrika and pratibhSsika 
is that the do^ of the vyavaharika perception is neither dis- 
covered nor removed until salvation, whereas the do^ of the 
prStibhasika reality which occurs in many extraneous forms (such 
as defect of the senses, sleep, etc.) is perceived in the world of 
our ordinary experience, and thus the pratibhSsika experience 
lasts for a much shorter period than the vyavaharika. But just 
as the vyavaharika world is regarded as phenomenal modifica- 
tions of the ajfiana, as apart from our subjective experience and 
even before it, so the illusion (e.g. of silver in the conch-shell) is 
also regarded as a modification of avidya,an undefinable creation 
of the object of illusion, by the agency of the dosa. Thus in the 
case of the illusion of silver in the conch-shell, indefinable silver 
is created by the dosa in association with the senses, which is 
called the creation of an indefinable {anirvacaniya) silver of illu- 
sion. Here the cit underlying the conch-shell remains the same 
but the avidyi of antahkarana suffers modifications (pariifameC) 
on account of dosa, and thus gives rise to the illusory creation. 
The illusory silver is thus vivartta (appearance) from the point 
of view of the *cit and parinama from the point of view of 
avidya, for the difference between vivartta and parinama is, that 
in the former the transformations have a different reality from 
the cause (cit is different from the appearance imposed on it), 
while in the latter case the transformations have the same reality 
as the transforming entity (appearance of silver has the same 
stuff as the avidya whose transformations it is). But now a 
difficulty arises that if the illusory perception of silver is due to 
a coalescing of the cit underlying the antahkarana-vitti as modi- 
fied by dosa and the object— cit as underlying the “this" before 
me (in the illusion of “this is silver”), then I ought to have the 
experience that “I am silver” like “I am happy” and not that 
“this is silver”; the answer is, that as the coalescing takes place 
in connection with my previous notion as “this,” the form of 
the knowledge also is “this is silver,” whereas in the notion 
“I am happy,” the notion of happiness takes place in connec- 
tion with a previous vrtti of “I." Thus though the coalescing 
of the two “cits” is the same in both cases, yet in one case the 
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knowledge takes the form of “I aiii and in another as "this b” 
according as the previous impression is "I” or "this.” In dreams 
also the dream perceptions are the same as the illusory perc^ 
tion of silver in the conch-shell. There the illusory creations are 
generated through the defects of sleep, and these creations are 
imposed upon the cit. The dream experiences cannot be r^arded 
merely as memory-products, for the perception in dream is in the 
form that "I see that I ride in the a:r on chariots, etc.” and not 
that “ I remember the chariots." In the dream state all the srases 
are inactive, and therefore there is no separate objective cit there, 
but the whole dream experience with all characteristics of space, 
time, objects, etc. is imposed upon the cit The objection that 
since the imposition is on the pure cit the imposition ought to 
last even in waking sts^s, and that the dream experiences ought 
to continue even in waking life, does not hold; for in the waking 
stages the antahkarana is being constantly transformed into dif- 
ferent states on the expiry of the defects of sleep, etc., which were 
causing the dream cognitions. This is called nivftti (negation) 
as distinguished from bddha (cessation). The illusory creation of 
dream experiences may still be there on the pure cit, but these 
cannot be experienced any longer, for there being no dosa of 
sleep the antahkarana is active and suffering modifications in 
accordance with the objects presented before us. This is what is 
called nivrtti, for though the illusion is there I cannot experience 
it, whereas badha or cessation occurs when the illusory creation 
ceases, as when on finding out the real nature of the conch-shell 
the illusion of silver ceases, and we feel that this is not silver, this 
was not and will not be silver. When the conch-shell is perceived 
as silver, the silver is felt as a reality, but this feeling of reality 
was not an illusory creation, though the silver was an objective 
illusory creation; fbr the reality in the ^ukti (conch-shell) is trans- 
ferred and felt as belonging to the illusion of silver imposed upon 
it. Here we see that the illusion of silver has two different kinds 
of illusion comprehended in it One is the creation of an inde- 
finable silver {anirvacaniya-rajatotpatti) and the other is the attri- 
bution of the reality belonging to the conch-shell to the illusory 
silver imposed upon it, by which we feel at the time of the illu- 
sion that it is a reality. This is no doubt the anyathakhydti 
form of illusion as advocated by Nyaya. Vedanta admits that 
when two things (^.g. red flower and crystal) are both present 
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before my senses, end I attribute the quality of one to the other 
by illusion (e^j. the illusion that the crystal is red), then the illusion 
is of the form of anyathSkhyati j but if one of the things is not 
present before my senses and the other is, then the illusion is not 
of the anyathSkhyati type, but of the anirvacanlyakhyati type. 
VedSnta could not avoid the former type of illusion, for it be- 
lieved that all appearance of reality in the world-appearance 
was really derived from the reality of Brahman, which was self- 
luminous in all our experiences. The world appearance is an 
illusory creation, but the sense of reality that it carries with it 
is a misattribution {onyathdkhyaH^ of the characteristic of the 
Brahman to it, for Brahman alone is the true and the real, which 
manifests itself as the reality of all our illusory world-experience, 
just as it is the reality of ^ukti that gives to the appearance of 
silver its reality. 

VedSnta Ethics and Vedinta Emancipation. 

Vedanta says that when a duly qualified man takes to the 
study of Vedanta and is instructed by the preceptor — “ Thou 
art that (Brahman),” he attains the emancipating knowledge, 
and the world-appearance becomes for him false and illusory. 
The qualifications necessary for the study of Vedanta are (r) 
that the person having studied all the Vedas with the proper 
accessories, such as grammar, lexicon etc. is in full possession of 
the knowledge of the Vedas,(2)that either in this life or in another, 
he must have performed only the obligatory Vedic duties (such 
as daily prayer, etc. called nitya-karma) and occasionally obli- 
gatory duty (such as the birth ceremony at the birth of a son, 
called naitnittika-karma) and must have avoided all actions for 
the fulfilment of selfish desires {kdmya-karmas, such as the 
performance of sacrifices for going to Heaven) and all pro- 
hibited actions (e.g. murder, etc nisiddha-karma) in such a 
way that his mind is purged of all good and bad actions (no 
karma is generated by the nitya and naimittika-karma, and as 
he has not performed the kamya and prohibited karmas, he has 
acquired no new karma). When he has thus properly purified 
his mind and is in possession of the four virtues or means of 
fitting the mind for Vedanta instruction (called s&dhand) he 
can regard himself as properly qualified for the Vedanta in- 
struction. These virtues are (i) knowledge of what is eternal 
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and what is transient, (2) disinclination to enjoyments of this 
life and of the heavenly life after dfcath, (3) extreme distaste for 
all enjoyments, and anxiety for attaining the means of right know- 
ledge, (4) control over the senses by whidi these are restndned 
from everything but that which aids the attainment of right 
knowledge (<i) having restrained them, the attainment 

of such power that these senses may not again be tempted to- 
wards worldly enjoyments (d) power of bearing extremes 

of heat, cold, etc., (c) employment of mind towards the at- 
tainment of right knowledge, {d) faith in the instructor and 
Upanisads; (5) strong desire to attain salvation. A man pos- 
sessing the above qualities should try to understand correctly 
the true purport of the Upanmds (called Srava^), and by 
arguments in favour of the purport of the Upanisads to 
strengthen his conviction as stated in the Upanisads (called 
maMona) and then by nididhydsana (meditation) which includes 
all the Y(^a processes of concentration, try to realize the truth 
as one. Vedanta therefore in ethics covers the ground of 
Yoga; but while for Yc^a emancipation proceeds from under- 
standing the difference between purusa and prakrti, with Vedanta 
salvation comes by the dawn of right knowledge that Brahman 
alone is the true reality, his own self'. Mimamsa asserts that the 
Vedas do not declare the knowledge of one Brahman to be the 
supreme goal, but holds that all persons should act in accord- 
ance with the Vedic injunctions for the attainment of good 
and the removal of evil. But Vedanta holds that though the 
purport of the earlier Vedas is as Mimamsa has it, yet this 
is meant only for ordinary people, whereas for the elect the 
goal is clearly as the Upanisads indicate it, namely the attain- 
ment of the highest knowledge. The performance of V^dic 
duties is intended only for ordinary men, but yet it was 
believed by many (eg. Vacaspati Misra and his followers) that 
due performance of Vedic duties helped a man to acquire a 
great keenness for the attainment of right knowledge; others 
believed (e.g. Frakaiatma and his followers) that it served to 
brii^ about suitable opportunities by securing good preceptors, 
et& and to remove many obstacles from the way so that it be- 
came easier for a person to attain the desired right knowledge. 

In the acquirenient of ordinary knowledge the ajftSnas re- 
* 5ee. VutlMatara and Adi/aifairaii/uuidcUi, 
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mov^ are only smaller states of ajflSna, whereas when the 
Brahma-knowledge dawns the ajfiSna as a whole is removed. 

rahma-knowledge at the st^[e of its first rise is itself also a 
state of knowledge, but such is its special streng^ that when 
this knowledge once dawns, even the state of knowledge which 
at firet reflects it (and which being a state is itself ajftSna modi- 
fication) is destroyed by it. The state itself being destroyed, 
only the pure infinite and unlimited Brahman shines forth in its 
own true light. Thus it is said that just as fire riding on a piece 
of wood would burn the whole city and after that would bum 
the very same wood, so in the last state of mind the Brahma- 
knowledge would destroy all the illusory world-appearance and 
at last destroy even that final state*. 

The mukti sts^e is one in which the pure light of ^rahman 
as the identity of pure intelligence, being and complete bliss 
shines forth in its unique glory, and all the rest vanishes as 
illusory nothing. As all being of the world-appearance is but 
limited manifestations of that one being, so all pleasures also 
are but limited manifestations of that supreme bliss, a taste 
of which we all can get in deep dreamless sleep. The being 
of Brahman however is not an abstraction from all existent 
beings as the satta (being as class notion) of the naiyiyika, but 
the concrete, the real, which in its aspect as pure consciousness 
and pure bliss is always identical with itself. Being {sai) is pure 
bibs and pure consciousness. What becomes of the avidyS during 
mukti ^emancipation) is as difficult for one to answer as the 
question, how the avidya came forth and stayed during the world- 
appearance. It is best to remember that the category of the 
indefinite avidyii is indefinite as regards its origin, manifestation 
and destruction. VedSnta however believes that even when the 
true knowledge has once been attained, the body may last for a 
while, if the individual’s previously ripened karmas demand it. 
Thus the emancipated person may walk about and behave like 
an ordinary s?ge, but yet he is emancipated and can no longer 
acquire any new karma. As soon as the fruits due to his ripe 
karmas are enjoyed and exhausted, the sage loses his body and 
there will never be any other birth for him, for the dawn of 
perfect knowledge has burnt up for him all budding karmas of 
beginningless previous lives, and he is no longer subject to any 

1 I 
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of the illusions subjective or objective which could make any 
knowledge, action, or feeling possible for him. Such a man is 
called jivanmukta, Le. emancipated while living. For him all 
world>appearance has ceased. He is the one light burning alone 
in himself where everything else has vanished for ever from the 
stage*. 

VedSnta and other Indian Systems. 

Vedanta is distinctly antagonistic to NySya, and most of 
its powerful dialectic criticism is generally directed against it. 
I^hkara himself had bq^n it by showing contradictions and 
inconsistencies in many of the Nyaya conceptions, such as the 
theory of causation, conception of the atom, the relation of sama- 
vSya, the conception of jati, etc.* His followers carried it to still 
greater lengths as is fully demonstrated by the labours of Srlhar^a, 
Citsukha, Madhusudana, etc It was opposed to Mlmanisa so 
far as this admitted the Nyaya-Vaiie$ika cat^ories, but agreed 
with it generally as r^ards the pramanas of anumSna, upamiti, 
arthSpatti, ^abda, and anupalabdhi. It also found a great sup- 
porter in Mlmamsa with its doctrine of the self-validity and self- 
manifesting power of knowledge But it differed from MimSmsa 
in the field of practical duties and entered into many elaborate 
discussions to prove that the duties of the Vedas referred only to 
ordinary men, whereas men of higher order had no Vedic duties 
to perform but were to rise above them and attain the highest 
knowledge, and that a man should perform the Vedic duties 
only so long as he was not fit for Vedanta instruction and 
studies. 

With SSmkhya and Yoga the relation of VedSnta seems to 
be very close. We have already seen that Vedanta had accepted 
all the special meSns of self-purification, meditation, etc, that 
were advocated by Yoga. The main difference between Vedanta 
and Samkhya was this that SStnkhya believed that the stuff of 
which the world consisted was a reality side by side with the 
purusas. In later times Vedanta had compromised so far with 
Sannkhya that it also sometimes described maya as beii^ made 
up of sattva, rajas, and tamas. Vedanta also held that according 
to these three characteristics were formed diverse modifications 

^ See PaflcadaH* 

* See SaAkera’A refutation of Ny&ya, ^nkara4hdiya^ il. ii. 
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of the tn&yS. Thus T^v&ra is believed to possess s tnind of pure 
sattva alone. But sattva, rajas and tamas were accepted in 
Vedinta in the sense of tendencies and not as reals as Satpkhya 
held it. Moreover, in spite of all modifications that may§ was 
believed to pass through as the stuff of the world-appearance, it 
was indefinable and indefinite, and in its nature different from 
what we understand as positive or negative. It was an unsub- 
stantial nothing, a magic entity which had its being only so long 
as it appeared. Prakrti also was indefinable or rather undemon- 
strable as regards its own essential nature apart from its mani- 
festation, but even then it was believed to be a combination of 
positive reals. It was undefinable because so long as the reals 
composing it did not combine, no demonstrable qualities belonged 
to it with which it could be defined. Maya however was unde- 
monstrable, indefinite, and indefinable in all forms; it was a 
separate category of the indefinite. Samkhya believed in the 
personal individuality of souls, while for Vedanta there was only 
one soul or self, which appeared as many by virtue of the m&ya 
transformations. There was an adhyasa or illusion in Samkhya 
as well as in Vedanta ; but in the former the illusion was due 
to a mere non-distinction between prakrti and puru^ or mere 
misattribution of characters or identities, but in Vedanta there 
was not only misattribution, but a false and altogether inde- 
finable creation. Causation with Samkhya meant real transforma- 
tion, but with Vedanta all transformation was mere appearance. 
Though there were so many differences, it is however easy to 
see that probably at the time of the origin of the two systems 
during the Upanisad period each was built up from very similar 
ideas which differed only in tendencies that gradually manifested 
themselves into the present divergences of the two systems. 
Though Sankara laboured hard to prove that the Samkhya 
view could not be found in the Upanisads, we can hardly be 
convinced by his interpretations and arguments. The more 
he argues, the more we are led to suspect that the Samkhya 
thought had its origin in the Upanisads. Sankara and his 
followers borrowed much of their dialectic form of criticism from 
the Buddhists. His Brahman was very much like the 4Qnya 
of Nagarjuna. It is difficult indeed to distinguish between 
pure being and pure non-being as a category. The debts of 
Sankara to the self-luminosity of the Vijftanavada Buddhism 
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can haidly be overestimated. There, seems to be much truth 
in the accusations against Sankara by Vijflana Bhiksu and 
others that he was a hidden Buddhist himself. I am led to 
think that ^aAkara’s philosophy is largely a compound of 
Vijflinavada and ^Qnyavada Buddhism with the Upani^d 
notion of the permanence of self superadded. 
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abhinnalakfa^. anyonyaketuket 145 
abhtAddneKO^ 98 
abhisandakana^ 98 
obkisankharofUiy 96 
43ihkrdnta^ 408 

dbkdia - ^rikalpa - vdsand • vaidtra • niro- 
dka^ 146 
abhdtasya^ 413 
abkyanuj^d^ 301 
abkydsa, 134, 171 
abkyudaya^ 385 
abkyupagimasiddhdnta^ 195 
abrakma^ 193 
Absolutism, 175 
Acchoki, 306 
adnfya, 438 
acintyam^ 435 
Actual, 375 

adkarma^ 56, 197, 198, i8x, 38511., 393, 
316, 333, 403, 404 
aakarmdstikdya^ 195 
odhikaraifaHddkdnta^ 395 
adkikdribhedot 30 m. 
adhikdfi^ 3 

adkiffkdna, 446, 449, 45 45^ 
adkivacdnd saddd, 96 
199 


odkvaHt 311 

adkyavasdya^ 40911., 41011., 413 
adkydsa, 481, 493 
adkydimat 38 n . 
adhydtmauidyd^ 377, 378 
Adhydyas, 70, 433 
Aditi, 33 

73, 305, 383, 383, 384, 393, 317, 

3*«. 3*3. 3*4. 3*7. 3»3. 4*5. 45* 
adr/fakdraffokat 391 
aarftakdritam^ 393 
advaitat 433, 43^, 43^, 436, 439 
Advaiiabt^kmastddku 410, 49011. 
Advaitasiddku 67, 430, 444 if., 456 m, 
Advaitasiddkistddhdntasdra^ 430 
advaya^ 436 
advayamajdtim^ 433 
advayaidt 436 
Advayatdfitka, 3811. 

Affliction, 301 
Afflictions, 359 
Aggregate, 93, 94. **3. 3*7 
Aggregates. 89, 144, 333 
Aggregation, 345, 147, 351, 36311. 

Agni, 13, 16, 17, 37 
Agnostics, 106 
^^aydnat 434 
agrdhyam, 435 
agrkUagrdhitvam^ 388 
aham, 385, 457 

akamkdra^ 313, 31 a, 3 16, 335, 336, 348, 
349, 350, 353, *0*. *76. 30*. 457. 45®. 
460, 461 

ahimsdy 300, 336, 370 
Ahi’pati, 331 

Ahirbudknya Samkitd^ 319, 330, 33 1 
dkirikay 100 

Aitareya, 3811., 30, 39, 57, 43*'*- 
Aitareya-Arai^yaka^ 36 
Aitareya school, 30 
aUikya^ 398, 304, 333 if. 
aja, 437 

Ajat^tru, 33, 34 

Iditakeu^mbali, 80 
ajlva, 188, 195 

aJHdna, 103, 449, 450, 45*. 453. 454» 
455. 45®. 457. 45®. 4^. 4W, 4®5. 4®7. 
468. 4®9. 47*. 481. 487. 49* 
aJddna’COHSciousmss^ ^58 
ajddna^pkenomenat 461 

Sanskrit and P&li 
are in italics with a 


The words are arranged in the order of the English ^phabet. 
technical terms and words are in small italics; names of > 
camtal. English words and other names arc in Roman with a capital, ^ttm «n A 
diwritical marks come after ordinary ones. But throughout the bo^ of the 

of Vedic works are in Roman with a capital, as a mark or respect for their 

supposed revealed character. 
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ajUdnas^ 490 
aJIUnaiffa^ ^5 
ajdUtna ^ Vfttt ^ 481 
aJAdtasattvdbhyupagamdt^ 45a 
Akha^dftnanda, 419 

akhylUu 161 If., 303, 384, 385, 386, 486 If. 
akiUcanatd^ aoa 
akUifa, 969 
Akfainald^ a8if. 

Ak^apSda, 63, 71, *79, 306, 309 

^^f, a8if. 
alakfaifa^ 495 
alakfa^mf 91511. 
alaukika , 341 
alaukika sannikar$ay 341 
aldtaldnti ^ 494, 496 
Alberuni, 933, 934. 935, 937 
Alchemj^, 935 
a/fiilfd, 917, 949 
aloka ^ 198 

Amalananda, 86if., ii4if., 418, 419 
Amaradasa, 419 
amhhas^ 99011. 

Amitdyurdhydnasutra^ 195 m. 
amofodharma, 159 
Amrfattdda^ 9811., 998 
anahkibhava^ 990 m. 
anadhi^ta^ 471 
anadhigatddhigantr^ 410, 413 
anadbyavasdya, 33911. 
anaiMlfUika^hetu^ 344 
anantadariana^ 189, 907, 938 
Anantadeva, 371 

anantadharmdtmakam vastUy 176 
anantajHdna^ 189, 907, 938 
anantasukha^ 189, 938 
anantavirya^ 171, 189, 907, 938 
anapadeia^ 989 
nnarthadan^t 900 
Anatomical, 103 
anavas/hdf 160 ft; 438 
anaoasthd {aprdmdnikt)^ 31911. 
anavasihd (prdmdnikt)^ 319^* 
anddi, 453 

anddibhdvarupatve sati indnanivartya- 
tvam, 459 

anddikdla-prapadcorvdsandhetukanca ,145 

andgdmi magga^ 100 

an&srafva^ 133 

andtha, 145 

andimat 145 

andtmatvay 445 

andkatdmisra^ 990 if. 

anekdnta^ 1^$ 

anekdntavdda, 175 

anekdrthamandndrtham^ 496 if. 

animittay 300 

anirodhamanutpddam^ 495 if. 

Aniruddha, 919, 999 
aniruddkam anutpannam ^ 149 
anirvaianiya ^ 487 
anirvacanlyakhydii ^ 486,. 4^ 
anirvaca / ifyaraiatopatii ^ 488 


inirvdtyavddut 461 
9«fir^a, 1 19 If., 145 
inityatdt 901 
annamaya, 46 
annaniaya kofa^ do 
AnnapUiyfdi 98 if. 

Annihilation, 108, 109, 11 4, 135, 983 
anottapa^ 100 
Anquetil Duperron, 39 
anrta^ 193 

antahkaraifa^ 999, 457, 458, 460, 46 1> 
479, 481, 489, 483, 487, 488 
ofttoAkarana vrit$\ 481, 489, 483, 486, 
48’7 

AnfakfdadaJds, 171 
autardbkava, 119 if. 
antardya, 193 
antardya-karma^ 191 
antarvydpHt 157, 186, 346 
Antarvydptisamarthana^ 156, 346 if. 
antary dmifit 48 
Antecedent, 465, 466 
anut 196 

anubhavat 97, 459 
anubhdgat 194 
anubhutU 416 
anubrata, 900 
anudbkdta, 959 
anudbhdtardpavattva^ 990 if. 
anumdna, 155, 30911., 308, 343, 346, 353, 
383. 389. 39®«-» 393» 397. 409 «•» 4i*r 
499 

anumeya, 348 
anumiti^ 346, 355 
anumitikaratfa, 346 

anupalabdhi^ 33$ n,, 397, 398, 399, 455, 
471. 49* 

anupalambkah^ 350 
anupasamhdrin^ 361 
*3^ 

ahgas, 

angulitva^ 165 

Anguttara Ntkdya^ 83, 111 if. 

anuy i8py 301, 314, 393 

anupartmdna^ 3^4 ^*1 3^^ 

anuprekfd^ 195 

anusandhdnOf 350 

anusmrii mrdeia, 124 

anussdtt\ 102 

anuftkiti, 16311. 

anuttubh, 91811. 

anut/amdmbhaSf 220 n, 

AnuttaraupapdtikadaidSi 171 

anuvyavasdya, 343 

Anuyogadvdra^ 171 

anvaya, 353 

anvaya-uyatireka^ 347 

anvayavyatirekit 353 

anvayavvdptif 258, 346 

anvitdbkiaddnavdda^ 396 

anyath&khydiU 961, 384, 385, 488, 489 

anyathdsiddhi^ 322 if. 

anyatkdsiddhiidnyasya^ 390 
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anyahfobhdvand ^ aoi 
anxdpohah ^ 115 

anycnydhhdva ^ 359* 461, 4<^4 

anymyHiraya^ 304, 4^0 

«/. 6*. *5«» »55. «95. 3*o.3*3.3*4f3«3» 

3«4» 3«8. 3«9 
apadUna^ 83 
apadeia^ 389, 303, 350 
apadhydna ^ 100 
aparajdiiy 317 
aparaiailas^ iii 
aparaiva, 316 
apdfigraha, 199, 336, 370 
ap-BXom, 353 

apcmarga, 359, 373, 394, 395, 300, 301, 

305 

apekfdhiddhu 305, 314 
apekfdbuddhijanya ^ 391 if. 

Aphorisms, 65 
tf/f , 384 If. 
apoha^ 318 

appanOsamddkt, 103, 103 
apracaritaiunyat&y 149 
aprasiddhat 349 
apraiisamkhydfUrodha^ 13 1 
apr&tndnyom parataht 375 
ap tanmdtra^ 353 
apurva^ 73, 405 
apurva-vidhi^ 404 
Apyayadlk^ita, 418, 430 
ArdhamSgadhi, 171 
ArdhaphMakas, 170 
arhat, 90, 101, 106, 107, I30 
arh€Utva^ 100 
Aristotle, 379 
ArisUnemi, 169 
Arrah, 193 if* 

Arrangement, 364 

Arrowsmith, 18 if. 

artha^ 150, 16311., 40911. 

arthah pr&pitah^ 410 

arthcdtriyll^ 155 if. 

orthctkriy&jMna^ 373 

artkakriydkdritva^iiT, 158, 161, 168, 187, 

309 If. ; changes of meaning of, 155 n. : 

Nyaya-objections to, 159; development 

of the meaning of, 163 n. 
arthakriydkiaiM^ 4cm if. 
arthakriydsiddhi^ 16311. 
arihaknydiakti^ 159 
arthaprak&ia^ 335 
arthapravicaya, 150 
arthaprdpdkatva^ 408 
artkaprdpti^ $03 
arthasahabhdsi^ 114 
arthasiddhU 16311. 

Arthaidstra, 337 
arthavddaj 405 
arthddhigaii^ 153 
arthdnu^patti, 393 

arikapatii, 398, 303, 304, 333 39* > 

393* 471* 49* 

134 

Aiyan people, 15 

D. 


asadrUpa, 397 
asamavdyi, 333 

asamavdyi - Mra ^^ 333, 376, 380 
aiampru ^ Hdta ^ 371 
osamjmHt 190 
asamsJkrtat <34 
asamsK^ta dkarmast 13 1, 134 
Asaiiga, 135, i3g, 14611., i47if*i 151 »•> 
350 4*3 

asankkyeyakalpas^ 136 

45, *93* 443 
asatkalpa^ 4(m n. 
asatkdryavdMt 357, 358, 330 
asatpratipakfa, 344 
asddhdrana^ 361 , 

asdUikdrana-kdrana^ 332 
asdra, 144, 145 
asdsvata^ 109 

Asceticism, 36, 58, 81, 30i, 336 

Ascetics, J, 199 

asi, 45 n. 

astddhay 367 

asiddha-hetu^ 344 

oiito^ 45 If. 

osmadinHftandm^ 387 

asmitd^ 93 If., 33011., 367, 271 

aspariayo ^^ 433 

Assimilation, 335 

Association, 335 

asteya, 199, 3oo, 336, 370 

asthdnay 145 

astikdya^ 189, 195, 197 

asti-ndstu 148 

ajff, 36 

asubhakammatthdna^ 103 
aiara^y 145 
aiaranabkdvandi 303 
A4oka, 83, 157 
aidivaia, 137 
aiukldkrsna^ 73, 366 
A^vagho^, 130, 128, 139, 135, 136, 138, 
147, 161, 166, 167, 380, 40911., 431, 
433; ethics of, 136, 137; ignorance 
and truth, 133; ignorance — manifesta- 
tions of, 133, 134; perfuming theory, 
155; soul as samsdra, 131 ; soul as 
that-ness, 130 
ASvamedha, 14 
Aivapati-kaikeya, 33, 34 
aPvattha, 334 
A4vins, 18 

Aftamakoiasthdnanibcuidhah pudgaltevi* 
niicayah^ 11911. 

A^tasdkasrikd prajddpdramitd, 1 35 if . , 
137 If. 

atadrupapardvrttayoreva^ 160 
atasmimstaditi^ 336 
Atharuaiikhdy 38 n. 

Atharvcdirasy 38 if. 

A/karva- VtdcL^ I 3 , 13, 34, 31, 469; com- 

S lementary to ^ g - Veda ^ 13 
eism, 358 

Atheistic, 330, 331, 333 
Atheistic Saxpkhya, 359 


3 * 
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oHcdra^ loi 

oHsamkfiptaaraniamktibkiht «8i 
oHthisamvibhdgabrata^ 90i 
atindriya^ 15a, 311, 335, 339 
Atom, 491 

Atomic, 313, fl53, 254, 3*3, 401, 4*^; 
combination, 396, 397; doctrine, 980; 
measure, 306 m., 314 size, 999; 
structure, 305, 313 

Atoms, 115, 191, 165, 175, 196, 904, 

«53» *55. *56, *9*. *9*» *97. 
305, 306 M., 31T, 314, 315, 316, 318, 
319, 390, 993. 394, 395, 396, 397, 
3*8. 3*9. 30*. 377. 380, 4«> 

Atri, 913 
attd, 109 
attha kathdt 83 

AtthasdlinS^ 89, 84 85 if., 89, 94, 
97 »., 98 M., i^if. 

Attributes, 165 

atyant & bh & va ^ 360 

audayika, 199 

Aufrecht, 930 

Aulukya dariana^ 305 

Aung, 85 M., 86 m., 90 m., 99 m., iiz'm., 

157 

aupamya^ 309 

AupapdHka^ 171 m. 

au^amika^ 199 

Auran^zeb, 98 n. 

avadhty 191 m., 907 

AvadAuta, 98 m. 

avaktavya^ 180 

avastkdjndna, 458 

a ! U € tsthdparindtna ^ 956 

avas/uivat 498 

Avaiamsakat 198 

avayava, 164, 980, 994, 353, 380 

avayavdvayavif 379 

AvayavinirdkarafM, 165 m., 997 m., 313M., 
380 M. 

avayavt, 164, 997 m., 380 
cevdkidkha^ 934 

€Boidydy 86 m., 90,91, 93M., 111, 199, 
«3«. I3«. 133. »34. «37f >38. 139. *43. 
145, 148, 3J7, «49, 150, 360, 

461, 366, 367, 390, 393, 3W«., 33*'»-» 
443, 453, 457, 460, 468, 469, 481, 486, 
487. 49« 

auidyddofa^ 485 ^ 

avidydkarma^ 139 

avijyd, 86, 99 m., 93, 105, 111; and the 
dsca/ast 99 ; as beginningless, 99 
avij^dsavat 99, 100 
194 

omiHaptikarma^ 194 
am^ptirupa^ 193, 194 
mikatpika^ 337, 338 
tvMibhdvamyama, 156, 35*^* 

195 

atw’oit, 193 
tariiefo^ 946, 953 
wwuddah aviruddhaicot 493 
ovUiAAama, loi 


otiyaAia, 914, 916 
avyapadifyot 495 
(wyavaAdfyam, 495 
Awakening of Faith, 199M. 
ayaugapadya, 3^ 
ayutasfddha, 146, 319 
ayu/anddhdvoyaoa, 380 m. 
qyuiasiddhdvayavabheddnugatab, 939 

Acdra, 17 1 
Acdrdkgasutra, 936 
dcdrya, 433 
ddhibhauHka, ^6^n, 
ddhidaivika, 969 m . 
ddhydtmika, 148, 969 m. 

Aditya, 43 
dgama, 385, 434 
dpdro patikulasaHiid, I 09 
Ajivaica, 79, 80 m., 173 m. 
dkdra, 415 
dkdrdpabandka, 956 

ikoSa, 43, 46, 48, SI, 109, 114, 134, 143, 
H 9 > *75. *97. *98. *99. »03, 313, 353, 
387, 388, 393, 39s, 310, 314, 316, 331, 
3*6. 333. 335. 4*<5; atom, 353, 353 
dkdia tanmdtra, 959 
dkdidstikdya, 195, 198 
dkrti, 998 

dlkyamjMna, 86 m., 151, 139, 136, 137, 
146, 167 
dlocana, 378 
dlocana^jndna, 336 

dnanda, 75, 109, 938, 971, 366, 494, 445 

Anandabodha Bhattarakacarya, 490 

Anandagiri, 418, 433 

dnandamaya dtman, 46 

Ananda^rama, 493 m. 

dnaya, 396 

dfidpdnascUi, 103 

dnvikfiki, 977, 978, 979 

Apastamba, 976 

dpta, 994 

dptavacana, 355 n, 

drambhaka^samyoga, 398 

dramma:^, 96 

drammana-vibhdvaniUfhdne, 89 
Ara^iyakas, 6, I9, 14, 97, 98, 99, 33, 35, 
43; character of, 14; composition of, 
14; fanciful unifications in, 36;, rela- 
tion of, to Upani^s, 14 
drdrendhana, 347 
driyasacca, 101, 111 
Anioi, 33, 34 
Arunika, 98 m. 

*94»-. 304 

Aryadeva, 199 m., 198, 166; hisdoctnne, 

- 1*9 

Aryamulasarvastivada, i 90 m. 
Aryasammitlya, 114 
Aryasarvastivada, i 90 m. 
drya saiya^ 107 
Arya, 919 
Aryasanga, 409 m. 

33* «• 

dsamjddnirodhdt, 150 
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436, 471 

AraiMK, 99» 100, 103; meaning of, 99 ». 
dirova, 9911., 134, 194, 193 
Asrawmndvandt 204 
Ossdsa^ 103 
dsHka, 67 

ftstika-mata, six classes of, 68 
Astika ^tems, karma doctrine of, 7s 
Asttri, 416, 418, 441 
diankdt 186 f». 
diankil-‘firatifedha% 186 if. 
d^rayOf 314, 460 
OMjffdsiddkat 361 
alrtaf 314 
Atmabodha^ 1811. 
atmaikaiva^ 433 
atmakhydH 384, 385 
Atman, 43, 46, 47, 34, 45, 54, 65, 68, 75. 
93. *381 147. *15. «7<5, 

49*. «95i «98» .300. 303. 3"» 3*6. 353. 
360, 4«9> 459*>m 460, 470. 481; as 
vital breath, 46 
Atman, 4811., 31 if. 

Atmatattvaviveka, 307 
dtmavfida, 40Z if. 
atodya, 4^if. 

Atreya-samhitA, 413 
Atreya-samhitA (Carakd^, 499 if. 
Atr^atantra, 413 
AturqpratyAkhyAna, 17111. 

Avara^, 474, 481 
Avara$^hAva, 453 
Avafyaka, 171 
Avirbhuta, 457 

Ayatanaf 85, 88 if., 95, I4i, 147, 149 
AyatanaduArath, 8511. 

Ayuhana, 93 
Ayu^karma, 194 
Aytif, 468 
Ayufka-karma, 191 


Badarikairama, 434 
bahiravabAAsanam, ^yj 
hakirvyApti, 157, i8oif., 346 
bahudkAkr^am taniram, 441 
bahujana', 131 
Babuirutlyas, 114 
Bakvrca, 48 if. 

Baladeva, 70, 306 
bandha, 407 
Baodhayana, 70 

Badaraya^a, ^o, 443, 479, 444, 443, 449, 


bAdhita, 361 
Bfthva, 45 
bAhya, 409 n. 

bAhyabhAvAbhdvopalakfaf^A, 150 

Bfti&ki Gftrgya, 33, 34 
bdlopacArika, 150 
Behar, 308 if. 

Benares, 39, 181 ii., 434 

Bengal, 40, 456, 306, 308 

Bengal Asiatie Society s Journal, 149 1 


Bengali, 40 
Besarh, 173 
Bhadanta, 140 

Bhadrabihu, 170, 181 i86if.» 309 
Bhadrayinikas, ii4 

BhagavadgitA, 8, 64, 447, 441, 444, 436 

Bhagavati, 171 

BkaktAparijfULt 171 11. 

bhakti, 77 

Bhandarkar, 443 

BkaradvAja-vriti, 306 

Bhartrhari, 43/ 

Bhartrmitra, 370 
BhasmajAbAla, 48 n. 

BbattanntAmanlf 37 if 417 
bkatta-mata, 69 
bhautika, 216, 49911. 
bkava, 85, 87, 89, 90 If., 94; meaning of, 
85 ». ; meaning of, discussed, 90 a. 
bhavacakra, 86 
Bhavadasa, 370 
bhavAsawt, 99, 100 
Bhagavata, 434 
bkAgya, 440 a. 

BkAmait, 114 a., 143 a., 418, 441 a. 
Bh&ruci, 433 
Bh 3 sarvajfta, 305 a., 309 
bhAfA, 195. 199 a. 

BhdsApariccheda, 480, 481, 307, 344 a., 
339 

bhdfya^ 86a., 89 a., 90 a., 306, 369, 418, 
419. 43«. 433 
bhAfyakdra, 433 
BhAfyasukti, 306 
BhAfya vArttSia, 63 
Bhattas, 464 

bhdva, 144, 146, 487, 314 a., 357 
bhAvabandha, 193 
bhAva-karma, 191 
bhAvadelyA, 191 
bhAvand, 48 a., 4oi, 316 
bhdvanirjarA, 195 
bhAvapAralantryAt, 314 a. 
bhdvarupa, 453 
bhdTmamvara, 194, 195 
bhAvasv'abhAvalunyalA, 149 
bhdvatva, 453 
bhAvAbhAvasamAfiatAt 147 
Bhavagane4a, 41 4, 443 a. 
bhdvAsrava, 193, 194 
bhedat 464 
BhedadhikkAra, 440 
bhedakalpand, 340 a. 

Bhik§u, 444, 471a., 415 

Bhikfuka, 48 a. 

bkoga, 444, 459, 468, 473 

bhogdrtham, 444 

bkogopabhogamAna, 400 

Bhoja, 414, 450, 433 a., 435, 436 

bhratna, 337 

Bhurisnti, 306 

bhuta, 348 

bhutas, 414, 310 

bhiUatathatA, 130, 134 
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bhatadi, 349, 451, 153 
hhUywiariana^ 347, 348 
Bi-bhautik, 399 

Bibliotheca Indica^ 3^7 34611. 

Birth, 84, 89 ; determined by last thought, 

90 

Blessedness, 61 
Bodas, 976, 979 
bodha^ 419 

bcdhdbodhasvabhdvat 419 
Bodhayana, 433 
BodhAyana bfSfya^ 433 
bodhi, 173 
bedhibh&vandt 909 
bodhisattva^ 197, 150, 151 n, 

Bodhisattvas, 136, 137 
Bombay, 9»., 9811., 317 n. 
brahmabhuta^ 91591. 

Brakmabindti^ 98 n. 

brahmacarya^ 199, 900, 996, 997 936, 

970, 983 
Brahmahood, 55 
Brahmajdlasutia^ 65 n., 936 
Brahma-knowledge, 491 
Brahman, 90, 9i, 93, 9891., 39, 34, 35, 
3^» 43. 5^. 54. 55. 58, 60, 80, iii, I44, 
168, 909,911, 915, 998, 234.335.339. 
301 w., 430, 431, 434, 436, 437, 438, 
440.443.444. 445. 440. -447. 451. 453. 
457. 458, 4^1. 468, 469, 481, 489, 
483, 489, 491; as highest bliss, 48; 
as immanent and transcendent, 50; 
as ordainer, 49; as silence, 45; as su- 
preme principle in Satapatha, 9o; as 
the cause of all, 48 ; as ultimate cause, 
53; dualistic conception of, 48; equi- 
vdent to dtman^ 45; identified with 
natural objects, 44; instruction of Praja- 
pati on, 46 ; meanings of, 90 ; negative 
method of knowing, 44; positive defi- 
nition of, impossible, 44; powers of 
gods depended on, 37 ; ^wers of 
natural objects depend^ on, 37 ; priest, 
13M.; quest after, 49 ; substitutes of, 
inadequate, 43; transition of the mean- 
ing of, 37 ; three currents of thought 
regarding, 50; universe created out of, 
40; unknowability of, 44 
Brahmapaspati, 93, 39, 43 
Brahma Samaj, 40 

Brahma-siitra, 45 ft., 86 n., 91 n., 143 n., 

^430,433.470^ ^ 

BrahmasHtras, 69, 64, 70, I9i9t., 993, 
979. 418, 430, 491, 499, 499, 431. 433f 
439 ; Vais^ava commentaries of, 8 

Brakma-sAtriJbh&iya, 31911. 
BrahmcandyA, 98 n, 
brahmavidyd, 3411. 
brahmavindra, 103, 144 
Brahmayana, 19611. 

Brahmfi, 19611., 394 
Brahmins, la 11, 19, 31, 35 
BrShmaoas, 0, i9, 13, 1311., 95, 37. aS, 
39t SO. 3>> 33> 35» 3o8, 404, 499; 


dinum as supreme essence in, 97; 
‘character of, 13; composition of, 13; 
'creation and evolution theory com* 
bined in, 95; development of, into 
Upani$ads, 31 ; karma doctrine of, 79 ; 
meaning of, 13 w. 

Br&hma^a thought, transition of, into 
Ara^yaka thought, 35 
Brfihmanism, 169 
Breath, 979 
British, 11, 371 
Bruno, 401*. 

Brhadftraoyaka, 14, 98 n., 31, 33, 34 9., 
35. 37«'. 39. 43».. 45»*. 49»-. 50, 55. 
56, 57, 61, 88if., lion., iiiw., 996, 
963 If., 433 4<^. 470; rebirth in, 87 

Brhadratha, 997 
Brhajfdbdla, 9811. 

Brhaspati, 79 
Brhatt, 370 
Brhatkal^, 17111. 

Brhatsamhitd, 3^ if. 

Biiddha,' 7, 64, 65, 67, 79, 80, 84, 86, 
86 If., 93, 94, 109, 107, 109, 110, 119, 
118, 119, 195, 197, 133, 149, 144, 147, 
169. 173. 174. 397, 96311.; his life, 81 
Buddhacaritakdvya, 19911. 

Buddhadeva, 115, iz6 
Buddhagho^, 89, 83, 99 ir., 04, 96, 99, 
105, 161, 470; his view of name and 
form, 88; his view of vidUdna, 89; 
on theory of perception, 97 
Buddhaho<^, 84, 130, 137 
Buddhapalita, 198 
Buddhas, 136, 137, 494 
Buddhavamsa, 83 
Buddhayana, 19511. 

buddhi, 913, 914, 916, 918 If., 994, 995, 
94011., 949, 949, 951, 958, 959, 960, 
961, 969, 963, 965, 966, 967, 971, 973, 
«75. 376, 981, 995, 999, 311, 316, 
330. 33». 33*»-. 368, 399. 4*5. 4*^. 
460 

buddhi-mrrndffa, 95611., 3x1 
buddhinilcaya, 40911. 

Buddhism, 1, 9, 74, 75, 78, 83, 05, 108, 
110, 111, 199, 138, 155, 161, 105, 16S, 
169, 175. 308, 909, 919, 919, 93711., 
338, *74. 3*3. 333 If., 4*7. 465? 
ufo^yJ/f theory of illusion, 385; causa- 
tion as toddtmya and tadut^ti, 345 ; 
criticism of momentariness oy Ny&ya, 
974; criticism of the nirvikalpa per- 
ception of Ny&ya, 339 ff. ; currents of 
thought prior to, 80; denial of the 
existence of negation, 357 ff. ; denial 
of wholes, 38011. ; Dhumaklrtti’s con- 
tribution to the theory of concomi- 
tance, 351 ; DifinSga’s doctrine of 
universal proposition and inference, 
350 If.; Dinnftga’s view of the new 
knowMge acquired by inference, ^88if.; 
doctrine of matter, 95; doctrine of 
momentariness, 158; doctrine of non- 
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self, i6i ff. ; doctrine of momentariness 
and the doctrine of causal efficiency, 
i63ff.; doctrine of falicakdra^t as 
determining cause-effect relation, re- 
futed by Vficaspati, 351; doctrine of 
iddOimya and tadutpatti as grounds of 
inference refuted by Vacaspati, 351; 
epistemolo^of the Sautrantikas, 4c^ ff.; 
evolution of thought in, 166; heretical 
schools prior to, 79; identity and re- 
(;ag|nition, 162; influence on Mimamsa 
l<^c, 388, 390; nature of existence, 
103; no-soul doctrine in, 93; onto- 
loncal problems, i64ff. ; relation of 
substance and quality, 164; relation of 
universals and particulars, 164; relation 
of the whole and the part, 164; relation 
of cause and effect, 164; relation of 
inherence, 165; relation of power to 
the power-possessor, 165; relation to 
Upanisads, 80; schools, rise of, 112; 
sense-data and setisations in, 95 ; state 
of philosophy prior to, 78 ; the khandka- 
doctrine, 93; Therav&da schools, 112; 
views on sdmdnya^ 318 vydpti by 
negative instances, 389 n, ; Yogacara 
epistemology, 41 iff. 

Buddhism (early), avijjd in, 99; causal 
connection, 84; definition of samadhi, 
loi ; four noble truths, loi ; import- 
ance of feeling, 97 ; kamma, classifica- 
tion of, 108; kamma^ the doctrine of, 
lod; karma and desire, 108; khan- 
dhas as **!,** 98; kiUsas in, loo; 
meditation in, stages of, 105; medita- 
tion of human b^y as impure, 103; 
meditation of universal friendship, pity 
etc., 103; fffr/vdMa and heresy in, 109; 
niwdna, theory of, 108; no-selfdoctrine, 
contrasted with Upanisad self-doctrine, 
110; objects of concentration, 104; 
pessimism in, 102 ; preparatory 
measures for meditation, 102; science 
of breath, 103; sense-contact theory 
in, 97; stia and samddhi in, 100; 
theory of cognition in, 96; Upanisads, 
relation with, 109; volition in, 98 

Buddhism in Translations, 88»., 89»., 
90 It., 99 It-, 10711., 108 It., Ill It. 

Buddhismus, 2 1 8 it. 

Buddhist, i30it., 161, 163, 169, 177, i78» 
«33» *37f *78, 30o» 378f 

389 It., 390, 394. 406, 4*3» 4«9» 434t 
437, 465 ; canonical works, 82 ; council, 
129; doctrines, 281; literature, 78, 82, 
92; logic, 120, 155, I57» 309; "“‘S’ 
sionaries, 301 it.; philosophy, 3, 7, 04, 
145, 164, 210; psycholo^, 96, 90if. 

Buddhistic, 81, 427 it. ; doctrines, 82, 
100; texts, 109 

Buddhists, 7, 68, 6811., 75» *47. 

*67, 173, 174, *82, 185, 186, 187, 196, 
203, 229, 240 It., 257, 274, 279, 290, 
301, 307, 309, 310, 318, 325, 331, 33*t 
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339> 340> 34t> 345. 34^. 347> 34>. 350^ 
35*. 357. 30*. 303. 3te'*<. 3^5. 4>t. 

bud^tatlva, 349, 150 
Bulletin de PAeaaimte des Seienees ds 
Bussie, 119 It. 

Burgess,;., 17011. 

Biihler, 17011., 276 

cai/asikakarma, 123 
caitta, I2E 
caittadkarma, 121 
caittasamskrta dharmas, 124 
caittikas, 112 

cakrabhramivaddhrtaiarirah, 268 
Cakradatta, 231 ‘ 
eakraka, 205 

Cakraptni, 213*., 231, 235, 236 
Cakrapibidatta, 230 
cakravartti^ 01 it. 

Cakravarttl, Mr, 308 it. 

Calcutta, 165 It., 168 

Calcutta University, 121, 208 it., 213 

Cambridge, 15511. 

Candrak&nta Tarkalaipkara, 279 
Candraklrti, 8511., 86 it., 87,9011., 10^, 
12511., 128, 120, 138, 140, 166; his 
interpretation of nama, 88 it. 
Candraprajfiapti, 171 it. 

Candrikd, 212 
Can 4 dvija, 171 it. 

Capacity, 159, 160 

Caraka, 9111., 212, 213, 216, 217, 218, 
219, 224, 231, 280, 281, 28711., 302, 
304 It. ; his view of soul, 91 it. ; system 
of Saipkhya in, 214 
Caraka kdrtkd, 280 
Caraka samhitd, 302 
Caraka, Sdrtra, 280 it. 

Carake Pataftjalih, 235 
carv, 79 
Carydpitaka, 83 

Categories, 281, 283, 287, J12, 313, 365, 
4«3. 46«. 49* 

CatMOty, 317, 378 398, 4.1, 443, 493 

catudhdtuvavatthdnabhdvandy 102 

catuhsfUrl, 70 

catuhitsTasta, 17x11. 

catuJUataka, 129 

caturanuka, 326 

cauryya, 193 

Causal activity, 165; collocations, 34 1 ; 

efficiency, x<^, 108; movement, 320 
Causation, 460, 468; as real cnange. 

Cause, 326 

Cause-collocation, 274, 275 

cdgdnussati, 102 

cdmara, 172 

edritra, i<«, 199 

C&rvaka, 08, 71, 87, 302 

OLrvakas, 78, 79, 325, 332, 345, 362, 394; 

philosophy of, 79 

Central India, 172 
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<* 1 ( 0 , 464 
€etami harma^ 143 

<a<mO, 96, 97, ^ loi. 108, 313, 414. 

aaSli. 
eetast ai7 
utasika^ 101 
ia4 

cetotfimuiti, 106 

rAo/o, a94, a96, soa, 360, 36a 

ChamiSg^kaSy 11a 

Chandona^ a8 if., 30, 33, 34 if., 35 if., 36, 
30, 46if., 47 If., 49if.. 51 If., 53 * 54 *»-. 
88if., iioif., II I If., i33if*, 173* 174 ’*** 
aa6fi., a63if., 43111., 433 
ChAyAvydkhyA^ aia 
ChAasiiras^ 171 
Childers, 9911., 16311. 

China, 178 

Chinese, 4, 1 19, rii if-, 115 if., laS, 138 ir. 
Chinese translalions, no 
Christian, ai 

dnmdMUrttam ajUdfuim^ ^7 

75 * « 3 ®* *40. * 4 ** * 99 * 4 *<^* 

450. 453 . 457 * 458. 47 ** 481. 48a, 486, 
487, 488 
ntra, 113 

Citsttkha, 138 if., 445, 46a, 465, 485 if., 
49 * 

€iita^ 76, 89, 91 If., 96, 106, 113, 111, 
114, 139, 140, 146, 158, a6o, 101, a6a, 
a6aif., 163, 364, 165, 166, a68, 369, 
37a, 436, 437, 438, 460 
cittwhUmi^ a68 
cittadharma^ 131 
cittasamprayuktasamskdra^ 86 if. 
cUtaunmukta^ 151 
ciitcBoifrijyukta^ lai 
Httam^ayuktasafiukdra^ 86 if. 
cUi<anprayukiasamsh&r€dharma^ lai 
cittavihiadhiprakara^^ 139 
eUtaurttimrodha^ 335 
codaMdlakfO!^ arthah^ 437 if. 

Co-effects, 331 

Collocation, 355, 156, 357, 174, 310, 
330 * 33 >i 33 *. 34 *. 4 i*. 4 « 3 . 4i6, 467 
Collocations, lOo, 363, 367, 374, 466 
Commentaries, 63, 67, 185 if., 308, 41a, 
470; their metnoCTof treatment, 60 
Commentary, 70, 306, 309, 433 
Commentators, 64, 65 ; ela^rations made 
by, 66 

Compendium, 85 if., 86 n. 

Compendiums, 1 

Compound concepts, 94 ; feelings, 94 
Concentration, 103, 104, 105, 337, 134 ff*, 
168, 371, 373, 34a, 437, 4 M 
Concomitinoe, 157, 159, i6o, 308, 311, 
3 * 5 * 344 * 345 * 34 ^* 347 * 348. 349 * 35 >* 
35 ** 353 * 354 . 35 ^ 358* 364, 388, 
ateif., 190, 393.458 
ContonnaDons, 86 
Congjoineiatioi), i6, 

Conadoiunina, i6i, ,14, 4,9, 440^ 
* 43 > 3 S 3 > SW, 366. 378, 379 > .to* 


399, 400, 414, 413. 4«6, 4*7. 4*8* 

438. 444. 44S. 447. 448. 449. 4S®. 

45«. 484. 458. 48<>. 487. 458, 460, 

474, 481, 484, 485. 49« 
Consciousness-stuff, a 50 
Copemican, 31 
Cornell University, a 
Cosmology, aai, 376 
Cosmos, 335 
Cowell, a 
Craving, 107 
Creation, ao6, 334, 336 
Creator, 336, 364 
CuUavaggii^ 108 if. 

dabbasambhdrasadisd^ 96 
Dak$a, 33 
dakft^, 36 
Vcikfiifdmdriti^ a8if. 
dama^ 490 

*77 

dariana^ 189, 190; meaning of, 68 if. 
dariandvarantya^ 190, 193, 196 
dariandvarat^iya karma^ 194 
Dasgupta, S. N., 397 if. 
DaSairutaskandha^ 171 11. 

DaiavaikdHka^ 171 

DaiavaikdlikanifyukH^ 186 if., 380 if., 

Dattdtreyat a8if. 
daurmanasya^ 86 if. 
ddna^ 383 
ddnapdramitdf 137 
ddfuuamiti^ 19911. 

Dar§shiko, 38 if., 39 
Death, 50, «8, 59, 84, 103, 30i 
Debate, 406, 407 
Deccan, 433 
Delhi, 39 

Demerit, 364, 381, 317, 324, 335, 343 
Desire, 108, 335, 338, 395, 399, 300, 311, 
3*5*411 

deidpabandha^ 356 
deidvakdHkabreUaf 300 
deiita^ 433 

Determinate, 185, 335, 361, 363, 337, 
379, 413, 413, 416, 434; cognition, 
343 ; perception, 331, 334, 378 

Deussen, 36 if., 39, 33 if., 38, 39 if., 
4511., 4911., 53, 5811., 4*3. 4d8»-* 
439 

Devadatta, 117, 118, 176, 190, 391, 393, 
393*411* 4B3 
Devak$ema, iio 
Devanandd, 170, 173 
Deva Suri, 173. 309 
detfaydna^ 34. 54. 5®* i*5»* 
DeoendrastcevcLt 171 ». 

Dwi^ a8 If. 

dhamma^ 8a, loa ; different meanings of, 

84 

dhantmadesandf 84 if. 

Dhamtnapada^ 83 
dhammtu^ 104, 166 
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Dkammasi^gavi, 81, 83, 94, 95 ft., 99, 
100 n. 

dhommavisesattkena^ 8i 
dhammdtireka^ 82 
Dhanapala, 172 

dharma, 56, 122, 131, 136, 137, 145, 161, 
105, 107, 198. 202. 256, 257, 281, 282, 
285, 286 291, 292, 316.31611., 317M., 

3**8 3*3» jSs* 403* 404, 405t 4*3» 4*4» 

42711., 428; meaning of, 84 m. 
dkarmadkdtu, 130, 131, 137 
Dharmaguptikas, 112 
dharmak&yat 132, 137 
Dharmakirti. 151, 155, 168, 309, 340 m., 

35i» 362, 409 410 M.; theory of in- 

rerence, 155^.; theory of perception, 
151 ff- 

dharmaparin&ma^ 256 
Dharmarajadhvarlndra, 67, 419, 420, 
470>f.. 471 

Dharmctsamgraha^ 86 if., 94 
dharmaskandha^ 120 
dkarmasvdkkydtaiddhdvandt 202 
dharmaSdstras^ 278 
Dharmatrata, 115, 120 
dharmdstikdya^ 195 

Dharmottara, 151, 15211., i53if., 1541 t55t 

16311., 

Dharmottarlyas, 112 
Dhar, 230, 308 
dhdrand^ 272 
DhdrandSdstray 22911. 
dhdtu^ 121, 127, 149, 213 
Dhdtukathd, 83 
Dhdtukdya^ 120 
dkruva, 175 
dk^t, 122 

Dhurtta Carvakas, 78, 79, 362 
dkutangas^ 201 
dkvamsdbhdvat 293 n., 359 
dkydna, 81, 102 n., 145, 150, 202, 203, 
236, 272 

DhydnaHndu^ 28 if., 228 
dhydnapdramiid, 127 
dkydndgntdagdhakarmat 201 
Dkydytiamufii suirat 12$ n. 

Dialectic, 407, 435, 492 
Dialectical, 421 

Dialogues of the Buddka^ 92 if., 106 if., 
107 If. 

Difference, 462, 463, 464 

Differentiation, 225 

Digambaras, 170, 172 

Digambara Jain Iconography, 17011. 

Dignaga, 350 1». 

d^uirati^ 200 

dtjnnratiirataf 200 

<*^8 3”8 3*^8 3M 

Dinakari, 307, 322 if. 

Difinaga, 03, 120, i55«-8 *<^7, 307, 309, 
350 ff., MI, 355 «-8 3^«8 38® »• 
Disputes, 00 
Dissolution, 324 
tUffkdsava, 99, 100 


diftki^ 68 M., 100 
Divergence, 464 

Digha^ 80 If., 81 If., 91 If., 108 If. 

Digha Ntkdya^ 83, 106 
Dlpavaipsa, 8311., 11211., 119 
dirgha, 314 f»., 315 
dirghaparimd^y 316 
desa, 100, 194, 300, 301, 365, 43*, 453, 
484, 486, 487 
dofos^ 228 If., 295 
Doubt, 225, 262, 294, 295 
dri»(a, 444, 443 
dravaiva^ 280, 285 if. 

Dravidacarya, 433 

dravya, 175, 197, 108,231,232,295*286, 
«87» »94» 3041 30® « i 3*«i3«3i 3*7. 3*8, 
3W, 334. 340. 38oif.,4«8 
dravyabandhat 193 
dravyakalpand^ 340 if. 
dravya karma^ 191 
dravyale<ydt 191 
dravyanaya^ 177 
dravyanirjard^ 195 
dravyaparamdnu, 121 
Dravyasamgrahat 17 1, 19311., ^03 if. 
Dravyasamgrahavrttt^ 192 if. , 194 if., 

19711., 19811., 19911. 
dravyasamvara, 194 
drazyatva, 287, 312 
dravydsrava^ 194 
Dream, 425, 442, 451, 470, 488 
Drdhddkydlayasakeodandsutra, 12511. 
drh\ 447, 450 
drl, 68 «. 

444, 447, 450. 45* 
driyatva^ 445 
drita, 349 

dritdnta, 185, 186 if., 294, 295, 302, 350, 

389 

dr^tdntdbhdsa^ 390 

driti^ 68 If. 
drstisrstivdda^ 420 

duhkha^ 86 If., 106, 133, 276, 316, 342, 
426 

duhkhabahulah satnsdrah heyah^ 265 if. 
dukkham vivekindh, 365 
duhkhaskandha^ 86 if. 
dustarakunibandkapofdtamagndndm, 307 
dutiyam jhdnam^ 105 
dvandvay 28811. 
dvddasdnga, 02 
Dvaraka, 300 

dvefatQSn,, 143, 144, 22011., 267, 316 
doifadhm varam, 423 
dm/va, 314 
dvipas, 235 

dvyatfuka^ 314, 323, 324, 326, 327 
Dyads, 314, 315 

Earth, 23 

Earth ball, 104, 106 
Eastern Rajputana, 172 
East India, 12011. 

Effect, 164, 165, 325, 326, 331, 332, 345, 
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347. 348. 349. 359 «•. d<54. 400, 4«7. 
439. 405. 400, 487. 408 
EflMt-collocation, 474, 375 
Efficiency, 116 
Eggeling, i^n., 30 ii., 3411. 

Ego. Ill, 133. 134. 458 

Egoism, 301 
Egyptians, 4 
eka, 18 

ekacittasmims 97 
ekaggatd^ 105, 106 
ekaprtkaktva^ 393 
eiasdptagrycuiktnakt 114 
ekatvabh&vand^ 303 
ekatvdnyatva^ 148 
Ekavyavaharikas, 113, 113 
e/kaydna, 125 m. 
ekdgra^ 368 
Ekdkfara^ 38 
tkdnta^ 193 
Ekanti, 431, 433 
ekdrammanat 101 
ikdimapratyayasdra^ 435 
ekidddva, 409 n. 
ekodtdhdvam, 105 

Emancipation, 101, 107, 137, 3oi, 303, 
M5, 236, 213, 3<S«. 3^. 4»9i 4361 
441, 445, 490; u optimism, 76 
Embiju, 57 

Empirical induction, 348 
Encyclopaedia of Religum and Ethics^ 
30 11., 36 m., 80 m., 108 m., 119 m., 
16911., 170 M., 173 M., 173 M., 190M., 

311 M. 

Energy, 355, 351, 353, 354, 331 
Energy-stuff, 343, 344 
English, 40 

Epigraphica Indicat 170M. 
Epistemological, 3, 3, 406, 408, 410 
Epistemology, 399, 415, 419, 431 
Equilibrium, 345, 346, 348, 353, 358, 359 
E^hatological, 304 
Essential identity, 345 
ofoifat 195 
Eternal, 390, 393 
Europe, 1, 6, 40, 63 

European, i, 6. 9, i3i, 130M.. 169; 

philosophy, 63 
evambhiUa'nayat liSn. 

Evolution, 335. 345, 346, 347, 359, 311 
Evolutionary course, 356; process, 359 
Existence, 164, 168; Buddhist definiUon 
of, 160 

Faizabad, 39 
Fallacies, ai3, 390 
Fallacy, 301 
Feeling-substances, 343 
Flame, 163 

Forces of Nature adored, 17 
Gacchas, 170 

Gadftdhara Bhat^ixya, 308 
Gaganagaejat\i%n. 


gc^anopamam, 433 
gamakat 388, 3^ 
gamyot 388, 389 
gacedkat 313 
Gandharvas, 55 
gandha tanmdtrOt 353 
Ganges, 136 

Gai^n&tha Jhg, Dr, 384 n. 

Ganged, 63, 308, 309, 333 m., 33*«*» 

334 «•. 338, 34««-. 343 347 »• 

Ganaphtit 38 m. 

Ganivijat 171M. 

Garbe, 33, 34, 3i8 
Garbha, 38 m., 31 m. 

Garuda, 38 m. 

Gaudabrahmdnandit 420 
Gaudapada, 313, 333, 333, 343 m., 343 m., 
418, 433, 433, 434, 435, 436, 4*7. 4*9. 

^435.437 ^ ^ ^ . 

Gautama, 59, 63, 65, 71, 81, 186 m., 379, 
389 M., 306 
gauayat 354, 391, 486 
Gag& Bhatta, 371, 417 m. 
gdmt 39<5. 397 
Geiger, ii3m. 

Genus, 156, 385, 386, 387, 313, 317, 345, 
378, 379. 389 
Germany, 40 

Geschichte der indischm Lifleraiurt 35 m. 
Geschichte des Buddhismust [39M. 
gkanapraiarabhedenat 196 
ghatatvat 413 

Ghoshal, S. C., 193 m., 303 m. 

GhoM, 1 15, 1 16 

Gho^a, 130 

Gift, 36 
Gnostics, 14 
^.39*. 390 

God, 10, 17, 40, 304, 3 ^, 306, 333, 334, 
388, 335, 330, 394, 396M., 399, 403>404 
GoldstUcker, 337 m, 379 
Gopdlapurvatdpinit 28 m. 
Gopdlottaridpinit 38 m. 
gptrat 193 

gotra-karmat 191, 194 
goWOt 317 
gotvajdHt 317 
Gough, 3 

Govardhana, 339, 330 m. 

Govinda, 418, 433, 433 
Govind&nanda, 85 m., 86 m., 89 m., 90 m., 
9in,t 419 
grdhyot 409 
Greek gods, 16 
Greek literature, 40 
Greek philosophy, 43 
Greeks, 4 
Guhadeva, 433 
Gujarat, 13 om., 173 

gu^ 84, 196, 317, 331, 333, 333, 334, 
338, 344, 345, 346, 358, 359, 373, 
373 M., 380, 381, 38}, 386, 387, 304, 
306 M., 313, 313, 316, 3i7f 318, 330, 
334. 339. 4i3 
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gUffoMpandt 340 M. 

Gu^mati, i«o 

Gu^aratna, 4, 3, 7, 78«., 79, 114, ii5«., 
^ 6 ^n., i 63«., 17011., i75«., 
lion., t 86 n., tg^n., 4o3«., too*., 
313, 417, 418, 440, 444, 443 

Gu^as, 343 

gwfasanniveiaviiesag 455 
gmfosthdnasg 19491. 
gmyiivag 487, 490 
gundntarddhdnag 434 
195 

guru, 69. 444 
gurukulavdsa, 483 

gurU’fHota, 69, 370 ; story relating to, 69 m. 
guruiva, 481, 48511., 3^^ 

Gurv&vali, 171 

Haimavatas, 1x4 
Haldane, 40 ». 

Hamsa, 48ff., 448 
Haribhadra, 4, 7, 6 Sn., 444 
Harin3tha Vi^arada, 4139s. 

Harivarman, 14491. 

Harvaid University, 431 
HastahdlaprakaranavrtHt 149 
Hastik&khyasutra, 14511. 

Hathayoga, 449 
Hang, 10, 40, 41, 44, 36 
Hayagiiva, 489s. 

Heaven, 17, ,3, 76, 394, 399, 403 
Hemacandra, 174, 18091., 199, 40391., 
*37 

Henotheism, 17, 18, 19 
Heresies, 65, 78, 43d 
Heresy, 109 
Heretical opinions, 68 
Heretics, 138, 150, 151, 167 
Heterodox, 83 

hetu, 79, 84, 93, 95i 185, 1869s., 493, 496, 
3®3» 343» 344» 345» 34^1 347i 3481 349* 
350, 353* 389* 393* 4*7 
hetupratyayag 139 
Hetuvadins, 11 4 
hetuvibhakti, 18691. 
hMpanibandha, 143 
ketMhdsa, 404, 496, 344, 360 
heyop&deydrthceuUaydg 1639s. 

Hillebrandt, 36, 4ix 91. 

Himavat, 48491. 

Himalaya, 4849s. 
himsd, 193, 400 
hinuopak&riddna, 400 
Hinay&na, 1449s., 145, 126 
Hindi, 40 

Hindu, 1, 7* 8. i4» *9* 57. 84, 151 «•* 
155 «•» *^3«-* * 9. 309.3*3.394. 4*** 
4*9* 430* 440 ; law, I I, 69 ; Nyaya, 309 ; 
philosophy, 41, 167; philosophy 
mythological, 4; philosophy— not in- 
fluenced by Pali Buddhism, 83 ; ^hools 
of thought, 414 ; six systems of thought, 
7; thiuers, 470; thought, 78, 113, 
145; writers, 149; yoga, 403 


Hindu Chenustry, 45191., 341, 34491., 
3*7 «• 

Hindu monism, 339s., 3491. 

Hindus, 4, 10, ii, 41, 67, 436, 437, 301, 
,,309. 371. 430 

Hira^yagarbha, 43, 34,54 ; hymn in praise 
of, 19 

Historical Survey of Indian Logic, 47691. 
History of Hindu Chemistry, 25491. 
History of Indian Literature, 13 si., 
23091. 

History of Indian Philosophy, attempt 
possible, 4; chronological data, 6; de- 
velopment, 5 ; different from history of 
European philosophy, 6; method of 
study, 64 

History of Sanskrit Literature, 13 9s. 
hita, 12 
hitatd, 136 

Hoeml4, 80 9f., 1739s. 
hotr, 36 

hrasva, 314, 315 
hrasvaparim&na, 3149s., 315 
hymns, 483 
Hyper-tr^^a, 9099. 

Hypothetical, 157, 158 


icchd, 316, 325 
idam, 449 
Idealism,* 148 

Identity, 160, 164; of essence, 344, 347, 

Ignorance, 59, 74, iii, 124, 123, 13a, 
137. *39* 143. *59* *07. 268, 476, 

300, 305» 455. 457* 47* 
ihdmutraphalabho^irdga, 437 
Illusion, 140, 140, 437, 400 99., 461 9S., 
*69. 303* 33** 33*»-. 337. 384. 385. 
386, 41 1, 440, 440, 44** 446, 450, 

451. 452* 453. 457. 459* 4^9. 485. 

486, 488, 489, 493 

Illusory, 147, 129, 139, 144, 147, i6i, 
168, 240, 4579s., 373, 375. 385. 386, 
414, 445, 435, 43Q, 44O1 443* 445* 

448* 449. 45*. 45** 453* 455. 458* 

467, 468, 470, 472. 488, 489. 49* 
Illusory perception, 154 
Images, 262 
Imagination, 445, 469 
Imagining, 499 
Immaterial cause, 376, 380 
Immortal, 58 
Impermanence, 126 
Implication, 185, 391 
Implicatory communications, 94 
Indefinable, 449, 467, 4^8, 487, 493 
Indeterminate, 185, 413, 445, 445, 461, 
*6*. 33** 334* 339* 378* 379* 4*** 
413,416 

India, 1, 5, 6, 7* *0. *5* 4®* 47. 5®» ®** 
63, 64, 66, 67, 77* 78. 81, 164, 174, 
394 

Indian Antiquary, 1709s., 27791., 4199s. 
Indian ideas, similarity with European 
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ideas, 9; languages, lai; logic, 17s, 
309, 350, 388^.; Medieval School, 
30911.; mind, 31 

Indian philosophy, 6a, 67, 113, 197, a^a, 

355. 3<5 o, 380, 385, ^7, 465; associa- 
tion and conflict of s]rstems in, 6; 
difficulties, 3 ; historical records, « ; 
history of, 3, 5; later stages, 5, o, 
method of treatment different, 6a ; not 
popularised, 1 ; not translatable, i ; 
optimism of, 76 ; order of systems of, 
9; texts published, 1 

Indians, i, 3, 74, 16011., 169 
Indian, scholars, 41 ; system, 64, 144 ; 
tliinicers, 3 ; thought, aa ; wisdom, 

Indian systems, 75, 180, 185, 394# 4^^; 
karma theory, general account of, 71; 
pessimistic attitude of, 75; points of 
agreement between, 71, 77 
Individual, 117, 118, 119, laa 
Indo-European, 10 
Indra, 18, ai, a7a 

indriya, ia3, 184 193, aa8«., 47a 
indriydrtha^ 114, a 88 
Inertia, a46 

Inference, 155, 156, 159, 160, 185, a69, 
a8o, a85, a87, a89, a93, a97, a98. 303, 
308* 33'. 33«* 333* 343* 344* 345* 34^. 
347. 348. 350, 351. 35^* 353* 354. 355. 

356. 360, 363. 3^4. 37^. 384. 387. 388, 

389. 390» 393. 404. 4'«^ 414* 447. 454. 
4$^. 470* 48^. 483: (Buddhist), con- 
ditions of concomitance, 1 56 
Infiniteness, 58 
Infinite regress, 160 if. 

Infinitude, 61 

Inherence, 165, a85, 31a, 319, 336, 349, 
j8i, j8a, 40a, 450, 483 
Injunction, 396, 397, 403, 404, 405, 430, 
, 436. 437. 490 
Inorganic, 51 
Instrumental cause, a 74 
Intelligence, 61 

Intelligence-stuff, a4i, 344, a48 
Invariability, 3ao 

Invariable, 3ai, saa, 35a, 465, 466 
Isomaric, 3a8 * 

19911. 

itaretaraiUnyatd^ 149 
fV/, a30 
liivuttaka^ 83 
Itsing, laoif. 
iiyd, 195, 199 If. 

iJd, a8if., 31, 39, 50, 111 If., 43a If. 
Itoa, 50 

ihfora^ 68, 145, ao3, aao, aa3, a34fi., 
a48if., a53, a58, asp, a67, 371, a8a n., 
a84, 300, 304. 307. 3”. 3«*. 3«3. 3*4. 
3*5. 3*^. 3*7. 355. 3^3. a<>5*438. 469. 

Uvarakf^oa, aia, ai8, aip, aas 
UoaroF^iuyidhllna^ 170- 
Ihfordmtmdna^ 308 if., 3a6 if .> 365 if. 


JdbOta^ a8.. , 31 if., 3511. 

Jdbdkidarsana^ a8 if. 
jdbdli^ a8if. 

Jacobi, Prof., 16911., 17011., 17a, 17311., 
190 If., a77, a78, a79, 307, 4a 1 


jiufiUva, ^5 

Jagadf^ BhattScarya, 306, 308 
j€^prapaiUii^ 443 
Taigl^vya, aapif. 

Jaimini, 69, aSi, a8a, 369, 370, 4a7, 

Jatmtm sutra, 430 
Tain, 79, a58, 309 

Jaina, 65, 68, 74. a8oif., 394, 401, 434; 
literature, 169; logic, 309; logicians, 
186 If.; Maharastrl, 171; philosophy, 
a 10; pr5krit, 171; religion, 169; 
scriptures, 186 

Jainatarkavdrtika^ 171, 18311., 18411., 
186 If., 1 88 If., 197 If* 

Jainism, 3, 9, 175, 19a, ao8, aop, aia; 
atheism m, aosff.; classification of 
karmat 191; cosmography, 109; di- 
vision of living beings, 189; doctrine 
of emancipation, 107 ; doctrine of 
karma, i^ff. ; doctrine of matter, 
195 ff.; doctrine of nayas, 176; doc- 
trine of ten propositions, 186 doc- 
trine of senses, 18411.; doctrine of 


17a; nature of knowledge, i8iff. ; 
nature of substance, 174; non-per- 
c^tual knowledge, 185; origin of, 
1 09; relative pluralism, 
tivity of judgments, ijgff*; sects of, 
170; soul-theory, 18811;; standpoints 
of judgment, 177; theory of being, 
187; theory of illusion, 183, 18311.; 
theory of perception, 183(7.; validity 
of knowledge, 188; yoga, 199 
Jains, 7, 73, 170, 17a, 173, 174, 175, 
176, 177, 180, 184, 185, 186, 197, 
198, ao9, aia, a40, 309, 3a5, 330, 350, 
303, 364; some characteristics of, 17a 
ja//a, ao4, apfi, 30a, 360 
JambuavtpaprajfiapH, 171 if. 

Janaka, 34 
janma, a94 

J apan, a 78 
apanese, 303 
yard, 86 If. 

jardmaraifa, 86, 9a 

Jayanta, 67, 79, K&ii., 307, sax, 3a6if., 

, 330 «•. 337. 355 «•. 3<5* 

Tay&ditya, asi 

j Snakinitha Bhattacflrya, 308 
jdia, 483 
Jdtaha, 83 

jati, 84, 89, 9», 9^. *9^ *98, 301, 309, 
304 317, 318, 319, 339, 300, 36*, 
37.* 379t 3.*> 38I1 3o*> 403* 4«4i 445> 
4«3. 49* 
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fiiikaJpahA^ B 40 if 
jdtirindnyagocar&^ 389 

- ^vagOM^ 338 
Imftc&rya, in, 

Ga^natha, Dr, 370, 37a, 378*1., 
397 »•. 405 »• 

Jkdna^ 103, 103, 104, 105, 106; pre- 
paiatory measures for, loa 
fkina-samddhi^ 103 
jiHULsd^ 303 


pna, 144, 199 
fiva^ 75, 188, 1 
461, 469, 483 


189, 198, 338, 435, 457, 


jivanmukeat 403 
/fvanmuktit 308 
Jfuimmuktiviveka^ 419 
fMbhigama^ 171*1. 
jiv&stikdya^ 189 

189 *1., 190, 199, 367, 413, 414, 
416, 4I7» 437> 445* 455 
jMna-karma-samuccaydbh&vah^ 457 
j^naJkdf^, 436 
jiULna-kAraii^ 448 
jHAnaiak^adfa^ 341, 343 
jlULna^m&rga^ 39, 436 
JUdnaprasthdna ilLstra^ 130 
jlUlnaiakti^ 403, 460 
jlULnasatnavdyanibandhanam^ 363 
jfULndhh&va^ 456 
jfULndvaran^iyat 190, 193, 196 
jiidndvaraniya karma^ 194 
jXdnm, 68 * 1 . 

Tflftnottama Mi5ra, 419 
Jflftta clan, 173 
J^dUUadAarmakathaSi 171 
JMtota, 416, 448 
j/Uydvara^ 133 

JounuUof the Bengal Aiiatic Society^ 378, 
376*1., 379 

Journal of the Royal Astatic Society^ 
381 If., 50311., 30811., 310*1. 
jyoHfdm jyotih^ 54 

Kaegi, 15, 16, 17*1., 18 ii., 191*., 3o*i., 

34*». 

kedvalya^ 38*1., 36611. 

KaiyyaU, 331 
heJcua^ 338 

kedala'budhuddvasthdi 911*. 

Kaldpa fydharapa, 2S1 n. 
KalisantaraiSta^ 38*1. 
halfandt 139, 1531 408, 409^* 
halpaM&poiha^ 408, 409 if. 
kcutan&poihamabhrdntam^ 153 
keufast 138 
keapoMra^ 171 
Kalpataru^ 418 
Xalpataruparinudat 418 
Koapdvatamsikd^ 171 n, 
kalpUa samvrti^ aiS 
hamma, loi, 106 
hammaihavat 87, 90*1. 

Kaik4ka, 139*1. 

Kant, 43 


Kantian, 409*1. 

Kapada, 65, 6811., 71, 383, 384, 386, 
387, 388, 389*1., *9iifM 305, 316 *i., 
^349» 350. 351. 38a 
Raftdda-Rahasya, 306 
kapas^n^ 433 

Kapila, 68, 316, 318, 330, 331, 333, 333 
Kapilavastu, 81 
karanadofajhdna, 375 
karfM, 54. 55, 56, 57, 73. 74. 75, 80, 
86 If., 87, 90, 90K., 91, 107, fo8. 111, 
1^3* I3x> X33> 148. i9«» 1931 i94> I95> 
303, 303, 306, 307, 310, 314, 315, 
338**., 333, -348, 366, 367, 368, 385, 
386, 387, 391, 394, 300, 301, 304, 
306**., 313, 313, 316**., 317, 318, 
3*9» 3«o» 3H» 3«7» 330, 3^3* 3®^* 440; 
dinerent kinds of, 73; Jaina view of, 
73; matter, 73, 99*1., 190, ipi, Ip3, 
’93« ^39; Voga-view and Jaina-view 
compared, 74; marga, 39; vargwpdt 
193 

karmakdn^t 430, 436 
kartnaphcLla^ 310 
karmasy 301, 359, 335, 491 
karmasdmarthyamt 316*1. 
karmatva^ 387 
karmavijhdna^ 133, 135 
karmdsravat 193 
harmdiaya^ 367 
Karmins, 436 

karund^ 103, 104, 136, 303, 336, 370 
Karuf^pu^arika^ 135*1. 

Kashmere, 39, i30*f., 356 
kasinam^ 104 
Kassapa, 106 

ka^dya, 191, 193, 30i, 313 
Kathdvaithuy 83, 108 *f., I13, 113, 119, 
130**., 157, 158**., 465 
Kathenotheism, 18 

Katha, iSn,, 39, 45**., 59, 60*1., 106, 
311 If., 336**., 337, 433*1. ; school, 31 
JCatharudra, 38*1. 

313 

haumudif 345*1. 
hausidya, 144 

Kaufitaki^ 38*1., 30, 39**., 50, 57 
363*1.; school, 30 
Kautilya, 337, 377, 378, 379 
kdla\ 175, IQ5, 198, 310, 311, 316, 333 
Kdldgniruara^ 38 **. 
kdldpabandha^ 356 
kdldtita^ 360 
kdldtyayipadifla^ 344 
Kklid&sa, 377 *t. 
hdmay 57, 88, 144 
kdmaechanda^ 105 
hdmaioha, 134 
hdmdsava, 99, 100 
hdmya-harmat 489 
K5ftci, 418 
K&pila Saqikhya, 68 
K&pya Patiupchala, 330 
hdrakavydpdra^ 357 
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k&raifa^ 358 «.» 3191 333, 437 
kArodfa-ikllia^ 353 
kOrcifa-buddhi^ 350 
kdraifa-sdmc^ri^ 333 
kdra^jtasvataifiiffdnyaikdbhdvakt 468 
kdraffaviruddhakdryye^abdhit 358 

hdreifdnupalabdhi, 358 

kdrika, 67, 334. 373 343 If., 433 

kdrmaiartra, 73 

kdrmmfoiartra^ 193 

bdrya^ 357, 358 386 319, 437 

kdryakdratia-bhdva^ 330 

kdryakdraiyibhdvddvdt 353 n, 

^h^aviruddkopalabdhi^ 358 
kdrydkdSa^ 353 
kdrydnupalahdhi^ 358 
Kdiikd^ 363 If., 371 
Kftfyapa, 349 
Kfiiyaplyas, 113 
Kfttyayana, 330, 379 
Kityayaniputtra, 130 
Kdthaka^ 31 
K&vya, 173 
kdyagatdsati, 103 
kdyaguptiy 19911. 
kdynidriya^ 133 
kdyika^ 108 
kdyikakartna^ 134 
kdytkmmtUipH karma^ 134 
Keith, Pro£, 3611., 351 
Kemp, 40if« 

Kena, 38 30, 37, 39, 433 «. 

Ke^va Mi^ra, ^07 
kevala^ 173, 360 
kteoalajildna^ ipi 307 
kevaiaoyaHr€k%^ 353 
kevaldnvayi^ 353, 354 
devaitn, 307 

kdandka, 89, 93, 95, 104, 106, 161 
Kkandha Yamaka^ 94, 95 if. 
khantisamvara^ loi 
JChanabhahga siddhi^ 68 n. 
Ahaif4anakhan4akkddya^ 318 if., 4x9, 463 
kha^fiiaitd, 104 
Kharatara Gacchas, 170 
khd, 437 
khlffdsava^ 105 
Khttddaka nikdya^ 83 
Khuddiika pdtha^ 83 
khydti vijndna^ 145 
kilesas^ 100 
Kinetic, 346 
JiRrandvalft 306 
Kirai^valibhdskara^ 306 
Kitab Pdt€dtjalt 333 
klela^ 143, 367, 301, 365 
kUidvaraifa^ 133 
369 

Knowled^ as movement, 416 
Knowledge-moments, 411, 41^: -stufT, 
340 

kramabhdva^ 186 


88 

^^1 340 

M^yaSmUtf 4^ 
krt 4 drtkam^ 434 
krodha^ 301 

kr^ 38 If., 73, 74, 366 
ICrfifa yajurveda^ 337 
Kj^yajvan, 371 
ICrttikd^ 387 
kfop^ 40911. 

ITfaffabhangusiddhif 163 if. 
bfat^amUlna, 409 if. 

Afone^a prdpayi/umaiafyaMUt 41011. 

kfOdfika^ 161 

k^affikatuavydpta^ 159 

kfonikdh^ 114 

K§attriya, 34, 35, 173, 308 

k^dnti, 303 

kfdntipdramiid^ 137 
Afdyikat 19^ 
kfdytpaiamika^ 193 
kfetrat 314, 317 
kfetrajda^ 3 14 
kfipiat 368 

Afiti, 5I1 *55. 310, 313, 314, 338 

PTfuriAdt 38 If. 

Kukkulikas, 1X3, 113 
Kumilrajlva, 133 if., 138, 166 
dTumdrasambAava, 37711. 

Kum&rila, 67, 69, 139, 145, 15 1 n., 167, 
t09n., 484, 355, 359, 3^, 370, 371, 
37*. 37*. 379. 380. 3*». 3*4. 38*. 387. 
388, 389. 39«. 39*. 395. 395. 397. 399. 
400, 401, 40*, 403, 405, 416, 417, 43», 
459. 484 
Ku^t/iAa^ 

AusumdHjali, 307, 336 it., 365 n. 
Auialamula^ 136 

loAfonaparindmat 356 
lakianaidnyatd^ 149 
ZaAfandvalft 31 3 it. 

LaiiAdvatdra, 8411., 13511., 13611., 138, 
iSOff., 138, 145 ft., I4^n.t 147, 14811., 
149, 150, 151 If., 380, 433,43611., 439, 
470 

/aya, 436 
/ayayoga, 339 
Lie Gentil, 39 
Leipsxg, 303 
Mpd, 73, 191 
Liberation, 373, 317 if. 

Life-functions, 363 

uegu, 15,, 156, 157, *49, *93*.. 33». 
343. 344. 345. 348. 35<. 3S8> 359. 
4«* 

iidga-pardmarfa^ 351 
/fi^xif, 345 
tUd, 5,4 
Zfldwdit 306 
lobAa, 100, 301 
Logic, 173, 377 
Ma, 197, 198, 199 
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lohabhdvandt soa 
Lokaprahnia^ 19011. 

Mar, *35 

lokAkOia^ 189, 197, 199 
Lok&yata, 7891., 227, 277 
Lokottarav&dins, 112 
Lnmbini Grove, 81 

Macdonell, 12, 1311., 18, ign., 22,23, 
25 ft., 2691. 
maaa, 144 
madaJaiti, 79 
Madhusudana, 492 
Madhusudana Sarasvatl, 67, 420 
Madhva, 70, 168 
madhya^ 199 

madhyamidat its meaning, 144 
Madhyamaka philosophy, 138 
madhyama^parim&iiM^ 189 
Magadha, 12099. 

Magic, 127, 142, 424, 426, 428, 435, 
469 

Magieal, 80, 229; force, 37; verses, 

36 

mahat^ 45, 213, 225, 226, 248, 249, 254, 

255. 976. 314 «•» 315. 431 

mahatparitn&ifat 315 
mahat-taitvcL^ 249 
Mahd 2899. 

MahAbhdratay 79, 216, 217, 218, 219, 
224, 279 

Mahdbhdiya^ 219, 230, 231, 232, 233, 
«$.465 

mahdbhUta, 94, 95, 122 
Mahdbodhtvamsa^ 112 
mahUbrata^ 200 
mahdkarund^ 138 
Mah&lamk&raidstra^ 12999. 

Mahamiya, 81 
mah&moha^ 22099. 
mohdn^ 292 

AfoAdftdrayofM, 31, 3999. 

Mak&niddna suttanta^ 92 99. 
Mah&niiftha^ if in, 
Afakdparinibhdnasutianta, 81 99. 
Mahdpraiydkhydna^ if in, 

Mah&sangha, 112 
Mahasahghikas, 112, 113, 125 
Mahdsattpix^thdna Sutta^ 107 
Mahdiudkya^ 2899. 
mahdvdkya^ 439 
Mahdvibhdfdy 120 

Mah&vira, 79, 169, 170, 171; his life, 

MtS^vytUpaiH^ 12099. 

Mah&yftna, 125, 166, 424; its differ- 
ence from Hfnayaiia, 126; literature, 
12591.; meaning of, 125 
Makdydnasamparigraha^dstraf 128 
JIfaJkdydnasd&dlamMdra, 125, 128, 14699., 
14799., 15199. 

Mah&y&na shtras, 125, 128, 279, 421; 

their doctrine, 127 
Mdb&yftnism, 125 


Mahftv&nists, 126 
Mahl&sakas, ti2, 119 
MalMmmedan, 39 

Maitfdyof^t, 2899., 31, 3999., 21 1, 227, 
2^6 

Maxtnyly 2899. 

Maitreyl, 3599., 61 

fnaitrt^ 9399., 136, 203, 22699., 236, 270 
Majjhima Niktya, 83, 9399., 9999 , 100, 
111 99. 

Major, 351 
Makaranda^ 307 
Makkhali Gosila, 79 
Malabar, 432 
Malebranche, 40 
Mallinatha, 277 99., 308, 362 99. 

Mallisena, 171 
man, 68 

Man, as universe, 23 
manakparydya^ 191 207 
manahhMht^ 201 
manana^ 490 

manor, 25, 26, 43. 133, 146, *189, 213, 
214, 215, 225, 261, 262, 289, 291, 292, 
^95* ^9^* 300, 3031 3"> 3><^* 3<$5« 377f 
378, 402, 413, 460, 47299. 
manaskdra, 134 
tnano, 89, 96, 124 
manoguptif i99n. 
manomaya^ 60 
manomaya dtman^ 46 
manovijndna^ 124, 134, 408 
mantra^ 211 
mantradra^td^ 10 

mantras, 36, 69, 71, 283, 404, 4O5 
mantrayoga, 229 
manvaie, 124 

Mandalabrdkmana, 28 n., 228 
Ma^dana Mi 4 ra, 371, 418, 432 
Mantprabhd, 318 n., 419, 48599. 
mar ana, 86 n, 
tnaranabhava, 91 
marandnussati, 102 
marut, 252, 255, 310 
Mass-stuff, 242, 244 
mata, 6899. 

Material cause, 274, 286, 322, 523, 376, 

377» 445; 453 
Mathura Bhatt&carya, 308 
mati, 207 
matijndna, 191 n. 

Matter, 196 
Maudgalyana, 120 
Maulikya Siipkhya, 217, 218 
Max Muller, lo, 1399., 18, 38, 3999*, 
4099., 4599. 

Mayukkamdlikd^ 371 
Madhava, 6899., 70, 30599., 371, 40519., 
418, 419, 457, 4^ 

Midhava Deva, 308 
MadhavSc&rya, 11499. 
mddhyamika, 127, 138, 429 
Mddkyamika kdrikd^ 12599., 138, 426 a. 
Midhyamikaa, 1x3 
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Mddkyamika vriti^ 8511., 86 n., 88 ft** 

90«f.» 141^*1 I4a«»., i 43 »-f 

i4Aif., 49511. 

MUdhyamikaiditra^ 199 n. 
mAdhyastha^ 903 
mAna^ lOOt 144, 901 
mAnam, 356 

mAnasa-pratyak^a^ 343, 400 
mAnnsika^ 108 

MAnfdukya^ 98ff., 3111., 39. 418, 494, 
43« »• 

MAn^kya kArikA, 4181 499 
Miif^ikya Nandi, 309 
MAradamanasAtra^ 19511. 
mArdava^ ao9 
mAtsaryya^ 144 
MAtkarabhAfya^ 913 

majdl, 50, 197, 141, 149, I44f *49» 
151, 901, 941, 958, 97311., 4«4» 42<5 i 
43I1 435i 437* 438. 44^* 443> 4^i* 465> 
467, 468. 469, 470, 499. 493 
mAydhasti, 498 

M^h^iee^^ Physical and Chemical 
Theories of the Ancient Hindus^ 913 
Meditation, 103, 104, 105, 115, 161, 173, 
901, 909, 997, 934, 935, 31711. 
megha^ 990 if. 

Memory, 185, 969, 31611., 340; causes of, 
916 If. 

Mental perception, 400 
Mercury, 98711. 

Merit, 96^, 981, 319, 317. 3Hi 3«5. 34* 
Metaphysical, 406 

Metaphysics, 161, 166, 403, 414, 415 

Metempsychosis, 95, 934 

metlA^ 103 

mettAbhAvanA^ 104 

Middle, 351, 369 

Middle India, 190 if. 

Milinda, 83 

Milindapahha, 83, 88, 89, 107, 163 if. 
Mindfulness, 101, 103 
Mind stuff, 940 if. 

Minor, 351, 369 
Mirok, 978, 303 
Misery, 99511. 

Mithilft, 308 
mithyOdrfti, 145 
mithydjhana^ 994, 365 
mithydsatydhhinw^a^ 148 
ptithydtva, 193 
mithydtTfanir$4hts, 444 if. 

Mimdfnsd, 7, 9, 68, 199, 188, 189, 90911., 
976,' 980, 981, 984, 303, 310, 393, 
343 344M*i 340> 357> 363. 

3^ 370. 37if 37*1 375. 376. 38*. 
383. 385t 380, 390, 391, 394, 396, 400, 
403, 404, 406, 414, 417, 449, 43^ 433, 
435* 44®. 448, 47'. 484. 485. 4W, 4M, 
499 ; apeement with Nviya Varie$ika, 
403; akhydti theory of illusion, 386; 
anvildhhidhdnavdda and ahhihUdenfa* 
yavdda^ 395; compajison with ocher 


^ systems, 367 ff.; conceptions of JdH 
' and a^yavin^ 379ff*t conception of 
409 If.; consciousness of self, 
how attained, Knmarila and Prab- 
h&kara, 400 ff. ; denial of sphofa^ 
397 If.; doctrine of samavdya^ 381; 
epistemology of Kumirila, 416 ff.; 
epistemology of Prabhikara, 415 ff.; 
general account of, 69; indeterminate 
and determinate perception, 378 ff; 
inference, 387 ff.; influence of Buddhist 
logic on Mlmiipsi lomc, 388, 390; 
Kum&rila and Prabhaka^ 379*; 
Kumarila’s view of self-luminosity, 
459; Icg&l value of, 69; literature, 
36pff.; non-perception, 397 ff.; Nyaya 
objections against the self-validity of 
knowledge, 379 ff.; perception, sense- 
organs and sense-contact, 375 ff.; Prab- 
hakara's doctrine of ^rception con- 
trasted with that of Myiya, 3430.; 
Prabhl^ara’s view of self-luminosity, 
459; Sabda pramiua, 35)4 ff.; self, 
399 ff.; self as jAdnaiaktt^ 409; self- 
revealing character of knowledge, 
389 ff. ; self-validity of knowledge, 
373 ff. f upamdna and arthdpalti, 391 ff ; 
vidhis, 404 ff.; view of negation, 355 ff. 
MimAmsdbdlaprakdia^ 371 
Afimdmsdnuhramam, 371 
Aftmdmsd-nydya-prahdla, 371 
Mtmdmsdpartbhdfd, 371 
Mimdmsd sAtraSt 9 to, 981, 989, 985, 370, 

^ 37*/394 
Mlmaipsist, 359 
mleccha^ 994 304 

modantdna^ 99011. 

Moggallana, 108, 963 if. 
moM, 100, 199 , 143, 99011 ., 976, 300 
mohaniya^ 191, 193 
mohantya karma^ 194 
mokfa^ 115, 170, 173, 190, 199, 195, 198, 
199, 907, 915, 916, 917, 983, 305, 3i7if. 
mokfovdda^ 401 if. 
mokfe nivrttirniMefd^ 9 x 6 
Molar, 391 

Molecular motion, 39 1 
Molecules, 397 

Momentariness, 158, 161, 164, 168, 909, 
919 

Momentary, 104, 114, 141, 159, 159, 160, 
165, 174, 187, 974, 999, 316 If., 395, 
33*. 339. 408, 471 
Monk, 1^9, 173 
Monotheism, 17 
Monotheistic, 33 
Mudfala^ 98 if. 
mudttd^ 103, 990 »., 936, 970 
Muir, 90 If., 93 If., 59 If., 33 If. 
mukta^ 73 
muktafiva^ 189 
Muhidvalt^ 307, 399 if. 
mukti^ 58, 909, 948, 961, 969, 973, 305 If., 
3*4, 366, 434, 440, 491 ; general ao- 
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count of, 74; general agreement of 
Indian systems in, 74 
Muktika^ s8»., 16311. 
mumukpUva^ 437 
Mwfiaka, i8«., 39, 49, 56, 43a 
Mula Sarvastivada, 110 
MidcLsUtras^ 17 1 
Mystic, 119 

na asit, 67 

Naciketas, 59, 60 

na-ekdnia, . 1 75 

natffamana, 186 if. 

fAugamanqya, 177 

naimittika-karma^ 489 

nairdtmyay 147, 149 

Naifkarmyasiddhit 419 

Naiyayika, 197, 103, 305, 33111., 333. 

347. 355. 36*. 365. 381. 4M. 49' 
Nandi vardhana, 173 
fia nirodho na cot^Hk^ 415 
Narasiiphacarya, 419 ». 

NaEl)uda, 431 

Natural Philosophy of the Ancient Hindus^ 

Nature, 43 
Navadvl^, 306, 308 
Navya-Nvaya, 308, 353 
naya^ 176, 179, 187 
Nayanaprasdaints 419 
naydbhdsa^ 178, 18 1 
Nddabindu^ 18 if., 118 
Nagasena, 107 

Nagaijuna, ii5if.t is6, 118, 11911., 
raS, 144, ISS«.. *66, ais».. *33. *35. 
*79, 4.1, 4.3, 4*5 »•. 4*7. 4*9. 465. 
470, 493 ; essencelessness of all things, 
141; ethics of, 144; his doctrine that 
nothing exists, 140 ; Nirvapa in, 141; 
pratltyasamutpdda in, 139, 143 
Nage^a, 111, 131, 135 
nama^ 86 if., 91, 193, 340 
ndmakalpand^ 340 if* 
ndma-karmai 191, 194 
n&marupa^ 85, 8611., 88, 89, 90, iii, 
174. 439 

ndmarupa-padatthdnamt 89 
ndmayatiy 91 
Ndndiy 171 

Ndradaparivrdjaka^ 18 m. 

Ndrdyastai 18 if. 

Nariya^atlrtha, 111, 141 if. 
ndsti na prakdiate^ 458 
ndstika^ 07, 68, 108 
Nataputta Varddhamana Mahavira, 169 
Negation, 147, 103, 3®4» 3*^» 335i 

33<5. 355. 350, 357. 358. 359. 398. 
399» 444. 453. 454. 455. 45'>. 4^4. 
4851 488 ^ 

NegatiV'e, 461 

Nemicandra, 171, 193* i94^* 

Nepal, 81 

nescience, 449, 450, 45^. 4^^ 
nett netU 44. 45. ®5. * 


New York, 3 n. 
ni, 38 

Nibandhakara, 370 
ni^iana, 350, 351 
nidarSandbhdsa^ 351 
Niddesa^ 83 
ntdidhydsana^ 490 
nidrd, 193, 169 
nigamana, 185, 196, 350, 353 
Nigantha, 169 
niggama, 157 
ntgodas, 190 

nigrahasthdna, 194, 196, 301, 301, 360, 
361 

Nihilism, 138, 143 
Nihilistic, 80; doctrine, 140 
nihsvabhdva^ 141, 146 
nihsvabhdvatvam, 141 
nihsvarupald^ 464 
nikireyasay 181, 185, 194, 305 
Nikaya, 83 
mmifta, 274, 313 
nimitta-kdrana^ 154, 438 
mmittatthiH^ 03 
nimiUdpabanaka^ 156 
nirabhilapyaiunyatds 149 
niratilaydh cetandh^ 12811. 
niravayava^ 38011. 

Niraydvali^ 17111. 

Nirdlamba^ 18 if. 

nirdtlaiit 114 

Nirl^vara Sarpkhya, 159 

nirjard^ 192, 195 

mmimitapratimohi^ 145 

nifnaya, 294, 196, 360 

Nirpaya-S^ara, 28 if. 

nirodha^ 149, 268, 272 

nirodha samddhi^ 271 

Nirvana, 2811., 75, 8r, 100, 11911., Ii6, 

127, 128, 133, 135, 136, 139, 142, 143, 

145. *49. *5*. *69. *9®. «*5»-. 4«3 
Ntrvdnaparikfd^ 425 if. 
nirvicdra^ 271 

nirvikalpa^ 334, 337, 378, 408, 411, 416, 

483. 484 

nirvikalpa-dvitva-gunat 314 
ntrvikalpahprapancopaSamah^ 416 
nirvikalpajndnay 15311., *8? 
nirifikalpaka^ 339 
nirvtkalpa pratyahfo, 161 
mrvihalpiid, 337 
nirvitarha, 171 
nissatta nijjtva, 84 
nissdya, 94 
niicaya^ 40911. 

Nititha, tyin* 
ni^edha, 19 
ni^iddha-karma^ 489 
Nifkaiytaka^ 308, 361 if. 
nitya^ 190, 316 
nitya-karma^ 489 
nitydnUya^ 148 
nitydnityavastwivekat 436 
nivrttit 488 
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nivtfdifat io3i 104, 106, 108, 109 
niyama, 155, 135, ayo, 3*7 »•* 345 
mvama-vidhi^ 404 
myatdpurvavartiitdi 310 
ni, *77 

nUabodha^ 41011. 

ntlaivajdHt 317 

nirdfakhyot 1*4 

Noble path, 1*4 

nodanamiei€L^ *91 

Non-^istence, 356, 357 

Non-perception, a6i, 356. 358, 359, 397, 

Nort^- western Province, 17a 
Nrsimhapdrvatdpim^ a8 3a ir. 
Nrsiiphairama Muni, 419, 4*0 
Number, *91, apa, 305, 3o6»., 315 
Nyava, 7, 9. 63, 68, 7^, 87«., 157, 159, 
161,168, 177, ai9, *6911., *74, *76, *77, 
*78, *79, a8o, *94. ^9^, ^ 97 * *99» 303» 
304. 305» 307* 308, 309* 3iOt 
3^0, 3*1, 3*5, 3*6, 3*7, 3*8, 331, 33*, 
333* 335i 337> 338. 339* 340. 343> 


344 346, 347, 348, 349, 350, 353, 
354. 356. 3<5 o, 361, 36*. 363, 364, 367, 
388, 369, 37*. 373. 370, 377 i 378 
380* 381 i 38a, 385. 39*» 394. 39^"-* 
397. 403. 406, 4H. 4*3* 414. 4*5. 4*6. 
4*7. 43*» 434* 44®. 44®* 455* 459* 403. 
465, 466, 484, 488, 49 a; nature of the 
self, 459 »•; notion of time, 466 
Nydyabindu^ 151, 15*11., 154 155 
168, 181, 309, 35811., 410 
Nydyabinduftkdj 15*«., 154 155 
156 n., 359 n,, 410 n. 
NydyabindutTkdtippam^ 151 132 n,^ 


*54 «• 

Nydyabodhini^ 330 n, 

Nydyakandali , 306, 310 311 n ,, 31* w., 

314 316 317 3*4 »•. 336 

3*8 337 «•. 338 »•, 35*»-. 355 

359 »• 

Nydyaka ^ ikd , 371 
Nydyakoia ^ a n . 

Nydyaltldvati^ 3*7 
Nydyamakaranda^ 4*0, 486 
ifydyamaiijart^ 67, 79, i6on., 161, 16* if., 
16311., 3*3»«» *7^. 307. 3**«-. 3*o» 
3*1, 3** If., 3*6, 3*7 »., ^o 33* 
33<5. 337 «•. 340 If., 345 «•. 347. 353* 
355 «•. 358 359 »•. 30*.30*»->303. 

365 36611., 373 «•. 38011., 4*4 »•. 

4*7 »•. 459 «•» 467 
Nydyamadjarisdra^ 308 
Nydyamdldvistara^ 371, 405 if. 
Nydyanibandhaprakdiot 63, 307 
Nydyaninyaya^ 418 
Nydyapradipa^ 308 
ifvdyapraiueia^ 309 
Nydyaratnamdld^ 371, 417 if. 
Nydyaraindkara^ 370, 37811., 388, 38911., 
390 If. 

Nydyasdra ^ 308, 309 
NydyasiddhdnttmpOf 308, 


bhdyasiddhdniamaMjarf^ 308 
Nydya sdci^ *78 
NyiycLsudhd ^ 371 

Nydya sdira^ ** 8 if., 229 n., *77, *97fi., 
300 If., 30*, 306, 307, 34*«-» 36*, 


Nydya suirabhdfya^ 186 if. 

NydyasutraSf 71, 1*0, *76, *78, *79, *94, 
.301. 303. 305. 3*7»»-. 360 
Jrydyasd^ravtvara^t 307 
Nydyasutroddhdra^ *78 
Nydyat&tparyamai^na, 63, 307 
Nydyetdtparyattkdpimiuddhi^ 63 
Nyiya-Vai4esika, 167, 178, *5011., *81, 
*84, *94«., 305. 3*0, 3**. 3**. 3*3. 
3>8. 319. 3»o, 3*3. 3«6. 330. 335. 34*. 
355. 3®>. 367. 37>.403.49*; 
of the VdtJe^ka suiras, *8off.; argu- 
ment from order and arrangement, in 
favour of the existence of G^, 363 if.; 
arguments against the Buddhist doctrine 
of causation as tdddtmya and taduipatii^ 
345 ff.; atomic combination, 3*6; Bud- 
dhist criticism of ntrvikalpa and Vacas- 
pati’s answer, 339 ff.; Caraka and the 
Nydyasutrasy 30* ; causes of recol- 
lection, 500; causation as invariable 
antecedence, 3*1 ; causation as mole- 
cular motion, 3* I ; causation as opera- 
tive conditions, 3**; classification of 
inference, 353 ff.; classification of nega- 
tion, 359 ; conception of wholes, 380 if. ; 
criticism of momentariness, *74; criti- 
cism of the Saiphhya and the Buddhist 
view of prama^a, 331 ff.; criticism of 
Samkhya satkdryavdda^ etc., *75 ff,; 
criticism of the theory of causation by 
Vedanta, 466; debating devices and 
fallacies, 360 ff.; discussion on the 
meaning of upamdna^ 355’’-; discussion 
on the sutras, *76 ff.; doctrine of dis- 
solution, 3*3; doctrine of inference, 
343 ff. ; doctrine of illusion, 337 ; doc- 
trine of paratahprdmdnya^ 37* ff.; doc- 
trine of perception, 333; doctrine of 
soul, 36* ff.; doctrine of substance 
(drazya), 310 ff.; doctrine of u^mdna 
and iabdoy 354 ff; doctrine of vydpH^ 
345 ff. ; epistemology, 41* ff. ; erroneous 
perception, 336; fallacies of hetu, 344; 
five premisses of Pra^astapida, ^50; 
formation of radicles, 3*9; four kinds 
of prama^as, 33* ff.; Gangeia’s defi- 
nition of perception, 33411., 34*”.; 
general epistemological situation as 
compared with Mlm&ipsa, 367 ; indeter- 
minate and determinate perception, 
334; inference from effects to causes, 
*97; inference of a creator, 3*5 ff.; 
literature, 307 ff., merits and demerits 
operating as teleological causes of 
atomic combination, 3*3 ff.; Mlmflipsft 
doctrine of nation, 355 ff; miracu- 
lous, intuitive and mental perception. 
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54ft ff.; modes of atomic combination 
at the time of creation, 594 ; mode of 
operation of heat-light rays, 399 ; mode 
of sense-contact as contrasted with that 
of Sftqikhya-yoga, 378 w.; molecular 
dianges and heat, 397 ff.; nature of 
pleasure and pain, 349 ; notion of time 
compared with the S&i^khya notion of 
time, 311; Nyi^ inference of cause, 
90^ n, ; object of Nyiya studies, 977 ff.; 
philosophy of the Vaiiefika siitras^ 
uSIlff.; framdi^ as collocation and 
causal operation, 330; Pratotap3da’s 
dassification of c^nition, 339 ». ; 
Praiastapada’s classification of svdr^ 
thUnumdna and pardrthdnumdna^ 350; 
Pratotapftda’s doctrine of example 
compared with that of Dinnaga, 
350 If. ; Pra^tapada’s interpretation of 
Kapfida’s doctrine of inference, 348 ff.; 
PraiUistap&da’s view of atomic combina- 
tion, 398; principle on which the cate- 
^ries are admitted, 319; relations 
directly apprehended by perception, 

f 335 1 salvation through knowledge, 
65 ff.; samaodyi and asamavOyi 
dra^t 399; science of Nyaya {nydpa 
vufyd)^ S77ff.; self compared with 
Sftipkhya and Mimaipsa, 368; sense- 
contact and perception, 333 ff.; six 
kinds of sense-contact, 334; theory of 
tmatyatfosl^a contrasted with the fH- 
pufipratyakfa doctrine of Prabhakara, 
343* 343 » transcendental contact, 

341; transmission of qualities from 
causes to effects, 393; unconditional 
concomitance and .induction, 347 ff*-; 
Vftcaspati’s refutation of identity of 
essence and causality as being pounds 
of inference, 359 ; Vacaspati, Sri- 
dhara and C^ng^ on indeterminate 
perception, 337 ff.; Vaiie^ika an old 
school of MimSipsS. 989 ff.; Vatsya- 
yana, Udyotakara, Vacaspati, Dinniga 
and Dharmaklrtti on the doctrine of 
conocmiitance, 351 ff.; view of motion 
contrasted with S&ipkhya, 330; view 
of negation, 359; view of perception 
contrasted with that of Prabhakara, 
343 «•; view of sdmdnya contrasted 
with that of the Buddhists, 31811.; 
tnparUakhydH theory of illusion, 385; 
vnll of God and teleology, 394 ff. 
NydyamdrtUka^ 307, 337 n. 
ifydyavdrUikaddtpi^aiikdi 63. 977, 307 
fMymridyd, 977 
Nydydntndra^ I90 
^ydydvatdra^ 171, 309 
dd$uu€tmvara^ 101 


oddUan^f^ 

*MpradSa^ 196 
Oldenburg, 83 «r., 337^ 
Om, 36 

D. 


Omniscience, 173 
Ontological, *, 3, 340 
Oral discussions, 65 
Order, 364 
Organic, 51 
Organic affections, 94 
Onental, 34 
Oupanikhat, 40 
Ovum, 398 
Oxford, 40 If. 


paceabhindd^ 98 
paecaya^ 93 . 95 

paodrthat 989, 319,^313, 31711., 319, 

3<5s 

Paddrthadharmasamgraha^ 30611. 
Paddrikataitvanirdpeafa^ 308 n, 
Padmanabha Mifra, 63, 3TO, 307 
Padmapada, 418, 419 
Paidgalat 98 it., 31 ». 
paita, is6i»., 343, 344, 349, 36,, 388 
paifttsattva, 156 349 

pakfdbhdsa^ 390 

199 

Padcadait^ 419, 499 itb 
Padcakal^^ 171 n. 
padcakdra^f^ 359 
Padeapddikd^ 418, 419 
Padcapddikddarpa^iit 419 
PadcapddikdfSkd^ 419 
Pttdcapddikdvivarttffa^ 419, 45611# 
Paficarfttra Vaisipuivas, 990 
Pafica^ikha. 9 i(>, 917, 919, 991 
padcavijddnakdyat 146 
padcd^ividyd^ 37 
panddf loo, loi, j66 

^^dita A^ka, 168, 99711., 31311., 31811., 
38011. 

para, 990 if., 980, 981 


<4» 

Parahrahma, 9811. 
parajdti, 317 
Paramahamsa, 98if. 
Paratnahamsaparwrdjakaf 9811. 
paramamakai, 999, 316 
paramamahdn, 999 
paramditava, 38011. 

^amdifu, I9I, 199, 193, 951, 959, 314^* 
Paramirtha, 190 if., 19^ 149, 91811., 498. 
paramdrtkasai, 409 n , , 41011. 
paramdrthasattd, 144 
paramdrihatah, 495 
paramdiman, *914 
parafak-prdmd^ya, 379 
paratva, 316 
pardpara^ 99011. 

pardrthdnumdna^ 155, 156, 18619., 350, 

35^389 

partbhogidwaya pu^ya^ 11911. 
paruekimna, 445 
pancchumdkdia^ 104 
parUUwmdt 8619. 


patigrakdkddkfd^ 193 
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parihdra^ 303 
pariktUpa^ 148 
parikamma^ loi n, 
parikarma, 370 
pttriman 4 ala% 393 
panmmfdkUa pmmd^, 314 
parimdtui, 315, 316, 333 
parimiti, 314 

pan^mat 53, 193, 196. 4^1 4^7 
p€tri^nmkramaniyama^ 356 
pariif&nusvdda^ 358 
parisahkhyd-vidhiy 404 
parispanda^ 330» 331, 339 
parilesamdna^ 353 
PariHftaparoan^ 17 1 
parifcAajayat 195 
parikfaka^ 395 
porikfi, 447 

Parikfdmukhcuutrat 183 309 

ParikfdmukhasuiravHiit 171. x 8 iif 
18311., 18^ 

Parmenides, 43 
parokfa^ 183, 185 
Part, 165 

Parthasarathi Mi4ra, 371, 37811. 
parydya^ 187, 198 
parydyanayat 177, 178 
passdsa^ 103 
padutva^ 317 

Patafljali, 68, 303, 3i3, 319, 333, 337i 
«i8, <39, *30, «3«. 433, 434, 436, 
438, 468, 479, 317 36s, 465; nU 
date and identification, 330 if. ; his 
relation with yoga, 336 ff. 
PataHjalicarita, 330 
paihamam jhdnam^ 105 
Patna, 173 
paihavi, 106 
paticc^uamuppanna^ 94 
paticcasamuppdda, 84, 166 ; as manifesta- 
tion of sorrow, 93; extending over 
three lives, 93 
pafighasadiid^ 96 
patiloma^ 158 

Patisambhidimagga, 83, 93 if. 

Patfdvali^ 171 

10 , 333> 433 
pdka,iig 

84,^87, 0311 ., 108, 111 , 114, 
139, 36311., 470; literature, 161 

pa^i, 333 ^ ^ 

Pftnini, I 3 M., 336, 337 w., 330, 333, 36311., 

37911., 465 
pdpth 195. *<54. *<56 
pdpofid, 157 
pdpopadtla, 300 
pdramdrihiAa, 439, 487 
pdramitd, 137, 138 
nlHva, E39f 169, 173 
Pddupatair^ma, a8if. 

PnUupatadaripna, 33311. 

P&taftjala, 333,* 335 
PdiaHjala mahSbn&fya, 331 


pdtaHJalamahdbhdiya€arakapraiisamskr‘» 
talk, 335 

P&tafijala Sflifikbya, 68, 331 
Pataftjala school, 339 
Pdtafkjalatantra^ 331, 335 
Pitafijala Yoga sHUras^ 68 
P&timokkhasaqcivara, 101 
Pathak, 433 
P2y&si, 106, 107 

Perception, 369, 397, 398, 318, 333, 333, 
3.U. 335. 336. 340* 34*. 34*. 344. otc. 
Perfuming, 137; influence, 134, 135; 

power, 131 
Persian, 333 
Pessimism, 76 
Pessimistic, 337 
Petavatthn, 83 
Petrograd, 40911. 
pkaia, 413. 437 
phalajMna^ 373 
phassa, 85, 95, 96 
phassakdya^ 85 if. 
phassdyatana, 85 if. 

Phenomena, 84, 89, no, 137, 138, 133, 
139. *40. *4*. *4*» *43. *44. *4^. *47» 
150. I51, 166, 167, 168, 317, 376, 383, 

*9*» 33*. 3<58. 37 3. 4**. 450. 45*. 45*. 
460, 465, 466, 467, 468, 481, 483, 486 
Phenomenal, 435, 450, 458, 461, 484 
Philosophic literatures, 66 ; different 
classes of, 67 ; growth of, 65 
Philosophy of the Upanishads^ 3311., 3811., 
4511., 49 If., 54».» 58**- 
Physical characters, 338 
Physics, 403 

pilupdka^ 305, 30611., 337 
PindaniryukH^ 171 
Pitdputrasamdgamasutra^ 135 11. 

Pitrs, 55 

pitrydna, 34, 54, 56, 58, 13511. 
pitta, 453 

pitakas, 68 if., 363 if. 
pitharapdka, 337 
pin, ro5, 106 
Plato, 43 
Pluralism, 175 
Poly-bliautik, 339 
Polytheism, 17 

Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, 
313, 34611., 35111., 333lt., 336, 33811. 
p^adhainrata, 300 
Potencies, 373, 373 
Potential, 354, 355, 358 if., 375, 468 
Potentials, 353 

Poussin, De la Vall6e, 85 if., 90, 91 if., 
108, ii9«. 

Prabahapa Taibali, 33, 34 
Probhd, 308 
Prabha^ndra, 171, 309 
Prabh&kaia, 69, 189, 309 3(^1 370, 
37*. 37*. 37^. 379. 380, 38^384. 386, 
389. 390. 39*. 39*. 395. 39^.397. 398. 
399, 400, 401, 403. 403. 4*5. 4*8, 417. 
448. 459 
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Prabhdkaramimdmsd^ 378 n., 384 

307 If., 405 
Pvabhisa, 306 
fracchamta Baatddha^ 437 
fradariakaiva^ 416 
pnuteia, 194 
pnuikdna^ 317 

FAjApati, 19, 30, 36, 33, 36, 43, 46, 47, 
55 

prajiiapH^ 437 
Pny'^iaptildstra, 130 
FhijiULptiiMtins^ 113, 113 

55 * * 3 *. *45. a 7 *. * 7 *. « 73 . 

4«4 

PrajfUipandt 171 
Frt^iUipanopM^pisAtra^ 196 
Prt^Hdpdramiid^ 137, 138, 431 
Pmkaravapadcikd^ 370, 378 379 «-i 

386 39011., 393 If., 3971*. 
Proharai^pdda^ I 30 
prakaraifasama^ 344, 360 
(ntkdia, 343, 307, 336 II. 

Pnk55ananda, 430, 469 
PmkS^itinan, 410, 490 
PralcUfttmaii Akha^dananda, 468 
Praktr^t 171 

frakrtit 145, 194, 313, 314, 316, nr, 3i8, 
319, 33011., 333, 338, 345, 346, 347, 
949f ^50. 351, 353, 354, 355, 358, 359, 
301, 365, 366, 367, 369, 370» 373, 373, 
*761 3«5i 3^7. 415* 43*. 433.44*. 49®. 

p^^iUcdffadkdimkif 3 14 if. 
fraiaya^ 314, 333, 347, 348, 361, 333, 
3 ^ 4 . 403 

framd^ 336, 406, 415, 416, 47*1 48<>484 
framdda^ 193 
pramiMcaraifa^ 300 
pram&ifa^ 154, 368, 377, 394, 396, 398, 
304. 330. 33*. 333. 333. 343. 354* 355. 
350. 3^5. 39®. 39*. 394. 397. 398. 399. 
404, 406, 40911., 410, 413, 413, 4*4 »•. 
415, 416, 4*7 »•. 444. 470. 484. 49* 
framdijuibkedaft^ 333 *** 
pramdi ! mr ( u ^ t ^ iiifkfaifam , 377 
Pramd^a-Mlmdmsdf 18411. 
PramdtfonayaiaiivdhkiUamkd^ 173, 

18111., 18311., 18311., 3®9 
pramiBfaphdla^ 154, 409, 410, 413 
Pramd / ifasamuccaya ^ 130, 153 i 55 **-. 

*^7. 3 ® 7 . 309 
pramd^junMa, ^7 
Pramd^jundrdikakarMf 309 
pramdid, 406, 483 
pramiya, 377, 394, 365, 406 
ProMiyakamalmmdrtaiufa^ 171, 105, 

18811., 189^., 197 »•. 309 
pram^^itv^ 344, 354. 384 
pramida^ 303, 33011. 
pramd^ka^ 368 
prapaMca^ 435 
prapadcapravrUi^ 14* 
prapadc^paiama^ 435 

praHdikipUfvakaBta^ 304, 349 


^asiddkipdfvakatvdi^ 389. 303 
Pra^tapftda, 305, 306, 31311., 31411., 
3*6 If., 317 If., 338, 33311., 337, 348, 

^349. 350. 35*. 355 «•. 359 »•. S®* 
Praioitapdda-hhd^^ 67, 306 
Prahut, 38*1., 31 M., 39, 433, 470 
IVciMavyddaratfOt 171 
praiibandka^ 155 
pratibkdnajddna, 343 
pratijdd, 185. 186 «., 396, 303, 350, 353, 
389 

pratijddbhdsa^ 390 
pra/tjddmdtram, 114 
Pratijddsiiira, 370 
praiiJddvibAakni 186 n. 
praiipakfabhdvand^ 370, 365 
prmtisamkAydnirodAmt 13 1, 134 
pratisakcara^ 347 


praiitantrasiddkdMUL^ 395 
praiiyogU 357 
pratlia, 43 
pnattya, 93, 138, 130 
pratityasamu tp d da ^ 86 n., 93, 133, 138, 
139. >43. 1471 4*«; mewing of, 93 
pratyabhijddnirdsa^ 16311. 

Piatyapupa, 419 

pra^^a^ 133, 183, 394, 308, 333, 333, 
34 *. 343 . 344 * 383. 384. 409 **-. 4 * 7 *** 
praiyakfobmUiptmma^ 4 10 11. 
pratyakfa-prtmd^ 483 
PreUyaifasdira^ 37811., aSa 
pratyak^attdr^Uummbandha^ 389 
praiyakfatHfayaium^ 409 
praiyayast 1^ 
pratyayfpanikamdka^ 143 
praiydkdrm^ 336 
prtUydmndy^ 350 
pratyekakfiddkm^ 137, 150, 151 
Pratyekabuddhayftna, 13511. 
praudbivddm^ 330 

PraviuanabkdijMh 3i3, 34511.. * 59 "* 
pravieayabuddkh *48 
prwretif 90M., 338 ».> 343, 394, 395, 
301, 365, 378 
pravrttivijddtia, 134, 146 
praymtna, 380, 381, 395, 330 
pray9ga nirdeia, 134 
prayojuna^ 378 n., 394, 395, 303 
prddurbhdva^ 93 
prdMbkdioa^ 393 M., 359 
Prftkrit, 171, 173 
prdmdifyut 183, 188, 406, 485 
prdmdi!^y€rvdda^ 333 n . 

Prtpa, 30 , 36, 43, 55. *50, 4*4 
prdymaya dtmau, 46 
prdymaya kofa^ 60 
prdijfovdyu^ 363 
Prdndgnihotra^ 3811. 
prdndydmOt 337, 336, 373 
prdpay, 333 
prdpyakdntua, 37811. 
prdiibka-p^yakfat 343 
prdHbhdsika, 445, 487 
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Prdtimokfo^ 145 
friUUikQrSiauty 44a 
Preceptor, 66 
Premuses, 180, a93, 195 
^eraka^ 197 
JPresamption, 394, 393 

Propositions, 15611. 
prtkal^rttsihdna^ 477, 478 
^kdktva^ 316, 384, 464 
prthwt^ 51, 143, 495 
j^hhfimdtrOf 51 
Psychological, 473, 338, 406, 451; pro- 
cesses, 97 
Pqrchos^ 88, 444 
Ptolemaic, 31 
pMakgama^ 89 

pi^ala^ 114, 117, 119 i95t ^9^* 
Buddhis^ 195 n. 
fud^^aUmair&tmya^ 150 
pu^yUOsHJbdya, 195 
PugfoiapaiifiatH^ 83 
Pu^ab, 174 

*95» *66 
pttK^pOfti, a66 
Pupyayam, 149 

Purina, 1, i6, 174, 443 ; gods of the, 16 
purufa, 40* 41, 34, 33, 43, 54, 75, 413, 
414, 416, 419, 443, 444, 445, 448 

43411., 441, 444, 444> «47» *48. *49* 
*58’ *59« *60, 464, 465, 466, 467, 474, 
*73» *78* 33O1 331* 368, 415* 44i» 490* 
493 

pwrufMka^ 469 If., 408 
puryfdrikaUtt 458 
Purufa-sMa^ 4i if., 34 
purufdvastkamavyaktamf 416 

Puf^uWtdt 171 n. 

Pufpika^ 171 If. 

Pur^a, 140 

Purva-MimaipsS, 7, 68, 449 
JPdrvaSt 171 

pdrvavai, 46911., *61, 494, 30411., 303, 
353 

QltiStt 470 M. 

Radical, 491 

Raghun&tha Siromapi, 308, 346 if., 

36SM..419 

414, *15, a«4, 444, 444, 445, 446, 
»49f «80» »5i. 49»> 493 
rtg0-tfufa, 444 
rmnyaka^ 440 if. 

Rai^aiajidhvailndra, 418 
Raparahgamalla, 431 
rdsa^ 3*3* 403 
rosa Ummdira^ 454 
rofdpaffo, 435 
raian&m^ 404 

Patnadiipiptnipjyekdsdtr^ 14519. 
Ratnaklrti, 68if^ tsS, 159, 160, 

161, 16311., ro4* 


Ratnak&fasdtra^ 14511., 140 
RatnamegAasHtrat 14511. 

Ratnaprabkdy 8911., 9019., 306, 418 
RatnardiMtra^ 14511. 

RaitMaras&ira^ 14511. 

Ratnftkara5anti, 156, 168, 346 n. 

Ray, Dr P. C., 45111., 45411., 341 »•, 

34411., 34711. 

Ray Rammohan, 40 
R&dha, 306 

*43. *44» >93i **011., 467, 300 
rdgadvefOt 401 
Rahu, 418 
Rajagaha, 81 
R&jamrg&hka, 431 
RdjapraSniya^ 17111. 
rdjasika akamkdra, 449 
Rdjfavdriiika, 419 
R&jayoga, 449 
RSjft, 414 
Rajgir, 81 

Ramabhadra Dik$ita, 130 
Ramaki^oa, 371, 470 n* 
R&makrfoSdhvarin, 419 
RdmapSrvatdpim, 4811. 

RdmaraAiuya, 48 11. 

RimarudrI, 307 
Ramatlrtha, 419 
Ramanuja, 50, 70, 71, 168, 433 
R&m3nuja*mata, 449 
R&mayatas, 70 
RamottaratipinI, 2811. 

R3stavara, 13011. 
rdJ$\ 415 

Rdffmpdlaparipfrchdsdfra, 19511. 

147 

Rdvana^bhd^a^ 306 

Reality, iii, 418, 448, 444, 44a, 446, 
44S, 449 * 458, 46*, 4653 4679 408, 470, 
486, 487, 488, 489, 400 
Reals, 943, 958, 459, 368 
Rebirth, 55, 56, 58, 59, 71, 7S» 86, 106, 
107, 108, 140* 401, 415, 463, 465, 483, 

48611., 494, 366, 444; Budohistic com- 
pared with Upani^ic, 87 
Recopiition, 185 
Relative pluralism, 175 
Rhys Davids, Mrs, 94 »., 96, 99 m., 
108 »., 119, 14011., 15811. 

Right knowle^e, 496, 497, 471 

RSii, 44 

Rohiij^^ 

repa^ 158 

Roth, 40 

Roer, 4511. 

Rttcidatta, 307 
Rudrahrdaya^ 4811. 

Rudrdifafibdla^ 48 m. 
refa, 85M.. 88«., 91, 94. 9Si 9<>> 
i«i, 313,403 
rUfddkarmat^ 141 

rdpa-khandha^ 95 ; meaning of, 94 
rdpaloka^ 134 
rdpasomskdra^ 490 
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r«pa tanmitra, 151 
Hipatva, 513, 334 

Jfg-Vtda, II, 14, 16, 17, 19, M, ,3, 
*4, *6, 3», 3«, 45, 51, «t6, 469 
tyusUtra^ 178 
rfutd^ %o^ 

*fyuvimaid^ 370 

|t^bha, 

fti, *<un., 304 

r^< 3<>> 37 < 7«: (order), i«, i$; Law of 
Karma derived from, 26 

sJiheuangMkwoasena^ 98 
Sabbatthivadins, 119, 120, 121; their 
doctrine, lai ; their doctrine of matter, 
lai 

Sacrifice, 81, 308, 31611., 397; creation 
due to, 22; eternal, 22; fruits of, not 
gifts of gods, 31 ; has a mystical po- 
tency, 33; mapcal character of, ar; 
minute ritualistic details of, 31 ; not 
propitiatory, 33 

Sacrifices, 71, 364, 376, 369, 373, 489; 
as karma and law, 33; replaced by 
meditations, 37 

Sacrificial, 309, 3ii, 369, 370, 436 
sadt 38 

sadasantah mdyopamdh, 147 
saddmudiia^ 33011. 

Sad&nanda Vyisa, 430 
Sad&nanda Yati, 430 
Saddharmapundarikat 1^5 ^*1 1^8 
sadrdpa^ 397 
sadrfa^^rindma^ 348 
saduUakiana^ 444 



sahakdri, 350, 374, 333, 334, 336, 469 
sahakdruiakti^ 354 

sahcpalambhaniyamdt abhedonilataddhi- 
yoh, 41 1 

Saiiphaguhya, 139 
Saint, 101 
Sainthood, 100 
sakaddgdntibhdvat 100 
jo/tVa, 330 ff. 

salt, 61 

Salvation, 77, 115, 136, 334 335, 300, 

301, 305, 316, 3*7 «•» 3^3» 399» 4oa» 

440,487*490 

saldycdana^ 85 m., 88 

JOOT, 13 

samabhirii^ha-nayat 178 if. 
Samarduca^kahdf 173 
satnatdf 130, 135, I37> *38 
samaittOf 301, 303, 303 
samavdydt 143, 165, i7*f 

390 If., 304, 306 If., 3*3, 3*3» 3*9» 
3a*i 334» 335. 38*. 403. 4*3. 448. 

450, 483. 

samamdyit 386 
samavdyi^Adrana, 333, 376 
samavita-samavdya, 335 
samayat 198 


Sdmayapradfpa, 130 
samddhdnam^ 101 

samddbi, 82, 100, loi, 103, 136, 166, 
371, 373 

samddkirdjasdtra, 13511. 

Samidhi school, 336 
Sdmddkisdtra, 13511. 
saMdkhydsambandhapratipaiHh^ 355 a. 
samdnaprasavdtmikd Jdtih^ 398, 304 a. 
samdna-rupatdt 196 
sofnbhava, 398, 304 
sambhdyakdri^ 13 1 
sambuddha^ 433 
samiitt 195 

Sammitlyas, 1 1 3,* 1 19 ; their doctrines, 
119 a. 

Sammitiyaldstra, 119 
samprajHdta^ 371 
samprayukta hetUt X22 
santutpdda^ 93 
samyagbmdka^ 317 
samyogjUdna^ 151, 181, 408 
toMiyagjddnapuvvikd sarvapurufdrtha'- 
siddki^ 153 
sddhana, 77, ^89 
sddhdrana, 361 
sddhdrmna-kdrm%m^ 333 
sadhyii, ij6n., 157, 303, 3,3, 344, 345, 

346. 353> 393 
sddkyasmmat 360 
sddrfyat 318 a. 
sdg^as, 335 

sdJkfdtkdrijddnam, 410 a. 
sdkfdtkdrdvamf 334 a. 
sdksi, 438, 455, 457 ^ 
sdkiicaitanya^ 455, 486 
sdmagrf.^t 330, 413, 467 
sdman, 30 

Samaveda, 13, 30, 36 
SdmaMdapAaia’SUtta, 80 a. 
sdmartkya, 159, 317 a. 
sdmayikabrata^ 300 

sdmdnya^ 164, 196, 303, 181, 385, 386, 
306 a., 313, 313, 317, 3*8, 3*9. 3^0, 
4*3 

Sdnidnyaduftayadiiprwudritd^ 318 a. 
Sdmdnyalakfay^t 341 
sdmdnyatodrtfif 369 a., 387, 389, 394, 
303 a., 303, 349* 350. 353.^3<^3 
sdmdnyai^rftasambamdha^ 389 
sdmdnyaxfiiefasamuddyo, 3Soa. 
sdwtdnyaviiefdtmaka^ 331 
sdmdnydbkdva^ ^3 a. 
sdmydvastkd^ 340 
samghdtaparamdnUf I3i 
stu^aha^ 122 
sampriki^ya, 177 
sanikdreccho^ 333 
SaVphiti, 13, 13, 30a., 43. 7« 
samjddt 137, 133 
samjddJkarma, 388 
samjddmdtram, 114 
samjAin, 190 
samkalpa, 335 
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samkkydbhdioa^ 98411. 
samkklaf 497 

Sdmkf^Marajaya^ 505 m. 
Samkf^aHiriraJka^ 419, 468 
Sam^dsa^ 98 n* 

samsdra, 109* 130^ 131* 135> UO* 141* 
9Pif <37» nSt ^73» 

498 

samsdra-dHkkkat 99 n. 
samsdriHf 189 
samskaroH^ 963 ». 

samshdra^ 8611., 91, 199, 963, 964, 973, 
'981, 985 If., 99011., 303, 316, 393, 340, 
451. 450 

samsJkdras, 197, I39» I43t 37> 
samsdrtat i 9 i, 149, i£i 
samsJirtadkarmas, i 9 i 
samsTfiaviveia, 947 
Samstdra^ 1 7 1 ii . 
samsthdnay 193 

samitq^ 193, 977, 994, 33««m 360 
safftidma, 409 
sampara, loi, 909 
i88, 373 
samvddakaiva^ 408 
samvddi, 416, 417 
samvidanA, 383 
S€mvidvaiva^ 384 
samviJf 383 
samvrtamdiram% 1I4 
samvrti^ 498 
samiriisatya^ 144 
samvrtisatyMf 146 

909 

sainyoga^ 83, 994, 316, 319, 334, 3®Op 4P3» 
4*5* 448. 45® 
samyukta-samavdya^ 334 
sarnyuJUa-samavita-samavdyat 335 
samyuktaviiefApat 335 
Samyuktdbhidharmaidstra^ 190 
Samyutta Nikdya, 83, 84, 91 m . , 94, 95* 9^* 
^n,t 108 ff., no If., 'Ill 
Sanaka, 999 
Sananda, 999 
Sanandana, 418 
Sanatana, 999 
smtdhdna^ 89 
sandigdkat 989, 349 
sammdira^ayim^atyaksamt 389 
SQnmdkdndsamUdhdndbhydm jddnaproH- 
bkdsabkidaht 41011. 
semmdhi^ 994 
ionmviia-fniiftatd^ 364 
Sanskrit, 66, 86‘»., 119, i9i, 195, 198, 
15311.* *55* *701 17** *7*1 309. 406, 
407 ; langioafe, 38, 39 ; literature, 40, 
309 

Saaritrit Philosophy, technical and ab- 
stmae, 1 

Sanskrit Texts^ so it., 93 m., 39 
33 »• 

SastidndmtarasUUki^ 151 tt. 
sasUafOf 936 
saiijgkat 109 


Sahghabhadra, i90 
SaikgUipasryyifya^ i9o 
saikkhdra, 86, 90, 990., 93, 94, 96, 96311.; 
discussion of the meaning of, 86 ft.; 
meaninff of, 96 

sankhdraMkhandha, 860., 95, 100 
SaAkrkntikas, 11a 

saiidd^4f 95*96,97, 98; different stages 

sadddJMandka, 95, 100 
sapakfosattd^ 344 
sapahtasattva^ 1 56 it. , 349 
saptabkangi^ 180, 18111. 
Saptadaiedh&misiitra, 198 
Saptapaddrthif 308 
Sarasvat!, 301 it. 

Sarasvatfrahasya^ 98 it. 
Sarvadariastasamgraha^ 9, 68 it., 79, 
Ii4it., 935«.‘, 30511., 399 11. 
Sarvadariaauofdcydrthah^ 68 it. 
sarvajda^ 496 

Sarvajfi&tmamuni, 419, 468 
sarvakalpandvirahitamt 151 
saroaloka^ 137 
sarvasamskdrak^ 114 
SarvasdrOt 98 it. 
sarvatantrasiddhdnta^ 995 
sarvavikalpalakfanavimvrtiam^ 147 
Sarvahammanl Hiranyagarbha, 39 it. 
SarvastivAda, 19011. 

Sarv5stiv5dins, ii9, 11 a, 115, 117, 119, 
190, 199, 198, 167; their theory of the 
senses, 193; their doctiine of karma, 
194; their doctrine of mind, 194 
sat, 75, 163, 175, 18311., 957, 9580., 

3>r< S*'* 443i 444. 446. 449. 49* 
satf, loi 

Satipattkdna sutta, 227 
satisamvara, 10 1 
satkdranavdda, 95811., 468 
ssUkdryavdda, 957, 958, 468 
satkhydti, 183 ir., 384 
satparicchedakam, 350 
satpratipakfa, 361 
sattd, 987, 317, 381, 491 
satttfa, 158, 160, 1630., 994, 941, 949, 
*44, *4$, .4<5. *48. *49. 450. *59. 4«S. 
446, 49,, 493 
satttfa^guilia, 944 
satya, 936, 970 
Satyak&ma, 35 «. 

Satyasiddhi school, 1940. 
SoMkkdgyaiakimf, 98 o. 
Santrflnta-vijflinavida, 4090. 
Santrftntika, 116, i9o, 151, 161, 168, 
i88, 309, 3iatt., 408, ioQn., 411; 
Buddhists, 16^; notion of time in, 
1 16 ; theory of inference, 155 ff. ; theory 
of perception, 151 

Saatrftntikas, 119, 113, 115, 167; dis- 
tingnished from the VaibhAsikas, 1 14 ; 
their philosophy according to Gupa- 
ratna, 114 
lovoita, 36 
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savicdra, 371 

saoiMpa, 334, 337, 338, 340. 378, 416, 
4 * 3 . 484 

saviko/^jdana, 15591. 
sannkatpapratyahfo^ 361, 334 
sainpui^^ 195 
saoitarka, 371 
savyabhic&ra^ 360 

S&qtkhya, 7, o, 51, 53, 68, 71, 75, 78. 
80, 95, 116, 165, 167, 168, 178, 188, 
SI I, SIS, S13, S16, S17, st 8 , S19, sso, 
SSI, sss, SS 3 , SS 7 , ss 8 , 1S9, 133, 

« 5 *-. *361 * 37 . aaS, S39, S41, S43, 
< 44 > 357 i *58, S 59 , s 6 i, s 6 s, S64, 

S65, s 68 S 73 , S 74 , S 75 , S76, S77, 
s8i, S84M,, S99,' 30s, 311, 31S, 314, 
3 «>> 3 < 5 > 330. 331 • 383’ 367 > 368, 

309. 384. 385. 403. 4 ‘*. 4 > 4 . 415. 

416, 417, 4SS, 43s, 434, 433, 440, 

468, 49s, 493; an early school, sisff.; 
axiom, 330 ; discussion of the different 
schools of, 318 ff. ; discussions on 
S&mhhya kdrikd^ Sdmkhya sutra^ Vaca- 
spati and Bhiksu, 333 ff.; distinjg;uished 
from ^ yoga, 68 ; relation with the 
Upanisads, 3 ii ; theory of viparyyaya^ 
etc., 330 91 . 

Sdmkhya kdrikd, 67, 3 13, 31899., 319, 
331 , 333, 333, 36699. 
Sdmkhyapravacanabhdfya^ 333 
Sdmkhyasdra^ 313 
Sdmkhya sdira^ 313, 333 
Sdmkhyataltvaviveeana^ 313 
Sdmkhyataitvaydthdrthyadipana^ 313 
Sfiipkhya-Yoga, 196, 333, 354, 35699., 360, 
36691., 373, 38699., 317 »•» 3*9> 378 
394 ; analysis of knowledge, 339 ff. ; 
atheism and theism, 358 ff.; causation 
as conservation of energy, 354 ff. ; 
causation contrasted with Vedanta, 
35899.; conception of time, 35699.; 
conception of thought and matter, 
341 ff. ; conception of wholes {avayemt), 
3 ^ 99. ; criticism of saikdryavdda etc., 
375ff.; development of infra-atoms and 
atoms, 351 ff. ; dissolution and creation, 
347 ff.; doctrine of validity of know- 
ledge and inference, 36899.; episte- 
mology, 414 ff.; evolution of the cate- 
gories, 348 ff.; feelings as ultimate sub- 
stances, 343 ff.; fruits of karma, 367 ; 
general epistemological situation as 
compared with Mlmftipsa, 367 ff. ; in- 
discernible nature of gunast 37399.; 
meaning of guna^ 343; means of up- 
rooting sorrow in, 305^5 meditation, 
371 ff.; methods of discipline, 370; 
modes of ignorance, 367; mode of 
sense-contact as contrasted with that 
of Nyaya, 37899.; nature of evolu- 
tionary change, 355 ff. ; nature of 
illusion , 36099. ; nature of/ra^i, 3 45 ff. ; 
nature of subconscious mind, 363 ff«; 
nature of the gunas, 344; perceptual 


process, 361 ff.; pessimism of, 3648*.; 
^939/0 doctrine, 3388.; obstnictions 
of perception, 373 91.; relation with 
Buddhism and Jainism, 308 ff.; sams- 
kdra and vdsand^ 363 9r. ; self and mind, 
3598.; self compared with Nyaya and 
Mlmamsa, 368; states and tendencies 
of citta (mind) 3688.; theoiy of causa- 
tion, 357; Vatsiyana's distinction of, 
338 99.; view of motion contrasted with 
Nyaya, 330 ; wisdom and emancipation, 
*73 

sdmkhyayogapari^dm'wdda^ 468 

Sdnka^ 333 

Sariputtra, 130 

sdrthd^ 380 ' 

sdrdpyam^ 154 

sdsnd, 349 

sdsvaiay 109 

sdthnka nhamkdra^ 350 

sdvayava^ 303 

Savitrtf 3899. 

Savana, 30, 36 
Schiefner, 13999. 

Schools of philosophy, 63 
Schopenhauer, 39, 40 
Schrader, 109 
Schroeder, 3999. 

Scotus Erigena, 4099. 

Seal, B. N., 313, 346, 35199., 35399., 
331, 333 336, 33799., 33899. 

Secret doctrine, 38 
Seers, 68 99. 

Self, 33* 34» 55* S®* 60, 61, 76, no, in, 
161, 103, 187, 315, 317, 318, 339, 340, 
360, 361, 385, 390, 395, 398, 300. 303, 
313, 3*7 «•» 330* 335* .343 «•* 3<>** 3^3* 
365* 366. 368, 383, 399, 400, 401, 403, 
413, 4*4. 4*^. 4*7. 4*4. 4*5. 433. 434. 
435. 437. 438, 458, 4^. 485. 48*, 

494; and death, 55; as a compound of 
the khandha^, 94; as found in dreams, 
47; as in deep sleep, 47; doctrine of 
sheaths of, 46 
Self-conscious, 368, 369 
Self-consciousness, 363, 417 
Self-knowledge, 59 
Self-luminosity, 493 

Self-luminous, 444, 446, 450, 453, 458, 
459. 4 <^. 461. 48*. 487 
Self-modification, 173 
Self-restraint, 10 1 
Self-revealing, 369, 416 
Self-valid, 384, 386, 387, 403 
Self-validity, 373, 373, 374, 389, 396, 483, 
484 ^ _ 

Sensation, 165, 313, 318, 411 
Sense-affections, 94 
Sense-contact, 336, 34399. 

Sense-data, 94, 339, 340 99., 363 99. 
Sense-functions, 363 
Sense-materials, 335 
Senses, 94 

Sensus communis^ 96 
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Separateness, 193 
Sesvara Sftipkhya, 159 
Sex-desire, 57 
Shah Jahftn, 39 
Shujfi-ttddaalah, 39 
siddka^ 68 « . 

Siddhasena, 18311. 

Siddhasena DivSkara, 171, 309 
siddkdnta, 194, 295 
Siddhdntaeandrikd^ 390m. 

SiddkdntaUia^ 490, 491 n. 
SiddhdniamuktOvaUt 339, 339 341 m., 

SidJ^ntataitva^ 410 
Siddhftrtha, 173 
siddhi^ 16311., 
siddhis^ 934 
Siddhwfikhyd^ 490 
Similarity (Nyaya), 318 n. 

Sindh, 1 90 If. 

Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts^ 68 if-, 

16311., *6j If., 108, 997 If., 31311., 
3«8fi., 34011., 371 «•» 

Slminanda, 919 
Slti, 98 If. 

Skambha, 94 
Skandat 98 ir« 

tkandkot 89. 93, 149, 196; in Chindogya, 
93 »• 

sAandkast 8511., 88 if., 114, 11911., I9i, 
199, 197, 149, 143, 146, 148, 161, 
16311. 

smrtt^ 69, 130, 131, 134, 96311., 969, 

31611., 370, 371. 37« 
sudna, 983 

sueha, 148, 981, 985, 316 
suigdhay 987 

Sogen Yamakami, i9i, 199 n., 194 if. 

Soma, 36 

Somadeva, 179 

Somanatha, 371 

Soma^rma, 306 

Some^vara, 371 

Sophistical, 80 

Sorcery, 81 

Sorrow, 75, 76, 107, 108, iro, iii, 140, 
166, 191, 901, 910, 937, 964, 965, 966, 
995,301, 394, 366, 496, 459; as ulti- 
mate truth, 75 ^ 

sotdpannabhdva^ 100 
Soul, 95, 96, 74, 75, 93, 114. ii5f **7f 
166, 168, 184, 188, 191, 109, 193, 194, 
901, 907, 934, 976, 981, 985, 988, 989, 
«99. 3«>* 307* 3”. 3*<5. 3i7. 363. 
3^7. 376, 377. 37«. 399i 400. 413. 4*4. 
4*5. 439» 457. 40*; general account 
of, 75 

Souls, 197, 938, 944, 393, 394, 479, 493 
Sooth India, laoif., 31611. 

Southern India, 179 

sptmdita^ 498 

sporia^ 90, 99, 143, 314 , 

sfairia tanuUUra^ 959 

Species, 156, 985, 9^7, 317, 345, 389 


Specinum of Jaina sculptures from Ma- 
thura^ 17011. 

93811., 397 If. 
sphefaudda^ 939 
Spider, 49 
Spinoza, 4011. 

3*3.,403^ 

Stcherbatsky, Prof., 114, ii7W., 11911., 

191, 351, 40011. 
sthamnavdda^ 83, ii9 
Sthavirdoali^ 171 
Sthdms, 17 1 
sthitii 194 
sthitustndpaka^ 316 

Study of Patanjalit 90811., 913, 99611., 

93811., 397 If. 

Study of Sanskrit, 40 
SuAdla, 98 If. 

Sub-Commentary, 307 
Sub-conscious, 194, 963 if. 

Subhuti, 197 
Sudodhintt 371, 490 

Substance, 165, 174, 175, 985, 98711., 
988, 319, 367, 368 
Substances, 993, 367, 378 
Sucarita Mrira, 371 
Suddhodana, 81 
Suffering, 907, 937, 394 
SuhrlUkha^ 144 

sukha^ 105, 106, 976, 30511., 316, 349, 

414 

sukhadu^ha^ 144 
sukham^ 496 

sukhcssddhanatvasm^h 336 

SukhdvativyUha^ tig ft. 
SutnahgcUavildsint^ 99 it. 

Sun. 99 
supara, 990 if. 

Sure4vara, 67, 418, 419 
sunrta, 199, 900, 909 
Surya, 18, 90, 98 if. 

Sd^aprajhapti^ 17111. 

Su»ksita Carvakas, 78, 79, 369 
sufupti, 494 
SUtdrOf 990 If. 

sdtra, 980, 981, 98411., 985, 99911., 994, 
996 

Sutrakrta^ 171 

SiUraltrtiMganiryukH, i8iif. 
Sdtrakrtdhgasdtrat 937 
sutras^ 69, 64, 67, 69, 70, 71, 79, 933, 
936, 978, 979, 90311., 904, 99711., 306, 
430, 433; as lecture-nints, 69; de- 
veloped by commentators, 64; how 
they were written, 65; traditionally 
explained, 63 
SiUrasthdna^ 980 
Suita^ 89 
Sutta Nipdia^ 83 
SuttapitaAa, twn. 
suttas, '89, 83, 166 

Suifosy^praohdsa sutra, 195 if., 301 if- 
SutuAi^ 198, 19911., 13011., 13811., 161 
Svabhdva^ 761494 
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stfodkdtMuurdela, 114 
suaikOtMt /nMandAa, 155, 156 
svaikilvatah, 417 
svabhdxmnruddhopaldbdki^ 358 
svabkdxfabhSvotpatti^ 149 
nfabhdvOnupalabdki, 358 
svabhdvdt^ 145 
svaeUta^ 146 

svaHHadrfyabh/toanA^ 150 
svaiakfcam^ 378, 409, 410 «. 
stfolakfatfam^ 154 
svaniicitOrtka^ 350 
Afapna, 33s 494, 416 

svaprakdia^ 444, 445, 459 ». 
nHipratyOryyajiidnddhigamdbhinnalaksa 
150 

svorapa, 153, 464 
svarupa-ikeda, 461 
stforUpasatldt 38a 
svarUpavUefa^ 464 
svarupdnddAat 301 
svatak aprdmdnya^ a68 Mm 415 
svatakprdmd^pat 188, 168 n., 37a, 373 
374. 37 S. 376. 4 «S. 484. 485 «• 
svai<ih-prdmdifya^ntnfayat 417 m. 
sffotaJkprdmdnyavdda^ 3031 380 
Svayambhu, ai 
svayamprakdia^ 401 
svidhydya^ a70 

jpdrtkdnumdM, 155, i86ff., 350, 353 
svdiantfyeva, 3ao 
syddasti^ 179, 180 
syddasH'-cdvaktauycdca^ 179 
syddeuti^sydnndsti^ 179 
syddasti’sydnndsti-sydaavaktavyaica^ 179 
syddcevaktauya^ 179 
syddvdda^ 18 1 

Syddvddamadjari, 171, 177 i 79 »m 

180 If. 

sydnnds/tf 180 
yJ/, 179 

Syllogism, 15611., 186, a93 
SymTOlic meditations, 35 
Synthesis, a6i 
Sjmthetic activity, a6a 

Veddnia^ 438 n., 439 «. 

Systems, 66 

Systems of Buddhistic Thought, lai n. 
Systems of Philosophy, general accounts 
of. 68 ff. ; interrelated, 67 ; two classes 
^ off ^7 

^bara, 369, 370, 371, 37*» 3®7* 405 
Sahara-bhdfya, 370 
Sabarasvftmin, 370 

tabda^ a84, a94, 304, 308, 3143 33<* 

333> 384* 358* 394* 483. 484. 49* 
iabdanaya^ 17811. 

Sabdapramds^t 334, 354t 394t 397* 404 
Jabda-toHmdtra, a5a, a53 
iabdaiva^ 335 
Mddnutdsanamt a3a 
$aiva, 39, 70. aa8, a35, 434 
Saiva Thought, 8, a8 if . 
MtdMtasvabhduatayd, 159 


5 *» 

i6s> 484* »7«» 34** 344. 338 
lakttman, 165 
iaktipratibandha^ 3a3 
idmadamddisddhansampat, 437 
Sankara, 30, 38, 39, 4a, 45 48, 50, 51, 

5a, 64, 70. 86^n., 8911., 9011., 91 If., 
laiif., 143 If., 145, i48if., 151 If.. 165. 
167. 168, an, 137, 31911., 370, 371, 
37* «•! 407. 4*8, 4*0. 4**1 4«* 4«3t 

439. 430* 43 1 • 43^1 433* 434f 437> 438* 
X 4OS* 470. 49*4 493. 494 
Sankara-bhdiya, 49a if. 

Sankara Bhatta, 371 
^hfcara-digvijaya, 43 a 
Saidkarafaya^ 432 

Sankara Mi^a. 63. 18411.. a88if., 191 if.. 

. 30^4 307. 419 

Sankara Vedanta. 468 
Sankara-vijaya, 418 
Sankara-vijaya-vildsa, 431 
Sahkaracarya, 369 
Sarabha, 18 n. 
iariramadhydi, 481 
iaririr^, a 18 
Sa^dhara, 308 
i^cLka, 417 If. 

Satapatha Brdhmana, ion., a4, a5, 31, 
ai6. 130; creation in, a4; doctrine of 
rebirth in, 15 

Satasdhasfikdprajfidpdramitd^ 115 
iauca^ aoa. 136 
Saunaka. 31 if. 

Sakhi. 30 : origin of the, 30 if. 

i dkta, 18 If., 128 
akya, 81 
ikyiyana, aa8 

alikanatha Mi^ra, 370. 397 if. 
Sdlistambhasufrat 90 if., 115 if.. 14311. . 41 1 
Santabhadra. 15211., r68 
Sdntam, 425, 428 
Santyacaryya. 171 
Sdndifya, 28 if., 228 
idrfra, 39, pi if. 

^drfraka, 28 if., 433 
idriraka-s&tras, 62 
idstra, 344 

Sdstradipikd, ii4»-f 37®. 37*. 379 
^ 38611., 390if., 40* «• 

Sastrl Haraprasada, 129 if.. 278, 303, 

37* ». 

tdivata, 127, 428 
tdfvatavdda, 143. 236 
JMva, 144 
Sd/hydyantya, 28 if. 

Sefovat, 269 If., a8i, 294, 302 if., 303, 353 

Se^&nantacarya, 308 

iikhdmani, 318 if., 4 19, 484 485 

t dpadabrata^ aoo 

39..43* 
ibhGti, 170 
idasa, 231, 235 
iguru, 43a 
Sivam, 425 
Sivarftma, 230 
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^ividitya, 308 

1^4, 166, (Ji/d) iQO, 109, 104; and 
sainthood, lOo; what it consists of, 

XOf 

iUabratapar&maria^ 145 
&loka/vdrttika^ 67, 151 if., 9x8 n., 355 if., 
370* 37*» 378 38 o» 38*1 386 If-, 
390*»-t 397 40* «•* 4*7 «• 

hha^ %Sn* 

Jraddhd, 58, 199, 971, 317 if. 
Sraddhotpdda sdstra^ 198, 138 if., 161 
irauaijM^ 490 

irdvakot 19511., I 37 > *50, * 5 * 
Sravakayana, 19511. 

Srldhara, 306, 319, 313, 3i6if., 3*7 »•» 

. 337. 338. 359 «•» 379 «• 

Si1har$a, 419, 469, 465, 499 
Srlka^tha, 70 
Srilablia, 90 

ijnmadbhagavadgitd^ 49 1 
^tmdldsimhanddoy 198 
Srlvats&csfya, 306 
/rtf, II 

/riffo, 907 

Irutiy II, 19, 191 If., 447 
iuhhay 909 

htddham praiyakfomy 409 if. 
/uddAdJfwpandy 40911. 

&ukarakasy€Ly 98 if. 

73 . 74 . *66 
iukla^krfiiay 73, 966 
Suktiy 488, 489 

iHnyOy 131, 141, 167, 957, 465, 493 
ifinyaidy J30, 131, 147* *49 ^ 

Stoyavida, 196, 197, 199, 140, 106, 107, 
979, 418, 491, 499, 465, 494; com- 
pared with Vijfianav&da, 197 
Sunyavadin, 113, 197, 198, 199, 140, 145, 

^ 30* 

Svetaketu, 33, 34, 49, 439 
Svetambaras, 170, 179, 173 
ivetdSvataray 98 if., 31, 3911., 3911.. 49, 
50, 5*1 78».. 911, 997, 981, 989 If., 
499. 469 

$a 4 dyaianay 90, 99, 143 
feu/darianay 68 

Sa^darianasamuccayay 9, 68 if., 114, 
i70if., 17911., 17511., 17611., 186 If., 
9o6if., 917, 999 
Softiiantray 990, 991 
Sofiiianiraidstra, 919, 999 
SoffitantroddAdray 990, 999 

tadiUpaUiy 345, 351 
tadyogytddy 458 
tai^eua ahanUtdray 949 
taijasa dimdy 494 
tairthikay 68if., 138 

TedtHrtyay 9811., 31, 39, 4611., 51, 99611., 

TaitHriya Brdkmtu^ay 93, 76, 996 
Taittirfya school, 30 
Takakusa, 1x9, X90ii., I98if.| 918 


Tolavakftras, 30 
Takofakdra Upanifody 30 
tdmasy 915, 994, 949, 944,946,949,959, 
964, 969, 49*> 493 
tamisrdy 99011. 
famoy 990 If. 
t€mO‘gui^y 944 

tanmdtray 51, 914, 9l6, 995, 996, 951, 
*53. 454. »7>i *73t *7<S 
tantray 71, 999, 935 
Tantraratnay 371 
Tantra thought, 8 
Tantravdrittkay 371 
Tandulaoaiydiiy 17 iff. 
tan^kdy 85, 87, 88, X07 
tanhd’jaidy 100 

/tfjter, 54, 58, 90J, 909, 996, 970 
tarkoy 994, 996, 360 
Tarkabndfdy 307 
Tarkapdday 371 

Tarkarahasyadipihdy 79, 114, ii5if-, 

169 n.y 163 If., 903 If., 917 If., 9x8 If. 
TarAasamgrahay 307, 399, 33011. 
Tarkavft^^a, K., 339 it. 
tathatdy 197, 198, 135, 136, 138, 147. 

150, x66, 167, 491; philosophy, 1990. 
tathatdlamhanay 150 
Taihdgatay 196 if., 150, 166 
Tathdgatagarbhay 131, 137, 147, X49 
TathdgaiaguhyasiUray 19511. 
Tathagatayftna, 19611. 
tatprakdrakdntdhavay 337 
tattvoy 9x6 
Tattvabinduy 397 if. 

Tattvacintdmatiiy 308, 33*^ ff-t 337^*. 

339 34*»-. 343 »•» 347 »• 

TaitvacBpanay 4x9, 4^6 if. 

Taitvadipikdy 419, 465 
Taitvakaumudiy 919, 93911., *43 ^*1 

957 If., 969 It., 964 If. 

Tattvapradipikdy 938 if. 

Tattvasamdsay 9X9 

TcUttfovaUdradiy 9i9, 93911., *45”'* 

*54»-» *56if., *57««f *59«*» *63«» 
964 If., 966 If., 967 If. 
Tattvaydthdrthyadipanay 943 if. 
tattvdntaray 37811. 
tattvd$Uaraparindmay 947 
tidtvdnyatvidfkydm anirvacaniyay 449 
TattvdrihddhigamasiUray 171, I75^*» 

lydfi., 184 19s »•, *37» 309 

tadatmya, 156, 345, 351, 35, 
timasika eJtatnkSra, ,49 
Ta^dins, 30 

tdray 990 If. 

Taran&tha, 19911. 

Tdrasdray 98 if. 
tdratdray 990 if. 

Tdrkikarakfdy 369 m., 308 
idtparyay 484 

Tdtparyaitkdy 6311., x6i, 91811., 999 if., 
96911., 33011., 337»-» 338«., 347««» 
35*«*» 353 3 ® 8 «* 
Tddparyaftkdpariiuddhiy 307 
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Teachers, traditional transmission from, 

a. 8 

Technical, 66, 77, 304, 308, 309 
Technical terms, different in meaning, 
invented, a ; elastic in P&li Buddhism, 3 
Ujas^ 51, asa, 255, 395, 310, 313, 314, 

3«3. 3^9. 377 
^Vu-atom, 353, 

Tejobindu, 28 h. 

Telang, 431, 43311. 

Teleology, 347, 348, 354, 358, 367, 369, 

Testimony, 333, 333 
TAe Early History of Indian Philosophy^ 
377 

Tho History of Neeoya NyOpa in Bengal^ 
lion. 

Theism, 33, 50, 358 
Theistic, aao, 33 1, 333 
Theistic systems, 8 
TheragOthdt 83 

Therav&da, 83, ii3, 113, 119, i3o, 135, 
150 

Therav&dins, 135 

The Eigveda^ 15 18, 19 #f., aon., 
34 ». 

Thertg&th&, 83 

Thiorie des Douze Causes^ qon, 

Thilly, Frank, 3 
thtna, 100 
thtnamiddham^ 105 
Thomas, E. J., 84«., 155 
Thomas, F. W., 13911. 
Thought-photograph, 341 
Thought-stuff, 34 1, 343 
Tibetan, I3i, laS, 144, 3 18 


tikta, 313 

Tilak, Bal Gang&dhar, 10 
Tilakamafijart^ 173 
Time, 311 
tirohita, 357 

Tlrthahkara, 169, 170, 173 
tiryag-gamana, 339 
tiryahsdmdnya, 196 
Traditionary explanations, 65 
Transcendental contact, 34' ! » 335 

Transcendent influence, 331 
Translation of Aitareya Aranyaha, ion, 
Tramlatum if the Opmifads, 38 ». 
Transmigration, 36, 37, 53, 54* 55» 57* 5® 
trasareinUf 333 


/rayf, 377 
trihdn^a, 93 n, 

TripddvihhiUimahdndrayaM, 28 n, 

Trtpurd, tBh, 

TVipurdtdpmi, 28 n, 
iripnti,4S9 

triputfpratyakfa^ 543^* 3®4# 40® 

Tritett, 170. *73 ^ 

Trifikhibrfthma^a, 3811. 
tryonfMka, 314* 3*5* 3*4. 3*8 

®7. 9®. 9». *43. *45. *4*. 


**5 

tfi^d^vaipnlya^ 9®^' 


iriiya4inga^pardmaria^ 346 
iuccha, 443 
tuld/hdna, 458 
Turfydtitat 3811. 

tUftif 330 

Tva^tr, 31 
iyOidntfaya, itgn. 

Tanka, 433 
thdpand^ 157 
thitit 93 
Tupfikd, 371 


ubhaydnubhaya^ 148 
uccheda^ 438 
ucchedavdda, *142 

Ud^ana, 63, 300, 307, 31 3 336 n., 339, 

365 n, 

uddharafM, 157, 396, 353 
Ud&na, 83, 108 n, 
uddsinot 197 
uddhavot 390 

udbhUtarupeeoattvay 39011., 303 
udbh&tavrtti, 354 
uddhaccakukkuccam^ 105 
Udgitha, 36 
udhacca^ 100 

Udyotakara, 63, 338 369 n., 398 fi., 

30s, 307. 309. 3*7 «•. 3*8. 33®*'. 
337"'. 34*»-> 35*. 353 »•> 355 «• 
Uktha. 36 
Uluka, 71, 305 
Umasvati, 17 1, 337, 309 
Unconditional, 331, 333, 465 
Unconditionality, 330 
Universals, 165 
Unmanifested, 375 
upaedrasamddhit 103, 103 
Upadeia^ 138 
upadhdraMm, loi 

upajtvya^44l 

upalabdhihetu^ 330 n, 
upalantbhaj 303 

upamdna^ 394, 397, 303, 304, 308, 333, 

354* 355. 3?». 4** 
upamdna saoiia, 47 1 
Upamitabhavaprapaiicakathdi 172 
upamitiy 493 

upanayay 185, 396, 350, 353 


ipanayanay 157 

Jpani^ad, 418, 433, 433, 434* 43®* 44 *. 
445* 494* ca'***^*®** ***. *73* meaning 
of the word, 38 

Jpani§ads, 1, 7* 8, I 3 , 14, *7* *®* *9* 3®* 
64, 63, 70, 7*. 79* 8®. 87* 88, 107, no, 

III, 135 «., 174* * 75 * 308, 310 , 311 ^ 
313, 333, 337, 334, 339, 363#!.. 370, 
431, 433, 439, 430, 431, 43 *. 437 * 438* 
443, 447* 470f 49®* >93* accident 
as cause, 78; age of the, 39; Atharva- 
veda, 31 ; atheistic creeds referrw to 
in, 78 ; circles of philosophy outside of, 
65; composition of, 38; crwtion in, 
51 ; desire as cause of re-wrth, 30; 
different classes of, 39; doctnne of 
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Inckx 


sel( tro; doctrine of transmigration^ 
53; duty of a modem inte^retor of, 
4s ; emancipation in, 58 if. ; interpreta- 
tions of, 41 ; karma-doctrine in, com- 
pared with Buddhistic, 107; k^attriya 
influence on, 31; matter-combinations 
as cause, 78; matter produced by com- 
pounding, 51; nature as cause, 78; 
names S, according to subjects, 31; 
not a systematic philosophy, 48 ; place 
in Vedic literature, s8; revival of, 39: 
self as aggregation of categories, 50; 
self as highest truth, 60: self as Imow- 
ledge, 58; self unchangeable, 60; self 
as unity of moral, psychological and 
physical elements, 50 ; subtler elements 
in, 51 ; superior to reason, 41 ; theory 
of karma, 55 ; three kinds of birth, 57 ; 
time as cause, 78; two theories of 
causation, 53 ; vufyduxid avtdyd, mean- 
ing of. III; wise man becomes Brah- 
man, 58; world as field of karma, 56; 
world in, 51 ; world-soul, 51 
upapaitiy 91 
upapddukasattva^ 91 n. 
uparatit 490 
upasamdnussaH^ los 

Upttikara^ s8sff., S83, ^8411., 18511., 
186 If., 188 If., 190 If., 191 If., 19111., 
193 If., 3ofii 314"* 
upastha^ 333 
upofiamhha^ 319 
upaitambhaka^ 191 
Upavarsa, 370 

updddna, 85, 87, 90, 91, 174, 453> 4^8, 
up^hlna^kdreofay 438 


lakfaijMmithydtvasiddhihf 445 
updddrUpam^ 94 

upddhi, 181, 347» 348, 35*. 39«>. 45® 


Updngas^ 171 
updsakadaidst 171 


updirayas^ 173 

updydsa^ 86 if. 

upMAdt 103, 106 

upMAako, 105 

upekfd, 136, 170, 171 

Umveli, 81 

Uw 14 

Utpala, 317 If. 

uipatH, 374 

^pdda, 138, 173 

utpddastAiiibAaAgavarpjam^ 146 

uipddastAiiUAa^gavwaiyJanatdt 150 

utprtA^ 181 

utsarpuamiH^ 199 is. 

utimndmbAaSf 110 if. 

UttdrddAytgfonm^ 171 

CAltarddAyayanasiUrat 169, 136 

Uttara Mlmii|isft, 7, 70, 419 

UttaredaiUs, 111 

Uttara Sftipkhya, 117 

Uttfinapada, 13 


C/vds^adtudo, 17311. 

(/Aa^^£^ 

UrdAtOf 199 
drdAva/cAa, 199 
drdAvamdla^ 134 
drdAtfOSdmdnya, 197 

Vaibh&|ika, 116, 117, 161, 168; literature, 
110 ; notion of time in, 1 16 
Vaibh&^ikas, 11%, 114, 115, 119, no, 
167; their philosophy according to 
Guoaratna, 114 

Vaibhasika Sarvastivadins, their difference! 

from other Buddhists, 111 
vaidAarmya^ 461, 464 
vaikdrika €thamkdra^ 149, 150 
vaindHka^ 157' 

Vaipulyasuhras^ 115 
vaird^Ot 171 
VaUali, 173 

Vai5e$ika, 7, 9, 68, 177, 180, 181, 163, 
185, 1^, 190, 301 If., 303, 304, 305, 
31411., 317, 318, 331, 337. 338. 339. 
34®. 350, 351. 354» 355. 359* 3®i. 
379 »•* 385. 394* 4®3* 434* 44®. 4^^ 
Vatiefika s&tras, 68 «i., 71, 176, 179, 180, 
181, 18a, 184, 185, 191, 301, 3®3.3®5. 
306, 311 If., 31711., 331 If., 355. 359 
vathfdnara 34 
vai/vdfutra dtmd, 414 
vaifamya, 146 

Vai?9ava, 8 , 11, 18 if., 70, 77. ***» 4*®. 
411 

vaitathya, 414 
Vajjiputtakas, m 
Vajracchedikdsutra^ 12511. 

Vajrasueikd^ 18 it. 

Validity, 16811. 

Vallabha, 70, 31711. 

Vallabha-mata, 419 
Vanavdda, 380 
Varadaraja, 308, 361 if. 

Vardha^ 18 if., 118 
Varddhamana, 63, 173, 307 
Varddhamdna^purdifa^ 19311., 19411. 
VarddAamdnendu^ 63, 307 
Varu^a, 18 
«w, 163 If. 

Vassilief, 111, 11811. 

VQStu^ 176 

vastunastatsanuUtdko^nyatAdAAdvith pari-' 
lydmah tadvifamasattdkai^ vivarttaA, 
468 • 

vastupraiitdkalpaviJfidHat 145 
vastmfddi^ 414 

Vasubandhu, 114, 117, 110, 114, 118, 
167, 118 If., 133, 4«*. 4*3; *®ttl- 
doctrine criticisra by, 117 
Vasubhadra, iioif. 

Vasumitra, 111, 115, 116, no 
Vafkali, 45 

Vicaspati, 63, 86if., 14311., *<*. 

118 If., 119, HI, 111, 113* *141 *15. 
119, 133, 160, 161, 161, lOpit., 17111., 
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* 77 t *78, 3 * 7 . 33 ®*'. 337. 338. 340. 
341 . 351 . 3 S 4 > 3 S 5 *-t 37 i. 397 *-. 4 i 5 > 
418, 491 fi., 433, 457, 469, 490; his 
dififerences with Bhik$u, 223 flf. 
vdcika^ 108 
viUikakarma^ 124 
viUiJUnnjflapHkanna^ 124 
vUcyaiva^ 354 
vOda^ 2^4, 296, 360 
vdggupti, 19911. 
vdjgiyikalpa^ 148 
Vi^apy&yana, 232 
VInasaneyi s^ool, 31 
vsk^ 333 
vdkevdkya^ %*l 6 
vHkyadoiay 302 
vOfyapra^afnsdf 302 
ViikyMhamlUrkSeiirtti^ 397 m. 

Vftmana, 231 
vd$iaprastha^ 283 
vdrttdt 277 

Vdrttika, 67, 230, 307, 309, 32711., 35311., 
418. 419 

Varttilcakira, 372 
Varttikakarapada, 370 
Vdrttika-tdtparyatlikdy 63 
vdtfOMd, 73, 128, 130^., 150, 151, 167, 
263, 411 

V&savadattk, 230 
Vdsudeva^ 28 ». 

Vkta, T7 

V&tsiputtrlya, 112, 117, 119;!.; doctrine 
of soul of, 117 

V&tsyayana, 63, 120, 167, 18611., 22911., 
26911., ^ 77 * > 7^8 3^8 294 »<7 995 "•» 
296 If., 298 301 304, 307, 

3 « 7 *'. 35 ®. 35 «. 353 »•> 355 «•. 46?! 
his distinction of Saipkhya and Yoga, 
228 m . 

Vdtsydyana hhdiya^ 63, 297 306, 309 

vdyu^ 20, 37, 43, 50, 213, 262, 287, 289, 
*9®. *95. 3 *«. 3 * 3 . 3*4. 3*8. 3*9 
vdyM-atom, 253 
Vdyu purddfa^ 306 
vdyu tanmdtra^ 252 
Veda, 397, 422, 436; literature, 429 
ffcdand, 85, 90, 92, 94, 95, 97, <^7 
vedandkkhandha^ 100 


vedaniya^ 191, 193 
vedaniya karma^ 194 
Vedanta, i, 7, 20, 29, 30, 41, 4* * 4^8 509 
52, 62, 68, 71, 75, 1381 i^i8 *o8, 177, 
178, 21 1, 215 «358 *378 *381 *398 
241, 258, 319 34^8 343» 37^8 40*8 
407, 408, 419, 4*0> 4*9» 43^8 43*8 43*8 
43<>. 439. 447. 4^. 4^ 45i. 45*. 453. 
464. 455. 459. 46»..^. 408. 47®. 47*. 
471*., 48*. 483. 4W. 488, 489. 49* . 

as the matenal cause of illusion, 
4S3 8 ajddna and mdtijddna^ 481 j 
atddna established by percepUon and 
inference, 454 ne^tiw, 

455; anirvdcyttudda^ 4®* “'J dntahka* 
ra^ and its vritis, 47a; dtman, 474; 


diman and /iva^ 475; diman as self- 
luminous, 460; Brahman as the adku 
fthdna of illusion, 451; cessation of 
illusion as bddAa and nivrtti, 488; c$t 
not opposed to ajddna, 45*7 ; conscious- 
ness as illumination, 449; controversy 
of the schools, 406; creation of an 
illusory object, 487; criticism of the 
Nyaya doctrine of causation, 466; de- 
finition of ajndnat 452 ff.; definition of 
perception, 473; dialectic, 419, 420, 
461; dialectical arguments, 465; dif- 
ferent kinds of illusion, 487 ; discussions 
with Kumarila and Prabhakara on the 
nature of self-luminosity of knowledge, 
459; doctrine of duties, 489; doctrine 
of inference, 473 ; doctrine A jtvasdJkfif 
480; dualistic interpretations of, 70; 
ekajtva doctrine, 477; epistemology of 
Kumirila, 416 ff. ; epistemology of 
Prabhakara Mlm&ipsfii 415 ff*; episte- 
mology of the Sautrantika Buddhists, 
408 ff.; examination of the category of 
difference, 462 ff.; existence of the 
objective world, 4^; function of 
jd^na in perception, 481; nnerai ac- 
count of, 70; history of the doctrine of 
mdyd^ 469-470; indefinable character 
of the world-appearance, 461 ; indefin- 
able nature of ajddna^ 479; literature, 
418 ff.; locus and objects of ajddna^ 
457 ff.; mdyd and avidyd^ 469, 475, 
476; methods of controversy, 407; 
nature of akarnkdra, 458, 460; nature 
of aniahkara^^ 460 ; nature of eman- 
cipation, 491; nature of Jivara^ 476; 
nature of perception, 483; nature of 
pramd, 482; necessary qualifications, 
489; nirvikalpa perception,^ 483; 
Nyaya epistemoloj^, 412 ff.; objections 
against the view that world-appearance 
is illusion, 451 ; drilisr^ti doctrine, 4^8; 
perception of ajddna in the sleeping 
state, 456; philosophy, •jo\ proiaimba, 
avaccheda and updakit 475; refutation 
of the Mim&ipsa theory of illusion, 485 ; 
relation with other s3rstems, 492 ff.; 
relation with Vedic duties, 490; Sftip- 
khya epistemology, 4 >4^0 8 self-irelidity 
of knowledge, 484; Sankara, tha Brad- 
ma-sutras and the Upanipds, 429 ff.; 
similarity not essential for illusion, 452 ; 
theory of causation, 465 ff.; theory of 
illusion, 486 ff. ; theory of perception, 
470 ff.; three functions of the subject, 
480; three stages of jTua, 476; views 
on samav^t 319^-; vivariiaKad pan» 
ifidma, 408; vfiii and consciousness, 
449, 450; world-appearance not a sub- 
jective creation, 452; Yog&c&ra episte- 
mology. 

Veddniaiafpaiaru^ 86 m., 114M. 
Veddniaparibhdfdt 67, 318M., 419, 460 m«, 
484, 485 m. 
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yeddH/asOra, 410* 490 n. 
Vidintasiddhdniamukidvali^ 4J0 
Veddnta siUraSf 70, 71 ; u interpretations 
of Upan^ad texts, 70 
VkddntaiativatRpikd^ 490 
Vedftntatlitha Vanamill, Prof., 981 if., 


305 «• 

Vedantic, 433, 465 
Ved2ntins, 957 

Ved 3 ntism, 175, 999, 371, 418 
Veddrthasamgraka^ 433 
Vedas, 1, ( 5 , 11, 13, 14, 90, 94, 95, 
40, 67, 69, 186, 908, 909 If., 934, 
977, 978, 989, 984, 985, 991, 994, 
« 97 > 304* 3 «^* 333 »*> 355 « 394 * 40 i, 
403. 404, 405, 496, 43 C'> 43 Kt 435 * 
489; allegiance of Hindu philosophy 
to, 11s dtmau in the, 96; authorwip 
of, 10 ; bearing of, to Hindu law, 1 1 ; 
ckesification of, 19; doctrine of karma^ 


910 ; earliest record, to; idea of 
morality, 910; influence o( on later 
thought, 10; learnt by hearing, 10; 
monotheistic tendency in, 19; trans- 
migration not developed in, 53 
Vedic, 1, 6, lo, 11, 14, 964, 965, 999, 
396, 40^, 4^6 : belief in another world, 
95 ; Mief in punishment of evildoers, 
95 ; commandments do not depend on 
reason, 99; conception of manas as 
seat of thought, 96 ; conception of the 
origin of the world, 95; cosmogony 
(mythological), 93 ; cosmc^ony (philo- 
sophical), 93 ; creation hymn, 94 ; 
doctrine of dtman, 95; doctrine that 
soul could be separated, 95; duties, 
different from Upanifads, 99; escha- 
tology, 95; law of fMrma% 91; moral 
idea, 95; obligatory ceremonies, 11; 
sacrifices and rituaU, 1 1 ; teaching as 
karma*mdrga^ 99 

Vedic duties, 371, 437, 489, 490, 499; 

for inferior persons, 30 
Vedic gods, 16; contrasted with Greek 
gods, 16 ; contrasted with Pura^a gods, 
16; have no fixed leader, 18; instru- 
ments of sacrifice, 99 
Vedic hymns, 18, 99, 31 ; two tendencies, 
6 ; different from the Ufan^ads, 31 
Vedic literature, 41, 9ii, 968 
Vedic mythology^ 18 if., 19 if., 99 if., 93 if., 
95 If., 9611. 

Vedic sacrifices, 971 
Vedic texts, 68, 69, 976, 379, 399 
vega^ 986, 316 
vegasamsiora, 991 
Vefikata, 999 
Venkateivara, 493 
Ves&li, 119 
316 

Vibhajjavidins, ti9, 115; .schools of, 
115; their notion of time, 115 
Vi^kedigu^ 83, 9011. 

VibhdfA^ 1 90 If. 


viHku^ 189, 363 
vibkSUi^ 979 , 494 
Vibratory, 397 
vkara^ 105 , 144 , 913 , 971 
vkikieekd, 100 ^ 105 
vicikiisdi 14^ 

Vicious infinite, 160, 319*. 

vidhi, 99, 404, 405 

vidhuvMya^ 405 

vidkwiveka^ xii 

vidhtyaUt 140 

VidvanmoitaraHjim^ 490 

tddyd, HI, 977# 993, 339*1. 

Vidyabhufa^a, DrS.C., i98it., 179, 979, 

309 If., 350 If., 388 H., 491 
Vidyara^ya, 419 
vihdras, 173 
xnjduanat 89 
vijfiapet, 94, 194 

vija&na, 80 If., 90, 91 w., 193, 194, 139, 
143, 146, 40911., 498, 460; determining 
ndmaru^, 91 ; in relation to skandAoe, 
91 ; meaning of, in Sanskrit works, 86 if. 
Vijftina Bhik^u, 9 i 9 , 990, 991, 999, 993, 
995, 996, 999, 957 If., 960, 969, 494; 
his differences with Vacaspati, 993 if. 
VijUdn/ttkdya^ I 9 p 
vijridnamaya^ 60 
vtjndnamaya dtman^ 46 
VijUdnamdirasiddhU 198 
vijMnaskaudha^ 194 
Vijftanavada, 86 if., 197, 198, 145, 166, 
167, 301, 417, 4?l, 4 * 9 . 46s. 493 . 494; 
aspects of nothingness, 149 ; Bodhi- 
sattva doctrine, 150; categories of the 
understanding, 148; consciousness, two 
functions of, 145 ; doctrine of dhydna, 
150; doctrine of essencelessness, 147; 
doctrine of illusion {mdyd), 147; ifir- 
vJifa-doctrine, 151; doctrine of not- 
rdtmya and tcUhdgmtagarbha^ 149 ; 
doctrine of prcUi^asamutpddch 148; 
doctrine that all things are mental 
creations, 146; its literature, 198 
Vijfianavadin, 113, 197, 198, 147, 167. 

**4. « 33 i 33*1 409 415 

ViJHdndmrta bhdfym^ 990 , 993 , 93911 ., 




vtkdlpa, 199, 151, 961, 9^ 
vikalpalakicKfagrc^dbhimveiapraiifihi^- 
kAuddki^ 148 
vUealpapratyaya^ 410 if. 
vikaJpue, 409 if. 
vikathd^ 193 
vikdra^ 939 
vikdriivam^ 903 
Vikram&ditya, 370 
vikitpa, 479 
vikfipta^ 968 
Vimahkirti^ 198 
Vimalakirtinirdiiasdtra^ 195 if. 
VirndMcofotiku, 83 
Vinaya, 82 
vimaya, 193 
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Vindhyav&sin, 918 
Vinluiaeva, 15911., 16511., 168 
viHiUlna^ 85, 86, 94, 109 

viHiUlnakkhia%dha% 100 
vipakfa^ 186 If., 544 
fnfaJ^a-praHftdha^ 18611. 
vipakia^vyOvriUt 344 
vifakidsattva^ 15611., 349 
tnpariiat 193 

vtparitakhydH. 337, 384, 385 
9 n(aryapa^ 910, 969, 339 if., 337 
vtfaryj^a^ 140 
Vtpdia, 171 
viriyasamwira^ 101 
Virocana, 46 
tfirodka, 357 
tnruddha^ 360 
viruddhakOryopalabdki^ 358 
viruddhavydptopalahdhi^ 358 
visadf-iapariif&ma^ 947 
Visibility, 999 

Visuddhimagga, 83, 88, 99«., 101 n., 
10911., 103 If., 104 If., CO5, 106 If., Ill, 
i6f 

rnSeia^ 946, 953, 985, 986, 987, 304, 
3o6if., 319, 313, 318, 319, 390, 389 
331, 455 
viiefo^JMnat 419 
viSefoi^dvacchedakat 330 
vUefa^dvacchidakaprakdramt 339 
vUefanaviicfyalihdvdvagdki^ ^8 
Viiesdualyakabhdgya^ 171, 17011., 17811., 

vii€iy€Bvisef<KML^ 359 

455 

vUiftabuddhi^ 419 
viHftavaUif^yaJndnam, 339 
Vi5uddhadvaitav&da, 70 
viSva^ 494 

Viivakarma, 19, 90, 39, 43, 59 
Vi^van&tha, 981, 307, 339 
VUvandtha-vrUU 307 
viiaya, I35i 457 
vifdda^ 943 
Vi^ou, 18, 39 
Vipfupwrddfo^ 433 
tniakka^ 105 

vita^^ 994, 996, 309, 360, 407 
viiarka^ 971 

419 

Vwmrwfi^rameya^ 457 
Vivara^pramtyasamgraha, 419, 457t 
486 If. 

vivartta, 468, 487 
vivarttavdda, 958, 468 
Virastavat if in. 
fnrya, 971 
vlfyapdramitd^ 197 
Vodhu, 999 
Void, i #7 

Voidaen, is6, 147, lOO 
Vow», 74 
V|jin, 119 


Vrfifidctids^ If in. 

vriii, 146, 968, 969, 37811., 444, 448, 
449> 45®. 487. 4<0, 47,, 481, 481, 

483 

vrHimana, 455, 458, 481 

vyakti^ 998 

vyaHreka^ 353 

vyatirekavydpti^ 346 

fiyavahdra, 148, 17 1 if., 446 

vyavahdramdtram, 114 

tyavahdranaya, 177, 178 

vyavahdrika^ 14811., 439, 446, 487 

vyavasdya^ 309, 343 if. 

vyavasthdpyatyavitsthdpakabhdvenat 154 

vyaya, 175 

Vyadi, 939 

vydgkdta^ 347 

vydpaka^ 388 

vydpakaoiruddhopatabdhi^ 358 
vydpakdnupatabdhi^ 358 
vyapddOf 105 
vydpdra^ %lOH. 

vydpH, 160, 186 If., 303, 304, 346, 347, 

348. 354. 389 «• 

ttyaptijroAa, 346, 347 
vydpti-niyama^ 353 
vydpya, 388, 389 
vydpyaivdsiddha^ 361 
Vyasa, 919, 999, 931, 93411. 

Vydsabhd^ya, 995, 999, 931, 939, 93311., 

«35» *3<>» *37»*» «39»*» «54»*i *5 ^«m 
957 If., 963 If., 966 If., 967 If., 969, 

973 w » 380 «• 

vydsajyavrtti^ 380 if. 
vyomaHy 959, 955 
Vyoma^kharacarya, 306 
Vyomavaeit 306 
vyuhana. 199 

Warren, 88 if., 8911., 9011., 9911., 107 if., 
108 If., Ill n. 

Weber, 1311., 930 

Welt als Wille und Vorstellung^ 40 

Wenzel, 144 
West, 3 
Western, 4, 5 
Western Rajputana, 179 
Whole, 165 
Windisch, 90311. 

Wintemitz, 34, 35 if ., 39 if. 

Woods, Prof., 931, 933 
World>appearance, 441, 449, 443, 446, 
447. 449* 45«» 45»» 4^*. 488. 469* 47®* 
480, 491 

World-soul, its mythical character, 59 

yajfla^ 983 
Yaiftadatta, 176, 990 
Yajur-Veda, 19, 30 
yama^ 59, 106, 933, 936, 970, 31711. 
yamaka^ 83, 157 
Van^riid, 98 if. 

Yoiastilaka^ ifi 
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Ya^oda, 175 

Yaiomitra, 114, jao, 167 

yathdarthdih pratyayik^ 48$ 

Yadav&c&ryay 308 

Yajllavalkya, 48 m., 44#!., 35«., 44, 54 
ydna^ 54, 1*5 HO 

7t 9» «8«., 39, 68, 74, 75, 78, 80, 

9311., 191 M., 193, 199, aoi, 403, 408, 
415, 417, 440 , 441 , 444 , 443 , 

448 , 449, 433, 434, 43 «, 436, 447, 
4 A 8 lf., 455, 4 « 0 , 461, 464, 463, 464, 

40511., 906, 408 , 473, 477, 478, 494, 
493, 301, 303, 317 M., 345, 385, 444, 
440, 490, ^4; compilation of the 
suiraSf 449 nT; different types of, 448; 
its early origin, 447 ; its meaning, 446; 
its relation with Buddhism, 4^6 ff.; 
pessimism in, 76; the school mentioned 
by Alberuni, 433 ff. 

YoiacafyMamiddsiraf 148 
Yoga compilation, 430 
48 ii. 

Yoga disciplme, 435, 437 
Yoga editor, 431, 433 
Yoga ethics, 409 

tSff., 338 

Yoga meditation, 470, 471 
Ycga pkiUsophy tn nlaiicM to othor Indian 
system if thought^ 403 m., aiiii., 413, 
438 M. 

Yoga Psychology^ 470 if. 


Yoga sHtra^ 419, 430, 433, 434, 435, 
463*1., 

YogasiUraSt 414 , 436, 437, 438, 466m. 
Yoga system, 77 
Yogaidstra^ 174, 403 m., 437 
Yogaiikhd^ 48 m. 

Y^atattva^ 48 m., 448 
Yoga Upanifads, 448 
Yogasfdrttiha^ 414, |443, 439 m., 443 m., 
4^5 M., 4«4M., 456 M., 457 M., 459 M., 
401 M., 404 M., 463 M., 464 M. 

Yogacara, 113, 148, 145, 411, 441 * 

yogdnnidsasum^ 434 
y^in, 76, 415, 447, 434 M., 456, 466, 
470, 471, 474, 473, 493, 344, 446 
yogyatd, 184, 444, 460, 358, 415 
yoyo oi^md so so dhumavdt 157 
Yudhi^ira, 79 
yugmapradelOf 196 
yngya^ 446 
ynj, 446 

yuj samddhou^ 446 , 447 
yujiryoge^ 446 , 447 

Yuktisnehapdra^U 390 m. 

YukHsnehapAnu^i • siddkdnia • candrikd^ 

371 

yutasiddha^ 446, 319 
yutasiddhyabhdvdt^ 493 

Zntschrifi dtr Deuischen Morg* GeseU^ 
schaftf 403 M. 

Zend'Avesta, 39 
Zeus, 18 








